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THE  dramatic  stripping  from  Sj)cakcr 
Cannon  of  a  part  of  his  autocratic 
power  was  a  memorable  scene.  It 
was  the  first  stc|)  toward  a  fair  and  elTectixe 
reform  of  procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  beautifully  done,  and 
done  in  a  kindly  way. 

The  immemorial  custom  was  that  the 
Speaker  should  appoint  the  all-powerful 
Committee  on  Rules  (as  well  as  all  other 
committees),  and  that  it  should  consist  of 
only  five  members  including  himself.  Two  of 
the  five  were  mere  courtesy  appointments  of 
opposition  members.  Practically,  therefore, 
the  Committee  consisted  of  three  men  — 
the  Speaker  himself  and  two  members  of  like 
mind,  of  his  own  choosing.  Of  these  three, 
two  were  a  majority  —  the  Speaker  himself 
and  one  other,  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
Speaker,  therefore,  and  one  other,  of  his 
own  choosing,  really  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  legislation.  Nothing  so 
autocratic  exists  in  any  jmrliamentary  assem- 
bly in  any  civilized  goxernment. 

The  rnotion  of  Air.  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  be  enlarged  to 
ten,  to  be  chosen  by  ])arty  caucuses,  and  that 
the  Speaker  shall  not  be  a  member  of  it,  was 
carried;  and  a  subsequent  motion  to  declare 
the  Speakership  vacant  (to  dei)ose  Mr. 
Cannon)  was  lost.  This  latter  motion  was 
an  ungraceful  and  vindictive  error  of  the 
Democratic  minority  which  i)romptly  seized 
its  first  chance  to  make  a  tactical  ern)r. 
For  the  main  matter  of  the  "revolution" 
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would  ha\e  been  lost  if  it  had  become  only 
a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Cannon.  Much  as 
he  had  abused  the  old  system,  it  was  the 
system  rather  than  he  (or  any  other  indi- 
vidual) that  needed  eradication. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  necessary  step 
toward  ])crmitting  the  i)coi)lc  really  to  be 
heard  through  their  Representatives  and 
IHiblic  opinion  really  to  get  direct  influence 
on  the  House.  The  next  necessary  step  is 
to  take  from  the  S])caker  the  appointment 
of  all  the  other  committees.  A  third  desir- 
able step  is  to  ])ut  in  the  Speaker's  chair  a 
good  parliamentarian  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  House.  Neither  party  is  likely  to  have 
the  courage  to  make  such  a  breach  of  cus- 
tom, but  it  would  go  ^■ery  far  toward  unfet- 
tering Congress  from  its  sanctified  ser\itude 
to  long-standing  abuses. 

The  whole  situation  is  abominable.  The 
])eople  and  public  opinion  cannot  get  at 
Congressional  action.  There  is  so  much 
machinery,  there  is  so  much  "method," 
there  is  so  much  "organization,"  that  noth- 
ing is  sure  to  be  done  at  any  session  but  the 
repetition  of  old  methodical  abuses. 

If  the  Democrats  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  such  a  full  o])cning  of  Congress- 
ional j)rocedure  —  to  the  complete  letting 
in  of  daylight  —  they  could  win  the  election 
on  that  pledge.  Supjwse  for  once  a  Con- 
gress should  have  no  "pork  barrel,"  no 
])rivate  pension  bills,  no  secret  rush-legisla- 
tion, but  >h()ul(l  really  openly  discuss  one 
subject  at  a  session,  would  the  heavens  fall? 
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ING FROM  SPEAKER  CANNON  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  COMiUTTEE  ON  RULES,  WHICH  DECIDES  WTSAT 
BUSINESS     SHALL      COME     BEFORE     THE    HOUSE,     AND    WHICH    THEREFORE    CONTROLS    ALL     LEGISLATION 
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FREED  FROM  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  (SO  THAT  HE  CANNOT  USE  THE  DEPARTMENT  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  A  POLITICAL 
machine).      the    bill    IS    BASED    UPON   A  THOROUGH  CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATION  MADE   SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO 


THE  ROOSE\ELT  DAM  AND  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  MILE  RESERVOIR  BEHIND  IT 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  EXGIXEERIXG  WORKS  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES  RECLAMATION  SERVICE, 
TO  BE  COMPLETED  ABOUT  JUNE  1ST.  THE  DAM  STORES  THE  WATER  TO  IRRIGATE 
240,000    ACRES     70     MILES     AWAY     IN    THE     SALT     RIVER   VALLEY    NEAR     PHOENIX,     ARIZ. 
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DR.   WILLIAM   H.   WELCH 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  ORGANIZER  OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER  INSTITUTE  FOR 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION,  MEMBER 
OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER  SANITARY  COMMISSION,  "HEAD  OF  THE  MEDICAL   PROFESSION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


MR.   JOHN   D.    ROCKEFELLER,   JR. 

THE     ONLY     SON     OF    MR.     JOHN     D.     ROCKEFELLER,     WHO      DEVOTES    HIMSELF    TO     SYSTEMATIC    AND     ORGANIZED 
METHODS  OF   GI\TNG  MONEY  "TO    PROMOTE    THE  WELL-BEING  AND   TO  ADV.^NCE  THE  CIVILIZATION"   OF  MANKIND 

[See  "The  Philantrophic  Trust  "  f age IJtls'i 


THE  LATE   CHARLES   SPRAGUE   SUITB. 

THE    FOUNDER    OF     AX   INSTITUTION    THAT    HAS     BECOME    A    T\TE THE   PEOPLE'S   INSTITUTE   OF 

NEW    YORK WHICH    BY   THE   FREE   PUBLIC   DISCUSSION   OF   ALL   SOCIAL   AND   POLITICAL  SUBJECTS 
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BECAUSE  OF  THE  MAGNU  LDE  OF  THE  CONCRETE  WORK  AT  THEGATUX  LOCKS,  THE  USUAL  WOODEN  FORMS  WERE  RE- 
PLACED BY  STEEL.       THESE  22-FOOT  CYLINDERS  ARE  USED  IN  THE  CONDUITS  WHICH  WILL  FILL  AND  EMPTY  THE  LOCKS 


THL  COXCRETE  CONSTRUCTION  ON  THE  GREAT  uATlN  LOCKS,  PANAMA 

WITH    WALLS    (made     IN     DUTLICATe)     BETWEEN     50     AND    60    FEET    THICK     AND     FROM     70     TO     lOO    FEET 
HIGH.      IN    THE    BACKGROUND     THE     SIDE    WALLS   ARE    BEING    PUT   UP    AGAINST    MOVABLE   STEEL    FORMS 
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A    MULXTAIX    WHOSE    PROTECTEXG    EOREST    WAS    t'LT    AW  AV 
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SWEPT  DOWN  THE   MOUNTAIN-SIDE,   DESTROYING  THE  YOUNG   GROWTH  OF  TIMBER 


MR.  WALTER  J.  DA.MROSC-H,  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AT  THE  RECKNT  CELEBRATION   OF  HIS   TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR    AS   A    MUSICAL    CONDUCTOR,  HE  MADE  A 
PLEA    FOR    OPERA    SUNG    IN    ENGLISH    BY    SINGERS    WHO    ARK    AMERICAN    BY    ADOPTION   OR   BY  BIRTH 
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A  NEW  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

THERE  is  much  general  talk  about  the 
infringement  of  personal  liberty  by 
the  Great  Interests  and  much  talk  about 
their  undue  inlUicnce  on  our  public  life  and 
policies.  Yet  few  men  know  precisely  how 
they  lessen  the  liberty  or  restrict  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  average  man  or  precisely 
how  they  hold  undue  control  in  our 
political  life. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  they 
do  both  these  things. 

I 

The  central  and  dominant  banking  power 
of  the  whole  country  rests  in  a  private 
banking  interest.  Speaking  generally,  it 
owes  no  allegiance  to  the  commercial  world; 
for  its  principles,  its  policies,  and  its  per- 
sonalities are  fmancial,  rather  than  com- 
mercial. Manipulation,  rather  than  the 
production  of  new  wealth,  is  the  keynote 
of  the  tinancial  world. 

Now  banks,  in  well-ordered  commercial 
and  industrial  countries,  such  as  Germany 
and  England,  are  the  servants  of  trade. 
The  demands  of  trade  in  these  countries 
have  the  force  of  law  to  the  men  who  rule 
these  banks.  In  our  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  come  very  near  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  finance  and  its  needs  — 
or  supposed  needs  —  overtop  and  outweigh 
the  demands  of  commerce. 

When  our  central  banking  power  serves 
commerce  at  all,  it  serves  commerce  only  in 
large  concentrated  units.  The  so-called 
"trusts"  can  and  do  call  upon  the  banking 
overlords,  and  their  industrial  demands  are 
at  times  imperative  enough  to  outbid  even 
the  demands  made  by  personal  financial 
ambitions,  personal  avarice,  and  personal 
whims.  The  money  needs  of  the  trusts 
have  some  weight;  but  commerce  at  large 
—  the  needs  of  thousands  of  traders  scattered 
over  the  Union  —  is  practically  unheard 
in  the  high  banking  councils  of  our  financial 
system. 

Before  we  can  go  very  much  farther 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  our  proper  and 
normal  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, this  improper  power  over  indus- 
trial and  commercial  de\"elopment  must  be 
removed.  A  man  or  a  party  must  rise  who 
can  and  will  force  and  enforce  laws  strong 


enough  and  far-reaching  enough  to  jjlace 
this  dominant  banking  power  where  it 
belongs  —  in  the  hands  of  men  sworn  to 
think  first  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
the  country  and  to  remove  it  from  the  si)hcre 
of  manipulation. 

The  man  who  leads  such  a  movement, 
if  he  lead  fearlessly  and  with  a  single  pur- 
pose, will  have  a  mighty  following.  He 
will  be  backed  at  once  by  the  opinion  of  the 
masses,  and  by  the  hands  of  bankers  from 
coast  to  coast  who  to-day  hardly  dare 
raise  a  single  voice  or  whisjjer  a  single 
word  in  protest  and  revolt.  It  is  time  for  a 
Declaration  of  Commercial  Independence. 

II 

In  the  commercial  world  itself  all  normal 
activity  must  rest  on  competitive  prices. 
But  now  much  of  our  commercial  activity 
rests  on  a  non-competitive  basis;  and  prices 
are  therefore  artificial.  We  have  thrust 
outside  our  doors  the  traders  of  the  world 
who  would,  if  we  permitted  them,  com- 
pete in  our  markets  and  m.ake  prices  by 
the  world-old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Practically,  we  have  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing this  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Such 
an  injunction,  is  of  course  temporary  and 
partial,  but  it  is  powerful.  We  usually  call 
it  the  tariff. 

The  tariff  is,  in  effect,  a  subsidy  payment 
to  industry.  The  money  is  raised  by  an 
indirect  levy  upon  the  consumers,  not 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay  but  accord- 
ing to  their  consumption.  The  consumers 
are  an  unorganized  mob  and  they  are  the 
easy  prey  of  these  organized  forces  of 
industry  and  commerce  that  profit  by  non- 
competitive prices. 

In  time — perhaps  very  soon — the  ever- 
climbing  cost  of  living  will  reach  a  point 
where  careless  disregard  on  the  part  of  the 
mob  will  cease  and  become  a  terribly  keen 
and  eager  searching  for  causes  and  reasons. 
The  first  reason  discovered,  because  it  is 
the  most  obvious,  may  be  the  tariff.  A 
leader  may  come  who  knows  the  hearts 
of  the  mob,  and  a  mob,  well-led,  becomes 
an  army. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  commercial  revolu- 
tion of  this  sort  can  be  accomplished  without 
a  period  of  commercial  chaos,  and  its  serious 
if  temporary  evils.     Yet  at  some  time  and 
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in  some  way  we  must  re-establish  a  price- 
making  basis  that  is  not  artificial.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  must  manu- 
facture, trade,  and  transport  in  competition 
with  the  world  before  it  can  be  said  that  our 
country  is  the  commercial  leader  of  the 
world  —  and  nothing  less  than  such  leader- 
ship will  satisfy  our  ambition. 

Ill 

Until  the  coming  of  steam,  the  people 
who  held  the  lanes  of  the  sea  ruled  the 
kingdom  of  commerce.  To-day,  as  then, 
commerce  —  nominally  the  master  of  the 
means  of  traffic  —  is  in  reality  the  sla\e 
of  its  own  highways. 

No  man  who  knows  anything  about 
railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  believes 
for  an  instant  that  these  rates  are  either 
equable  or  non-discriminating.  We  talk 
much  about  the  Elkins  law,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Hepburn  Act,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  state  laws  that  seem  to 
regulate  rates.  Every  man  who  studies 
the  subject  beneath  the  mere  surface  knows 
that  the  spirit  of  these  laws  is  \'irtually  a 
dead-letter  in  railroad  practice. 

Ever)'  traffic  manager  knows  that  of  the 
many  thousands  of  "commodity  schedules" 
filed  by  his  railroad  in  Washington  hundreds 
are  designed  to  give  to  some  particular 
shipper,  to  some  particular  locality,  or  to 
some  particular  industry'  located  in  some 
particular  place,  an  advantage  over  a 
similar  shipper,  a  similar  locality,  or  a 
similar  industry  at  some  other  point; 
and  many  other  commodity  schedules, 
whether  so  intended  or  not,  do  have 
that  effect. 

A  man  who  would  engage  in  competition 
with  the  largest  manufacturer  or  shipper 
in  any  one  branch  of  industry  or  of  commerce 
must  run  the  risk  of  finding  his  rates  sud- 
denly altered  —  for  the  worse  —  just  after 
he  has  spent  a  fortune  in  building  a  plant. 
He  knows  that  his  rival,  the  bigger  shipper, 
can  and  will  get  rates  —  open,  filed,  legal 
rates  —  that  will  give  him  a  decisive  ad\"an- 
tage  in  every  important  market  where  the 
two  compete. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
"commodity  schedule"  is  the  real  maker 
of  cities  in  this  country;  for  the  commodity 
rates  determine  where  certain  branches  of 


industry  shall  be  carried  on.  They  give 
to  plants  established  at  those  centres  in 
those  branches  of  work  a  fixed  subsidy  in 
the  shape  of  lower  rates.  They  impose 
upon  the  shipper  from  other  points  a  fine, 
in  the  shape  of  higher  rates.  Thus  indus- 
tries are  grouped  together,  often  in  a  purely 
artificial  way,  without  regard  to  nearness 
to  materials  or  to  markets.  To  refuse 
obedience  to  this  law-of-the-schedules  is  to 
sign  your  own  death  warrant. 

I\' 

In  these  artificial  ways,  determined  (law- 
fully as  our  laws  now  are)  by  small  groups 
of  men,  the  prime  factors  of  commerce  are 
used  and  manipulated  and  shackled.  Bank- 
ing and  finance  are  dominated  chiefly  by 
private  banking  interests  in  New  York,  with 
ramifications  across  the  continent.  Prices 
of  many  important  commercial  articles  are 
made  under  subventions  and  tariffs  dictated 
by  the  demands  of  private  interests.  The 
transportation  of  commodities  throughout 
the  country  is  ruled,  swung  hither  and  yon, 
crippled  or  "boomed,"  by  traffic  agencies 
held  in  private  hands.  These  are  the  three 
great  hindrances  to  free  development. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  wonderful 
commercial  progress  of  our  people  will 
indefinitely  submit  to  these  artificial 
conditions. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 

THE    chief    measures    that    have    been 
recommended  to  Congress  and  urged 
by  President  Taft  are  the  following: 

(i)  A  re\ision  of  the  tariff  downward  with  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  customs  appeal  and 
a  tax  on  the  earnings  of  corporations. 

(2)  A  federal  incorporation  law. 

(3)  The  amending  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act. 

(4)  A  law  limiting  the  use  of  the  injunction. 

(5)  A  law  requiring  the  publication  of  cam- 
paign expenses. 

(6)  A  new  plan  for  the  ci\'il  government  of 
Alaska. 

(7)  A  series  of  laws  for  conserving  natural 
resources. 

(8)  Separate  statehood  for  Arizona  and  New 
JMexico. 

(9)  The  amending  of  the  Hepburn  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  commerce. 
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(10)  The  establishment  of  a  postal  savings- 
bank  system. 

II 

(i)  The  tarifT  has  been  revised.  The 
President's  ideas  of  a  tax  on  corporation 
earnings  and  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  customs  apj)eal  have  been  accepted. 
President  Taft  belie\es  that  the  tarilT  revision 
was  downward,  and  that  the  result  is  a 
fulfilment  of  his  promises  and  of  the  party 
platform  on  which  he  was  elected.  Public 
opinion  in  general  refuses  to  believe  this, 
and  answers  his  reiteration  of  satisfaction 
with  the  new  Act  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Foss,  a  Democratic  Congressman  in  a 
Massachusetts  district  with  a  normal 
Republican  majority  of  14,000. 

(2)  The  Federal  Incorporation  Bill  is 
hung  up  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  no  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a 
report  upon  it. 

(3)  The  idea  of  amending  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  has  been  abandoned,  the 
President  agreeing,  on  the  ground  that 
amendment  now  might  affect  the  result  of 
the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  prose- 
cutions now  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

(4)  The  proposition  to  limit  the  use 
of  the  injunction  process  has  apparently 
been  abandoned. 

(5)  A  bill  requiring  publication  of  cam- 
paign expenses  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCall  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year.  It  was  favorably  reported  April 
20,  1909,  but  the  gentleman  in  charge 
(Mr.  Norris)  was  ne^'er  able  to  secure 
recognition,  and  was  privately  told  by 
Speaker  Cannon  that  the  bill  was  non- 
sense and  that  no  chance  would  be  given  it. 
The  story  how  the  Speaker  passed  through 
the  House  a  bill  so  loaded  that  it  was  cer- 
tain of  rejection  by  the  Senate  was  told  in 
The  World's  Work  last  month.  Renewed 
interest  has  recently  been  shown  in  the 
McCall  Bill,  and  now  that  Mr.  Cannon's 
prestige  has  waned,  the  House  may  secure 
an  opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 

In  a  memorandum  of  pending  Administra- 
tion measures,  furnished  at  the  White  House 
on  March  loth,  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  four  measures  abo\'e  named. 

(6)  An  act  to  create  a  legislative  council 
in  the  District  of  Alaska  (Senate  Bill  5,436) 


has  been  adopted  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Administration  expects  its  passage.  No 
one  outside  of  the  White  House  has  the 
same  expectation. 

(7)  The  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  State- 
hood Bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  at 
this  writing  in  the  Committee  of  Territories 
in  the  Senate,  with  the  likelihood  of  a 
favorable  report  and  final  jmssage. 

(8)  Of  nine  Conser\alion  bills  now  before 
Congress,  the  Administration  is  pressing 
two:  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  temporary  withdrawals 
of  public  land  and  an  act  to  authorize  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  against  the  recla- 
mation fund. 

Ill 

The  remaining  recommendations  have 
provoked  special  controversy.  The  Presi- 
dent's heart  has  been  set  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Com- 
merce and  the  amendment  of  the  Hepburn 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887,  A  bill 
drawn  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  and  favor- 
ably reported  without  amendment.  It  suf- 
fered the  unusual  humiliation  of  having 
debate  upon  it  begun  by  speeches  of  oppo- 
sition and  criticism.  Insurgent  Repub- 
lican Senators  charge  that  it  nullifies  the 
Hepburn  Act,  legalizes  the  Harriman  merger, 
creates  a  useless  court  which  it  gives  power 
to  determine  beforehand  whether  an  act 
would  or  would  not  be  criminal,  and  es- 
pecially that  it  forbids  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  attorneys  from  following  their 
cases  into  the  new  court.  The  Insurgent 
Senators  charge  that  the  proposed  bill 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  and 
that  it  was  formulated  after  consultation 
with  railroad  magnates.  They  will  vote 
against  it,  but  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate, 
though  possibly  only  with  the  aid  of  Demo- 
cratic votes. 

The  Wickersham  railroad  bill  was 
fathered  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Townsend,  of  Michigan,  the  real  author  of 
the  Hepburn  Act.  The  Court  of  Com- 
merce feature  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
and  the  same  fate  has  been  meted  out  to  the 
important    clause    permitting    a    railroad 
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owning  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  another 
railroad  to  buy  it.  In  what  form  the 
House  will  permit  the  bill  to  pass  is  prob- 
lematical. 

IV 

During  the  campaign,  Mr.  Taft  talked 
of  a  savings-bank  system  which  should 
retain  deposits  in  the  local  banks.  Later, 
he  changed  his  attitude  and  proposed  that 
the  savings  be  invested  in  2  per  cent.  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  An  Administration  bill 
was  fathered  by  Senator  Root,  and  pro- 
voked a  bitter  attack  from  the  Insurgent 
Senators  as  a  play  into  the  hands  of  "Wall 
Street."  Senator  Cummins  introduced  an 
amendment  pro\dding  that  the  funds 
should  be  invested  in  Government  bonds 
only  in  time  of  war.  Senator  Smoot  pro- 
posed and  the  Senate  accepted  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  funds  be  so  used  in 
time  of  war,  or  "other  financial  exigencies 
involving  the  Government's  credit."  Sen- 
ator Borah  got  accepted  an  amendment  for- 
bidding the  investment  at  less  than  2\  per 
cent.  —  a  concession  to  the  Insurgents 
which  secured  their  votes  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

This  is  not  the  President's  bill,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  he  will  veto  it  if  it  shall 
pass.  The  chances  are  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
will  put  the  2  per  cent,  bonds  back  into  the 
bill  and  take  the  local  banks  out,  and  that 
the  House  will  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
in  its  original  form. 

W'ith  regard  to  the  two  most  important 
features  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gramme, it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  progressive 
members  of  his  own  party.  He  has  aimed 
to  reinforce  the  power  of  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  the  railroads,  and  to  afford 
the  people  of  the  country  a  safe  deposit 
for  their  savings.  Equally  without  doubt, 
he  has  in  the  formulation  of  his  bills  yielded 
so  far  to  the  ad\ice  of  men  whose  interests 
are  generally  believed  to  be  other  than 
the  interests  of  the  people  that  he  has 
estranged  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  his  own  party. 

In  general,  then,  while  the  President  will 
"get  something"  of  the  legislation  that  he 
has  asked,  the  likelihood  now  is  that  Con- 


gress will  adjourn  with  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  disappointments  for  him  than  of 
gratifications. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  WASHINGTON 

CONGRESS  has  been  in  session  long 
enough  to  have  discussed  all  the 
most  important  bills  in  the  committees 
and  to  have  reported  most  of  them  and  to 
have  amended  and  discussed  them;  and 
many  of  these  measures  have  been  passed 
by  one  House  or  the  other.  You  would 
think,  therefore,  if  you  came  from  Mars  and 
knew  nothing  of  Congressional  ways,  that 
you  would  hear  in  Washington  of  prodigious 
efforts  by  the  Members  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  measures  as  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  country  —  especially  those 
proposed  by  the  President  as  definite  obliga- 
tions that  the  dominant  party  is  under  to 
enact  because  they  are  the  measures  that 
it  was  presumably  elected  to  enact. 

But  you  hear  no  such  talk.  The  talk 
you  hear  is  of  a  three-sided  political  wrangle 
between  the  regular  Republicans,  the  Insur- 
gents, and  the  Democrats.  Nor  is  it  pri- 
marily about  the  best  result  for  the  country, 
but  rather  about  the  best  campaign  mate- 
rial for  this  summer's  use  on  the  stump. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  No  man 
who  knows  our  political  methods  would 
expect  anything  very  different  just  before  a 
Congressional  election.  Yet  the  domination 
of  purely  partisan  and  political  considera- 
tions does  seem  somewhat  worse  than  usual. 

There  are,  in  fact,  four  factions:  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  the  regular  Republi- 
cans, the  Insurgent  Republicans,  and  the 
Democrats.  No  two  of  them  agree  on  many 
measures  and  no  two  of  them  work  con- 
stantly together.  The  Presidential  faction 
is  the  least  hopeful,  and  the  Democrats  the 
most  hopeful  —  not  of  legislative  results 
but  of  election  results;  for  legislation  comes 
second  in  the  thoughts  of  all  but  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  election  comes  first. 

NORRIS  OF  NEBRASKA 

REPRESENTATIVE  George  Washing- 
ton Norris,  of  Nebraska,  has  done  the 
country  two  services  which  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  members 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  A  year  ago  he 
found  a  way  across  the  entrenchments  laid 
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around  the  Payne  tariff  and  won  for  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  jnit  kerosene  on  the  free- 
list.  This  spring  he  wrested  from  the 
Organization  freedom  for  Congress  to  assert 
its  own  control  over  its  own  rules.  In  both 
cases,  his  victory  was  the  victory  of  a 
strategist,  playing  the  jjarliamentary  game 
against  almost  imjjossible  odds,  with  a 
keener  wit  than  that  of  the  wit  of  those  who 
had  loaded  "  the  game,"  watching  his  chance 
with  a  tireless  patience.  One  man  without 
position,  against  two  hundred  welded  into 
the  most  powerful  political  machine  that 
Washington  has  ever  known,  he  has  twice 
beaten  them  at  their  own  game. 

Mr.  Norris  is  a  man  worth  knowing  and 
watching,  it  is  not  frequently  that  he  rises 
from  his  seat  —  in  the  southeast  of  the 
House,  amid  the  abandoned  society  of 
Democrats,  under  the  Speaker's  great  white 
throne;  when  he  does  rise,  the  House  listens. 
Mr.  Norris  spends  most  of  his  time  in  his 
office,  Room  214,  in  the  Congressional 
office  building,  in  executive  session  with  him- 
self, a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  his  heels  on  the 
table.  What  is  he  thinking  of  —  boyhood 
days  on  the  Ohio  farm,  the  Indiana  college 
and  his  debating  society,  the  judgeship  to 
which  he  was  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  3,  or 
the  plurality  of  22  which  sent  him  to 
Congress  ? 

For  three  months  the  subject  of  his  soli- 
tary cogitations  was  how  to  get  past  the 
Speaker  and  before  the  House  a  slip  of 
paper  which  he  had  carried  in  his  pocket 
until  it  had  become  thumbed  and  dog-eared 
and  creased.  That  was  all  that  he  needed  to 
work  a  revolution. 

The  Organization  would  gi\'e  something 
to  know  what  move  Mr.  Norris  of  Nebraska 
is  thinking  of  now,  in  the  smoke  of  his 
stogie  in  Room  214. 

AT  THE  BUNG  OF  THE  "PORK  BARREL" 

THE  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  re- 
cently published  the  following  dis- 
patch from  Washington  on  its  front  page, 
under  the  headline:  "More  for  State 
Rivers:" 

"Senator  Simmons  covered  himself  with  glory 
before  the  commerce  committee  to-day  by  add- 
ing 8265,000  more  for  North  Carolina  waters 
to  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  making  the  total 
amount  added  by  him  $870,000.     The  bill,  as 


amended,  carries  provisions  for  $1,270,000,  the 
largest  amount  the  state  ever  got. 

"The  best  thing  about  the  situation  is  that 
Mr.  Simmons  says  that  every  dollar  will  stick  in 
conference. 

"This  i)ill,  as  it  left  the  House,  carried  $390,000. 
Senator  Simmons  may  still  add  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  for  the  jjurchase  of  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal  as  a  part  of  the 
inland  waterway,  if  the  survey  gets  in  in  time." 

No  doubt,  the  appropriations  which 
Senator  Simmons  secured  are  for  wise  im- 
provements. But  the  system  under  which 
they  were  secured  is  vicious.  If  he  secures 
$1,270,000  for  justifiable  waterway  impro\e- 
ments  in  North  Carolina,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Senators  with  equal  influence  will  get 
large  sums  for  improvements  jn  their  states; 
and  if  there  are  no  waterways  which  deserve 
such  an  expenditure,  they  will  get  it  for 
waterways  which  do  not  deserve  it. 

They  are  expected  to  get  appropriations, 
and  the  expectation  is  not  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  appropriation  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  solicitors  from  the 
National  Treasury.  They  represent  states 
and  districts  and  they  are  more  interested 
in  "getting  things"  for  their  states  and  dis- 
tricts than  in  framing  legislation  upon  broad 
national  lines,  when  these  two  interests 
conflict.  This  is  not  primarily  the  fault  of 
the  legislators.  The  prime  trouble  is  that 
there  is  no  comprehensive  continuous  plan  for 
such  impro\'ements.  So  long  as  appro- 
priations can  be  got  by  the  industry  and  the 
influence  of  Congressmen,  the  people  will 
demand  such  results. 

A  Waterway  Service  or  Commission  which 
should  plan  for  the  whole  country  would  re- 
lieve Congressmen  from  the  necessity  of  beg- 
ging for  "the  folks  at  home."  So,  too,  a  Direc- 
tor of  Posts,  working  under  the  merit  system, 
would  remove  from  all  political  influences 
the  necessity  of  filling  post-office  positions. 

A  "  CAPITALIST "  ON  CAPITAL  AND  PINCHOT 

THIS  space  is  gladly  given  to  the  follow- 
mg  letter  from  a  man  who  has  brains 
and  public  spirit  and  courage  and  a  fortune 
to  boot,  and  so  much  modesty  that  he  will 
not  consent  to  the  use  of  his  name;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  he  is  interesting: 

"I  have  been  reading  your  article  about 
Pinchot.     No  doubt  all  that  you  say  is  true, 
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and  certainly  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrar}'. 
He  has  done  much  good  in  the  forestry  line, 
and  though  he  has  invented  nothing  new  — 
for  plenty  of  people  have  been  cutting  their 
woods  in  the  fashion  that  he  wants  them  cut — 
still,  he  deserves  much  credit  for  arousing  pub- 
He  attention  and  for  interesting  President 
Roosevelt. 

"But  he  has  been  doing  another  thing  which 
I  hold  to  be  verj-  detrimental  to  the  pubUc  inter- 
est, namely,  stirring  up  one  set  of  men  against 
another  and  inflaming  the  pubHc  mind  with  dis- 
like, distrust,  and  even  hatred  of  the  corpora- 
tions. It  would  not  take  much  to  make  the 
men  who  have  earned  and  kept  money  simply 
transfer  it  to  other  countries  —  as,  for  instance, 
Canada  —  or  put  it  in  the  bank  or  in  safe  bonds 
and  refuse  to  develop  anything.  I  already  see 
a  tendency  of  many  to  Canada,  which  has  been 
going  on  some  time,  and  is  growing  stronger, 
and  I  also  hear  lately  that  the  Canadians  do  not 
want  any  enterprise  in  our  countr}-,  but  would 
rather  go  to  South  America  than  come  here. 
Xow,  Pinchot  has  been  talking  —  shrieking  — 
about  the  water-power  trusts  —  about  one  con- 
cern trj-ing  to  corral  all  the  water-courses  used 
for  power  or  for  irrigation,  etc.  Pinchot  knows 
that  this  is  not  true,  for  I  have  told  him  so. 

"Pinchot  is  a  man  of  great  energ}'  and  ideals, 
and  he  is  also  a  sentimentalist  —  which  is  good, 
if  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  house. 
Xow  I  hold  no  brief  for  Ballinger  —  never  saw 
him,  never  knew  anything  about  him,  and  chs- 
like  his  face.  I  did  put  Pinchot's  picture  under 
the  eyes  of  a  keen  woman  —  and  I  may  say  that 
I  have  a  great  opinion  of  women's  judgment  of 
men  —  and  she  said:  'It  is  the  face  of  a  senti- 
mentalist.' 

"Personally,  I  am  glad  he  was  put  out  of 
office,  for  he  was  verj-  insubordinate.  He  had 
no  right  to  talk  to  the  President  as  he  did;  and, 
if  I  were  President,  I  should  ask  BalUnger  to 
move  out  of  the  way.  Whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong,  he  is  discredited,  and  the  nation  —  the 
one  party  to  be  considered  —  has  a  right  to  put 
Ballinger  aside,  just  as  it  puts  an  unlucky 
General  aside.  For  instance,  ^MacDowell  in 
the  Ci\il  War  was  a  man  of  great  abiUty  and 
energ}-,  but  somehow  or  other,  did  not  make 
things  go,  did  not  inspire  confidence,  and  he 
was  removed  from  active  command. 

"  Of  all  things,  do  not  let  us  have  anybody  in 
power  stirring  up  trouble.  What  is  needed, 
honestly,  more  than  most  things,  is  a  proper 
understanding  between  the  people  and  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  life.  The  locomotive  engi- 
neer doesn't  understand  the  point  of  \-iew  of  the 
railroad  president,  although  the  railroad  presi- 
dent drove  a  locomotive  ten  years  ago.     I  be- 


lieve it  to  be  ver\-  necessary  now  that  kind  feel- 
ings and  high  sentiments  should  be  encouraged 
between  people  who  do  one  kind  of  thing  and 
people  who  do  another." 

Xo,  no  —  let  us  not  stir  up  trouble. 
There  is  no  need  of  it;  for,  the  Lord  knows, 
trouble  is  active  enough  on  its  own  account, 
without  our  stirring.  But  there  is  something 
wrong  in  what  may  be  called  the  Conser^•a- 
tion  situation  —  something  somewhat  less 
than  satisfying;  and  when  the  race  is  run, 
we  bet  our  money  on  the  Sentimentalist. 
And  if  we  win  that  wager,  we  will  bet  both 
capital  and  winnings  that  the  American 
investor  will  manage  to  resist  the  temptation 
somewhat  longer  to  expatriate  himself  or 
his  money.  James  Russell  Lowell  said  in 
his  address  on  Democracy  that  he  could 
never  become  as  much  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  capital  as  about  the  rights  of  men, 
because  capital  had  always  shown  great 
ability  in  taking  care  of  itself.  And  surely 
this  is  true  —  the  more  men  that  ha\e 
chances  to  make  and  to  accumulate  capital, 
the  safer  both  men  and  capital  will  be. 

AMERICAN  HELP  FOR  LIBERIA 

OX'E  of  the  closing  acts  of  ^Ir.  Root's 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
State  was  to  write  an  urgent  letter  to  the 
President  saying  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  United  States  to  help  Liberia.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sent  it  to  Congress  with  a  strong, 
personal  endorsement,  and  a  Commission 
was  sent  to  Liberia  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Its  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Taft  has  recommended  to 
Congress  that  we  accept  a  larger  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  Negro 
republic.  This  means,  in  eflfect,  that 
Liberia  remains  on  the  map  of  Africa  — 
and  there  are  at  least  two  European  govern- 
ments which  will  not  welcome  the  infor- 
mation. 

The  essential  facts  about  the  Liberian 
government  that  were  reported  by  the  Com- 
mission are  apparently  the  same  that  were 
outlined  in  this  magazine  a  few  months  ago 
by  one  of  the  editors  who  had  made  a  per- 
sonal study  of  the  situation  —  the  facts 
being: 

(i)  That  Liberia  is  not  bankrupt,  its 
debt  being  only  two  and  a  half  millions, 
and    the    interest    being    regularly    paid. 
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(2)  That   the   Amcrico-Lihcrian    popuhi 
tion  is  a  remarkably  harmonious  and  peace- 
able   pco{)lc,    with    no    tendency    toward 
revolution  or  anarchy. 

(3)  That  the  rcj)ublic  has  been  repeatedly 
robbed  of  territory  on  three  sides  by  En[j;land 
and  France,  and  that  this  j^rocess  is  still 
going  on. 

(4)  That  Great  Britain,  using  the  Eng- 
lish loans  to  Liberia  as  a  subterfuge,  has 
apparently  been  bent  upon  reducing  the 
republic  to  the  status  of  a  British  protectorate. 

If  Congress  shall  act  favorably  upon  the 
President's  recommendations,  this  Govern- 
ment will 

(i)  Encourage  some  American  bankers 
to  take  over  the  Liberian  debt,  as  was  done 
in  the  cases  of  Central  American  republics. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  lift  the  British 
yoke  from  the  Liberian  Government. 

(2)  Lend  the  friendly  offices  of  the  State 
Department  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  British 
and  French  boundary  disputes  and  thereby 
safeguard  the  undoubted  rights  of  T^iberia 
over  large  areas  of  productive  territory. 

(3)  Help  the  Negro  government  reorgan- 
ize its  various  departments  on  a  better  basis 
and  lend  a  few  experts  in  finance,  agriculture, 
and  education  until  the  Liberians  are  com- 
petent to  do  without  them. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  in  these  proposed 
measures  to  excite  alarm,  even  though  the 
country  thus  assisted  happens  to  be  in  Africa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  American  people 
were  really  familiar  with  occurrences  of 
the  last  t\vo  years,  they  would  probably 
want  Congress  to  go  much  further  than  the 
President  has  recommended. 

Meanwhile,  steps  have  been  taken  which 
the  Liberian  government  will  interpret  as 
being  favorable  to  their  cause.  Dr.  Ernest 
Lyon,  who  has  already  ser\'ed  six  years  as 
American  ^Minister  at  Monrovia,  and  who 
has  steadily  opposed  the  intrigues  of  the 
English,  has  been  returned  to  his  post. 
A  professor  in  Wilberforce  University  has 
gone  with  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Legation, 
and  Lieutenant  Davis  of  the  Tenth  L^nited 
States  CsLvalry  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  Military  Attache  —  the  object  being  to 
teach  military  science  instead  of  learning  it. 
As  a  further  evidence  of  the  friendly  interest 
of  the  American  Government,  these  gentle- 


men were  despatched  to  Liberia  in  the  scout 
cruiser  Birmingham. 

The  presence  of  an  American  cruiser  ofl 
the  Liberian  coast  was  very  timely,  for  an- 
other reason.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  Brit- 
ish intrigue,  the  natives  in  the  original  Mary- 
land colony  at  Cape  Palmas  started  a  dis- 
order that  was  much  magnified  in  the  Euro- 
pean cablegrams  —  as  has  been  done  many 
times  before.  The  Liberians  have  shown 
remarkable  cleverness  in  handling  these 
native  quarrels.  Once  or  twice  in  the  last 
thirty  years  they  have  had  to  fight,  but  dip- 
lomacy has  usually  proved  more  effective. 
A  German  gunboat  was  anxious  to  land 
marines,  but  the  Marylanders  requested  the 
captain  promptly  to  leave  Liberian  waters. 
Small  African  countries  have  learned  that 
European  marines  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
when  once  they  are  invited  ashore. 

THE  PHILANTHROPIC  TRUST 

MR.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  expressed 
his  wish  to  give  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  to  a  self-perpetuating  board  "to 
promote  the  well-being  and  to  advance  the 
civiHzation"  of  mankind  and  to  promote 
"any  or  all  of  the  elements  of  human 
progress"  —  in  a  word,  to  be  applied,  over 
an  indefinite  period,  always  by  the  judg- 
ment of  living  men,  for  what  seems  to  them 
the  best  purposes  of  civilization.  A  national 
charter,  practically  identical  with  the  charter 
now  asked  for,  was  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  General  Education  Board,  to  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  $53,000,000. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
the  charter  now  asked  for  permits  a  wider 
range  of  philanthropic  activities  than  the 
General  Education  Board  has. 

Although  the  charter  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  provoked  no  criticism,  the  request 
for  this  new  charter  has  called  forth  most 
extraordinary  eccentricities  of  opposition. 

The  main  facts  are  these:  Here  is  a  man 
with  a  colossal  fortune,  already  the  most 
generous  giver  of  wisely-directed  gifts  per- 
haps in  the  whole  history  of  philanthrophy. 
He  has,  in  fact,  reduced  giving  money 
helpfully  to  a  better  scientific  method  than 
any  other  man  of  great  fortune.  He  gives 
it  not  by  impulse  but  by  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  his  trained  adnsers  after 
thorough  investigation. 
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But  even  more  important  than  the  well- 
thought-out  plans  that  govern  his  gifts 
while  he  yet  lives  is  his  recognition  of  this 
principle:  that  money  can  be  used  more 
wisely  for  the  help  of  mankind  by  any 
fairly  competent  body  of  living  men  than 
by  the  direction  of  the  wisest  man  that  ever 
lived  —  after  he  is  dead.  The  historj'  of 
philanthrophy  is  made  up  in  large  measure 
of  ludicrous  and  tragic  failures  caused  by 
conditions  imposed  upon  gifts  by  dead 
men.  Human  needs  and  opportunities  for 
help  and  conditions  under  which  real  help 
may  be  given  change.  They  often  change 
so  rapidly  that  benefits  of  one  decade  become 
hindrances  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  therefore,  shows  the 
highest  practical  wisdom  in  wishing  his  great 
fortune  to  be  applied  to  human  helpfulness 
over  a  long  period  —  always  by  the  judg- 
ment of  living  men.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  is  a  better  plan  than  any  other. 

The  theoretical  and  imaginary  dangers 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  philanthropic  trust 
have  suggested  cannot  become  real  dangers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  asked 
for,  because  at  all  times  it  "shall  be  subject 
to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  But  suppose  it  be  granted  that 
some  danger  to  the  public  welfare  lurks  in 
incorporating  a  self-perpetuating  body  of 
men  to  administer  this  philanthropic  trust, 
the  same  danger,  w^hatever  it  may  be,  is 
made  still  greater  by  refusing  to  incorporate 
it.  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  leave  his  money 
to  his  heirs  or  to  whom  he  pleased,  for 
whatever  purposes  he  pleased  —  in  other 
words,  to  individuals.  All  the  dangers  that 
lurk  in  great  fortunes  are  surely  magnified 
as  long  as  they  are  within  the  control  of 
indi\'iduals,  who  may  do  with  them  what 
they  will;  and  they  are  minimized  if  they 
are  left  to  self-perpetuating  bodies  of  men 
pledged  to  devote  them  —  without  com- 
pensation to  themselves  —  to  the  public 
welfare.  Such  a  body  is  always  amenable 
to  public  opinion,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
such  a  charter  as  this  now  asked  for,  always 
within  direct  reach  of  Congressional  action. 

•    II 

Mr.  Rockefeller  evidently  worked  out 
this  plan  of  a  "philanthropic  trust"  after 


many  years  of  thought  and  experience; 
for  he  explained  in  his  Reminiscences,  how 
he  had  conceived  the  central  idea  of  it  as 
far  back  as  the  early  days  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. And  he  has  seen  the  plan  tested  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  working  of  the 
General  Education  Board.  Other  large 
benefactors,  too,  have  adopted  the  same 
plan,  notably,  the  Carnegie  Board  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  Sage 
Foundation. 

The  funds  of  the  General  Education 
Board  (853,000,000)  are  not  withdrawn 
from  productive  uses,  and  the  income  is 
devoted  to  education  in  the  most  diverse 
ways;  and  as  new  opportunities  to  advance 
educational  work  arise,  a  self-perpetuating 
board  can  and  will  seize  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  But  if  this  money  had  all 
been  distributed  to  institutions  that  now 
exist  or  had  been  given  only  for  such  definite 
uses  as  any  one  man  or  group  of  men  could 
see  at  any  one  given  time,  a  portion  of  it 
—  large  or  small  —  w^ould  surely  have 
missed  the  best  use,  as  conditions  change. 

Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  the 
philanthropic  trust — although  this  phrase 
for  the  moment  arouses  some  prejudice  — 
is  by  so  very  much  the  best  method  of 
applying  large  sums  of  money  for  the  help 
of  mankind  that  it  bids  fair  to  hold  a  place 
among  the  most  useful  devices  of  modern 
organization.  Its  perfection,  if  not  its 
discovery,  will  probably  be  the  thing  whereby 
]\Ir.  Rockefeller  will  be  remembered  longest, 
and  philanthropists  of  the  future  will  imitate 
it.     For  it  is  scientific  and  constructive. 

CURING  BLINDNESS  BEFORE  IT  HAPPENS 

THIRTY  years  ago  a  Leipzic  physician 
named  Crede  made  a  discovery  that 
has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  human 
race  than  all  the  philanthropies  for  the  blind 
put  together.  It  was  simply  this:  one  drop 
of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  eye  of  a  newborn  child  will  positively 
prevent  the  opthalmia  ("sore  eyes")  of 
infants  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  much  of 
the  blindness  that  is  now  in  the  world. 
Within  a  very  few  years  he  had  convinced 
the  physicians  of  all  countries  that  this  is 
true. 

As  a  result,  "the  Cred6  method"  is  prac- 
tised by  nearly  every  physician  who  has 
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received  his  training  in  the  regular  schools, 
for  young  doctors  have  been  taught  that 
it  is  almost  a  badge  of  infamy  if  an  infant 
in  his  practice  develop  this  form  of  eye 
trouble.  Nobody  can  even  guess  at  the 
number  of  children  saved  from  life-long 
l)lindness  by  the  Crcde  solution. 

So  universal  and  undeniable  is  the  value 
of  this  simple  method  that  it  comes  some- 
what as  a  sur[)rise  to  learn  that  an  active 
campaign  is  under  way  in  many  states  to 
enforce  its  use.  Since  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  is  cheap,  and  since  even  a  child 
can  drop  it  into  an  infant's  eye,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  any  failure 
to  use  it. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  not  with  the 
regular  physicians  but  with  the  "irregulars" 
and  the  midwives.  Left  to  themselves, 
many  of  these  irresponsibles  who  are 
allowed  to  hold  in  their  hands  the  fate 
of  many  new  li\'es  will  continue  to  dis- 
regard this  important  duty;  it  should 
be  required  of  them,  of  course.  The 
Survey,  however,  says  that  only  twelve 
states  have  even  made  a  beginning  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  most  hopeful  fact  is  that  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  now  concerning  itself 
with  this  duty  to  the  newborn.  With  a 
reasonable  amount  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  an  intelligent  public,  even  an  unin- 
telligent legislator  may  be  brought  around 
to  the  point  of  action,  for  it  is  only  through 
legislation  that  the  danger  of  blindness  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  every  family  to  lend 
a  hand.  If  your  state  has  not  enacted  a 
law  requiring  the  use  of  the  Crede  solution, 
write  to  your  representative  and  to  your 
state  senator  and  ask  him  why.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  no  family  should 
entrust  its  health  to  a  physician  (of  any 
name  or  school)  who  is  so  far  behind  the 
times  as  to  neglect  this  precaution.  That 
of  itself  should  be  considered  as  a  glaring 
evidence  of  quackery  or  incompetency. 

THE  COMET 

WHEN  the  sky  was  last  ablaze  with  the 
amazing  glory  of  Halley's  comet, 
Africa  was  an  unknovm  continent,  Asia  was 
a  land  of  mystery,  Japan  a  hermit  nation. 
There  was  no  German  Empire,  no  Kingdom 


of  Italy.  Texas  and  California  belonged 
to  Mexico.  'Inhere  was  not  a  mile  of  rail- 
road on  the  continent  of  I"Airoj)e.  The  world 
had  not  heard  the  name  of  Morse,  or  of 
Darwin.  Yet  the  peo[)le  of  1835  knew  that 
the  comet  was  coming  just  as  well  as  we 
know  it.  But  on  its  visit  next  before  that, 
it  came  unexpected  excejjt  by  the  few  who 
accepted  the  strange  prediction  of  Edmund 
Halley. 

This  year  the  celestial  visitor  ought  to 
terrify  no  one  in  the  civilized  part  of  the 
world.  Anyone,  however,  who  knows  the 
persistency  of  superstitious  ignorance  knows 
that  millions  will  be  frightened,  as  all  will 
be  amazed;  that  religious  revivals  will 
flourish,  that  men  will  go  insane,  that  the 
best  of  us  will  read  not  without  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fearsome  cyanogen  tail  through 
which  we  are  to  pass.  As  we  watch  for  the 
phosphorescent  glow  in  the  evening  sky  of 
May  i8th,  we  shall  all  be  thrilled  a  little 
at  the  thought  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
corpuscles  which  have  been  swept  to  us  out 
of  depths  of  space  far  deeper  than  the  fly- 
ing earth  ever  visits,  and  which  to-morrow 
will  be  on  their  swift  way  back  to  the 
mysterious  gulfs  of  night. 

Had  so  near  an  approach  of  the  comet 
occurred  in  earlier  centuries,  alarm  would 
not  have  been  confmcd  to  the  superstitious. 
LePlace  himself  once  drew  a  fanciful  picture 
of  the  result  of  an  imagined  approach  which 
raised  a  tidal  wave  that  covered  the  Alps 
and  finally  drew  the  earth  out  of  its  orbit, 
permanently  altering  its  temperature  and 
the  length  of  the  year.  LePlace  was 
unaware  that  a  comet's  mass  was  insignifi- 
cant. Newton  was  more  nearly  right 
when  he  guessed  that  a  man  might  put 
a  comet  into  his  pocket  if  he  could  squeeze 
it  together. 

There  will  be  no  collision  this  time,  though 
undoubtedly  there  have  been  many  col- 
lisions during  the  last  billion  years  or  so  — 
many  collisions  e\ddently  without  serious 
result.  In  ^819,  and  again  in  1861,  the 
earth  passed  through  comets'  tails.  Nobody 
knew  it  at  the  time.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
to-day,  if  the  calculation  of  the  astronomers 
were  to  prove  wrong  and  we  should  have 
a  collision,  we  should  experience  from  it 
nothing  more  startling  than  the  sight  of  a 
swarm  of  September  meteors. 
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A  THEATRE  WITH  A  5,000,000  AUDIENCE 

IT  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  persons  who  go  to  the 
motion-picture  theatres,  but  is  apparent  to 
anybody  that  they  are  working  a  revolution  in 
the  amusement  field.  Five-cent  theatres 
abound  on  ever)'  hand;  their  illumination 
is  the  most  garish,  their  white  and  golden 
fronts  are  the  most  inviting,  the  crowds 
about  them  the  biggest  to  be  found  on 
the  street.  Squads  of  police  are  necessary 
in  many  places  to  keep  in  line  the  expectant 
throngs  awaiting  their  turn  to  enter  the 
inner  glories. 

The  motion-picture  show  has  already 
passed  out  of  the  empty  store-room  stage 
into  the  possession  of  many  large  and  famous 
playhouses.  In  New  York  the  biograph 
manager  has  driven  vaudeville  and  the  old- 
fashioned,  first-class  drama  from  the 
jManhattan  Theatre,  the  Union  Square, 
the  Lincoln  Square,  the  Circle,  the  Majestic, 
the  Yorkville,  the  Savoy,  Keith  and  Proctor's 
23d  Street  Theatre,  and  the  Harlem  Opera 
House,  among  others,  and  threatens  to 
occupy  e\en  the  Academy  of  Music,  ^^'hen 
the  great  hall  which  long  served  the  metrop- 
olis for  an  Opera  House,  and  in  which  New 
York  gave  its  ball  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  — 
when  so  famous  a  place  echoes  the  click  of 
the  moving-picture  reel,  something  is  tak- 
ing place  that  merits  attention. 

There  are  said  to  be  to-day  12,000  bio- 
graph theatres  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  "coining  money,"  one  and  all.  They 
are  driving  vaudeville  and  melodrama  out 
of  business  and  cutting  into  the  gate-receipts 
of  the  more  sedate  entertainment  houses. 
The  "galler)'  god,"  whose  modest  contri- 
bution used  to  be  in  the  aggregate  an 
important  part  of  a  season's  success,  is 
in  his  place  no  more;  he  has  saved  part  of 
his  quarter  and  is  occupying  a  cushioned 
orchestra  seat,  watching  the  phantasma- 
goric performance  on  the  screen  of  "The 
Bijou  Dream,"  "The  Crystal  Palace," 
"TheMignon"  or  the  "Theatre  Unique." 

The  biograph  theatres  already  support 
twenty  or  thirty  stock-companies,  who  act 
before  the  camera  and  appear  simulta- 
neously in  a  hundred  cities.  Twenty  new 
productions  go  out  every  week  in  a  million 
and  a  half  feet  of  film,  on  which  Mr.  Edison 
gets  a  royalty  of  half  a  cent  a  foot  —  more 


than  87,000  a  week.  Five  million  people 
are  thought  to  be  in  daily  attendance  at  the 
picture  shows.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
concern  what  sort  of  plays  are  run  on  the 
stage  and  what  sort  of  articles  are  published 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  is 
surely  important  that  the  subject-matter 
of  the  most  popular  medium  of  reaching 
the  people  be  at  least  not  degrading. 

Already  the  moving-picture  has  been 
applied  to  serious  educational  uses.  May  it 
not  be  used  in  political  campaigns?  And 
are  there  not  many  good  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  put? 

ABOUT  MAGAZINES  -  QUICK  AND  DEAD 

FOUR  periodicals  were  smothered  at 
once  the  other  day,  the  old  Literary 
World,  the  Critic,  the  Reader,  and  Putnam^ s, 
when  Putnam's,  which  had  absorbed  all 
these  others,  was  taken  over  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly;  and  about  the  same  time  the  unes- 
tablished  Van  Norden''s  ceased.  The  Liter- 
ary World  and  the  Critic,  each  in  its  day, 
did  excellent  service  and  deserve  grateful 
remembrance.  But  the  others  were  sheer 
mistakes  of  ambition  and  judgment. 

The  American  magazine,  at  its  present 
stage  of  development,  is  a  ver\'  peculiar  thing 
It  was  once  described  as  the  business  of  buy- 
ing white  paper  and  of  selling  it  soiled  at  a 
profit  —  a  definition  that  is  incomplete 
because  in  so  very  many  cases  the  soiled 
paper  is  sold  at  an  enormous  and  progressive 
loss.  There  is  a  firm  of  periodical  brokers 
in  New  York  who  will  sell  you  magazines 
at  bargain-counter  prices.  Here  are  some 
of  their  announcements: 

"A  standard  magazine  can  be  bought  cheaply, 
owing  to  the  financial  circumstances  of  its  owner. 
Has  reasonable  paid  circulation,  which  is  profit- 
able without  any  advertising.  $5,000  will  buy 
if  bought  quickly." 

"There  is  a  certain  ecclesiastical  annual 
which  has  been  established  many  years  and  has 
had  good  sale.  This  would  probably  appeal 
to  a  minister  who  has  publishing  ambition. 
Price  $5,000." 

"We  know  of  two  or  three  very  large  propo- 
sitions which  would  take  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  each  to 
buy,  and  they  are  good  purchases  at  the  prices 
at  which  they  could  be  obtained.  The  pub- 
lishers will  not  permit  us  to  name  these  proper- 
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ties  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  ability,  stand- 
ing, and  financial  resources  of  any  possible 
purchaser.  \Vc  should  be  glad  to  talk  with 
principals  who  could  finance  purchases  up  to 
the  amount  of  $750,000." 

Periodicals,  therefore,  as  properties  seem  to 
resemble  property  in  heiresses  -  they  can  be 
bought,  but  never  in  an  open  market.  They 
must  be  the  subjects  of  private  negotiation. 
And  the  vendors  wish  to  know  something 
about  the  bidders.  These  brokers  say  in 
their  circular: 

"It  would  interest  us  to  learn  if  you  have 
any  thouglit  of  buying  a  periodical;  if  so,  whether 
you  have  in  mind  a  general  publication  to  reach 
everybody;  or  a  special  periodical  like  a  trade, 
mercantile,  professional,  or  class  paper;  if  the 
latter,  what  class  would  most  interest  you? 
how  large  a  j^roperty  you  would  consider;  and 
how  much  cash  you  are  prepared  to  pay  down; 
references  to  substantiate  these  statements  are 
desirable;  also  what  your  experience  and  capa- 
bilities are;  whether  you  are  prepared  to  give 
security  aside  from  the  property  purchased, 
and,  if  so,  what  such  security  consists  of; 
whether  you  desire  a  controlling  interest;  and 
what  kind  of  work  you  seek  to  do  on  the  publi- 
cation if  other  than  general  supervision;  also 
whether  you  would  prefer  a  well-developed  and 
profitable  property  valued  accordingly,  or  an 
undeveloped  or  badly  managed  publication, 
which,  while  having  good  prospects,  can  be 
boug'nt  at  a  comparatively  low  figure;  write, 
'phone,  or  call." 

II 

But  the  subject  has  less  ghastly  aspects 
than  traflEic  in  foundlings  and  cadavers  and 
misfit  ambitions.  Several  types  of  maga- 
zines have  already  clearly  developed  and 
established  themselves.  The  professional 
and  trade  and  "class"  magazines  of  the 
better  class  have  done  this.  They  serve  a 
definite,  clearly  defined,  useful,  and  there- 
fore profitable  service.  The  "general" 
magazine  of  entertainment  and  of  mild  and 
easy  instruction,  too,  has  a  clear  and  big 
field,  with  its  stories  and  its  pictures  and  its 
pleasant  sketches  of  places  and  of  men,  and 
especially  of  stage  women.  One  branch  of 
this  family  is  the  story-magazine  pure  and 
simple:  it  contains  nothing  but  stories. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  family  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  entertainment,  is  more 
sensational,  and,  being  akin  to  the  theatre. 


does  not  scorn  on  occasion  to  entertain  you 
with  horrors.  When  the  public  humor 
seems  to  invite  such  shows,  it  will  "muck- 
rake" for  you  with  the  sprightliest  indigna- 
tion at  the  degradations  of  our  "so-called 
civilization,"  and  shriek  you  a  sermon  in 
any  type  that  yoj  i)refer,  or  "stage"  an 
arch-rascal  who  kindly  consents  for  j)iety's 
sake  to  exi)ose  his  gang.  The  conduct  of 
this  kind  of  magazine  is  a  precarious  busi- 
ness, but  when  managed  with  skill  it  is 
profitable  —  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  standard  "general"  magazines  which 
have  been  and  are  efTective  institutions  for 
popular  culture  do  not  increase  in  number. 
But  they  maintain  themselves,  though  per- 
haps with  a  relatively  waning  influence 
because  of  the  multiplication  of  cheaper 
magazines  that  in  varying  degrees  invade 
their  field.  Like  other  excellent  institu- 
tions, they  fulfil  their  mission  and  prosper 
according  to  the  ability  with  which  they 
are  conducted, 

A  newer  kind  is  the  magazine  that  con- 
cerns itself  chiefiy  with  the  present  activities 
of  the  world  and  is  interpretative  of  contem- 
porary life;  and  they  have  come  into  exis- 
tence chiefly  because  of  the  geographical 
and  other  limitations  of  the  newspapers. 
They  have  the  whole  country  as  their  field, 
and  not  merely  the  newspaper's  circum- 
scribed territory.  It  is  through  them, 
therefore,  that  writers  on  current  subjects 
and  immediate  problems  can  best  reach  the 
people  and  exert  the  greatest  influence  on 
action  and  opinion.  As  the  newspaper 
editorial  has  declined  in  its  effectiveness, 
articles  in  this  kind  of  magazines  have 
taken  its  place  —  and  a  larger  place  than  the 
newspaper  editorial  ever  filled. 

Ill 

But  the  whole  magazine  business  is  yet 
very  new,  to  a  degree  still  in  its  formative 
stage,  and,  therefore,  in  an  unsuspected 
measure  precarious.  Our  oldest  magazine. 
Harper^ s,  is  yet  edited  by  the  same  man  who 
edited  it  in  its  beginning  —  the  venerable 
primate  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Alden  (long  life  to  him !) . 

The  better  magazines  have  been  and  are 
one  of  the  prime  influences  in  American  life 
—  for  instance,  the  Century,  as  the  instru- 
ment whereby  the  fine  spirit  and  high  aims 
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of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  worked  them- 
selves out  to  our  lasting  benefit.  And  the 
worst  of  the  magazines  are  surely  a  dissipa- 
ing  and  some  even  a  degrading  influence  on 
youth  and  flabby  maturity.  They  present 
the  wrong  types  as  the  heroic  and,  worse 
yet,  they  stuff  the  mind  with  straw  till  it 
ceases  to  know  beans. 

All  alike,  in  their  substructure,  rest  on 
two  pillars.  The  first  is  the  pillar  of  the 
advertiser,  without  whom  there  would  be  no 
cheap  magazine.  Whatever  magazine  you 
read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  goes  to 
you  at  the  price  you  pay  only  because  it 
serves  its  readers  as  a  means  of  conveying 
purely  commercial  as  well  as  purely  literary 
or  political  or  social  information  (soap  with 
your  fiction  and  breakfast-food  with  your 
literature  and  automobiles  with  your  social 
studies) ;  and  if  it  did  not  serve  the  adver- 
tiser and  his  patrons,  it  could  not  serve  the 
reader  —  at  the  present  price.  If,  there- 
fore, you  should  think  of  buying  that  "  stand- 
ard magazine,"  which  the  brokers  say  "has 
reasonable  paid  circulation  and  is  profit- 
able without  any  advertising,"  look  it  care- 
fully in  the  mouth  before  you  put  your 
money  down. 

The  other  pillar  is  cheap  postage,  of  which 
also  the  reader  gets  the  benefit,  and  which 
was  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  postal  service  was  conceived  — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  to 
make  profits  to  be  diverted  by  unorganized 
bad  government  management.  A  reor- 
ganization of  the  postal  service,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  that  Congress 
appointed  a  few  years  ago,  would  result 
in  a  profit  to  the  Department  except  as 
the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
might  cut  it  down;  and  the  rural  free  delivery 
would  itself  yield  a  j)rofit  if  the  express 
companies  would  kindly  permit  Congress  to 
establish  even  a  local  parcels  post. 

IV 

Before  buying  a  magazine,  therefore,  or 
trying  to  establish  one,  ambitious  bankers 
and  other  persons  who  suffer  from  perverted 
ambitions  might  begin  their  preparatory 
studies  with  an  examination  of  the  political 
influence  of  transportation  companies,  of 
post-office  organization  and  conduct,  and 
then  of  the  orjianization  and  distribution 


and  the  normal  development  of  the  adver- 
tising business,  varied  with  excursions  for 
knowledge  into  the  mysteries  of  the  tariff  on 
wood-pulp;  thence  to  the  best  machinery 
for  binding,  with  which  men  are  now  strug- 
gling with  much  sweat  of  brow  and  purse, 
and  of  rapid  color-printing;  till  finally  a 
question  of  some  difficulty  is  reached  by  this 
simple  question:  How  are  you  going  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  wholesome  reading  matter 
the  people  will  pay  for?  When  you  have 
found  that  out,  you  have  only  made  the 
beginning.  For  you  yet  have  the  task  of 
informing  them  that  you  have  wholesome 
and  interesting  wares  for  sale.  And  you 
will  discover  that  the  louder  you  shout  the 
deafer  they  become,  these  people  to  whose 
instruction  you  propose  to  dedicate  your 
fortune  and  your  life.  For  the  most  comical 
tragedy  in  our  democracy  is  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  trying  to  instruct  the 
people,  of  whom  the  people  never  even  hear. 

Further  yet,  if  you  knew  what  whole- 
some instruction  the  people  want,  you  could 
not  possibly  find  men  who  can  write  it  in 
the  language  of  the  people.  For  the  persons 
who  now  write  write  chiefly  to  one  another 
in  a  bookish  lingo  which  the  people  do  not 
understand  or  care  to  understand.  And  the 
men  who  have  the  most  helpful  knowledge 
are  those  eminent  illiterates,  the  great 
scientific  investigators,  who  express  them- 
selves in  mathematical  or  chemical  formulas 
or  in  the  dog-Latin  vocabulary  of  their  crafts 
—  a  vocabulary  of  con\oluted  and  pon- 
derous unintelligibility. 

Yet  the  leaders  of  human  progress  in  the 
sciences  and  in  all  the  practical  activities, 
as  well  as  in  story-telling,  are  discovering  that 
the  magazines  are  the  most  direct  and 
effective  instruments  for  reaching  that  most 
elusive  and  inaccessible  of  all  things,  the 
public  mind.  Once  in  a  long  while  some- 
body has  the  genius  (or  the  luck)  to  find 
it;  and  nowadays  he  finds  it  through  some 
magazine. 

For  the  one  distinctive  thing  about  it  is 
its  general  circulation.  This  gives  it  its 
advantage  over  the  newspaper  and  over 
the  book;  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
become  in  a  peculiar  sense  an  institution 
of  our  democracy.  There  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  our  development  of  it  in  any 
other  country. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT  pro\okcs  positive 
oi)inions  about  himself.  Ask  any 
man  you  meet  what  he  thinks  of 
him  and  he  will  not  say,"  Well,  I  don't  know," 
but  he  will  tell  you  something  delinite. 

The  two  chief  o{)inions  that  men  hold 
of  him  may  fairly  be  expressed  in  this  way: 

(i)  That  he  is  of  a  restless  and  reckless 
nature,  self-confident  and  spectacular,  and 
acts  before  he  thinks  and  therefore  lacks 
sound  judgment  and  is  a  dangerous  man 
to  entrust  with  power.  "  He  shoots  as  soon 
as  a  leaf  shakes." 

(2)  That  he  is  a  great  leader  of  the 
people,  a  man  of  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ment in  our  time,  and  of  an  unparalleled 
variety  of  activities,  essentially  a  moral 
leader  who  regards  the  go\'ernment  as  an 
instrument  to  lift  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
position  of  the  Republic  to  higher  levels  — 
an  inspirer  of  youth,  a  conservator  of 
natural  wealth,  a  courageous  enemy  of 
privilege,  an  apostle  of  the  square  deal. 

But  men  who  hold  these  differing  opinions 
agree  in  this  —  that  he  must  yet  be  seriously 
reckoned  with.  He  is  not  only  a  national 
figure,  but  he  is  now  become  a  world  figure. 
No  other  li\ing  man  commands  so  nearly 
a  world-wide  attention  to  everything  he 
says.  There  has  been  no  other  man  in  our 
time  with  so  large  or  so  enthusiastic  a 
personal  following.  His  enemies  who  have 
ridiculed  him  during  his  year  of  absence 
have  found  themselves  reading  even  the 
commonplaces  of  his  conversation,  cabled 
at  high  cost  from  Khartoum,  or  Rome,  or 
Berlm,    or    Paris. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  then,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  national  asset,  and  every  American  is 
now  re-appraising  him;  and  every  large 
political  plan  of  either  party  for  the  next 
two  years  will  be  made  with  direct,  if  not 
acknowledged,   reference   to   him. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  will  say  nothing 
about  party  politics  —  for  some  time.  He 
will  be  loyal  to  Mr.  Taft's  Administration 
and  loyal  to  Mr.  Taft.  Still  the  fact  already 
stares  everybody  in  the  face  that  the  masses 


of  the  Republican  parly  now  wish  him  to 
enter  the  next  Presidential  race,  however 
they  may  feel  two  years  hence;  and,  if  he 
should  favor  further  tariff  revision  (as  he 
will  when  the  time  comes)  and  give  new 
meaning  to  what  we  call  Conservation  and 
again  make  war  on  "predatory"  financial 
and  industrial  combinations,  even  many 
Democrats  will  wish  him  again  in  the  White 
House,  in  preference  to  any  man  in  their 
own  party.  He  is  become  a  popular,  not 
a  partisan,  hero. 

n 

Nothing  is  easier  or  more  hazardous  than 
political  prophecy,  and  few  things  less 
instructive.  Yet  every  analysis  of  present 
forces  must  point  in  some  direction. 

At  present  we  have  an  earnest,  con- 
scientious, unselfish  President  trying  to 
do  his  high  executive  task  and  to  put  his 
policies  on  the  statute-books.  But  in  the 
effort  to  })ut  his  policies  on  the  statute- 
books,  Mr.  Taft  has  chosen  as  his  chief 
reliance  the  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  now  very  plain  that  this 
majority  has  forfeited  public  confidence. 
The  next  Congress  may  ha\e  a  Democratic 
majority.  This  majority,  if  it  be  won,  will 
mean  chiefly  a  rebuke  to  the  authors  and 
to  the  high  defender  of  the  Aldrich-Payne 
Tariff  Act.  It  may  mean  other  things,  but 
it  will  mean  this  surely. 

If  a  guess  may  be  made  by  precedents, 
a  Democratic  Congress  will  accomplish  little 
except  to  prevent  a  Republican  President 
from  doing  anything — especially  a  President 
who  works  with  his  party  rather  than  with 
public  opinion.  The  country  will  then  be 
in  a  mood  for  "a  man  who  does  things." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  seek  another 
nomination.  His  enemies  will  hardly  be- 
lieve this,  but  his  friends  know  that  it  is  true. 
Perhaps  he  would  miss  it  if  he  were  to  seek 
it.  And  if  he  enter  the  race  again  he  will 
run  a  grave  risk  of  losing  something  of  the 
unique  place  that  he  now  holds  in  the  minds 
of     men.      If     he    consider    his    personal 
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comfort  and  fame,  he  will  not  consent  again  to 
serve  as  President.  But  if  the  present  forces 
and  tendencies  in  political  life  persist  for 
two  years,  he  may  find  himself  nominated 
without  having  sought  the  nomination  — 
perhaps  even  in  spite  of  his  personal  wish 
—  and  be  unable  to  decline. 

No  man  in  our  history  since  Washington 
has  faced  such  a  situation;  but  events 
may  shape  themselves,  and  they  seem 
not  unlikely  to  shape  themselves,  so  as  to 
put  Mr.  Roosevelt  face  to  face  with  it. 

Ill 

The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  wish  the  government 
to  do  is  to  restrain  corporations  from  having 
undue  and  improper  influence  in  industry 
and  government  —  a  subject  about  which 
more  sorts  of  nonsense  are  written  and 
spoken  than  about  any  other  subject  of 
our  time.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  real 
"issue"  here  —  a  grave  cause  for  profound 
concern.  The  square  deal  is  violated  in 
industry  every  day.  The  railroads,  for 
instance,  have  stopped  giving  rebates  in 
the  old  form,  but  they  have  not  stopped 
favoring  one  locality  against  another. 
By  "commodity  rates,"  or  by  other  long- 
sanctioned  customs  which  establish  purely 
arbitrary'  and  artificial  conditions,  the  rail- 
roads can  and  do  determine  what  industries 
may  thrive  and  what  may  not  thrive  in  any 
gi\-en  city  or  region  —  often  regardless  of 
nearness  to  raw  material  or  to  markets.  In 
a  word,  the  Government  regulation  of  rail- 
roads has  hardly  begun  in  earnest.  The 
first  crude  efforts  have  been  much  more 
irksome  to  the  railroads  than  beneficial 
to  the  public;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  has 
yet  hardly  been  touched,  and  there  is  more 
agitation  ahead  of  us. 

Currency  and  banking  reform  we  do  not 
yet  at  all  understand.  But  it  will  play  a 
large  part  in  public  discussion  before  many 
years.  We  have  a  miserable  system  —  no 
system  at  all,  in  fact;  and  we  must  devise 
one.  Shall  we  have  postal  savings  banks? 
This  question  touches  only  the  fringes  of 
the  problem.  But  the  large  banking  inter- 
ests have  laid  the  foundations  for  an  enor- 
mous structure  of  popular  criticism  and 
distrust  by  tr\'ing  to  pro\-e  that  postal  sav- 
ings banks  are  not  necessary  nor  desirable. 


And  when  the  far  larger  subjects  of  a  Central 
Bank  and  of  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
currency  take  hold  on  the  popular  mind, 
the  popular  mind  will  wake  up  to  this  fact: 
that  the  concentration  of  financial  and 
banking  power  has  gone  on  until  a  little 
group  of  men  control  it  to  a  degree  ne\'er 
dreamed  of  even  a  decade  ago.  A  Central 
Bank  ?  They  are  a  Central  Bank  under 
the  present  system.  What  shall  the  Go\'ern- 
ment  do  then?  There  is  much  more  agita- 
tion ahead  of  us. 

In  the  third  place,  the  meagre  result  of 
Mr.  Taft's  well-meant  call  of  Congress  to 
revise  the  tariff  provoked  a  demand  for  real 
tariff  revision;  and  the  flood-gates  are  open 
now.  The  Payne  Act  is  not  satisfactor}' 
and  more  mere  tinkering  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  subject  will  not  down  until 
some  sweeping  changes  are  made  —  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  not  of  the 
protected  manufacturer.  There  is  more 
agitation  ahead  of  us. 

These  are  three  large  subjects  that  have 
to  do  with  the  square  deal.  And  they  have 
this  in  common:  victories  for  the  people  in 
every  one  of  them  must  be  won  first  by  pop- 
ular leadership.  They  cannot  be  won  by  mere 
work  with  Congress.  That  will  come  later. 
In  the  rousing  campaigns  before  us,  the 
people  will  want  leaders,  spokesmen,  dar- 
ing and  perhaps  even  reckless  champions. 

Well,  Mr.  Roose\elt  has  qualities  of 
popular  leadership  and  of  popular  spokes- 
manship  unmatched  in  our  time. 

You  may  ask  what  he  knows  about  "com- 
modity rates,"  or  about  banking  and 
currency,  or  even  about  the  tariff.  More 
than  you  may  think.  But  what  he  knows 
is,  in  all  seriousness,  aside  from  the  main 
point.  The  main  point  is  that  the  tariff, 
our  banking  and  currency  system,  and  our 
railroad  practice  do  violate  the  square  deal. 
They  do  not  give  equal  opportunity  to  all 
competitors.  They  are  based  on  privilege. 
As  soon  as  this  is  made  clear,  the  question 
raised  is  a  simple  moral  question.  It  is  no 
longer  an  intricate  question  of  finance  or 
of  transportation  or  of  tariff  schedules. 

Now  Mr.  Roose\'elt  can  see  the  moral 
bearing  of  these  questions  as  quickly  and 
as  thoroughly  as  any  man  alive;  and  (still 
more  to  the  point)  the  American  masses 
believe  that  he  will  use  the  power  of  govern- 
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ment  for  moral  ends  more  energetically  and 
efficiently  than  any  other  man.  He  has 
their  moral  confidence. 

If,  therefore,  these  big  subjects  and  more 
like  them  are  expressed  in  simple  terms  of 
morality,  and  the  j)eoi)le  demand  a  strong 
voice  and  a  big  stick  and  a  moral  puri)ose 
that  they  can  trust,  how  can  Mr.  Roosevelt 
escape?  And  can  he,  or  could  any  man, 
resist  such  a  call  by  the  people? 

IV 

The  moral  public  confidence  that  he 
commands  —  this  alone  explains  his  con- 
tinued and  apjmrently  increasing  {)opu- 
larity.  That  he  failed  to  secure  the  laws 
that  he  asked  for,  that  Congress  spurned 
him  and  even  insulted  him,  that  sometimes 
his  very  friends  were  made  weary  by  many 
preachments,  that  he  made  errors  of  judg- 
ment, that  he  mistook  emphasis  for  per- 
spective, that  he  ])rovoked  bitter  enmities, 
even  that  in  his  unceasing  employments 
he  sometimes  lacked  time  for  justice  in  his 
actions  —  these  are  forgotten  and  forgiven. 
He  believes  in  the  people  and  the  people 
believe  in  him.     Other  things  matter  little. 

In  the  face  of  a  storm  of  popular  criticism, 
a  stiff  statesman  once  said  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt: "I  give  it  up.  I  can't  understand  the 
common  people." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  he,  "you  are  not 
one  of  them." 

Whatever  the  multitudinous  mind  thinks 
and  the  common  conscience  feels,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sincerely  thinks  and  feels  and 
expresses  with  instant  accuracy  of  intonation 
and  emphasis;  and  he  acts  on  it  with 
instinctive  energy.  That  is  the  reason 
why  some  men  call  his  utterances  common- 
place (as  surely  many  of  them  are)  and  the 
reason  why  many  other  men  say  that  he  is 
a  consummate  politician  —  which  also  is 
true.  But  both  judgments  miss  the  point, 
because  they  leave  out  the  vitalizing  quality 
of  his  commonplace  utterances  and  of  his 
political  acumen.  That  vitalizing  quality 
is  his  moral  earnestness.  Intellectual  bril- 
liancy and  political  smartness  do  not  go 
far  in  leading  men.  But  sympathy,  under- 
standing, and  moral  earnestness  are  the 
common  qualities  that  make  uncommon 
popular  leaders.  No  other  qualities  can 
take  their  place,   and  they  are  invincible 


excej)t  by  greater  symjjathy,  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  masses,  and  greater  moral 
earnestness. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  therefore,  is  a  national 
asset  and  a  very  active  one.  Most  men, 
whate\er  o])inions  they  hold  about  him, 
are  now  discussing  what  he  ought  to  do; 
and  everything  has  been  suggested  —  except 
that  he  do  nothing:  for  this  is  inconceivable. 
Doubtless  he  has  j)lans  of  his  own,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  jjcrmitted 
to  carry  them  out.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, Senator,  builder  of  the  Canal,  editor, 
writer  (this  he  will  be,  but  only  as  an  inci- 
dent to  his  activity)  or  —  Sage  —  but  all 
occupations  are  contrary  to  nature  for  him, 
exce()t  political  leadership;  for  he  is  essen- 
tially a  preacher  by  action. 

All  such  speculation  is  idle  amusement, 
except  as  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  political 
plan-making  in  the  near  future.  He  stands 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  large  number 
of  people  as  the  best  impersonation  of  their 
progressive  moods  and  ambitions;  and  this 
fact  will  have  its  effect  in  every  political 
convention  of  the  next  two  years.  What 
effect,    every    man  may  guess  for  himself. 

V 

In  the  meantime  everybody  can  see  cer- 
tain general  political  facts  and  tendencies, 
such  as  these:  the  split  of  the  Republican 
party  within  a  year  after  its  leadership  fell 
back  into  the  old  hands;  the  necessity  of 
uniting  it  not  by  mere  organization  but  by 
a  leader  of  the  aroused  people;  the  especial 
need  of  a  popular  Republican  leader  to 
offset  the  rising  opportunity  of  the  Demo- 
crats; the  reassertion  of  the  strength  of  the 
Government  over  great  financial  and  trans- 
portation powers;  the  reassertion  and  ex- 
tension of  Conservation;  and  a  hundred 
lesser  things,  such  as  the  saving  of  Alaska 
from  spoliation,  more  rapid  work  on  reclam- 
ation projects,  the  breaking  of  the  solid 
South;  and,  as  a  sentimental  consideration, 
under  whose  administration  would  it  be 
fittest  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal?  And, 
as  for  foreign  relations,  what  American  do 
other  governments  and  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world  know  best  ? 

It  used  to  be  said  in  Wall  Street  (and  in 
all  the  little  Wall  Streets  of  the  land), 
"With  Roosevelt  gone,  we'll  have  quiet." 
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Now  you  may  often  hear  it  said  in  these 
same  communities,  "I'm  for  him  again, 
if  he'll  'bust  up'  the  big  fellows." 

"He  'busted  up'  nothing  when  he  was 
in." 

"Well,  he  scared  'em  to  death." 

And  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  Oregon 
and  Georgia  —  almost  anywhere  —  you  will 
hear  men  say:  "I'd  rather  see  Roosevelt 
in  the  White  House  than  any  other  man." 

All  this  may  have  no  meaning  two  years 
hence  when  the  conventions  meet,  and  after 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  homilies  for  a 
hundred  numbers  of  Tlie  Outlook.  But  it  is 
the  present  mood  of  many  men;  and  pres- 


ently, when  he  lands,  their  shouts  will  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
Enthusiasm  may  cure  itself  of  excess  by 
vociferous  expression.  We  have  before 
now  calmed  ourselves  down  by  shouting 
ourselves  hoarse.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt,  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,  is  more  than  a  national 
mood.  He  is  a  national  temperament,  and 
temperaments  reassert  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  whatever  awaits  us, 
life  is  becoming  again  more  animated;  for 
the  ex-President  is  to  mankind  in  the  mass 
the  most  interesting  personality  in  the  world. 
And  you  can  neither  laugh  away  nor  argue 
away  the  question,   "What  next?" 


THE  MAN  WITH  A  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 


T 


HIS  is  part  of  a  note  from  a  clergy- 
man in  New  Jersey,  a  man  past 
fifty: 

"I  have  just  bought  my  first  big  investment, 
a  4  per  cent,  bond  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  I  have  been  sanng  money  for 
more  than  twent}'  years,  putting  it  away  in  banks 
or  bu)'ing  small  shares  in  companies.  I  find 
after  all  these  years  of  experiment  that  you 
cannot  get  any  sort  of  safety  in  investment* 
until  you  have  money  enough  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  big  bankers  and  authorities  to 
take  some  interest  in  you.  I  have  six  shares 
of  stock  that  are  good  and  sixteen  that  are  not 
good.  Twice  I  have  been  a  loser  in  sa\ings- 
bank  failures,  and  once  I  was  tied  up  for  three 
years.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  that  is 
publicly  known  to  put  money  away  in  safety  — 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  way." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  little  pessi- 
mistic about  this  matter;  but  he  came  near 
enough  the  truth  to  be  interesting. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  sanngs 
banks  of  New  York,  ISIassachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Michi- 
gan are  as  safe  for  small  funds  as  any  gen- 
eral sort  of  investment  for  big  funds.  Every 
now  and  again  there  is  a  failure,  it  is  true, 
even  in  ^Massachusetts.  Yet  there  are  also 
failures  in  even  the  standard  railroad  bonds. 

Then,  if  a  man  have  some  shght  judgment, 
the  local  building  and  loan  companies  of 


New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa 
are  very  good  places  to  put  away  small  sums 
of  money  month  by  month.  The  residents 
of  these  states  come  to  know  this  pretty 
well.  Where  the  citizen  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  or  ]Massachusetts  patronizes 
the  savings  bank  because  he  knows  that  it  is 
all  right,  the  citizen  of  a  state  not  blessed 
with  such  good  savings  banks  is  often 
favoured  with  better  building  and  loan 
companies. 

There  are  many  states,  of  course,  where  a 
man  is  not  supposed  to  save  any  money. 
Many  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  , 
have  neither  savings-bank  laws  worthy  of  the  1 
name  nor  strong  laws  regulating  building 
and  loan  companies,  mutual-savings  asso- 
ciations, nor  any  other  form  of  state  institu- 
tion for  the  guarding  of  the  funds  of  the  poor. 
In  these  states  pirates  flourish  and  the  legis- 
lators are  too  busy  passing  railroad  biUs 
and  such  things  to  bother  about  a  Uttle  fact 
Uke  that. 

Again,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
small  investor  could  not  buy  standard 
securities  from  standard  bankers  in  the  big 
cities.  It  has  been  true  of  course  that  the 
small  investor  did  not  receive  the  same 
attention  in  the  big  houses  that  was  given 
to  the  large  investors;  and  from  this  the 
impression  has  become  widespread  that  the 
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big  houses  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with 
the  little  investor. 

But  lately  Wall  Street  and  all  the  other 
streets  that  do  financial  business  have 
catered  more  directly  to  the  small  investor. 
Even  standard  railroad  bonds,  like  the 
New  Haven  debentures  or  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  refunding  bonds,  have  been 
made  in  Si 00  denominations.  Many  of  the 
newer  bond  issues  of  the  big  street  railways 
and  lighting  companies  have  been  put 
out  in  very  small  securities,  sometimes  as 
small  as  $100. 

Outside  of  Wall  Street  and  its  securities, 
nearly  all  the  real-estate,  title-company, 
irrigation-company,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bonds  have  been  made  in  these  small  denom- 
inations, the  same  size  as  the  standard 
share  of  stock.  Always  stocks  are  bought 
and  sold  in  single  shares,  $100  or  less. 

Then  many  of  the  standard  houses  in 
Wall  Street  will  sell  bonds  to  the  investor 
under  arrangements  that  permit  the  pay- 
ment in  instalments.  The  movement  is 
not  very  widespread,  nor  is  it  much  encour- 
aged in  very  conservative  circles,  for  it 
often  amounts  to  a  sale  on  margin.  Yet, 
if  a  man  can  pay  down  half  the  value  of  a 
bond  and  pay  off  the  rest  in  small  amounts 
not  too  far  apart  or  too  long  delayed,  he  can 
find  good  houses  willing  to  take  his  account 
on  that  basis. 

A  few  dealers  have,  from  time  to  time, 
offered  direct  facilities  for  buying  stocks 
on  instalments.  Most  of  them,  under 
analysis,  amount  to  an  offer  to  take  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  on  account,  buy  the 
stock,  keep  it  until  fully  paid  for,  then 
turn  it  over  to  the  buyer. 

This  is  not  safe  except  with  the  best  of 
banking  houses.  In  case  of  failure,  the 
buyer  seems  to  be  an  unsecured  creditor, 
for  the  debtor  has  both  the  stock  and  the 
money,  and  an  assignee  would  certainly 
not  honor  a  claim  for  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

One  house  —  and  there  are  doubtless 
others  that  do  the  same  thing  —  sold  public- 
utility  bonds  on  the  instalment  plan,  offer- 
ing to  put  the  bonds  into  a  trust  company 
in  trust  for  the  buyer,  to  be  delivered  when 
paid  for,  with  interest  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments. Such  an  arrangement  is  entirely 
satisfactory     to    the    buyer,    and    it     will 


])robably  become  more  extensive  as  time 
goes  on. 

Five  years  ago,  a  man  in  Pennsylvania 
started  putting  away  $100  a  year  to  build 
up  a  little  fund  to  educate  a  boy.  He 
reckoned  that  he  would  save  up  Sr,ooo  in 
ten  years,  when  the  boy  would  be  old 
enough  to  go  to  college.  This  man  bought 
one  share  of  railroad  stock  every  January. 
He  bought  only  stocks  whose  names  were 
known  to  him.  He  now  owns  one  share 
each  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Atchison, 
Southern  Pacific,  New  York  Central,  and 
Norfolk  &  Western. 

His  fund  is  worth  now  about  $580,  and 
he  has  received  in  addition  about  $70  in 
dividends  and  other  distributions.  He  says 
that  he  will  never  sell  any  of  the  stock  until 
after  the  ten-year  period,  and  will  be  content 
if  it  is  worth  $1,000  at  that  time.  In  the 
meantime  the  dividends  that  he  receives 
help  him  make  his  annual  contribution  to 
this  fund. 

If  a  panic  comes  along  he  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind,  but  his  stocks  seem  good 
enough  to  carry  him  through.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  get  a  couple  of  shares 
of  good  stock  cheap.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  sense  in  the  idea,  however  one  may  criti- 
cize it  as  amateurish  and  unscientific.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  far  too 
usual  method  of  picking  up  blocks  of  small 
industrial  stocks  which  cannot  be  sold  again. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
best  place  for  a  man  to  put  $100  is  the 
savings  bank,  if  he  live  in  a  state  where 
intelligent  laws  rule  these  banks.  If  not, 
there  are  institutions  even  under  the  sav- 
ings-bank laws  of  New  York  that  accept 
deposits  by  mail,  under  certain  conditions. 
There  are  others  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  states  that  are  infinitely  better 
than  indiscriminate  and  blind  investment. 
Then,  in  most  states,  if  there  are  no  savings 
banks,  the  trust  companies  or  national 
banks  have  savings  departments.  They 
too  are  safer  than  unskilled  investment. 

Whatever  a  man  may  do,  he  should  not 
rush  foolishly  into  the  buying  of  little 
"wild-cat"  stocks  merely  because  he  has  too 
little  money  to  make  a  bond  investment. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  poorer 
people  are  shut  out  from  safety  in  the  hand- 
ling of  their  funds.  C.    M.    K. 
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ONE  day  in  1908  a  man  went  out 
from  New  York  to  a  city  in  New 
Jersey  to  make  a  proposition  to  a 
very  wealthy  brewer.  The  brewer  is  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  make  money; 
seldom  in  a  long  and  profitable  career  has 
he  missed  a  chance  to  turn  an  honest  penny. 

He  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
to  the  proposition.  It  was  an  offer  of  a 
sort  not  unfamiliar  these  days  in  the  insur- 
ance world.  The  visitor  had  authority,  he 
said,  to  offer  $5,000  worth  of  stock  of  a  new 
casualty  company  in  return  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  brewer. 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about  cas- 
ualty insurance!"  the  brewer  said. 

"  No,  but  you  know  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
city  who  would  buy  stock  in  a  weU-managed 
company,  and  who  would  also  buy  insurance 
from  it.  We  lay  our  cards  on  the  table  so 
that  you  may  see  the  proposition  is  all  right. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  us  a  letter  to  your 
friends,  telling  them  that  you  know  all 
about  us  and  believe  in  us  and  are  yourself 
a  stockholder.  That  would  be  very  valu- 
able to  us  and  would  cost  you  nothing. 
The  block  of  stock  is  in  payment." 

Just  about  then,  something  struck  the 
brewer  pretty  hard.  He  began  to  ask  many 
questions  about  the  new  company,  how  it 
was  organized,  what  it  intended  to  do,  how 
much  it  ought  to  make  every  year,  and  so 
on.  Then  he  asked  for  time  to  consider 
the  proposition. 

There  were  many  other  conferences. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  brewer  found  out 
all  that  was  to  be  known  about  the  new 
company.  He  realized  that  the  men  who 
were  running  it  "stood"  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  without  any  initial  invest- 
ment worth  while  and  without  any  mate- 
rial risk.  When  he  realized  that,  he  turned 
down  the  New  York  proposition,  not 
brusquely  but  finally. 

The  brewer  then  called  in  a  young  man 
in  town  whom  he  knew  fairly  well.  This 
young  man  was  connected  with  a  life- 
insurance   agency,   had  been   the  secretary 


of  a  high  public  official,  and  had  originally 
come  from  the  newspaper  ranks  —  a  good 
combination  for  the  work  that  the  brewer 
had  cut  out  for  him.  He  knows  how  to 
handle  men,  to  turn  corners  without  knock- 
ing them  down,  and  to  reach  the  newspapers. 

The  brewer  outlined  to  this  young  man 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  a  New  Jersey 
casualty-insurance  company,  organized 
along  modern  lines  and  financed  mostly 
in  the  city  itself.  His  own  friends,  he  said, 
would  undoubtedly  support  it.  An  immense 
amount  of  insurance  business  in  casualty 
and  indemnity  lines  was  directly  under  his 
own  control.  Would  the  young  man  go  in 
with  him  and  help  to  get  up  such  a  company  ? 

The  young  man  said  that  he  would.  They 
enlisted  the  help  of  another  young  man, 
one  with  more  experience  in  organization 
work,  and  they  launched  the  new  company. 
First  of  all,  they  organized  a  little  company 
of  their  own.  Its  mission  was  to  float  the 
new  casualty  company,  sell  its  stock,  and 
take  a  good  commission  for  such  sale; 
then,  when  the  larger  company  was  in  oper- 
ation, to  act  as  general  agents  for  it  in  the 
richest  casualty  territory  —  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  brewer  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  details.  He  put  up  $10,000  1 
cash  with  which  to  start  the  wheels  going,  I 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  one-third  of  the 
profits  of  the  organization  company. 

A  charter  was  secured  very  quickly  — 
note  that  the  first  young  man  had  political     . 
affiliations— and  an  office  was  rented  at  once,     j 
That  was  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 

Right  away,  one  of  the  typical  prospec- 
tus booklets  was  drafted  and  printed.  It 
is  neat  but  not  gaudy.  This  statement 
applies  only  to  its  physical  appearance. 
Its  contents  are  gaudy  but  not  very  "neat." 
Some  of  the  statements  contained  in  it  will 
be  touched  upon  in  slight  detail  later  on. 

Thousands  of  these  booklets  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  business  men  of  New 
Jersey.  They  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  most  of  the  responsible  business 
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men  and  manufacturers  of  all  the  cities  from 
Atlantic  City  to  Patcrson.  At  the  same 
time,  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the 
papers  calling  for  stock  salesmen. 

Nobody,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
could  buy  more  than  250  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  new  company,  worth  $5,000. 
The  price  of  the  shares  was  tixed  at  $10 
and  the  surplus  $10,  so  that  a  buyer  of  one 
share  of  stock  paid  S20. 

Things  started  out  with  a  rush.  A  board 
of  directors  was  gathered,  including  many 
men  whose  names  are  well-known  both  in 
the  larger  business  circles  of  New  Jersey 
and  to  Messrs.  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  The 
company  went  on  record  as  declaring  that 
none  of  these  gentlemen  received  any  spe- 
cial inducements  to  serve.  Some  of  them, 
however,  got  their  stock  at  a  discount  of 
40  per  cent,  on  the  surplus  —  20  per  cent, 
on  the  total  cost  —  while  others  had  private 
agreements  with  the  agency  that  their  own 
casualty  business  would  be  written  for  them 
at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent. 

Lest  this  seeming  contradiction  should 
seem  to  impugn  the  honesty  of  the  com- 
pany, it  may  be  added  that  the  statement 
that  no  special  inducements  were  offered 
was  made  by  the  insurance  company,  while 
the  special  inducements  were  really  offered 
by  the  promotion  company.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  Truth  is  still  held  in  high 
repute  and  honor  in  New  Jersey. 

There  were,  during  the  early  months  of  the 
life  of  this  company,  a  few  burning  moments. 
Several  of  the  directors,  when  they  found  out 
by  reading  the  prospectus  and  the  news- 
papers that  they  had  been  made  directors, 
came  around  and  gently  removed  their  names 
from  the  list.  These  were  thin-skinned 
gentlemen.  There  were  plenty  of  others  to 
succeed  them.  In  time,  a  Hst  of  thirteen 
directors  was  held  together,  including  some  of 
the  most  prominent  politicians,  ex-state 
officers,  manufacturers,  and  even  bankers 
in  New  Jersey.  These  gentlemen  to-day 
guide  the  destinies  of  this  company. 

The  flotation  year  was  not  exactly  a  bed 
of  roses.  In  spite  of  everything,  the  stock 
went  out  slowly.  To  be  sure,  the  pro- 
moters made  statements  every  now  and 
again  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "half-sub- 
scribed," and  then  again  "fully  subscribed" 
—  and   even,   quite  lately,   they  raised   the 


price.  But  the  salesmen  found  it  hard 
going,  and  one  by  one  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  it.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
year  the  situation  was  critical.  The  com- 
pany was  not  supposed  to  begin  doing  busi- 
ness until  its  stock  was  paid  up;  that  is  the 
law.  At  that  lime  a  little  more  than  half 
was  really  jjaid  up,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
rest  was  contracted  for  by  the  promotion 
syndicate  and  other  stock-seUing  agencies. 

It  began  business.  If  any  one  who  reads 
the  law  wants  to  know  how  it  was  man- 
aged, Trenton  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  and  it  has  an  Insurance 
Department.  Ask  it.  Presumably  the  law 
was  met.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  some- 
where in  the  Trenton  records  there  is  an 
affidavit  signed  by  responsible  officers  of  the 
company  to  the  effect  that  all  its  capital 
and  surplus  have  been  subscribed  and  paid 
for  in  full.     Anyway,  business  has  begun. 

It  is  well  to  summarize  the  position  of  the 
promoters  —  remembering  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  begun  and  founded  at  the  instance 
of  a  Jersey  brewer  who  had  figured  out  that 
some  good  money  was  to  be  gathered  in  by 
becoming  the  promoter  of  such  a  company. 

First,  the  promoting  company,  consist- 
ing of  the  brewer  and  his  young  friends, 
has  received  a  commission  of  40  per  cent, 
on  the  surplus  of  the  company,  a  matter 
of  about  Sioo,ooo. 

Second,  the  brewer  advanced  Sio,ooo  for 
expenses,  which  was  probably  repaid  out  of 
this  $100,000. 

Third,  the  promoters  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  promotion.  This  total  is  unknown, 
but  nobody  who  knows  anything  about  it 
supposes  that  it  took  more  than  half  the 
Sioo,ooo,  including  the  Sio,ooo  advanced. 

Fourth,  the  same  three  men,  organized 
into  a  general  agency  company,  have  an 
exclusive  contract  to  collect  the  agency 
commissions  in  the  best  area  in  the  Union 
for  the  next  decade  or  more.  This  contract 
was  given  to  them  as  an  additional  payment 
or  commission  for  their  services.  The  or- 
iginal plan  was  to  let  this  contract  cover  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  IMassa- 
chusetts,  and  Illinois.  Some  one  put  up  a 
red  flag,  and  the  area  was  reduced. 

Fifth,  the  brewer  is  president;  the  first 
young  man  is  secretary;  the  literature  of  the 
company  does  not  say  what  the  salaries  are. 
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The  fourth  item  in  this  little  hst  is  a 
beautiful  thing.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
commission  is  unknown  to  us.  Represen- 
tatives of  four  casualty  companies  were 
asked  to  guess  at  it.  The  lowest  guess  was 
5  per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  Sioo 
collected  in  premiums  from  the  area  remain- 
ing in  these  five  best  states  during  the  next 
ten  years  or  so,  the  three  gentlemen  in  the 
agency  company  will  get  S5  net. 

Now  this  may  or  may  not  amount  to 
much.  If  the  company  is  even  moderately 
successful,  its  premium  receipts  from  this 
area  will  run  very  close  to  $2,000,000  a 
year  on  an  average.  If  it  did  this,  the 
agency  would  divide  a  commission  income 
of  about  Sioo,ooo  a  year. 

From  all  the  evidence  now  in  hand,  it 
would  seem  that  this  company  is  a  great 
success.  The  gentleman  of  hops  and  malt 
guessed  right.  Why  work  when  one  can 
organize  a  new  casualty  company? 

The  promoters  have  fared  well.  What 
of  the  stockholders  and  the  policy-holders? 
Out  of  every  $100  contributed  by  the  stock- 
holder, the  promoters  got  S20.  There 
remains  S80  to  work  for  the  interest  of  the 
stockholder  and  to  safeguard  the  insur- 
ance of  the  policy-holder. 

The  company  may  make  good  —  but  it 
is  a  very  long  chance.  In  the  original 
booklet  issued  by  the  promoters  to  catch 
stockholders,  the  casualty  insurance  busi- 
ness was  outlined  in  very  glowing  terms. 
There  was  a  long  list  of  companies  — 
twenty-one  in  all  —  which  had  averaged 
10  per  cent,  a  year  on  their  capital  stock 
for  the  last  decade.  The  public  was  told 
that  this  was  a  fair  resume  of  the  casualty 
business,  and  that  the  new  company  could 
hardly  fail  to  duplicate  the  performance. 
In  its  intent,  of  course,  this  statement  is 
flatly  untrue.  Only  the  best  of  the  com- 
panies were  lined  up  in  parade.  I  can 
name  nearly  as  many  casualty  companies 
that  have  either  gone  into  bankruptcy  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  or  are  to-day  tottering  to- 
ward the  grave  where  lost  hopes  lie  buried. 

Then  there  is  an  army  of  mediocre  com- 
panies whose  annual  business  barely  keeps 
their  heads  above  water.  In  addition, 
there  are  ninety-nine  new  companies,  like 
this  Jersey  concern,  organized  within  the 
last    year   with    the   purpose   of   affording 


somebody  a  chance  for  a  fat  commission 
and  perhaps  a  permanent  job. 

.\ny  sensible  business  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  study  insurance  state'ments  or  to 
dig  into  the  state  reports  on  such  com- 
panies must  see  at  a  glance  that  the  cas- 
ualty business  is  no  gold-mine.  It  is  a 
good,  legitimate  business,  but  there  are  no 
huge  margins  of  profit.  The  estimates  used 
in  the  making  of  this  promotion  literature, 
not  only  in  the  Jersey  company  but  in 
nearly  all  the  other  new  companies,  are 
simply  gilded  fiction. 

Studying  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan 
Suret}',  the  Union  Casualty'  &  Surety,  the 
Guarantors'  Liabilitj'  Indemnity,  the  Con- 
soHdated,  and  many  others  of  the  type, 
any  critic  will  reach  a  conclusion  at  once  that 
the  stockholders  of  the  new  companies  are 
taking  great  chances.  Yet,  directly  in  the 
face  of  fact,  the  promoters  of  the  new  com- 
pany put  into  their  booklet  a  statement 
that  not  a  single  stock  casualty  company 
has  ever  failed. 

Years  ago,  there  was  a  similar  campaign. 
More  than  seventy  new  casualty  concerns 
were  floated  in  a  short  period.  All  but  two 
or  three  of  them  collapsed.  In  some  of 
them  the  stockholders  paid  large  assess- 
ments before  the  end,  and  lost  both  the 
original  investments  and  the  additional 
investments. 

As  to  policy-holders,  what  chances  are 
there?  At  the  outset,  they  are  asked  to 
insure  in  a  company  whose  surplus  is  im- 
paired to  the  extent  of  40.  per  cent.  Some 
will  do  it;  but  most  people,  in  taking  out 
insurance  to  safeguard  their  business,  will 
prefer  to  take  it  from  companies  whose 
capital  and  surplus  is  intact  and  whose 
additional  assets  make  the  insurance  real 
insurance  and  not  mere  promises  to  pay. 
The  experience  of  the  business  world  teaches 
that  the  weaker  a  company  is  in  resources 
the  slower  it  is  to  pay  claims  and  the  more 
unsafe  is  the  insurance  that  it  sells. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  in  some  Ne^^• 
Jersey  industry  one  of  the  directors  has 
become  interested  in  this  new  company 
and  attempts  to  swing  toward  it  the  cas- 
ualty and  indemnity  and  liability  insur- 
ance of  the  industry.  A  proposition  to  that 
effect  is  brought  into  the  executive  com- 
mittee.    Another  member  of  the  committee, 
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not  interested  in  the  casualty  company,  has 
some  remarks  to  make: 

"Mr.  Bkmk,"  he  says,  "if  you  want  us 
to  take  our  policies  away  from  the  old- 
line  company  in  which  we  have  been  satis- 
factorily insured  for  the  last  ten  years 
you  must  have  good  reasons.  What  are 
they  ?  Show  us  how  strong  is  this  new  com- 
pany. We  are  here  as  trustees  for  our  stock- 
hoklers,  not  as  puUers-in  for  a  new  insurance 
company.     What  are  your  inducements?" 

Stated  baldly,  this  whole  scheme  of  the 
new  insurance  company  looks  like  a  dead- 
fall. The  reason  why  there  have  been  more 
casualty  companies  organized  in  the  last 
year  than  existed  in  this  country  before  that 
time  lies  in  this  theory  that  if  business  men 
can  be  induced  to  become  directors  they 
will  bring  big  business  with  them.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  is  true  —  but  in  the  main  it 
is  a  palpable  falsehood.  No  honest  busi- 
ness man  will  imperil  himself  and  his  part- 


ners in  business  by  j)atr.)ni/Jng  a  new 
company  in  which  he  himself  is  interested, 
if  by  so  doing  he  weakens  the  safeguards  of 
his  own  business. 

The  theory  is  based  on  a  su[)jjosition  that 
self-interest  is  stronger  than  the  sense  of 
trusteeship  in  the  minds  of  business  men  of 
America.  In  other  words,  the  new  company 
based  on  this  theory  caters  to  dishonesty  and 
seeks  for  its  directorate  the  class  of  busi- 
ness men  that  can  be  fooled  or  coaxed  into 
a  betrayal  of  trust. 

This  campaign  of  insurance  finance  has 
gone  too  far.  It  is  time  that  somebody 
sounded  an  alarm.  Thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country  have  been  cajoled 
into  buying  the  stocks  of  such  companies 
as  this  one,  and  to-day  the  campaign  is  in 
full  swing  so  that  other  thousands  may 
follow.  Unsound  insurance  is  being  placed 
every  day  upon  the  business  of  men  who 
ought  to  be  covered  by  sound  insurance. 


HOW  TO   HELP  MEN    MOST  WITH 

MONEY 

A   MAN    MORE    IMPORTANT   THAN   A    PLAN 


By    ARTHUR    T.    HADLEY 

PRESIDENT     or    YALE    UNIVERSITY 


THE  thing  needed  is  not  plans,  but 
men.  A  well-thought-out  plan 
without  a  man  to  execute  it  is  a 
waste  of  money;  and  as  a  rule,  the  more 
comparati\ely  the  details  have  been  thought 
out  by  a  man  who  is  not  going  to  execute 


them  himself,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount 
of  money  wasted.  Get  a  man  with  a  plan, 
and  the  more  money  he  has  the  greater  is  his 
chance  of  doing  a  large  work;  but  a  plan 
without  a  man  is  as  bad  as  a  man  without  a 
plan  —  the  more  he  has  the  more  he  wastes. 


A  GREAT  SCHOOL  OF   POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


By   HERBERT    CROLY 


AUTHOR   OF       THE   PROMISE   OF   AMERICAN   LIFE 


ANY    well-considered    plan    for    the  plished  by  means  of  subsidies  on  behalf 

expenditure  of  money  by  an  indi-  of  social  amelioration.     An  individual,  no 

vidual    benefactor  for  the  public  more    than   a   government,    cannot   create 

welfare  must  be  based  upon  a  sound  con-  with    his    money    those    formative    ideas, 

ceptioTN  of  what  can  and  cannot  be  accom-  purposes,    and    methods    upon    which    the 
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advancement  of  civilization  depends.  He 
cannot  even  do  much  to  encourage  the 
\itaHty  of  these  germs  of  civilization  already 
existing  in  a  community.  But  when  a 
formative  social  or  educational  idea  has 
reached  comparative  maturity,  and  has 
created  its  indispensable  apparatus  of  tech- 
nical methods  and  discipline,  a  rich  man 
may  with  none  but  beneficial  results  provide 
for  its  future  subsistence. 

Thus  the  contribution  which  individual 
benefactors  can  make  to  social  improve- 
ment at  any  one  time  is  severely  restricted  — 
in  such  a  wise  that  if  these  restrictions  are 
overlooked  their  subsidies  are  likely  to 
become  baneful  in  their  effects.  They  must 
wait  upon  the  spontaneous  development  of 
ci\'ilizing  purposes  and  methods  in  society, 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  precisely 
what  ]Mr.  Rockefeller  proposes  to  do  by 
means  of  this  new  Foundation,  Inasmuch 
as  he  cannot  give  away  during  his  life-time 
as  much  money  as  he  wishes  with  any  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  his  gifts  will  prove 
to  be  permanent  benefactions,  he  seeks  to 
found  an  organization  which  can  continue 
to  carry  on  his  admirable  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing excellent  educational  and  charita- 
ble ideas  as  fast  as,  but  no  faster  than, 
they  can  prove  themselves  worthy. 


In  this  connection,  howe\"er,  mention  may 
be  made  of  one  addition  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  countr}^  which  might  prove 
to  be  of  the  utmost  benefit,  and  for  which 
every  necessary  antecedent  preparation  has 
been  made.  We  are  in  need  of  a  national 
School  of  Political  Science,  similar  to  the 
Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  founded  in 
France  after  the  disasters  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Such  a  school  should  be 
designed  as  the  crowning  member  of  the 
departments  of  political  science  in  the  several 
universities.  It  should  be  situated  in  Wash- 
ington, and  should  receive  only  advanced 
students.  Its  chief  object  should  be  to 
turn  out  men  equipped  —  either  as  admin- 
istrators or  legislators  —  for  public  life; 
but  it  could  carry-  on  an  important  supple- 
mentary^ work  of  diffusing  throughout  the 
country  the  results  of  any  experiments  in 
political  practice,  and  of  investigations  into 
various  questions  of  public  policy.  A 
national  School  of  Political  Science  is  pecu- 
liarly desirable,  because  it  would  constitute 
an  effective  recognition  of  the  fact  (too  often 
neglected)  that  the  prosperous  future  of 
a  democratic  nation  depends  upon  the 
foundation  and  diffusion  of  sound,  progres- 
sive ideas  and  authentic  information  in 
relation  to  living  political  problems. 


HELP   FOR   MEN   TO   BECOME   INDEPENDENT   FARMERS 


By   dr.    S.  a.   KNAPP 


OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE,   WASHINGTON 


IF  the  problem  be  limited  to  the 
United  States,  then  I  unhesitat- 
ingly affirm  that  the  greatest  ser- 
vice that  a  large  sum  of  money  could  render 
the  commonwealth  would  be  to  devote  it 
to  the  aiding  of  worthy,  industrious,  and 
thrifty  men  in  the  ownership  of  rural  homes, 
for  the  following  reasons : 

The  public  lands  suitable  for  homesteads 
have  nearly  all  passed  into  private  owner- 
ship and  values  are  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  soon  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  laborer  to  purchase  a  home  out  of  the 
savings  of  toil.  The  next  thirty  years  will, 
in  my  judgment,  determine  whether  the 
land  will  be  owned  by  the  masses  or  by  the 


few,  and  this  will  ultimately  mold  the 
character  of  our  government  and  finally 
of  our  civilization. 

Why  not  devote  the  money  to  education? 
That  is  exactly  what  is  proposed.  In  no 
public  school,  nor  in  all  the  schools  and 
colleges  combined,  is  it  possible  to  acquire 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  education  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  varied  duties  of  life,  if  we  include  in 
education  all  that  leads  out,  develops,  or 
trains  the  individual.  These  rural  homes 
are  so  many  schoolhouses  for  the  teaching 
of  this  greater  body  of  knowledge  upon 
which  so  much  of  success  depends. 

The  ownership  of  a  small  farm  teaches 
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conservatism  in  society  and  government; 
thrift;  independence  of  thought  and  action; 
the  management  of  alTairs;  tlie  necessity 
of  cooperation,  and  the  federation  of  inter- 
ests to  carry  out  great  projects. 

A  small  farm  is  a  state  reduced  to  a  few 
acres.  The  owner  plans,  manages,  legis- 
lates, votes,  governs,  is  employer  and 
employed,  superintends  and  labors,  suffers 
the  defeats  of  wrong  policies,  and  reaps  the 
rewards  of  successful  administration.  It 
has  been  obser\ed  for  many  years  that  the 
sons  of  small  farmers  develop  managing 
ability.  From  their  earliest  years  they  are 
compelled  to  do  things  and  to  act  inde- 
pendently. It  is  from  this  source  that  the 
greatest  number  of  managers  of  the  various 
enterprises  of  our  country  have  been  drawn. 

These  home-seekers  ask  no  charity.  All 
they  ask  is  that  some  reliable  body  of  men, 
backed  by  ample  capital,  shall  intervene 
to  protect  them  from  private  greed  result- 
ing in  inequitable  prices,  exorbitant  inter- 
ests, too  exacting  conditions,  or  too  speedy 
payments.  In  the  general  plan  for  such 
a  measure  it  should  be  provided  that  all 
options  should  favor  the  purchases  after 
the  owner  is  amply  protected.  The  rate 
of  interest  charged  should  not  exceed  four 
per  cent,  above  taxes  on  the  land. 


The  land  should  be  worked  under  a  system 
that  will  imj)rove  it. 

Ample  time  for  payment  should  be  given 
the  purchaser.  This  paper  is  too  limited 
for  details. 

U[)on  such  a  plan  there  are  thousands 
of  thrifty  young  men  raised  on  the  farm  who 
would  remain  in  the  country  but  who  now 
drift  to  the  cities,  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  thrifty  mechanics  in  towns 
and  cities  who  would  gladly  secure  country 
homes  with  such  aid  as  we  have  outlined, 
but  with  a  dependent  family  and  small 
means  they  are  afraid  to  cut  loose  from  their 
present  employment  and  risk  the  uncer- 
tainties of  locating  in  the  country.  A  body 
of  men  organized  to  promote  the  acqui- 
sition of  rural  homes  and  commanding 
large  capital  could  largely  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  small  holdings 
would  be  acquired  from  others,  and  mold 
the  legislation  in  the  several  states  so  as  to 
make  it  more  favorable  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  home. 

If  the  present  policy  of  forcing  the  fac- 
tories into  the  larger  cities,  with  the  added 
cost  of  plant  and  living  for  the  operatives, 
be  continued,  we  shall  soon  need  this  great 
body  of  conservative  rural  home-owners  to 
save  our  country  in  the  hour  of  peril. 


QUARANTINING  THE  HOME  AGAINST 
THE    DISEASES  OF  SUMMER 


DURING  the  next  six  months  —  the 
period  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  — 
the  average  American  home  will 
be  daily  endangered  by  malaria  or  intestinal 
diseases,  or  by  both.  Yet,  in  nearly  every 
case,  this  peril  may  be  reduced  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  by  a  small  expenditure 
for  wire-netting,  plus  a  reasonable  amount 
of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  keeper 
of  the  home. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  American  housewife  that  every  fly  that 
enters  her  home  may  be  heavily  laden  with 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  or  some  other 
intestinal    disease.     Microscopically    exam- 


ined, the  fly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
loathsome  of  all  creatures,  vultures  not 
excepted.  It  feeds  on  filth  by  preference, 
and  its  feet  are  so  formed  that  the  germs 
through  which  it  walks  are  carried  away  to 
be  distributed  wherever  the  fly  may  chance 
to  land  —  in  the  milk-pitcher,  perhaps. 
Its  possibilities  in  the  spread  of  disease  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  100,000  bacteria 
were  found  adhering  to  one  fly  that  was 
examined  in  Now  York  City. 

Too  many  people  are  content  with  the 
partial  exclusion  of  flies  from  the  house. 
Small  openings  are  overlooked  because  a 
few  stray  flies  do  not  cause  a  great  deal  of 
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discomfort.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  rate 
at  which  flies  multiply  is  overlooked.  Let 
us  suppose  that  one  fly  lays  her  eggs  in  an 
unoccupied  house  that  contains  sufficient 
fly-food,  and  that  no  destructive  force  inter- 
feres with  the  successive  generations.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  number  of  flies  in 
that  house  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  would 
be  about  ten  million !  And  yet  the  house- wife 
who  pays  no  attention  to  half  a  dozen  flies 
scattered  through  her  house  wonders  from 
day  to  day  "where  all  these  flies  come  from! " 

If  these  carriers  of  disease  be  rigidly 
excluded  from  contact  with  the  food  eaten 
by  any  family  this  summer,  the  danger  of 
diarrhoeal  diseases  may  be  disregarded. 
Of  course  the  flies  will  not  commimicate  the 
worst  of  these,  typhoid  fever,  unless  one 
case  of  that  disease  is  within  the  range  of 
their  activity,  but  they  are  the  hosts  of 
many  other  parasites.  Here  is  a  definite 
and  well-authenticated  instance  of  how  they 
quickly  spread  typhoid  germs: 

A  regiment  of  healthy  young  men,  most 
of  them  from  one  city,  was  mustered  into 
service  for  the  Spanish-American  war. 
For  several  weeks  they  were  encamped 
within  their  o\vm  state.  It  was  not  a  joyous 
outing;  the  food  was  scant  and  cooked  by 
men  who  did  not  know  even  how  to  boil 
potatoes;  the  sudden  change  to  tent  life 
produced  many  varieties  of  colds;  the  nick- 
nacks  of  the  camp-followers  upset  the 
digestion  of  two  men  out  of  every  three;  on 
the  whole,  vitality  was  at  a  low  ebb  during 
the  first  month. 

But  nobody  was  really  sick.  A  corre- 
spondent would  send  to  his  paper  daily 
the  names  of  men  who  had  fainted  during 
the  hot  afternoon  drills,  but  the  victims 
were  back  in  line  by  the  time  the  newspaper 
was  published.  The  surgeons  and  the 
hospital  stewards  were  occupied  mainly 
with  social  functions. 

Then  the  regiment  was  bundled  off  to 
Chickamauga  Park,  glorying  in  its  record 
for  health  and  fitness.  Its  new  camp  was 
laid  out  in  an  isolated  grove,  high  and  well 
drained.  Its  company  streets  won  the 
praise  of  the  division  staff.  Its  drinking 
water  came  from  a  deep  well  and  from  first 
to  last  was  pronounced  microscopically  free 
from  infection.  The  food  was  nutritious; 
every  man  in  the  regiment  had  become  a 


fair  cook;  rank  and  file  were  bronzed  and 
"hard  as  nails." 

Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  sur- 
geons were  daily  diagnosing  typhoid  fever; 
the  hospital  tent  was  crowded  with  patients; 
and  now  and  then  came  the  word  that  this 
man  and  that  man  had  died  in  the  general 
hospital.  The  perplexed  colonel  walked  the 
surgeons  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the 
other  every  morning,  but  there  was  none 
wise  enough  to  point  his  finger  at  the  cause. 
They  all  guessed,  and  guessed  wrong. 

It  is  all  as  clear  as  daylight  now.  The 
Chickamauga  woods  were  full  of  typhoid 
when  the  regiment  with  the  health  record 
had  set  up  its  tents.  Within  three  days 
the  new  camp  was  full  of  flies,  which  had 
come  from  other  regiments.  If  it  had 
occurred  to  one  of  the  staff  surgeons  to 
examine  the  fuzzy  feet  of  a  few  flies,  he 
would  have  found  the  typhoid  germs  which 
he  vainly  sought  in  the  well  —  and  his 
reputation  would  have  been  made.  These 
flies  walked  all  over  the  food  in  every  com- 
pany kitchen  and  the  proud  record  of  the 
regiment  was  quickly  shattered. 

The  mosquito,  as  well  as  the  fly,  should 
invariably  be  looked  upon  as  a  red  flag  of 
danger.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  wait  until 
he  alights  to  see  whether  his  body  rests  in  a 
horizontal  position  or  at  an  angle  —  in 
other  words  to  determine  whether  he  be 
an  anopheles  (malaria-bearing)  mosquito, 
or  one  of  a  number  of  other  varieties.  The 
fact  that  he  is  a  mosquito  should  be  a 
signal  for  his  speedy  destruction  and  for 
the  closing  of  the  inlet  by  which  he  has 
entered  the  house.  It  is  true  that  malaria 
is  decreasing  both  in  its  prevalence  and  in  its 
virulence,  but  there  are  yet  many  thousands 
of  deaths  from  it  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  ]SIoreover,  for  every  case  of  serious 
illness  from  malaria,  there  are  dozens  of  cases 
where  the  disease  unfits  for  work  without  pro- 
ducing the  symptoms  of  a  fever.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  that  scientific 
medicine  knows  only  one  way  in  which  the 
malaria  parasite  can  get  into  the  human  blood 
current  —  through  the  bite  of  the  mosquito. 

The  ease  with  which  malaria  may  be 
acquired  in  a  region  where  the  mosquitoes 
are  so  scarce  as  to  produce  no  discomfort  is 
shown  by  the  following  instance: 
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An  American  and  his  mosquito-bar  landed 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  region  which 
has  been  known  for  a  century  as  "The 
White  Man's  Grave."  He  knew  that 
"African  fever"  is  simply  a  pernicious  form 
of  malaria;  and  he  had  been  taught  that 
without  the  mosc^uito  malaria  is  impossible. 
He  determined  to  protect  himself  against 
mosquito-bites,  but  he  also  began  to  take 
live  grains  of  quinine  daily  as  an  extra 
precaution. 

To  his  surprise,  mosquitoes  were  not 
one  of  the  white  man's  burdens  on  that 
coast.  None  of  the  European  homes  were 
screened;  the  familiar  hum  was  never  heard 
on  the  porch  after  twilight;  and  most  of 
the  beds  were  uncanopied.  Presently  the 
American  forgot  his  mosquito-net,  but 
kept  up  his  quinine.  Occasionally,  on 
awakening  in  the  morning,  he  would  find 
a  small  red  spot  on  hand  or  forehead;  but 
it  seemed  absurd  to  protect  against  mos- 
quitoes so  few  as  to  attract  no  notice. 

Before  the  first  month  had  expired,  how- 
ever, the  American  was  tossing  in  bed  with 
the  fever  that  has  taken  its  hea\7  toll  on 


that  coast.  And  thereafter,  on  an  a\c-ragc 
of  every  two  weeks  for  six  months,  he  had 
the  African  fever.  He  steadily  lost  flesh  and 
strength,  his  complexion  turned  yellow, 
and  there  was  a  look  about  the  eyes  that 
caused  more  than  one  Euro[)ean  to  take 
him  aside  and  say,  "  Better  get  away  for 
a  while!" 

Then  an  army  surgeon  happened  along  — 
a  man  with  a  reputation  as  an  expert  on 
tropical  diseases.  He  was  gathering  data 
for  a  report  on  West  African  diseases.  When 
he  met  the  American  he  saw  material  for 
his  report.  He  punctured  an  ear-lobe, 
collected  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  glass  slide, 
and  went  off  to  his  microscope. 

"The  malaria  parasites  are  eating  up 
your  red  blood-corpuscles,"  he  said  the 
next  day,  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  announced 
that  the  pigs  were  in  the  garden.  "You 
have  two  varieties.  One  of  them  can  be 
killed  with  quinine;  the  other  can't.  Better 
run  home  and  build  up  your  system." 

"  Very  well  ",  said  the  American.  "  But 
when  I  come  again  the  mosquito  that  bites 
me  must  first  saw  his  way  through  the  bars." 
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THE  Editor  of  The  World's  Work 
asks  me  to  tell  its  readers  the 
"political  and  economic  feeling 
of  the  people  throughout  the  Middle  West; 
what  they  want  the  Government  to  do; 
what  I  think  are  the  most  important  tasks 
in  public  life,  both  for  city  and  national 
governments;  and  in  a  definite,  concrete 
way,  to  sum  up  the  w^hole  situation."  The 
only  excuse  I  could  have  for  undertaking 
such  a  difficult  task  is  the  fact  that  I  have 
lived  a  rather  active,  if  not,  indeed,  some- 
what strenuous  life  among  these  people 
for  almost  half  a  century;  have  addressed 
hundreds  of  meetings  of  farmers  and  others 


on  agricultural,  social,  economic,  and  semi- 
political  subjects;  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
them  through  the  editorial  page,  public 
addresses,  private  correspondence,  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  If  in  doing  this  I  can 
help  the  East  and  the  extreme  West,  as 
well  as  the  South,  better  to  understand  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West,  now  taking  such 
an  active  part  in  discussing  if  not  in  shaping 
the  policies  of  the  nation,  I  can  at  least 
hope  to  do  my  fellow-countrymen  a  much- 
needed  service. 

I  shall  use  the  term  "Middle  West"  to 
describe  the  agricultural  states  in  the  upper 
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Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys,  embracing 
the  largest  section  of  agricultural  land 
of  the  finest  quality  in  the  United  States 
and  perhaps  in  the  known  world;  in  which 
the  Creator  has  been  storing  up  fertiUty 
(after  the  glaciers  had  done  their  work) 
for  thousands  of  years  by  spreading  the 
forest  floor  each  autumn  %\'ith  the  falling 
leaves,  and  the  prairies  with  dead  grasses. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  after  expend- 
ing much  thought  and  care  on  the  creation 
of  a  granary  for  the  hungry  nations,  He 
had  covered  it  with  His  hand  until  the 
human  race  had  tentatively  worked  out  the 
problems  of  chil  and  religious  libert}%  until 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
appUcation  of  science  to  industry,  and 
then  sowed  it  with  the  choicest  seed  that 
the  East  and  Europe  could  furnish. 

THE    WEST    GEXUIXELY    AMERICAN 

Moving  as  men  do  on  isothermal  lines, 
came  the  Scandina\'ian  races  of  northern 
Europe,  the  German,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  Xew 
England,  of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
and  Pennsylvania-Dutch  who  redeemed 
the  states  of  the  Ohio  Valley  from  the  ^\-ilder- 
ness,  and  (in  its  southern  portion)  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  wrested  \'ir- 
ginia  and  Kentucky  from  savage  man  and 
wild  beast  —  all  of  them  farm-bom  and 
farm-bred.  Differing  a  generation  ago  in 
language,  in  dialect,  in  manners  and  cus- 
toms, their  descendants  have  —  through 
the  influence  of  the  school,  the  church,  the 
newspaper,  and  the  magazine,  through 
travel  and  business  associations  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  — 
been  merged  and  molded  into  what  is  now 
fast  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  genuine 
American  t}'pe,  free  alike  from  the  vulgar- 
ity of  the  newly  rich  and  the  coarseness 
of  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 

Similarit}'  of  emironment  and  of  occupa- 
tion breed  similarit}'  of  thought  and  char- 
acter; it  presents  also  for  solution  similar 
problems  to  be  studied  from  a  similar  if  not 
identical  point  of  view,  and  they  naturally 
lead  to  similar  solutions.  While  these  states 
of  the  Middle  West  contain  one  great  metrop- 
olis, several  large  cities  with  their  marble 
palaces  and  noisome  slums,  and  countless 
smaller  cities  and  to\\'ns,  the  wealth  and  the 


problems  of  these  great  states  are  mainly 
agricultural.  The  towns  are  largely  peopled 
by  retired  farmers  living  on  their  incomes 
from  rents  and  investments.  The  busi- 
ness of  even  the  larger  cities  is  largely  domi- 
nated by  men  farm-bom  and  farm-bred, 
developed  by  the  stem  discipline  and 
enforced  industn,'  and  economy  of  farm  life 
into  a  virtuous  and  stalwart  manhood. 

The  people  of  the  Middle  West  are  truly 
religious,  if  not  always  devout,  as  shown 
by  the  vast  sums  expended  on  churches 
and  their  support,  and  their  lively  interest 
in  any  political  question  that  involves  a 
moral  principle.  It  is  also  shown  by  their 
deep  interest  in  education,  as  e\idenced 
by  the  enormous  sums  expended  (not 
always  wisely)  on  elementary  education, 
and  their  laxish  support  of  state  and  denom- 
inational colleges.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
really  great  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  found  in  the  Middle  West. 

wanted:  m.\rkets  and  railroads 

Inexitably,  the  two  great  wants  of  the  set- 
tlers scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of  fer- 
tile soil  were  markets  and  transportation; 
and  necessarily  the  political  problems  that 
vexed  them  and  their  children  ever  since 
centre  around  these  questions.  A  soil,  be 
it  ever  so  fertile,  has  little  present  value 
^^•ithout  markets,  and  markets  are  useless 
without  transportation.  Hence  the  first 
concern  of  the  settlers  of  the  Middle  West 
was  to  secure  transportation  and  profitable 
markets;  hence  also  the  deep  interest  it  has 
always  taken  in  railroads  and  tariffs  as  they 
create  or  aff'ect  markets. 

The  early  settlers  assented  gladly  to  the 
donation  by  the  general  government  of  an 
empire  of  land  to  encourage  the  building  of 
transcontinental  railroads  and  their 
branches,  and  the  grants  of  kingdoms  of 
land  by  the  various  states  for  their  own 
development.  In  addition  they  freely 
offered  rights-of-way,  depot  grounds,  etc., 
and  voluntarily  taxed  almost  every  acre  of 
land  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  (and  sometimes 
10  per  cent.)  to  secure  transportation 
facilities,  in  the  hope  (vain  hope !)  that  com- 
petition would  of  itself  regulate  rates  of 
fare  and  freight. 

In  the  same  spirit  they  accepted  the 
teachings   of   the   older   school   of   protec- 
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tionists.  Why  not,  said  they,  protect  infant 
industries  in  our  own  land  from  being 
crushed  out  by  the  long-estabUshed  in- 
dustries of  the  Old  World?  Why  not 
build  up  great  manufacturing  centres  and 
thus  provide  ourselves  with  a  home  market  ? 
Competition  will  always  regulate  prices 
(pitiable  delusion!).  When  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  nation  was  im[)erilcd  by  the 
Civil  War,  these  people  freely  gave  their 
sons  and  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  their  country.  There  was  no  need 
of  drafts  in  the  Middle  West,  no  bounties 
and  no  market  for  bounty-jumpers.  After 
their  return  these  soldiers  voted  as  they 
shot,  and  the  son  was  proud  to  follow  the 
father's  example.  To  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket  became  a  religious  and  sacred 
duty.  Hence  all  these  states,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Missouri,  became  nominally 
and  safely  Republican.  Missouri  had  been 
a  slave  state;  and,  because  of  this,  emigra- 
tion passed  through  it  or  around  it  and  left 
it  a  Democratic  island  in  a  Republican  sea. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  emigration  from 
the  North  and  East  influenced  the  political 
opinions  of  Missouri. 

While  these  states  have  been  nominally 
Republican  so  far  as  essential  doctrines 
and  principles  are  concerned,  they  have 
often  been  insurgent  against  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  and  nearly  always  over  some 
question  affecting  railroads.  Middle  West 
insurgency  did  not  begin  in  1909  nor  in 
1908.  It  began  back  in  the  'seventies, 
when  the  railroads  arrogantly  asserted 
their  sole  right,  as  they  then  had  the  power, 
to  fix  rates  of  fare  and  freight,  and  denied 
the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  or  control. 

THE    GRANGER    UPRISING    IN    THE    '70's 

The  Grange  had  been  organized  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  the  main  object  of 
developing  a  better  rural  life  in  the  then 
disorganized  South.  The  farmer  of  the 
Middle  West  took  hold  of  it  as  the  basis 
for  organization  to  assert  the  right  and 
demonstrate  the  power  of  the  state  to  fix 
tolls  on  the  modern  public  highway.  The 
Grange  spread  like  wildfire  from  state  to 
state.  Granger  legislatures  were  elected 
in  all  these  states,  whether  normally  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  confirmed  the 


constitutionality  of  the  Granger  Railroad 
Law  of  Iowa.  The  Grange  as  a  jKilitical 
organization  then  flisa|)j)eared;  but  ever 
since  then  the  agricultural  states  of  the 
Middle  West  have  been  known  as 
"Granger"  states,  and  the  railroads  run- 
ning through  them  have  been  charac- 
terized as  "  the  Granger  group." 

The  next  great  insurgency  occurred  in 
the  'eighties,  and  grew  out  of  the  obstinate 
and  persistent  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  enact  a  law  controlling  inter- 
state commerce,  which  the  House  had 
repeatedly  enacted,  until  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  Congressmen  from  Iowa  on  this 
precise  issue  convinced  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  Senate  that  the  prairies  were 
on  fire.  The  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
are  individualistic  in  the  extreme  and  act 
collectively  only  when  their  interests  are 
in  serious  peril.  Hence  the  fear  of  an 
uprising  of  the  Granger  host  is  the  night- 
mare of  the  politician.  Having  done  its 
work,  the  Alliance  dissolved  of  its  own 
accord. 

The  present  insurgency  in  Washington 
is  by  no  means  a  remnant  of  Rooseveltism. 
To  understand  it  we  must  go  back  some 
years  and  study  the  pohtical  movement 
in  the  various  states  of  the  Middle  West. 
While  all  these  states  were  similarly  affec- 
ted and  for  like  reasons,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  study  the  movement  in  Iowa,  of  which 
I  have  more  intimate  knowledge. 

REGULATING    THE    RAILROADS 

While  the  Alliance  was  yet  potent.  Gov- 
ernor Larrabee  had  inaugurated  the  reform 
movement  which  resulted  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Iowa  Railroad  Law,  in  many  respects 
a  model,  in  which  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads was  continued  by  a  commission, 
but  unfortunately  the  office  was  made 
elective  —  a  sad  mistake.  The  insurgents, 
having  as  they  supposed  settled  the  rail- 
road problem,  went  their  way  —  "  one  to 
his  farm  and  another  to  his  merchandise." 
Organized  corporate  power  never  sleeps 
and  has  no  real  political  convictions;  is 
Republican  in  Republican  states  and  Demo- 
cratic in  Democratic  states.  Succeeding 
Republican  conventions  crucified  the  Larra- 
bee appointees  under  the  former  law,  and 
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practically  nullified  the  new  law  by  con- 
trolling the  commission.  The  state  soon 
virtuaUy  passed  under  the  control  of  two 
able  politicians,  the  general  counsellors  of 
two  of  the  leading  railroads.  A.  B.  Cum- 
mins (now  Senator)  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  amenable 
to  the  corporations,  which  had  heretofore 
engaged  his  legal  services  in  cases  of  great 
difficulty  and  importance.  He,  however, 
took  a  widely  different  view  of  his  respon- 
sibility as  Governor,  just  as  Larrabee 
(with  a  similar  record)  had  done  before  him. 

Looking  back  at  it,  the  situation  then 
existing  now  seems  horrible,  but  I  suppose 
it  does  not  dift'er  greatly  from  the  political 
situation  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States. 
The  railroads  maintained  their  lobbyists, 
who  took  jobs  of  legislation.  The  judges 
of  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  the  state 
and  county  officers,  the  legislature,  the  press 
of  both  parties,  and  every  man  of  any  prom- 
inence were  plentifully  supplied  with  passes, 
as  were  the  delegates  to  the  political  con- 
ventions of  both  parties.  (The  same  con- 
ditions existed  in  Democratic  Alissouri.) 

After  some  years  of  ineft'ective  legis- 
lation, an  xAnti-Pass  Law  was  enacted  as 
an  essential  preliminary  to  restoring  the 
government  of  the  state  to  its  own  people. 
The  alternative  was  presented  clearly  to 
the  president  of  one  of  the  oft'ending  rail- 
roads: "You  are  a  corporation;  no  coun- 
try in  the  civilized  world  has  given  a  cor- 
poration the  power  to  take  part  in  govern- 
ment; your  business  is  transportation;  you 
must  either  get  out  of  poHtics  or  the  people 
must  engage  in  transportation  under  govern- 
ment ownership;  dismiss  your  lobby  and 
quit  debauching  the  legislature  and  press 
with  passes;  allow  the  people  to  govern 
themselves." 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Anti-Pass 
Law  came  naturally  and  vvith  comparative 
ease  three  pieces  of  legislation:  the  state- 
wide primary;  the  law  authorizing  cities 
to  adopt  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  law  prohibiting  the  issuance 
of  stock  in  any  corporation,  unless  there  is 
an  actual  doUar  in  cash  property  or  of  cash 
value  behind  each  dollar  of  stock  issued. 

It  is  now  very  easy  to  understand  why 
under  primary  laws  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, and  other  states  of  the  Middle  West 


send  insurgents  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. The  people  will  have  it  so.  They 
know  that  predatory  wealth  always  seeks  to 
ally  itself  \\dth  the  dominant  party.  They 
know  of  the  tremendous  pressure  that  it 
always  exercises  at  Washington.  They 
witnessed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  close  fellowship  of  Special  Interests 
\vithout  regard  to  party.  They  therefore 
aim  to  send  to  Congress  men  who,  while 
faithful  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  respective  parties,  can  not  be  cajoled 
or  intimidated.  Illinois  has  no  openly 
avowed  insurgents,  because  reformation  in 
its  state  government  has  not  yet  reached 
a  point  where  an  effective  primary  law  can 
be  put  in  force,  due  to  the  overwhelming 
corporation  influences  in  Chicago.  The 
influences  in  Washington  now  making  war 
on  the  insurgents  have  therefore  to  deal 
not  with  individual  Congressmen  but  with 
the  voters  of  the  Middle  West. 

GOVERNMENT     BY     COMMISSION     SPREADING 

So  far  as  it  has  been  tested  by  actual 
experience,  the  influence  of  the  law  per- 
mitting the  cities  to  adopt  government  by 
commission  has  been  beneficial  in  the 
extreme.  It  does  away  with  the  antiquated 
and  corrupt  ward  system,  through  which 
(by  combining  with  the  Uquor,  gambling, 
and  bawdy-house  interests)  the  public 
utilities  have  been  able  to  control  the 
majorit}'  of  the  city  councils  and  secure 
for  a  mere  pittance  franchises  worth  a 
king's  ransom.  Other  Western  States  have 
adopted  and  are  endeavoring  to  adopt  a 
similar  law;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  all  except  the  largest  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  will  be  governed  by  commission 
and  the  way  be  paved  in  due  time  for  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  pubUc  utiUties. 

The  law  prohibiting  the  watering  of  the 
stock  of  corporations  has  commended  itself 
everywhere  to  thoughtful  men;  and  while 
it  wiU  for  the  time  being  delay  the  develop- 
ment of  the  states  in  which  it  may  be 
adopted,  it  will  prevent  the  wholesale  rob- 
ber}' of  future  generations  by  over-capital- 
ization. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ever}'  enactment  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Middle  West  to  protect  the  man  that  God 
made  from  the  oppression  of  the  artificial 
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man  (thr  cor])oration)  has  been  beneficial 
to  both.  More  than  that,  it  is  being  recog- 
nized the  country  over  as  true  statesman- 
ship. No  one  now  doubts  that  the  Granger 
was  right  when  he  etTectively  asserted  the 
right  of  the  state  to  control  intra-state 
commerce;  nor  that  he  was  right  in  demand- 
ing that  the  nation  should  control  inter- 
state commerce.  Even  the  quantitative 
theory  of  money  (the  living  truth  under- 
lying the  siher  discussion)  is  now  being 
generally  accepted  by  the  financiers  of  the 
world.  More  than  all,  the  regulation  of 
commerce  —  both  intra-state  and  interstate 
—  has  been  as  beneficial  to  the  railroads 
themselves  as  it  has  been  to  the  general 
public.  The  Anti-Pass  Laws,  while  com- 
pelling the  railroads  to  attend  to  their  own 
business  (that  of  transportation),  have 
rid  them  of  a  heavy  burden.  The  two- 
cent  fare  laws  have  increased  their  pas- 
senger revenues  in  nearly  every  state.  The 
prohibition  of  rebates  has  given  them 
increased  revenues  and  helped  to  make 
both  shipper  and  transporter  honest.  The 
primary  has  been  a  means  of  grace  to  every 
poHtician  who  really  wanted  to  grow  in 
grace  and  develop  into  a  statesman. 

And  this  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
of  the  man  on  the  wide  prairies,  where  real 
values  are  created  —  the  man  who  reads 
editorials  and  has  time  to  meditate  on 
them,  rather  than  the  man  who  merely 
trades  in  values,  real  or  fictitious,  and  reads 
headlines  and  market  reports  between 
bites  of  toast  and  sips  of  coffee. 

I  have  discussed  this  movement  in  Iowa 
for  better  government  somewhat  in  detail 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  struggle 
in  Iowa  for  the  rescue  of  the  state  govern- 
ment from  corporate  control  —  for  reestab- 
lishing res  publica,  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
for  reestablishing  true  democracy  or  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  —  is  typical  of  the 
struggle  going  on  or  completed  in  every 
state  of  the  Middle  West;  and  second,  in 
the  hope  that  the  result  of  those  struggles, 
if  they  are  carefully  studied,  will  enable 
the  President  and  his  advisers  to  see  (if 
they  can  or  will  see)  that  in  their  attempt 
to  throttle  insurgency  they  are  merely 
attempting  to  foist  upon  the  states  the  des- 
potism of  government  by  corporations 
from  which  they  have  freed  themselves  and 


to  which  they  will  never  again  submit. 
That  the  leaders  who  are  fooling  the  Presi- 
dent with  their  promises  understand  the 
meaning  of  these  movements  in  the  states 
of  the  Middle  West  is  manifest  from  the 
desperate  measures  they  arc  taking  to 
defeat  the  enactment  of  a  genuine  primary 
or  commission  government  law  in  IlUnois. 
They  understand  perfectly  well  that  if  the 
peoj:)le  of  Illinois,  or  any  other  state  East 
or  West,  have  an  untrammelcd  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  Congressmen  as  well  as 
members  of  their  state  legislatures,  the 
government  of  the  country  will  be  progress- 
ive no  matter  what  party  is  in  power. 
"Insurgency,"  that  undefined  and  at  present 
undefinable  thing,  is  in  the  air.  Its  best 
definition  is  this:  the  revolt  of  the  common 
people  against  the  domination  of  corporate 
wealth;  the  revolt  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
of  the  God-made  man  against  the  oppression 
of  the  man- made  or  artificial  person. 

"infant"  industries  should  be  weaned 

As  above  stated,  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West  have  always  been  deeply  and 
necessarily  interested  in  markets  and  in 
tariffs  as  they  create  or  affect  markets. 
A  generation  ago,  when  there  was  competi- 
tion between  manufacturers,  they  accepted 
the  teachings  of  the  early  statesmen;  but 
since  combination  has  throttled  competition, 
since  the  panic  of  1907  demonstrated  that 
a  high  protective  tariff'  did  not  give  full 
insurance  against  panics  and  hard  times, 
and  especially  since  it  was  demonstrated 
beyond  question  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress that  modern  tariff  schedules  are  sim- 
ply bargains  between  industries  wanting 
protection  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing their  opinions  —  not  as  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  protection,  but  as  to 
their  application. 

They  are  asking,  for  example:  At  what 
age  should  an  infant  industry  be  weaned? 
Considering  the  nation  as  a  family,  is  it 
safe  and  right  to  take  the  earnings  from  one 
child  and  give  it  to  another  after  he  is  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself?  When 
the  long-favored  child  begins  to  rule  the 
family,  is  it  not  time  to  cut  off  the  prefer- 
ence?   They   are   asking   further   whether 
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the  tariffs  on  farm  products  have  not  been 
merely  paper  tariffs,  to  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  they  become  really  effective;  whether 
the  tariff  on  Canadian  wheat  benefits  the 
American  farmer  so  long  as  the  Canadian 
wheat  is  milled  in  transit  and  a  drawback 
is  received  that  enables  the  miller  to  give 
the  foreigner  cheaper  bread  than  the 
American  citizen  gets. 

Farmers  in  the  Middle  West  are  just 
beginning  to  see  that  they  must  in  the  near 
future  accept  free  wheat  from  Canada, 
free  cattle  from  Canada  and  ^Mexico,  free 
com  and  dressed  beef  from  the  Argentine. 
Politicians  never  fail  to  heed  the  cry  of 
hungry  stomachs.  These  farmers  are  dis- 
covering that  for  forty  years  they  have  been 
given  husks  for  grain,  paper  tariffs  that  add 
nothing  to  the  price  of  what  they  sell,  in 
exchange  for  which  they  have  given  to  the 
East  tariffs  whose  sole  object  is  to  increase 
the  price  on  what  the  farmer  buys.  The 
question  —  What  will  the  Western  farmer 
do  to  the  tariff  schedules  when  the  whole 
truth  is  revealed  ?  —  is  a  rather  interesting 
one;  the  two  ends  of  the  countr}'  can  not 
always  be  played  against  the  middle,  nor 
will  the  jSIiddle  West  always  ratify  the 
compacts  that  are  made  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  those  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

WHAT   THE    MroDLE  WEST   NOW   WANTS 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  question :  What 
do  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  want  the 
Government  to  do? 

(i)  They  want  it  to  protect  the  remain- 
ing resources  of  the  nation  as  yet  under 
government  control  from  spoliation,  by 
placing  them  under  a  Cabinet  officer  or 
officers  who  are  not  merely  honest,  but  of 
whose  integrity  and  efficiency  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  —  men  whose  affili- 
ations have  not  heretofore  been  with  the 
spoilers.  Anything  short  of  this  will  invoke 
the  wrath  of  an  already  outraged  and  indig- 
nant people. 

(2)  Let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
severely  alone  for  the  present.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  limiting  appeals  from  its 
decisions  to  matters  of  jurisdiction  and 
constitutionality,  has  at  last  put  teeth  in 
the  Commission.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  the  Middle  West  has  labored  to  put 


the  regulation  of  the  railroads  into  the  hands 
of  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  who 
seek  the  public  welfare,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  regulation  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  heads 
of  systems,  who  seek  purely  private  gain. 
To  create  a  Court  of  Commerce  com- 
posed of  circuit  judges,  for  the  most  part 
trained  to  look  upon  questions  from  the 
corporation  standpoint,  and  require  them 
to  pass  upon  the  decisions  of  experts, 
is  like  asking  a  raw  immigrant  from 
s  uthem  Europe  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  Western  farm. 
To  take  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal  from 
a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission out  of  the  hands  of  an  attorney  who 
has  handled  the  case  and  therefore  under- 
stands it,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an 
attorney  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
who  knows  and  really  can  know  nothing 
about  it,  is  like  putting  the  management 
of  a  great  newspaper  into  the  hands  of  a 
cub  reporter.  To  enact  the  Wickersham 
Bill  into  law,  as  the  President  proposes,  is 
to  put  back  railroad  reform  ten  years  and 
to  provoke  the  wrath  of  every  man  who  has 
a  carload  of  live-stock  or  grain  to  ship  to 
market.  The  law  needs  amendment,  but 
no  satisfactory  amendment  is  possible  under 
this  Administration. 

(3)  Let  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
alone  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  what 
it  really  means.  It  may  give  it  a  new  set 
of  teeth.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  repeal  a  law, 
or  modify  it,  now  that  after  a  quarter  of  a 
centur\'  of  constant  effort  and  continuous 
litigation  we  are  about  to  find  out  what  it 
really  means. 

(4)  The  people  of  the  jSIiddle  West,  who 
are  already  well  supplied  with  banks  (for 
example,  on  an  average,  more  than  fifteen 
to  the  county  in  Iowa) ,  look  with  great  sus- 
picion on  the  proposed  Central  Bank  which 
will,  they  believe,  ine\'itably  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  very  men  who  now  control 
their  insurance  investments  to  their  own 
very  great  profit. 

(5)  Inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  of 
the  people  of  the  West  belong  to  the  very 
poor,  or  those  who  use  stockings  for  banks, 
they  take  but  slight  interest  in  the  Postal 
Saxings  Bank,  but  they  will  resent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  law  that  will  compel  or  per- 
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mit  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
locality. 

Answering  the  question  as  to  what  are 
the  most  important  tasks  for  the  men  who 
shape  the  policies  of  state  and  nation,  I 
reply:  Every  man,  whether  in  private  or 
public  life,  should  endeavor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  give  equal  oj^jportunity  to  every 
citizen  and  to  secure  and  to  enforce  a  square 
deal  between  man  and  man.  This  ren- 
ders necessary  a  somewhat  new  type  of 
statesman,  new  and  yet  old,  for  statesmen 
of  the  type  needed  have  appeared  in  every 
crisis  of  our  country.  We  had  an  example 
of  the  exact  opposite  of  this  new  type  of 
statesman  in  the  recent  special  session  of 
Congress,  when  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  a  minority  of  the  Democrats 
joined  in  repudiating  party  pledges  and 
securing  the  greatest  advantage  for  the 
Special  Interests,  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
interests  of  the  predominant  partner,  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

This  new  tj'pe  of  statesman  is  possible 
only  as  a  new  type  of  citizen  is  developed, 
who  will  demand  of  his  Congressman  not 
special  advantages  or  privileges  but  legis- 
lation for  the  common  people.  This  new 
type  of  citizen  is  developing  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  Middle  West. 

THE  PRESIDENT  DOES  NOT  KNOW  THE  PEOPLE 

Finally,  to  sum  up  the  present  situation 
in  as  concrete  a  manner  as  possible:  We 
have  on  our  hands  a  President  —  good, 
honest,  faithful  in  all  the  tasks  given  him 
by  his  predecessor,  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion alone  the  people  elected  him  to  that 
office.  He  really  wants  to  justify  that 
recommendation,  but  he  evidently  does 
not  know-  how.  Roosevelt  knew  the  com- 
mon man  and  became  in  a  truer  sense  than 
any  other  man  since  Lincoln  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  sa}ing  what  they  felt  but  did 
not  know  how  to  say.  His  successor  knows 
the  army,  the  naNy,  the  captains  of  industry, 
the  judiciary,  the  politicians  —  but  he  does 
not  know  the  common  people.  He  has 
really  never  had  a  chance  to  know  them, 
and  has  less  chance  now  than  ever  before 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  Cabinet  the  majority  of  w'hose 
members  were  selected  from  men  whose 
viewpoint  was  that  of  organized  wealth, 


and  whose  minds  are  so  warped  by  previous 
education  and  association  that  they  have 
lost  sympathy  with  the  common  man.  He 
has  to  deal  with  a  Congress  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  own  party 
are  made  up  of  poUticians  of  the  old  school; 
they  hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  the 
country  is  best  governed  when  the  strong 
men  of  the  different  sections  get  together, 
fight  for  special  privilege,  and  —  when  a 
conclusion  is  reached  by  victory,  defeat, 
compromise,  or  barter  —  crack  the  party 
whip  and  put  it  through : 

"Because  the  good  old  rule 

Suflficeth  them  —  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

The  majority  of  Congress,  including 
members  of  both  parties,  have  had  a  life- 
training  in  the  doctrine  that  "the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof"  belong  to  the 
strong  —  and  in  these  later  days  to  organ- 
ized wealth;  that  the  natural  resources  yet 
under  the  control  of  the  public  belong  to 
the  man  or  associations  of  men  who  can 
seize  them,  exploit  them,  or  if  they  see  fit 
develop  them;  that  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture and  transport  belongs  to  the  East; 
and  that  to  the  South  and  Middle  West 
belongs  the  duty  of  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing the  hungry  nations.  This  majority 
has  a  supreme  contempt  for  Roosevelt 
and  all  his  works,  and  is  under  a  supreme 
leadership  —  cool,  ner^•y,  resourceful,  re- 
morseless —  which  embraces  only  to  destroy. 

The  insurgents  against  this  party  domi- 
nation stand  for  Rooseveltism  as  he  him- 
self understood  it.  They  were  not  his 
creation,  but  the  creation  of  the  sentiment 
for  right  and  justice  between  man  and 
man,  which  none  knew  so  well  how  to  voice 
as  Theodore.  Herein  lay  his  great  strength. 
If  the  President  were  a  seer  like  those  of  old 
—  men  who  could  see  things,  as  Roosevelt 
was  —  and  would  stand  for  things  that  are 
everlastingly  right,  the  people  would  rally 
to  his  support.  As  matters  are  mo\'ing 
to-day,  the  feeling  of  the  voters  of  the 
Middle  West,  when  they  once  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves,  will  be 
this:  What  inheritance  have  we  in  Taft, 
or  what  portion  in  the  President?  "To 
your  tents,  O  Israel!" 
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THE  United  States  has  a  dyke  system 
of  far  greater  magnitude  and 
protecting  a  larger  area  of  land 
than  Holland.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  stretch 
two  practically  continuous  walls  of  earth, 
the  1,486  miles  of  levees  that  keep  within 
bounds  one  of  the  most  turbulent  streams 
of  water  in  the  world. 

After  the  river  has  been  in  flood  for  some 
time,  water  ^^ill  begin  to  appear  on  the 
land  side.  But  so  long  as  it  is  clear  it  does 
not  indicate  trouble.  It  has  slowly  seeped 
through  the  mass  of  earth.  But  if  it  is 
clouded  it  tells  a  far  different  story.  It 
means  a  flow  through  the  levee  strong 
enough  to  remove  material,  and  such  a 
flow  must  be  stopped  or  the  deluge  follows. 
Men  and  mules  are  rushed  from  the  depots 
of  supplies  to  the  threatened  point.  By 
careful  examination,  the  point  of  inflow 
is  located  and  material  added  on  the  river 
slope  of  the  levee.  This  passes  in  with 
the  water  and  closes  up  the  channels. 

But  sometimes,  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
the  river  becomes  master.  The  break  at 
the  Holly  Bush  crevasse,  in  1903,  is  an 
instance.  ISIore  than  1,000  men  were 
hurriedly  employed  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  sacks  filled  vdth  earth  were 
concentrated  at  this  point  in  an  effort  to 
raise  the  levee  above  flood  height.  Day 
and  night  the  struggle  continued,  and  little 
by  little  the  water  was  becoming  \'ictorious. 
On  March  15th,  the  flood  crest  had  reached 
Cairo,  and  the  river  at  Holly  Bush  was 
rising  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  per  day  and  was 
just  topping  the  levee.  On  the  morning 
of  March  i6th,  a  high  mnd  was  dashing 
waves   over   the    raised    embankment.     In 


many  places  small  streams  of  water  were 
running  through  the  levee;  at  first,  none 
was  over  a  few  inches  in  width,  but  the 
band  of  workmen  knew  that  before  many 
minutes  a  wild  stream  would  be  racing 
through  the  opening.  Reluctantly  they 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  retreated.  Shortly 
after  the  men  were  withdrawn,  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  levee  gave  way  with  a  tremen- 
dous report,  and  the  raging  current  rushed 
through  the  breach.  After  this  the  em- 
bankment crumbled  away  for  a  distance  of 
from  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  water  rushed 
through  this  crevasse  into  ISIarion  Lake, 
five  miles  distant,  and  then  spread  south- 
ward, overflowing  the  tracks  of  several 
railroads  and  completely  flooding  the  town 
of  jSIarion,  Ark.  From  ^Marion  the  water 
spread  still  farther  south,  inundating  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  two  counties  and  tying 
up  railroad  traffic  for  a  number  of  days. 

As  the  levees  are  made  higher  and 
longer,  the  crest  of  the  flood  increases  in 
height  from  year  to  year,  because  more  water 
is  confined  to  the  channel;  the  completion 
of  the  entire  system  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  highest  water  we  have  ever  had.  In 
its  final  analysis  the  problem  is  that  of 
keeping  the  river  absolutely  within  certain 
prescribed  limits.  Before  the  levees  in  the 
St.  Francis  District  were  built,  for  instance, 
Memphis  experienced  no  difficulty  what- 
ever from  the  high  water;  yet  when  this 
system  was  complete,  Memphis  was  regu- 
larly overflowed  in  its  lowest  portion,  and 
the  only  solution  was  the  building  of  a 
costly  levee  around  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  yearly  inundated.  For  the 
last  five  years  there  has  been  a  dangerous 
rise  at  this  point  every  year;  one  such  high 
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water  every  tliree  years  formerly  was  above 
the   average. 

There  is  much  speculation  about  the  linal 
result  of  the  levees  upon  the  river.  One 
faction  maintains  that  the  sediment  de- 
posited upon  the  overtlowed  territory  would, 
if  restricted  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  raise  it 
rapidly,  thus  necessitating  a  continual  in- 
crease in  the   heiu:ht  of  the  le\'ecs.     Others 


maintain  that  the  water  thus  kept  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  would  cause  a  tremendous  scour 
and  levees  would  eventually  be  unnecessary, 
the  ri\er  at  all  stages  being  thus  carried  in 
its  deepened  channel.  Neither  prediction 
has  yet  been  verified. 

There  are  now  in  existence  i  ,486  miles  of 
levee,  containing  230,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  and  there  are  needed  —  to  complete 
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A  BREAK  IX  THE  RRER  DEEEXSES  THAT  FLOODED  TWO  COUXTIES 
The  Holly  Bush  crevasse  near  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  during  the  1903  flood 


A  "SAND-BOIL"  BEHIXD  THE  LEVEE 
Where  water  is  comin<;  through  the  soil  under  the  embankment.     The  river  side  of  the  leak  is  inii^ssible  to  find, 
so  the  land  side  is  surrounded  by  sand-bags  until  there  is  sufficient  back  pressure  to  stop  the  "flow" 
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the  sysU-ni  so  as  to  he  cnlirrly  sal\-  (iiirin.L;  a 
llood  c'(|ualing  the  j^realcst  of  which  wc  ha\c 
ivcord,  the  llood  of  18CS2—64  miles  of 
new  levcc;  55,000,000  cuhic  yards  of  earth 
must  -go  into  the  construction  of  this  new 
levee,  and  into  necessar}'  increases  in  the 
size  of  existing  levees.  The  system  in  its 
fmal  state  will  be  1,550  miles  long  and  will 
contain  285,000,000  cubic  yards.  It  is 
dillicult  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  such  a 
work.  An  idea  can  be  obtained,  however, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  excavation  in  the 
C'ulebra  cut  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with 
which  most  of  us  are  now  more  or  less 
familiar.  There  the  yardage  is  ajijiroxi- 
mately  100,000.000,  about  one-third  as 
much  as  will  be  in  the  le\ec  system  when 
comi)leted.  There  the  work  is  concen- 
trated, j)ermitting  the  use  of  machinery 
entirely,  while  here  the  work  is  s])read  o\er 
a    vast    distance    and    has    been    executed 


THK  ANdRV   ri\i:r  rlshino  thr(H(;h  a  iiri;ak. 

IN  THK    LKVKKS 

almost  entirely  through  the  effort  of  our 
homely  friend,  the  mule,  directed  by  the 
only  human  being  who  wholly  com])rehends 
him,    the   Negro. 

The  cost  of  the  levee  system  as  it  stands 
to-day,  reckoned  on  a  basis  of  25  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  which  is  a  fair  average  cost,  has 
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been  $57,500,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  expended  823,000,000. 

The  823,000.000  expended  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  matter  of  exact  record,  and  shows 
the  total  amount  expended  by  the  National 
Government  to  June  30,  1909.  The  cost 
above,  857.500,000,  is  arrived  at  by  con- 
sidering only  such  parts  of  the  levees  as  are 
in  service  to-day.  The  apparent  amount 
spent  by  the  states,  834,500,000,  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  proportion  of  the  expense 
which  the  states  have  borne.  As  is  well 
known,    the    JMississippi,    like    a    restless 


up  by  the  United  States.  On  account  of 
this  great  loss  by  ca\ing,  somewhat  more 
than  the  813,750,000  required  to  put  in  the 
addition  of  55  million  yards  now  needed 
will  eventually  be  required  for  completion. 
The  countr}'  has  many  problems  to  solve, 
but  none  of  more  importance  than  the  con- 
trol of  its  great  river.  The  land  contingent 
to  this  great  stream  is  particularly  fertile 
and  produces  cotton  of  excellent  quahty, 
while  its  yield  is  ven,'  abundant.  ]Man's 
fight  with  the  river  began  many  years  ago, 
and  vet  the  fight  is  far  from  ended. 


A  LE\'EE  GANG  THAT  HAS  GIVEN  UP  THE  STRUGGLE 
The  floating  house,  in  which  the  men  and  utensils  are  moved  from  one  danger  point  to  another  is  in  the  background 


sleeper,  tosses  from  side  to  side  in  its  bed 
and  takes  its  toll  of  earth  from  whichever 
bank  it  strikes.  ^Miles  and  miles  of 
levee  have  thus  gone  into  the  river  with 
the  banks  that  bore  them,  and  new  levees 
had  to  be  constructed  farther  back.  All 
this  lost  construction  is,  in  the  figures  given 
above,  thrown  upon  the  states,  and  it  vastly 
increases  the  amount  that  should  appear 
to  their  credit.  Records  are  hard  to  get  at, 
and  exact  figures  cannot  be  obtained  except 
for  the  national  expenditure,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  states  and  individuals  have 
furnished  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  put 


The  final  solution  of  the  problem  will  not 
come  until  the  Mississippi  is  completely 
walled  in  by  a  system  of  levees  so  high  and 
strong  that  the  highest  water  will  not  go 
over  their  tops.  Then  will  the  countr}' 
draw  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  it  aaiII  have 
saved  from  ruin  one  of  the  richest  val- 
leys in  the  world.  Then  the  United 
States  can  boast  with  pride  that  it,  too, 
has  done  that  which  the  Hollander  has 
accomplished,  and  which  brings  upon 
that  country  the  admiration  of  the 
world  —  saved  its  land  from  the  ravages 
of  the  water. 
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THE  TELEPHONE 

THE  DAWN  OK  A  NEW  ERA 
OF  EXPANSION —TELEGRAl'lI 
\V  I  R  IC  S  TO  BE  US  K  D  F  O  R 
TALKINO  AND  TELEPHONE 
WIRES     FOR    TELEGRAPHING 

BY 

HERBERT    N.    CASSON 


IN  THE  spring  of  1907  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  a  rugged,  ruddy,  white-haired 
man,  was  superintending  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  barn  in  northern  Vermont, 
His  house  stood  nearby,  on  a  piece  of 
rolling  land  that  overlooked  the  town  of 
Lyndon,  and  far  beyond  across  evergreen 
forests  to  the  massive  bulk  of  Burke  Moun- 
tain. His  farm  lay  back  of  the  house  in  a 
great  oval  of  I'lcld  and  woodland,  with  sev- 


eral dozen  cottages  in  the  clearings.  His 
Welsh  ponies  and  Swiss  cattle  were  grazing 
on  the  May  grass,  and  the  men  were  busy 
with  the  plows  and  harrows  and  seeders. 
It  was  now  almost  thirty  years  since  he  had 
been  called  in  to  create  the  business  struc- 
ture of  telephony  and  to  shape  the  general 
plan  of  its  clevelopment.  Since  then  he  had 
done  many  things.  The  one  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  had  paid  him  more,  merely  for  giving 
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il  a  system  of  trolleys  and  electric  lights, 
than  the  United  Slates  had  paid  him  for 
])utting  the  telephone  on  a  business  basis. 
He  was  now  rich  and  retired,  free  to  enjoy 
the  play-work  of  the  farm  and  to  forget  the 
troubles  of  the  city  and  the  telephone. 

But,  as  he  stood  among  his  barn-builders, 
there  arrived  from  Boston  and  New  York 
a  delegation  of  telephone  directors.  Most 
of  them  belonged  to  the  "Old  Guard"  of 
telephony.  They  had  fought  under  Vail 
in  the  pioneer  days;  and  now  they  had  come 


to  ask  him  to  return  to  the  telephone  busi- 
ness, after  his  twenty  years  of  absence. 
Vail  laughed  at  the  suggestion. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said.  "  I'm  too  old.  I'm 
sixty-two  years  of  age."  The  directors  per- 
sisted. They  spoke  of  the  approaching  storm- 
cloud  of  panic  and  of  the  need  of  another 
strong  hand  at  the  wheel  until  the  crisis  was 
over,  but  Vail  still  refused.  They  spoke  of 
old  times  and  old  memories,  but  he  shook 
his  head.  ''All  my  life,"  he  said,  "I  have 
wanted  to  be  a  farmer." 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  GANG  OF  A  LONG-DISTANCE  LINE 
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Then  they  drew  a  picture  of  the  telephone 
situation.  They  showed  him  that  the 
"grand  telephonic  system"  which  he  had 
planned  was  still  unfinished.  He  had  been 
its"  architect,  and  it  was  tmfinished.  The 
telephone  business  was  energetic  and  pros- 
perous. Under  the  leadership  of  Frederick 
P.  Fish,  it  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


But  it  was  still  far  from  being  the  system 
that  \'ail  had  dreamed  of  in  his  younger  days; 
and  so,  when  the  directors  put  before  him 
his  unfinished  plan,  he  surrendered.  The 
instinct  for  completeness,  which  is  one  of 
the  dominating  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
compelled  him  to  consent.  It  was  the  call 
of  the  telephone. 

.  Since  that  May  morning,  1907,  great  things 
ha\"e  been  done  by  the  men  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  world.  The  Bell  System 
was  brought  through  the  panic  without  a 
scratch.     When    the   doubt    and   confusion 
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STRETCHING  SIX  STR.\NDS  OF  WIRE  AT  ONE  TIME 

were  at  their  worst,  \'ail  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  his  stockholders,  in  his  practical, 
farmer-like  way.  "  Our  net  earnings  for  the 
last  ten  months  were  813,715,000,"  he  said, 
"as  against  811,579,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1906.  AA'e  have  now  in  the  banks  over 
8i8,cco.cco;  and  we  \\\\\  not  need  to  bor- 
row any  m.oney  for  two  years."  Soon  after- 
ward the  work  of  consolidation  began. 
Companies  that  overlapped  were  united. 
Small  local  wire-clusters,  several  thousands 
of  them,  were  linked  to  the  national  lines. 
A  policy  of  publicity  superseded  the  secrecy 
which  had  naturally  grown  to  be  a  habit 
in  the  days  of  patent  litigation.  Visitors 
and  reporters  found  an  open  door.  Educa- 
tional advertisements  were  pubhshed  in  the 
most    popular    magazines.     The    corps    of 
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inventors  was  spurred  uj)  lo  (.onciiur  ihc 
long-distance  problems.  And  in  return 
for  a  $30,000,000  check,  the  control  of  the 
historic  Western  Union  was  transferred 
from  the  children  of  Jay  Gould  to  the 
30,000  stockholders  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company. 

From  what  has  been  done,  therefore,  we 
may  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  future  of  the 
telephone.  This  "grand  telej^honic  sys- 
tem," which  had  no  existence  thirty  years 
ago  except  in  the  imagination  of  Vail, 
seems  to  be  at  hand.  The  very  newsboys 
in  the  streets  are  crying  it.  And  while  there 
is,  of  course,  no  exact  blue-print  of  a  best 
possible  telephone  system,  we  can  now  see 
the  general  outlines  of  Vail's  plan. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  ominous 
in  this  plan.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pools  and  conspiracies  of  Wall  Street.  No 
one  will  be  squeezed  out  except  the  promo- 
ters of  "paper  companies."  The  simple 
fact  is  that  Vail  is  organizing  a  complete 
Bell  System  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
built  one  big  comfortable  barn  for  his  Swiss 


A   rAXuLE   IHAT  HAS  PASSED 


TELEPHONE  "SUBWAY"  WORK  IX  A  NEW  YORK  STREET 
The   new  method   of  running   telephone  wires  underground  is  doing  away  with  the  unsightly  poles,  and  has 

minimized  the  destructiveness  of  storms 
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caltk'  and  his  Welsh  ponii'S,  inslcad  of  hall' 
a  dozen  small,  uncomfortabk'  sheds,  lie 
has  ncwr  been  a  "high  financier  '  who 
juggles  profits  out  of  other  men's  losses. 
He  is  merely  aj)i)lying  to  the  tele])hone  busi 
ness  the  same  hard  sense  that  any  success- 
ful farmer  uses  in  the  management  of  his 
farm.  He  is  building  a  Big  I')arn  for  the 
telephone  and  the  telegraph. 


SIXTIOX  OF  A  TELEPHONE  CABLE 

The  drawing  above  it  shows  how  the  same  number  of  wires  would 

look  if  strung  on  poles 

Plainly,  the  telephone  system  of  the 
future  will  be  national,  so  that  any  two 
people  in  the  same  country  may  be  able  to 
talk  to  each  other.  It  will  not  be  com- 
i)etitive,  for  the  reason  that  no  farmer  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  running  his  farm 
on  competitive  lines.  It  will  have  a  staff- 
and-line  organization,  to  use  a  military 
phrase.  Each  local  company  will  continue 
to  handle  its  own  local  affairs  and  exercise 
to  the  full  the  basic  virtue  of  self-help.  But 
there  will  also  be,  as  now,  a  central  body  of 
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ex])erls  who  will  handle  liie  larger  affairs 
that  are  common  to  all  companies.  No 
separatcness  or  secession  on  (he  one  side, 
no  bureaucracy  on  the  other  —  that  is  the 
ty])ically  American  idea  tliat  underlies  the 
ideal  telejjhone  system. 

The  line  of  authority,  in  such  a  system, 
will  begin  with  tlie  local  manager.  From 
him  ii  will  rise  to  the  directors  of  the  state 
company;  then  higher  still  to  the  directors 
of  the  national  company;  and  linally,  above 
all  corporate  leaders,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  failure  of  Government 
ownership  of  the  telephone  in  so  many  for- 
eign countries  does  not  mean  that  the 
private  companies  will  have  absolute  power. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  lesson  of  thirty 
years'  experience  shows  that  a  pri\ate 
telephone  company  is  apt  to  be  much  more 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  peo])le  than  if  it 
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HOW  A  HEA\"Y  SLEET  AFFECTS  TELEPHONE  WIRES 

were  a  Government  department.  But  it  is 
an  axiom  of  democracy  that  no  company, 
however  well  conducted,  w"ll  be  permitted 
to  control  a  public  convenience  w'ithout  being 
held  strictly  responsible  for  its  acts.  As 
politics  becomes  less  of  a  game  and  more  of 
a  responsibihty,  the  telephone  of  the  future 
will  doubtless  be  supervised  by  some  sort  of 
public  committee,  which  will  have  power  to 
pass  upon  complaints  and  to  prevent  the 


nuisance  of  duplication  and  the  swindle  of 
watering  stock. 

As  this  Federal  supervision  becomes 
more  and  more  efficient,  the  present  fear  of 
monopoly  will  decrease,  just  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads.  It  is  a  fact,  although 
now  generally  forgotten,  that  the  first  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  were  run  for  ten 
years  or  more  on  an  anti-monopoly  plan. 
The  tracks  were  free  to  all.  Anyone  who 
owned  a  cart  with  flanged  wheels  could 
drive  it  on  the  rails  and  compete  with  the 
locomotives.  There  was  a  happy-go-lucky 
jumble  of  trains  and  wagons,  all  held  back 
by  the  slowest  team;  and  this  continued 
on  some  railroads  until  as  late  as  1857. 
By  that  time  the  people  saw  that  competition 
on  a  railroad  track  was  absurd.  They 
allowed  each  track  to  be  monopolized  by 
one  company,  and  the  era  of  expansion 
began. 

No  one,  certainly  at  the  present  time, 
regrets  the  passing  of  the  independent 
teamster.  He  was  much  more  arbitrary 
and  expensive  than  any  railroad  has  ever 
dared  to  be;  and,  as  the  country  grew,  he 
become  impossible.     He  was  not  the  fittest 
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lo  survi\r.  For  the  general  good,  he  was 
held  l)aek  from  competing  with  the  railroad, 
and  tauglU  to  cooperate  with  il  by  hauling 
freight  to  and  from  the  (iej)ols.  This,  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  much  more  profitable 
and  pleasant,  lie  had  been  "s([ueeze(i  out" 
of  a  bad  job  into  a  good  one.  And,  by  a 
similar  process  of  evolution,  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  outgrowing  the  small, 
independent  lele])honc  com])anies.  These 
will  eventually,  one  by  one,  rise  as  the  team- 
ster did  to  a  higher  social  value,  by  clas])- 
ing  wires  with  the  main  system  of  telei)hony. 
Until  1881  the  Bell  System  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  family  group.  It  was  a  strictly 
private  enterprise.  The  public  had  been 
asked  to  help  in  its  launching,  and  had 
refused.  lUit  after  188 1  it  ])assed  into  the 
control  of  the  small  stockholders,  and  has 
remained  there  without  a  break.  It  is  now 
one  of  our  most  "pcopleized"  businesses, 
scattering  either  wages  or  dividends  into 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  homes.  It 
has  at  times  been  exclusive,  but  never  sordid. 
It  has  never  been  dollar-mad,  nor  frenzied 
by  the  virus  of  stock-gambling.     There  has 


I'HK   rilMX   CI  HI. 
A  device  to  conserve  the  lagKing  tcleijlione  current.     Its  use  has 
already  saved  §6,000,000  in  copper  wire  in  New  York  City  alone 

always  been  a  vein  of  sentiment  in  it  that  has 
kept  it  in  touch  with  human  nature.  Even  at 
the  present  time,  every  check  of  the  iVmcrican 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  carries 
on  it  a  picture  of  a  pretty  Cu])id,  sitting  on 
a  chair  upon  which  he  has  placed  a  thick 
book,  and  gaily  prattling  into  a  telephone. 


A  TELEPHONE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  PARTIALLY  DEAF 

The  battery  on  the  corner  of  the  table  is  connected  to  the  ear-piece  by  a  short  wire.     With  this  instrument  in 

place,  a  man  who  is  partially  deaf  can  hear  the  ordinary  conversation  going  on  in  the  room 
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THE  WIRE-CHIEF'S  BOARD 

When  "the  thief  ()])cralor"  reports  a  break  anywhere  in  the  system,  it  is  the  task  of  these  men  to  locate  it  within 

a  few  fee*  in  order  that  it  may  be  repaired  without  k)ss  of  time 


Se\'eral  sweeping  changes  may  be  expected 
in  the  near  future,  now  that  there  is  team- 
play  between  the  Bell  System  and  the  Wes- 
tern Union.  Three  telephone  messages  and 
eight  telegrams  may  be  sent  at  the  same  time 
over  two  pairs  of  wires  —  that  is  one  of  the 
recent  miracles  of  science  that  is  now  to  be 


tried  out  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  Most  of 
the  long-distance  telephone  wires,  of  which 
there  are  fully  2.000,000  miles,  can  be  used 
for  telegraphic  purj)Oses;  and  a  third  of  the 
\Vestern  Union  wires,  500,000  miles,  may 
with  a  few  changes  be  used  for  talking. 
The  Western  Union  is  paying  rent  for 


TESTING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  NEW  TELEPHONIC  DEVICES 
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IHli  KLINS  Ol-  IHE  lliLKPHOMi  EXCHA.NCiE  IN 
fHIXSEA,  MASS.,  Al-PER  THE  EIRE  OE  AI'RIL  la,  liKW, 
WHICH  OEVASIEU  THREE  HUNDRED   ACRES 


THE  TELEPHONE  WIRES  AEIER  THEY  HAD  BEEN 
KISHED  OUT  OE  THE  MAN-HOLE  AND  STRUNG  ON 
TE.NH'ORARY     POLES 


22,500  oiricos,  all  of  which  help  to  make 
telegraphy  a  luxury  of  the  few.  It  is  employ- 
ing as  large  an  army  of  messengcr-boys  as 
the  armv  that  marched  with  General  Sher- 


man from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  Both  of 
these  items  of  expense  will  dwindle  when  a 
Bell  wire  and  a  ]\Iorse  wire  can  be  brought 
to  a  common  terminal;  and  when  a  tele- 


THE  EMERGENCY  PAY-STATION  IN  CHELSEA  IN   OPERATION    BEFORE   THE  WIRES   HAD 

COOLED 
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THE  RUIN'S  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD 
AT  PARIS,  FRANCE,  AFTER  THE  FIRE  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER --'O,  1908 

gram  can  be  received  or  delivered  by  tele- 
phone. There  will  also  be  a  gain,  perhaps 
the  largest  of  all,  in  removina;  the  trudging 
little  messenger-boy  from  the  streets  and 
sending  him  either  to  school  or  to  learn 
some  useful  trade. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  the 
first  country  that  has  succeeded  in  putting 
both  telephone  and  telegraph  upon  the 
proper  basis.  Elsewhere,  either  the  two 
are  widely  apart,  or  the  telephone  is  a  mere 
adjunct  of  a  telegraphic  department. 
According  to  the  new  American  plan,  the 
two  are  not  competitive,  but  complementary. 
The  Post-Office  sends  a  package;  the  tele- 
graph sends  the  contents  of  the  package;  but 
the  telephone  sends  nothing.  It  is  an  appar- 
atus that  makes  conversation  possible  be- 
tween two  separated  people.  Each  of  the 
three  has  a  distinct  field  of  its  own,  so  that 
there  has  never  been  any  cause  for  jealousy 
between  them. 

To  make  the  telephone  an  annex  of  the 
Post-Otiice    or    the    telegraph    has   become 


THE  N'EW  lO.OOCi-LIXE  SWITCHBOARD  WTIICH  A  CHI- 
CAGO FACTORV  AGREED  TO  HAVE  AT  WORK  WITHIN 
SIXTV  DAYS  OR  TO  PAY  A   PENALTY  OF  $600  A  DAY 

absurd.  There  are  now  in  the  whole  world 
very  nearly  as  many  messages  sent  by  tele- 
phone as  by  letter;  and  there  are  thirty-two 
times  as  many  telephone  calls  as  telegrams. 
In  the  United  States,  the  telephone  has 
gro^^^l  to  be  the  big  brother  of  the  tele- 
graph. It  has  six  times  the  net  earnings 
and  eight  times  the  wire;  and  it  transmits 
as  many  messages  as  the  combined  total 
of  telegrams,  letters,  and  railroad  passengers. 
This  universal  trend  toward  consolidation 
has  introduced  a  variety  of  problems  that 
will  engage  the  ablest  brains  in  the  telephone 
world  for  many  years  to  come.  How  to  get 
the  benefits  of  organization  without  its 
losses,  to  become  strong  without  losing 
quickness,  to  become  systematic  without 
losing  the  dash  and  dare  of  earlier  days, 
to  develop  the  working  force  into  an  army 
of  high-speed  specialists  without  losing  the 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  situation  — 
these  are  the  riddles  of  the  new  type,  for 
which  the  telephonists  of  the  next  genera- 
tion   must    find    answers.     Thev    illustrate 


THEP.A.RIS  SWITCHBOARD  RUSHIXG  EASTWARD  \\TTHIX  THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  ORDER 
FOR   ITS   CONSTRUCTION   HAD    BEEN   RECEIVED 
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thf  nuturc  ol"  llic  \ni!,  jobs  tliat  the  k-k'phonc 
lias  to  olTer  to  an  ambitious  and  gifted 
younf!;  man  of  to-day. 

"The  problems  were  never  so  large  or  so 
complex  as  they  arc  right  now,"  says  Mr. 
J.  J.  Carty,  the  chief  of  the  telephone 
engineers.  The  eternal  struggle  remains 
between  the  large  and  the  little  ideas  — 
between  the  men  who  see  what  might  be  and 
the  men  who  sec  only  what  is.  There  is 
still  the  race  to  break  time  records.  Alread}- 
the  girl  at  the  switchboard  can  fmd  the  per- 
son wanted  in  thirty  seconds.  This  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  that  was  taken  in  the 
early  centrals,  but  it  is  still  too  long.  It  is 
one-half  of  a  valuable  minute.  It  must 
be  cut  to  twenty-five  seconds,  or  to  twenty, 
or  to  fifteen. 

There  is  still  the  in\entors'  battle  to  gain 
miles.  The  distance  over  which  conver- 
sations can  be  held  has  been  increased  from 
20  miles  to  2,500.  But  this  is  not  far 
enough.  There  are  some  civilized  human 
beings  who  are  12,000  miles  apart,  and  who 
have  interests  in  common.  During  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  for  instance, 
there  were  Americans  in  Pekin  who  would 
gladly  have  given  half  of  their  fortunes 
for  the  use  of  a  pair  of  wires  to  New  York. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  telephone,  Bell 
was  fond  of  prophesying  that  "the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  talk  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean";  but  this  was  regarded  as 
a  poetical  fancy  until  Pupin  invented  his 
method  of  automatically  propelling  the 
electric  current.  Since  then  the  most  con- 
servati\'e  engineer  will  discuss  the  problem 
of  transatlantic  telephony.  And  as  for  the 
poets,  they  are  now  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  a  man  may  speak  and  hear  his  own 
voice  come  back  to  him  around  the  world. 

The  immediate  long-distance  problem  is, 
of  course,  to  talk  from  New^  York  to  the 
Pacific.  The  two  oceans  are  now  only 
three  and  a  half  days  apart  by  rail.  Seattle 
is  clamoring  for  a  wire  to  the  East.  San 
Diego  wants  one  in  time  for  its  Panama 
Canal  Exposition  in  191 5.  The  wires  are 
already  strung  to  San  Francisco,  but  cannot 
be  used  in  the  present  stage  of  the  art. 
And  Vail's  captains  are  working  now  with 
almost  breathless  haste  to  give  him  a  birth- 
day present  of  a  talk  across  the  continent 
from  his  farm  in  \' ermont. 


"  I  can  see  a  universal  system  of  telq)hpny 
for  the  United  States  in  the  very;  hear 
future,"  says  Carty.  "There  is  a'' statue 
of  Seward  standing  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Seattle.  The  inscription  upon  it  is  —  '  7V; 
a  United  Connlry.'  But  as  an  Easterner 
stands  there,  he  feels  the  isolation  of  that 
far-western  state,  and  he  will  always  feel 
it  until  he  can  talk  from  one  side  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other.     For  my  part," 


•  10a  Ann 
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THE  INCREASING  USE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  DURING 
THIRTY-FOUR   YEARS 

continued  Carty,  "I  believe  we  will  talk 
across  continents  and  across  oceans.  Why 
not  ?  x\re  there  not  more  cells  in  one  human 
body  than  there  are  people  in  the  whole 
earth?" 

Some  future  Carty  may  solve  the  aban- 
doned problem  of  the  single  wire  and  cut 
the  copper  bill  in  two  by  restoring  the 
grounded  circuit.  He  may  transmit  vision 
as  well  as  speech.  He  may  perfect  a  third- 
rail  svstem  for  use  on  moving  trains.     He 
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may  conceive  of  an  ideal  insulating  material 
to  supersede  glass,  mica,  paper,  and  enamel. 
He  may  establish  a  Universal  Code,  so  that 
all  persons  of  importance  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  call-numbers  by  which 
they  may  be  instantly  located,  as  books  are 
found  in  a  librar}'. 

Some  other  young  man  may  create  a 
Commercial  Department  on  ^vide  lines,  a 
work  which  telephone  men  have  as  yet 
been  too  specialized  to  do.  Whoever  does 
this  will  be  a  man  of  comprehensive  brain. 
He  will  be  as  closely  in  touch  with  the 
average  man  as  with  the  art  of  telephony. 
He  will  know  the  gossip  of  the  street,  the 
demands  of  the  labor  unions,  and  the  pc^cies 
of  Governors  and  Presidents.  The  psy- 
chology' of  the  Western  farmer  vnU  con- 
cern him,  and  the  tone  of  the  daily  press, 
and  the  methods  of  department  stores. 
It  will  be  his  aim  to  know  the  subtle  chem- 
istT}'  of  public  opinion,  and  to  adapt  the 
telephone  service  to  the  shifting  moods 
and  necessities  of  the  times.  He  li'ill  fit 
telephony  like  a  garment  around  tlie  habits 
oj  the  people. 

Also,  now  that  the  telephone  business 
has  become  strong,  its  next  anxiety  must 
naturally  be  to  develop  the  virtues,  and  not 
the  defects,  of  strength.  Its  motto  must 
be  "Ich  Dien''  —  "  I  serve  ";  and  it  will  be 
the  work  of  the  future  statesmen  of  the  tele- 
phone to  illustrate  this  motto  in  all  its  prac- 
tical variations.  They  will  cater  and 
explain,  and  explain  and  cater.  They  will 
educate  and  educate,  until  they  have  created 
an  expert  public.  They  will  teach  by  pic- 
tures and  lectures  and  exhibitions.  They 
will  have  charts  and  diagrams  hung  in  the 
telephone  booths,  so  that  the  person  who  is 
waiting  for  a  call  may  learn  a  little  and  pass 
the  time  more  pleasantly.  They  will,  in  a 
word,  attend  to  those  innumerable  trifles 
that  make  the  perfection  of  public  ser\dce. 

A   DEPARTMENT    OF   OPTIMISM 

Already  the  Bell  System  has  gone  far  in 
this  direction  by  organizing  what  might 
fairly  be  called  a  foresight  department. 
Here  is  where  the  fortune-teUers  of  the 
business  sit.  When  new  lines  or  exchanges 
are  to  be  built,  these  men  study  the  situation 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  They  prepare 
a  "fundamental  plan,"  outlining  what  may 


reasonably  be  expected  to  happen  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Invariably  they  are  opti- 
mists. They  make  provision  for  growth, 
but  none  at  all  for  shrinkage.  By  their 
advice,  there  is  now  825,000,000  worth  of 
reserve  plant  in  the  various  Bell  companies, 
waiting  for  the  country  to  grow  up  to  it. 
Even  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one-half  of 
the  cable  ducts  are  empty  in  expectation 
of  the  greater  city  of  8,000,000  population 
which  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  1928.  There 
are  perhaps  few  more  impressive  evidences 
of  practical  optimism  and  confidence  than 
a  new  telephone  exchange,  with  two-thirds 
of  its  wires  waiting  for  the  business  of  the 
future. 

Eventually,  this  foresight  department  will 
expand.  It  may,  if  a  leader  of  genius 
appear,  become  the  first  real  corps  of  prac- 
tical sociologists,  which  will  substitute  facts 
for  the  present  hotchpotch  of  theories.  It 
will  prepare  a  "fundamental  plan"  of  the 
whole  United  States,  showing  the  centre 
of  each  industry  and  the  main  runways 
of  traffic.  It  will  act  upon  the  basic  fact 
that  wherever  there  is  interdependence, 
there  is  bound  to  be  telephony,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  prepare  maps  of  interdependence 
showing  the  widely  scattered  groups  of 
industry  and  finance,  and  the  lines  that 
weave  them  into  a  pattern  of  national 
cooperation. 

As  yet,  no  nation,  not  even  our  own,  has 
seen  the  full  value  of  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone. Few  have  the  imagination  to  see 
what  has  been  made  possible  and  to  realize 
that  an  actual  face-to-face  conversation 
may  take  place,  even  though  there  are  a 
thousand  miles  between.  Neither  can  it 
seem  credible  that  a  man  in  a  distant  city 
can  be  located  as  readily  as  though  he  were 
close  at  hand.  It  is  too  amazing  to  be  true, 
and  possibly  a  new  generation  will  have  to 
arrive  before  it  will  be  taken  for  granted 
and  acted  upon  freely.  Ultimately,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  long-distance  telephony 
will  be  regarded  as  a  national  asset  of  the 
highest  value,  for  the  reason  that  it  can 
prevent  so  much  of  the  enormous  economic 
waste  of  travel. 

Nothing  that  science  can  say  will  ever 
decrease  the  marvel  of  a  long-distance  con- 
versation, and  there  may  come  in  the  future 
an  interpreter  who  will  put  it  before  our 
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eyes  in  the  form  of  a  moving-picture.  He 
will  enable  us  to  follow  the  Hying  words  in 
a  talk  from  Boston  to  Denver.  We  will 
flash  first  to  Worcester,  cross  the  Hudson 
on  the  high  bridge  at  Poughkeepsic,  swing 
southwest  through  a  dozen  coal  towns  to 
the  outskirts  of  Philadclj^hia,  leap  across 
the  Susquehanna,  zigzag  up  and  down  the 
AUeghanies  into  the  murk  of  Pittsburg, 
cross  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  glance  past 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  over  the 
Wabash  at  Terre  Haute,  into  St.  Louis  by 
the  Eads  Bridge,  through  Kansas  City, 
across  the  Missouri,  along  the  corn-fields 
of  Kansas,  and  then  on  —  on  —  on  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  across  vast  plains 
and  past  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
to  Pueblo  and  the  lofty  city  of  Denver. 
Twenty-five  hundred  miles  along  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  copper  wire  —  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Pike's  Peak  in  a  second ! 

EXPERIMENT   YET    IN    ITS    INFANCY 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
for  the  practical  idealists  of  the  future 
the  supreme  study  will  be  the  force  that 
makes  such  miracles  possible.  Six  thousand 
million  dollars  —  one-twentieth  of  our 
national  wealth,  is  at  the  present  time  inves- 
ted in  electrical  development.  The  Elec- 
trical Age  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  is  at 
hand;  and  no  one  can  tell  how  brilliant  the 
result  may  be  when  the  creative  minds  of 
a  nation  are  focussed  upon  the  subjugation 
of  this  mysterious  force,  which  has  more 
power  and  more  delicacy  than  any  other 
force  that  man  has  been  able  to  harness. 

As  a  tame  and  tractable  energy,  electric- 
city  is  new.  Among  the  wise  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  few  knew  of  its  existence  and 
none  put  it  to  any  practical  use.  The  wisest 
knew  that  a  piece  of  amber,  when  rubbed, 
will  attract  feathery  substances;  but  they 
regarded  this  as  poetry  rather  than  science. 
There  was  a  pretty  legend  among  the 
Phoenicians  that  the  pieces  of  amber  were 
the  petrified  tears  of  maidens  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea  because  of 
unrequited  love,  and  each  bead  of  amber 
was  highly  prized.  It  was  worn  as  an 
amulet  and  a  symbol  of  purity.  Not  for 
two  thousand  years  did  anyone  dream  that 
within  its  golden  heart  lay  hidden  the  secret 
of  a  new  electrical  civilization. 


Not  even  in  1752,  when  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin flew  his  famous  kite  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  and  caj)ture(l  the  first 
"canned  lightning,"  was  there  any  definite 
knowledge  of  electrical  energy.  His  light 
ning  rod  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
deity  of  Heaven.  It  was  blamed  for 
the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  not  until  the 
telegraph  of  Morse  came  into  general  use 
did  men  dare  to  think  of  the  thunder-bolt  of 
Jove  as  a  possible  servant  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Bell  invented 
the  telephone  he  surprised  the  world  with  a 
new  idea.  He  had  to  make  the  thought 
as  well  as  the  thing.  No  Jules  Verne  nor 
H.  G.  Wells  had  foreseen  it.  The  author 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  fantasies  had  con- 
ceived of  a  flying-carpet,  but  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  had  conceived  of  flying  con- 
versation. In  all  the  literature  of  ancient 
days,  there  is  not  a  line  that  will  apply  to 
the  telephone,  except  possibly  that  expres- 
sive phrase  in  the  Bible — "And  behold, 
there  came  a  Voice."  In  these  more 
privileged  days,  the  telephone  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  commonplace  fact  of  every- 
day life;  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
wonder  of  it  has  become  greater  and  not  less; 
and  that  there  are  still  honor  and  profit, 
plenty  of  both,  to  be  won  by  the  inventor 
and  the  scientist. 

The  flood  of  electrical  patents  was  never 
higher  than  now.  There  are  literally  more 
in  a  single  month  than  the  total  number 
issued  by  the  Patent  Office  up  to  1859.  The 
Bell  System  has  three  hundred  experts  who 
are  paid  to  do  nothing  else  but  try  out  all 
new  ideas  and  inventions;  and  before  these 
words  can  pass  from  the  stenographer  to 
the  printer,  new  uses  and  new  methods 
will  be  discovered.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
immediate  danger  that  the  art  of  telephony 
will  be  less  fascinating  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  It  will  still  be  the 
most  alluring  and  elusive  sprite  that  ever 
led  the  way  through  a  Dark  Continent  of 
mysterious  phenomena. 

MYSTERIES    YET    UNSOLVED 

There  still  remains  for  some  future  scien- 
tist the  task  of  showing  us  in  detail  exactly 
what  the  telephone  current  does.  Such  a 
man  will  study  vibrations  as  Darwin  studied 
the  differentiation  of  species.     He  will  try 
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to  discover  how  a  child's  voice,  speaking 
from  Boston  to  Omaha,  can  vibrate  more 
than  a  million  pounds  of  copper  wire,  and 
he  will  in^•ent  a  finer  system  of  time  to  fit 
the  telephone,  which  can  do  as  many  dif- 
ferent things  in  a  second  as  a  man  can  do 
in  a  day,  transmitting  with  ever}-  tick  of  the 
clock  from  25  to  80,000  vibrations.  He 
will  deal  with  the  various  vibrations  of 
nerves  and  wires  and  wireless  air  that  are 
necessary'  in  conveying  thought  between 
two  separated  minds.  He  will  make  clear 
how  a  thought,  originating  in  the  brain, 
passes  along  the  nerve-wires  to  the  vocal 
chords,  and  then  in  wireless  vibrations  of 
air  to  the  disc  of  the  transmitter.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  line  the  second  disc  re- 
creates these  vibrations,  which  impinge 
upon  the  nerve-wires  of  an  ear,  and  are  thus 
carried  to  the  consciousness  of  another 
brain. 

And  so,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  since  Bell  opened  up  the  way,  the 
telephone  remains  the  acme  of  electrical 
marvels.  Xo  other  thing  does  so  much  with 
so  little  energy.  No  other  thing  is  more 
enswathed  in  the  unknown.  Xot  even  the 
gray-haired  pioneers  who  have  lived  with 
the  telephone  since  its  birth  can  understand 
their  protege.  As  to  the  why  and  the 
how,  there  is  as  yet  no  answer.  It  is  as 
true  of  telephony  to-day  as  it  was  in  1876 
that  a  child  can  use  what  the  wisest  sages 
cannot  comprehend. 

Here  is  a  tiny  disc  of  sheet-iron.  I 
speak.  It  shudders.  It  has  a  different 
shudder  for  every  sound.  It  has  thousands 
of  millions  of  different  shudders.  There  is 
a  second  disc  many  miles  away,  perhaps 
2,500  miles  away.  Between  the  two  discs 
runs  a  copper  wire.  As  I  speak,  a  thrill 
of  electricity  flits  along  the  wire.  This 
thrill  is  moulded  by  the  shudder  of  the 
disc.  It  makes  the  second  disc  shudder. 
And  the  shudder  of  the  second  disc  repro- 
duces my  voice.  That  is  what  happens. 
But  how  —  not  all  the  scientists  of  the 
world  can  tell. 

The  telephone  current  is  a  phenomenon 
of  the  ether,  say  the  theorists.  But  what 
is  ether  ?  No  one  knows.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
has  guessed  that  it  is  "  perhaps  the  only  sub- 
stantial thing  in  the  material  universe," 
but  no  one  knows.     There  is  nothing  to 


guide  us  in  that  unknown  country  except 
a  sign-post  that  points  upward  and  bears 
the  one  word  —  "Perhaps."  The  Ether 
of  Space!  Here  is  an  Eldorado  for  the 
scientists  of  the  future,  and  whoever  can 
first  map  it  out  will  go  far  toward  discover- 
ing the  secret  of  telephony. 

Some  day,  who  knows,  there  may  come 
the  poetry  and  grand  opera  of  the  telephone. 
Artists  may  come  who  will  portray  the  mar- 
vel of  the  wires  that  quiver  with  electrified 
words,  and  the  romance  of  the  switch- 
boards that  tremble  with  the  secrets  of  a 
great  city.  Already  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
by  one  of  his  superb  panels  in  the  Boston 
Library,  has  admitted  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  to  the  world  of  art.  He  has  em- 
bodied them  as  two  flying  figures,  poised 
above  the  electric  wires,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  underneath  —  ''By  the  -won- 
drous agency  oj  electricity,  speech  flashes 
through  space  and  swift  as  lightning  bears 
tidings  oj  good  and  evil.'^ 

But  these  random  guesses  as  to  the  future 
of  the  telephone  may  come  far  short  of  what 
the  reality  will  be.  In  these  dazzling  days 
it  is  idle  to  predict.  The  inventor  has 
everywhere  put  the  prophet  out  of  business. 
The  fact  has  outrun  the  fancy.  When 
Morse,  for  instance,  was  tacking  up  his  first 
little  line  of  wire  around  the  Speedwell  Iron 
Works,  who  could  have  foreseen  250,000 
miles  of  submarine  cables,  by  which  the 
very  oceans  are  all  a-quiver  with  the  news 
of  the  world?  When  Fulton's  tiny  tea- 
kettle of  a  boat  steamed  up  the  Hudson  toj 
Albany  in  two  days,  who  could  have  fore- 
seen the  steel  leviathans,  one-sixth  of  a  mile] 
in  length,  that  can  in  the  same  time  cutj 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  half?  And  whenj 
Bell  stood  in  a  dingy  workshop  in  Bostoi 
and  heard  the  clang  of  a  clock-spring  come 
over  an  electric  wire,  who  could  have  fore^j 
seen  the  massive  structure  of  the  Bel 
System,  built  up  by  half  the  telephones  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  investment  of  more 
actual  capital  than  has  gone  to  the  making 
of  any  other  industrial  association?  Who 
could  have  foreseen  what  the  telephone 
bells  have  done  to  ring  out  the  old  ways 
and  to  ring  in  the  new  —  to  ring  out  the 
delay  and  the  isolation  and  to  ring  in  the 
efficiency  and  the  friendliness  of  a  truly 
united  people? 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF  CAPITAL 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Society  in  1906,  I 
called  attention  to  the  waste  of  our 
national  resources  and  to  the  choice  between 
facing  about  and  inviting  national  disaster. 
At  the  time,  this  warning  was  less  seriously 
received  at  home,  perhaps,  than  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  it  was  widely  circu- 
lated and  discussed.  But  the  sober  second 
thought  of  our  own  people  soon  lifted  the 
subject  to  its  proper  place,  and  conserva- 
tion is  now  a  watchword  not  only  for  the 
nation  but  for  the  several  states.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  broader  view  that 
sees  national  resources,  industries,  and 
interests  closely  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  one  another.  How  rapidly  and  how 
far  the  movement  has  traveled  and  its 
scope  extended  is  shown  by  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Congress  as  its  creed,  and  the  schedule 
of  subjects  drawn  up  by  its  committee. 

The  resolution  reads:  "Resolved,  That 
the  objects  of  this  congress  shall  be  broad, 
to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  allied 
social  forces  of  our  time,  to  seek  to  over- 
come waste  in  natural,  human,  or  moral 
forces."  The  programme  of  topics  for 
debate  and  report  included  lands,  irriga- 
tion, navigation,  water-powers,  flood-waters, 
forests,  minerals,  and  other  resources.  Such 
is  the  width  of  vision  and  interpretation  of 
the  conservation  interest  to-day.  But  there 
is  one  subject  missing;  and  it  is  the  second 
in  importance  of  them  all.  Next  after  the 
conservation  of  the  land,  its  area,  use,  and 
fertility,  must  come  the  conservation  of 
national  capital,  in  the  shape  of  cash  and 
credit. 


Experience  has  shown  how  surely  pros- 
perity follows  the  right  employment  and 
misfortune  the  abuse  of  this  great  national 
resource.  Yet  in  the  schedules  of  proposed 
conservation  activity  the  waste  of  national 
power  through  excessive  expenditure  and 
overburdening  of  credit  has  apparently  been 
overlooked.  This  forgotten  item  must  be 
added  to  the  list.  The  friends  of  conser- 
vation should  take  steps  everywhere  to  give 
to  this  indispensable  possession  the  same 
protection  from  the  spoiler  that  they  are 
trying  to  give  to  the  soil,  the  forest,  the  water- 
powers,  and  deposits  of  mineral  wealth. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  world-wide 
financial  delirium.  Most  nations  have 
thrown  away  moderation  in  the  spending 
of  money.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago,  when 
a  monarch  wanted  money  for  his  pleasures 
or  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  he  had 
to  place  a  new  tax  on  windows  or  chimneys 
or  salt  or  some  other  object  such  that  the 
people  felt  the  pressure  immediately.  Both 
were  warned  in  time;  and  before  the  pro- 
cess could  go  too  far,  either  protest  or  revolu- 
tion attempted  to  remedy  the  evil,  ISIod- 
ern  conditions  are  totally  different.  The 
immense  increase  of  wealth  all  over  the 
world  has  greatly  augmented  the  supply  of 
capital.  The  mobility  of  this  capital,  the 
ease  by  which  through  international  ex- 
changes it  can  be  made  to  satisfy  a  need 
now  in  one  country  and  now  in  another, 
strengthens  the  impression  that  it  is  inex- 
haustible. 

Take  France,  which  is  able  to  finance 
almost  anything  from  a  war  to  a  manu- 
facturing enterprise  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  Leroy-Beaulieu  estimates  that  the 
wealth  of  the  French  people  increases  by 
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about  a  billion  dollars  every  year.  This 
increment  may  be  drawn  upon  by  enter- 
prise an}nvhere.  It  is  not  gathered  in  huge 
fortunes,  but  is  distributed  among  millions 
of  holders  in  small  sums  of  a  few  thou- 
sand francs  each.  These  are  collected  by 
the  great  banking  concerns,  ready  for  em- 
ployment on  good  security  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe.  \\Tiile  France  is  the  best 
saver,  it  is  not  the  richest  of  the  nations. 
The  average  wealth  per  capita  in  some  other 
countries  is  higher.  The  per  capita  wealth 
in  the  United  States  shows  the  following 
changes  in  the  last  sixty  years : 

PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1850  . 

.  S307.69 

1890  . 

-  §1,035.57 

i860  . 

.  $513-93 

1900  . 

.  81,164.79 

1870  . 

.    §779-83 

1904  . 

.  81,318.11 

1880  . 

.  $870.20 

Undoubtedly,  at  the  present  scale  of 
prices,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  United 
States  to-day  is  well  over  $1,500.  In  most 
other  nations  the  growth,  while  not  so 
rapid,  has  been  steady  and  substantial. 
The  addition  of  these  uncounted  billions 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  world  has 
stimulated  the  spirit  of  financial  adventure 
and  the  love  of  squandering  inherent  in  man- 
kind. Its  availability  has  lulled  to  sleep 
natural  prudence  and  quieted  the  alarm 
of  moments  of  sanity  in  the  spendthrift's 
life — with  what  results  will  presently  be  seen. 

If  credit  has,  as  Daniel  Webster  said, 
done  more  than  all  the  mines  of  the  world 
to  develop  and  increase  its  industry,  the 
potential  dangers  of  credit  are  equally  great. 
Expansion  or  contraction  of  cash  is  meas- 
ured by  millions;  of  credits,  by  billions. 
The  increase  of  apparent  resources  by  an 
easy  resort  to  borrowing,  the  mortgaging  of 
a  patrimony  not  our  own  to  obtain  mate- 
rial for  present  extravagance,  the  diversion  of 
wealth  from  productive  to  unproducti^•e 
uses  —  all  these  have  gone  farther  than 
most  people  realize.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  examine  current  public  waste  of  cash  and 
credit.  It  is  measured  by  current  debt  and 
current  expenditure  everyAvhere,  as  compared 
with  the  same  items  only  a  few  years  ago. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  RISING  PRICES 

The  man  who  attempts  to  place  entire 
responsibility  for  these  changes  upon  one 


single  act  or  influence  lacks  either  fairness 
or  inteUigence.  As  in  most  great  economic 
movements,  the  cause  is  complex.  Some- 
thing is  due  to  enormous  currency  inflation. 
The  total  per  capita  circulation  in  the 
United  States  in  1896  was  S21.41,  and  in 
1909  it  was  $35.01.  Although  population 
had  grown  by  many  millions  in  these 
thirteen  years,  the  amount  of  money  to 
each  indindual  had  increased  by  S13.60, 
or  more  than  60  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  the  total  gold  production  of  the  world, 
which  rose  from  $118,848,000  in  1890  to 
over  $427,000,000  in  1908,  has  been  made 
the  basis  for  one  form  and  another  of  credit 
issues  aggregating  a  vast  sum.  Even  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  economics  or 
monetary  science  shows  that  such  changes 
must  produce  a  rise  of  prices. 

The  tariff  is  another  contributing  cause. 
It  is  true  that  it  can  furnish  but  a  partial 
explanation,  for  to  only  a  limited  extent 
can  the  rise  in  food  prices  be  affected  by 
or  traced  to  the  tariff.  As  to  commodities 
that  we  export,  the  tariff"  is  inoperative. 
It  generally  affects  prices  directly  as  we 
become  importers.  Nevertheless  the  tariff 
must  bear  its  share  of  responsibility  for 
rising  prices.  Common  sense  says  that 
when  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
a  town  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit 
River  is  reported  at  nearly  25  per  cent,  less 
than  on  the  American  side,  the  tariff  accounts 
for  the  difference.  It  says  that  a  man  will 
raise  his  charges  to  the  full  extent  that  he 
is  guaranteed  against  competition.  He  whoj 
beheves  that  the  sudden  and  violent  rise 
of  prices  in  1897,  following  the  enactment 
of  the  Dingley  law,  and  the  similar  move-| 
ment  following  the  passage  of  the  taritl  act 
of  1909  have  no  relation  to  those  legislative 
achievements,  would  argue  that  the  rise  of 
the  Seine  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent 
inundation  of  Paris. 

Combinations  which  are  actually 
restraint  of  trade,  which  have  monopolize 
their  field  and  are  either  controlled  by 
common  secret  management  or  a  secret 
agreement  to  maintain  exorbitant  charges,] 
are  parti)  responsible.  If  the  operations 
of  these  had  been  followed  with  the  same" 
interest  by  the  pubHc  and  checked  with 
the  same  rigor  by  state  and  nation  that  are 
displayed  in  agitation  against  the  railroads 
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— which  tor  years  have  been  subject  to  pubUc 
control,  open  to  public  inspection,  and  which, 
practically  alone  among  the  agencies  alTect- 
ing  directly  the  common  life,  have  given 
their  services  at  lower  and  lower  prices 
every  decade — the  countr}'  would  not  be 
so  stupefied  as  it  is  to-day  by  a  great  hard- 
ship or  so  bewildered  about  the  remedy. 

PRODUCTION  DOWN — PRICES  UP 

Still  more  of  the  rise  of  prices  is  due  to 
the  decline  of  agricultural  products  as 
compared  with  the  increase  of  population. 
Taking  the  average  for  five-year  periods, 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  increased 
41  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-five  years  ended 
in  1908.  From  1880  the  population  in- 
creased 74  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
wheat  exports  was  24  per  cent.  When 
wheat  sold  at  sixty-five  cents  per  bushel, 
it  was  because  the  world's  product  was 
relatively  in  excess  of  the  world's  demand. 
The  ratio  is  now  reversed,  and  demand, 
taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  gaining  on 
supply.  And  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  United  States,  with  its  rapid  increase 
in  population,  its  drift  to  the  cities,  and  its 
consequent  actual  falling  off  in  important 
items  of  food  products.  Between  January 
I,  1909,  and  January  i,  1910,  the  number 
of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  in  this 
country  decreased  by  more  than  2,000,000, 
following  a  decrease  of  700,000  the  year 
before.  The  number  of  swine  decreased 
6,365,000,  on  top  of  a  decrease  of  nearly 
2,000,000  the  year  before.  The  number 
of  mouths  to  be  fed  is  always  increasing. 
These  are  conditions  under  which  a  simple 
exercise  in  division  proves  the  necessity 
of  price  advances.  It  was  definitely  shown 
in  advance  that  they  must  come. 

When  due  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  effect  of  these  forces  that  make  for 
dearer  living,  there  still  remains  a  large 
unexplained  balance.  This  must  be 
credited  to  the  lavish  expenditure  which 
has  now  grown  to  be  a  national  trait,  which 
is  eating  up  our  accumAilated  wealth,  and 
which  is  forcing  prices  higher  and  higher 
by  consuming  our  resources  unproductively, 
encouraging  indolence  and  luxury,  and 
compelling  resort  to  a  constantly  ascending 
scale  of  wages.  With  these  three  powerful 
economic  forces  converging  upon  the  price 


average,  the  country  could  no  more  escape 
the  corresponding  rise  and  no  more  cure  it 
than  a  man  could  keep  the  mercury  from 
rising  in  the  tube  of  a  thermometer  while 
he  was  holding  a  burning-glass  so  as  to 
focus  the  blaze  of  the  sun  upon  its  bulb. 
This  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  somewhat 
widely  quoted  statement  made  by  me, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  high  cost  of  living 
as  the  cost  of  high  living  that  afflicts  the 
country. 

RECKLESS  WASTE  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS 

Waste,  idleness,  and  rising  wages — all 
intcr-related  to  one  another,  now  as  cause 
and  now  as  effect — are,  next  to  an  over- 
issue of  irredeemable  paper,  the  three 
most  powerful  forces  in  the  world  to  raise 
prices. 

First,  waste.  This  is  shown  in  the  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  municipal  expense  bills 
already  exhibited.  There  has  been  mild 
objection  in  Washington  to  the  demand 
of  a  certain  investigating  body  for  an 
appropriation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  pursue  inquiries  on  which  it 
had  already  spent  $651,000  mthout  any 
practical  results. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  inherited 
from  its  founders  a  wholesome  tradition 
against  debt,  which  is  only  now  disappearing 
from  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  This, 
together  with  the  enormous  resources  at  our 
command  and  the  consequent  ability  of  our 
people  to  pay  increasing  taxes  without 
distress,  has  kept  our  national  debt  at  a 
moderate  figure.  Until  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  War  and  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
decreased.  It  now  tends  to  rise,  concealed 
under  the  polite  fiction  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  to  cover  treasury  deficits. 
If  the  advocates  of  large  bond  issues 
for  all  maimer  of  internal  improvements 
should  carry  their  point,  if  that  resource 
is  not  definitely  restricted  to  the  emer- 
gency of  war,  we  will  be  in  the  condition 
of  Europe,  where  the  motto  of  every 
chancellory  now-  seems  to  be:  "After  us 
the  deluge." 

The  following  figures  give  the  estimated 
total  of  the  national  debts  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  at  different  dates,  ^\^lere  sta- 
tistics cover  so  wide  a  field  there  may  be 
some    inaccuracies   of   detail;   but,    in   the 
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great  aggregate,   these  are  of  no  practical 
consequence. 

NATIONAL   DEBTS    OF    EUROPE 

1785-89  S  2,070,600,000 

1814-18  7,213,800,000 

1845-48  7,967,000,000 

1874  18,027,800,000 

1905-07  29,552,800,000 

These  arc  not  statistics  of  expenditure, 
but  of  debt.  After  raising  from  their  people 
by  taxation  all  they  could  be  made  to  con- 
tribute without  dangerous  unrest,  the  balance 
of  money  spent  by  these  governments  in- 
creased by  twenty-seven  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
It  increased  eleven  and  one-half  billions, 
or  more  than  60  per  cent.,  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  annual  interest  charge  of 
Europe  is  now  over  81,200,000,000  a  year. 
It  is  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  who  must 
constantly  add  to  the  principal  of  his  obli- 
gations in  order  to  get  money  to  keep  him 
from  defaulting  on  the  interest. 

The  new  budget  threatens  to  shake  the 
political  foundations  of  England  with  its 
revolutionary  proposals  for  raising  more 
money,  where  borrowing  had  become  im- 
possible without  turmoil  and  another  drop  in 
the  price  of  consols.  Germany  has  been 
issuing  treasury  bills  for  years  to  cover  def- 
icits. The  debt  of  the  empire  and  the  several 
states  combined  is  over  84,000,000,000.  The 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  mostly  traveling 
the  same  road.     Now  how  about  ourselves? 

Leaving  out  the  debts  of  counties,  muni- 
cipalities, and  school-districts,  the  aggregate 
debt  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  less 
sinking-fund  assets,  was  $274,745,772  in 
1880;  in  1890  it  was  8211,210,487;  and  in 
1902  it  was  8234,908,873.  The  decrease 
for  the  first  decade  was  23.1  percent.;  and 
the  increase  for  the  twelve-year  period  to 
1902  was  1 1.2  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  there 
was  in  the  former  a  readjustment  of  debts 
in  many  states  by  scaling  down  the  principal, 
a  fair  comparison  on  equal  terms  would  prob- 
ably show  that  the  actual  burden  of  debt 
on  the  states  only  is  growing  slowly  but 
with  a  tendency  to  accelerate  its  movement. 

OUR    MAD    RUSH    INTO    DEBT 

Very  different  is  the  showing  when  the 
obligations    of   counties    and    other    minor 


civil  divisions  are  included.  In  our  cities 
modern  extravagance  finds  its  most  untram- 
meled  expression.  The  total  debt  of  the 
states,  including  all  these  minor  civil  civi- 
sions,  increased  813,921,443,  or  1.25  per 
cent.,  between  1880  and  1890.  Between 
1890  and  1902  it  increased  8727,778,393, 
or  64  per  cent.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  in  twelve  years,  an  average  increase 
of  860.000,000  a  year  in  the  amount  bor- 
rowed by  the  people,  ought  to  make  any 
country  stop  and  think.  Most  of  the  actual 
material  development  is  privately  financed 
and  carries  its  own  bonded  indebtedness, 
which  the  public  finances  cannot  take  into 
account.  The  figures  down  to  1910,  out- 
side of  and  in  addition  to  the  national  debt, 
would  probably  show  an  increase  of  from  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  to  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  grand 
total  of  over  two  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars — about  double  what  it  was  in  1890. 

Debt  figures,  however,  do  not  begin  to 
teU  the  story  of  our  national  extravagance. 
Only  a  small  part  of  our  expenditure  is 
represented  by  debt  tables.  The  rest  is 
raised  by  increased  taxation.  In  part  this 
consists  of  new  imposts,  new  licenses  and 
fees;  and  in  part  it  comes  from  increased 
assessments  of  all  propert}'  that  provide 
more  revenue  without  showing  an  increased 
tax  rate.  Nothing  bears  more  directly  or 
forcibly  upon  the  subject  of  national  waste 
and  the  conservation  of  national  resources 
than  the  profligacy  disclosed  by  our  public- 
expense  ledgers.  Every  figure  that  fol- 
lows has  been  taken  from  official  records, 
or  is  the  result  of  compiling  their  contents 
in  summaries  never  before  presented  to  the 
public. 

First,  as  to  the  nation.  For  the  United 
States  Government  the  official  statements 
cover  only  what  are  kno^^•n  as  "net  ordinary 
disbursements."  This  total  does  not  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  disbursements  for 
the  postal  service,  or  any  payment  on  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  or  those  extra- 
ordinary expenses  that  cut  an  ever-increas- 
ing figure  in  national  finances.  It  covers 
mostly  routine  charges,  and  therefore  falls 
short  each  year  of  the  actual  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  that  year. 
Taken  alone,  figures  so  far  under  the  fact 
would  be  misleading.     Relatively,  thev  are 
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sufficient  for  the  purpose,  since  they  vary 
with  our  general  policy.  A  comparison  of 
the  net  ordinary  expenditures  by  decades 
will  show  the  trend  of  national  spending. 
The  amounts  are  as  follows: 

INCREASE   OF    GOVERNMENT   EXPENSES 

1870  $293,657,005 

1880  264,847,637 

1890  297,736,487 

1900  487,713.792 

1908  659,196,320 

Although  the  great  business  expansion  of 
this  country  began  right  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  expenses  for  1890  were  but  four  million 
dollars  greater  than  those  of  twenty  years 
before.  Since  1890  these  expenditures  have 
grown  by  $180,000,000  each  nine  years  on 
the  average,  or  $20,000,000  a  year,  until  now 
they  are  12 1.4  per  cent,  more  than  they  were 
eighteen  years  ago.  Expressed  in  terms  of 
per  capita  outgo,  these  charges,  which  are 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Federal  Government,  rose  from  $4.75  in 
i8qo  to  S6.39  in  1900,  and  to  $7.56  in  1908. 

Shift  the  focus  of  the  glass  a  little  closer 
and  look  at  our  states  and  cities.  By  offi- 
cial records  the  total  expenditure  of  state 
governments  alone  in  all  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union  combined  was 
$77,105,911  in  1890,  and  $185,764,202  in 
1902.  The  increase  in  these  twelve  years 
was  $108,658,291,  or  141  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  expenditures  of  all  the  states, 
together  with  their  minor  ciA-il  divisions 
of  counties,  municipalities,  and  school  dis- 
tricts, rose  from  $569,252,634  in  1890  to 
$1,156,447,085  in  1902.  The  increase  was 
$587,194,451,  or  103  per  cent.  Expressed 
in  per  capita  terms,  this  means  that  the  cost 
of  state  government  only  was  $1.24  for  each 
person  in  1890  and  $2.35  in  1902;  for  states 
and  minor  ci\il  divisions  combined  it  was 
S9.09  in  1890  and  $14.64  in  1902.  A  few 
exercises  in  compound  proportion  will  show 
what  it  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence. 

Official  figures  from  1880  to  1909  have 
been  obtained  from  thirty  of  the  states, 
covering  all  New  England;  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  of  the  mid- Atlantic 
section;  all  the  representative  common- 
wealths of  the  rich  Middle  West  and  North- 
west; and  a  sprinkling  of  the  states  of  the 
South  and  the  extreme  West.    These,  includ- 


ing as  they  do  two-thirds  in  number,  four- 
fifths  of  the  population,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country,  will  show 
whether  or  not  local  extra\'agance  is  still 
spreading  its  wings.  The  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  these  states,  not  including  their  coun- 
ties or  municipalities,  increased  as  follows: 

THE    INCREASING    COST   OF    GOVERNMENT 

Between  1880  and  1890 28.6% 

Between  1890  and  1900 58.0% 

Between  1900  and  1909 90.7% 

COST    OF    GOVERNMENT    TO    EACH    INDIVIDUAL 

1880 $1.78 

1890 1.79 

1900 :      2.35 

1909  (assuming  same  rate  ul  increase  in 

population) 3.84 

All  these  different  series  of  statistical  facts, 
traced  independently,  confirm  and  reinforce 
one  another. 

It  is  always  asserted,  when  the  truth  is 
told  and  a  demand  for  economy  is  made, 
that  the  development  of  the  country  and  its 
increase  of  wealth  ha^•e  been  so  great  as 
both  to  require  and  justify  this  enlarged 
outlay.  The  answer  to  the  charge  of  a 
billion-dollar  session  of  Congress  is  that 
this  has  become  a  billion-dollar  country. 
The  apology  is  neither  relevant  nor  true. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  expense  should 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  growth.  But 
the  growth  of  expenditure  has  so  far  outrun 
the  growth  of  the  country  that  the  actual 
figures  are  almost  incredible.  The  follow^- 
ing  little  table,  exhibiting  the  whole  situa- 
tion, might  be  printed  at  the  top  of  every 
letterhead  used  by  any  man  in  public  office 
anywhere  in  the  United  States: 

CHANGES    IN    EXPENDITURE    AND    WEALTH 

Wealth           1870  to  1890  116% — i8qo  to  1Q04       65% 

Foreign  Trade  "    "  "       99% —    "     "   1908    85.4% 

Value  Manu- 
factured 

Products        "    "  "      121% —    "     "   1905        58% 

Net  Ordinary 
Expenses  of  U.  S. 

Government  i-4% —     "     "   1908   121.4% 

Expenditures 

30  States  — -     "     "   1909  201.6% 

The  moral  of  these  half-dozen  lines  is 
overwhelming  and  their  proof  of  public 
waste  is  complete.  The  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  the  country  was  far  more  rapid  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  than  it 
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was  in  the  eighteen  from  1900  to  1908.  Yet 
in  the  earlier  era,  when  even'  great  national 
asset  was  doubled  in  tu-ent}^  years  and  the 
pressure  for  enlarged  activities  was  cor- 
respondingly severe  upon  the  state,  the  net 
ordinary  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
increased  but  1.4  per  cent.  If  it  is  national 
growth  that  makes  government  costly,  how 
about  this  period?  Since  then,  with  a 
commercial  expansion  expressed  by  a  much 
smaller  percentage,  these  net  ordinar}' 
expenses  have  jumped  over  121  per  cent. 
The  wealth  and  business  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  increased  but  Httle  more  than 
half  as  fast  in  the  second  period  as  in  the 
first.  The  expenses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment increased  88  times  as  fast,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  state  governments  in  the 
last  nineteen  years  went  up  over  200  per 
cent.  By  such  facts  as  these,  quite  as  con- 
\incing  as  slaughtered  forests  or  exhausted 
mines  or  impoverished  soils  or  appropriated 
water-powers,  t^vo  things  are  settled  once 
for  all:  no  honest  man  should  ever  again 
adduce  material  development  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  gro'^A'ing  appropriation  bills 
of  nation  or  state;  and  the  conservation 
movement  should  give  to  economy  in 
national,  state,  and  municipal  expenditure 
a  leading  place  on  its  programmes,  and  a 
share  of  effort  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance and  the  country's  need. 

The  phenomenal  increase  of  public  ex- 
penditure has  already  produced  a  plentiful 
crop  of  public  ills.  It  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  increase  in  prices  now  disturbing 
the  people.  This  increase  follows  in  a  sug- 
gestive way  the  inflation  of  national  and 
local  budgets.  The  average  cost  of  the 
supphes  that  must  be  bought  for  practically 
every  household  has  increased  about  50 
per  cent,  between  1896  and  1909.  During 
the  last  year  there  has  been  a  marked 
hfting  of  the  price  level.  Foodstuffs  cost 
from  10  to  70  per  cent,  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  Inquiries  are  now  under  way  which, 
when  fairly  and  intelligently  carried  out, 
will  give  some  accurate  measure  of  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  movement  of  prices. 
The  reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
show  that,  if  we  represent  the  average  prices 
of  the  ten  years  1890- 1899  by  100,  the 
price  of  food  in  1908  was  120.6;  of  clothing, 
1 16.9;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  130.8;  of  metals 


and  implements,  125.4;  of  lumber  and 
building  materials,  133. i;  and  of  all  com- 
modities combined,  122.8.  These  are  whole- 
sale prices.  If  to  them  be  added  the  profit  of 
the  retailer,  a  fairly  good  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  new  conditions  of  our  national  life. 

A  charge  of  over  87,000,000  a  year  for 
secret  ser^ice,  a  rehc  of  dictators  and 
abhorred  by  every  really  free  democracy,  ■ 
awakened  a  certain  amount  of  criticism.  ■ 
In  every  state  there  have  been  created 
v.'ithin  the  last  thirt}'  years  dozens  or  scores 
of  commissions,  boards,  officials,  posts, 
all  with  salaries  attached,  all  asking  for 
more,  and  all  heaping  up  incidental  ex- 
penses. Billions  of  free  capital  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  great  wars  of  recent  times, 
and  by  such  disasters  as  xisited  San  Fran- 
cisco, southern  Italy,  and  Paris.  We  are 
spending  some  hundreds  of  millions  at 
Panama,  and  the  aim  of  legislators  ambitious 
of  popularit}^  is  to  find  new  vents  for  the 
treasur)'.  Capital  in  untold  volume  has 
been  withdrawn  by  all  these  policies  from 
productive  employments.  Now  we  cannot 
cheat  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
We  carmot  spend  money  for  one  thing  and 
also  use  it  for  another.  The  same  money 
that  has  bought  an  automobile  is  not  on 
hand  to  build  a  steam-thresher.  There 
has  been  less  capital  for  production;  hence 
less  production;  hence  a  diminished  supply; 
hence  higher  prices. 

Second,  habits  of  idleness  thus  encouraged 
diminish  production.  Where  so  much  pub- 
lic money  is  flowing  down  the  gutter,  many 
a  man  finds  it  easier  to  scoop  up  what  he 
wants  than  to  v.-ork  for  it.  The  fashion  of 
public  extravagance  is  of  all  fashions  the 
first  and  most  easily  imitated.  As  the 
supply  of  capital  dwindles  on  the  one  side 
of  the  economic  machine,  the  supply  of 
labor  dwindles  on  the  other.  We  must 
expect  to  see  this  also  reflected  in  higher 
prices.  And  as  long  as  the  world  has  to 
live  by  labor,  there  will  be  no  escape  from 
and  no  exception  to  this  law, 

THE    STEADY    RISE    IN    WAGES 

Third,  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  of 
all  in  the  price  problem,  is  the  wage-rate. 
Everybody  knows  that  labor  cost  is  the 
principal  item  in  all  forms  of  industry. 
The   wage-rate   has   been    rising    steadily 
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in  this  country.  Powerful  forces  axe  back 
of  this  movement.  It  has  public  sym- 
pathy. To  resist  it  is  difficult  and  may 
be  dangerous.  As  the  labor  supply  dimin- 
ishes, for  reasons  just  stated,  wages  rise 
still  more.  High  wages  and  high  prices 
work  in  a  circle.  Every  rise  of  one  is 
reflected  in  a  rise  of  the  other.  But  some- 
body has  to  pay  these  wages.  They  do 
not  come  out  of  the  air.  In  the  end  labor 
suffers  when  the  business  no  longer  pays 
a  profit  and  the  payrolls  cease  entirely  by 
the  closing  up  of  an  industry  no  longer 
profitable. 

As  cost  of  production  is  chiefly  labor 
cost,  the  price  of  the  finished  article  must 
go  up  if  the  price  of  labor  is  raised.  This 
is  just  as  t-rue  of  the  farm  as  of  the  factory. 
And  the  wages  of  farm  labor  have  risen 
with  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  trades.  The 
complaint  of  every  farmer  who  has  to  hire 
help  is  that  farm  laborers  are  both  scarce 
and  expensive.  The  fact  that  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  such  commodities,  which  are 
mainly  imported,  have  risen  little  or  none 
while  other  prices  were  soaring  indicates 
that  the  high  American  wage-rate  raises 
prices  and  keeps  them  high.  Since  the 
laborer  must  receive  for  his  work  such  com- 
pensation as  will  supply  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  whatever  market-price 
they  command,  so  his  wages  must  rise 
with  every  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  effect  of  national  waste  of  capital 
is  felt  immediately  in  the  added  weight  of 
taxation.  One  of  the  last  things  men  learn 
is  that  every  dollar  paid  out  by  a  govern- 
ment must  first  have  been  paid  in  by  the 
community.  The  income  raised  by  any 
tax  save  those  on  articles  of  pure  luxury 
is  so  much  taken  from  productive  industry; 
and,  where  not  utilized  for  public  protection, 
in  that  narrow  range  of  activity  which 
alone  it  is  either  proper  or  profitable  for  the 
state,  is  as  truly  wasted  as  if  it  were  spent 
on  public  games  or  childish  bonfires. 
Logically  the  progress  of  the  tax-collector, 
the  search  for  new  objects  and  new  methods 
of  taxation,  and  the  exaltation  of  a  tax  into 
something  beneficent  in  itself  instead  of  a 
necessary  evil,  have  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  in  national  and  local  extravagance. 

The  taxes  collected  annually  from  the 
railroads    of    the    country    have    increased 


more  than  200  per  cent,  since  1889.  'I'hey 
increased  by  forty  million  dollars  and  by 
more  than  Sioo  per  mile  of  track  between 
1900  and  1908.  Franchise  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes,  taxes  on  corporations,  and  income 
taxes  are  all  recent  additions  or  suggestions. 
They  are  referred  to  here  with  neither 
approval  nor  disapproval  as  means  of 
collecting  money,  but  as  part  of  the  evil 
progeny  of  our  dissipation  of  free  capital. 
Not  only  these  but  a  host  of  others  must 
be  resorted  to  if  we  carry  out  all  the  schemes 
that  are  hatched  in  the  hotbed  of  waste. 
The  experience  of  England  with  its  budget, 
of  every  Continental  country  groaning  under 
heavy  taxes,  must  become  our  own  if  our 
policy  is  not  reversed.  The  effect  upon 
industry,  prosperity,  and  national  character 
of  a  constantly  mounting  tax-rate,  with  its 
withdrawal  of  larger  and  larger  sums  every 
year  from  the  fund  that  should  be  devoted 
to  industrial  enterprises  and  to  the  repro- 
duction of  wealth,  is  just  as  certain  as  the 
effect  of  drawing  checks  upon  a  bank  to  an 
annually  larger  and  larger  percentage  of 
the  deposits  made. 

In  this  way,  insidiously  and  without 
realization  by  the  general  public,  often 
under  the  speciousnames  of  improvement  and 
reform,  capital  is  dissipated,  discouraged, 
and  quietly  abstracted  from  industry.  In 
this  way  the  volume  of  employment  is 
greatly  lessened,  because  there  is  less 
capital  for  payrolls.  In  this  way  high 
prices  and  high  wages  and  high  taxes 
may  all  work  together  for  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  nation  by  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cess that  works  impoverishment  of  its  soil. 
The  analogy  between  reckless  waste  of 
natural  resources  and  of  capital  is  so  close, 
the  necessity  of  conservation  in  the  one 
direction  as  well  as  the  other  is  so  evident, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the 
more  thoughtful  of  our  people  did  not  long 
ago  take  steps  to  apply  a  corrective. 

DANGER  m  THE  TAXATION  OF  WEALTH 

The  modern  theory  that  you  can  safely 
tax  the  wealthy  is  just  as  obnoxious  as 
the  medieval  theory  that  you  can  safely 
oppress  or  kill  the  poor.  It  is  obnoxious 
not  because  wealth  deserves  special  con- 
sideration but  because  capital  is  the  main- 
spring    of     all     industry     and     material 
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development;  and,  after  you  have  de\oted 
so  much  of  it  to  the  unproductive  purposes 
that  the  state  represents  when  it  tran- 
scends its  primar}'  function  as  keeper  01 
the  peace  and  administrator  of  justice, 
there  will  be  just  so  much  less  left  to  pay 
out  in  wages  and  devote  to  the  creation 
of  other  wealth.  It  is  a  fixed  fact,  exactly 
as  it  is  that  when  you  subtract  x  from  y 
something  less  than  y  must  remain.  Of 
course  the  laborer  suffers  even  more  than 
the  capitalist.  The  countries  in  which 
such  forms  of  taxation  are  being  carried 
farthest  are  precisely  those  in  which  employ- 
ment is  scarce  and  precarious,  and  labor 
finds  it  necessary  to  lean  more  and  more 
heavily  each  year  upon  the  weakening  arm 
of  state  and  public  charity.  In  fact  the 
whole  subject  is  several  thousand  years 
old;  and  it  is  as  amazing  to  find  modern 
legislatures  mulling  over  it  as  it  would  be  if 
they  debated  hotly  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew  as 
instruments  of  torture.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is  well  summed  up  in 
a  recent  article  by  Mr.  J-  Ellis  Barker 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in  words  as  apt 
for  the  United  States  as  they  were  for  the 
British  public  to  whcm  they  were  addressed: 

"  Modern  British  financial  policy,  popular 
and  democratic  financial  policy,  the  policy  of 
taxing  the  wealthy  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses, 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  practised  by  the 
Athenian  democracy  in  the  time  of  Cleon,  and 
it  led  to  the  economic  decay  of  Athens.  It 
was  practised  in  ancient  Rome,  and  it  led 
to  the  economic  decay  of  Rome.  It  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Spaniards  who  plundered  and 
drove  out  the  wealthy  Moors,  who  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  made  Spain  a  flourishing 
and  wealthy  industrial  country,  and  it  led  to 
the  economic  decay  of  Spain.  Throughout 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  we  meet  with 
examples  of  the  pohcy  of  taxing  the  rich  out 
of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  ruin 
has  invariably  been  the  result  of  that  popular 
and  democratic  policy." 

So  it  has  been  throughout  history;  and 
so  it  will  be  with  us  unless  we  are  wise 
enough  to  a\oid  the  hoarj'  rock  on  which  are 
plainly  inscribed  the  legends  and  the  warn- 
ings of  the  nations  that  made  shipwreck 
there.  It  is  to  that  fate  and  to  no  other 
that  the  socialistic  experiment  and  all  the 
policies  that  lead  up  to  and  feed  it  —  the 


policies  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
responsible  for  the  major  part  of  increased 
public  expenditure  —  must  inevitably  drag 
any  country. 

DANGER    FROM  THE   PREDATORY    POLITICIAN 

The  saving  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  it  is  not  complex,  and  that  the  remedy 
is  not  obscure.  The  laws  of  conservation 
are  ever)^where  few  and  plain.  As  the  way 
to  resume  specie  payments  was  to  resume, 
so  the  way  to  conserve  capital  is  to  quit 
wasting  it.  Material  resources  are  con- 
served by  taking  steps  to  stop  their  dis- 
truction.  Just  so  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
its  capital,  its  credit,  must  be  saved  from 
the  predatory  poor  as  well  as  the  predatory 
rich,  but  above  all  from  the  predatory 
politician.  Nothing  less  is  worthy  of  honest 
men  or  of  a  people  liWng  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  fashioning  and  control. 

The  ideal  of  intelligent  economy  must  be 
restored;  let  the  rule  be  that  every  dollar 
unprofitably  spent  marks  a  crime  against 
posterity  just  as  much  as  does  the  dissi- 
pation of  material  resources. 

Expenditure  must  be  cut  down  all  along 
the  line,  since  a  comparison  with  twenty 
years  ago  shows  that  it  might  be  cut  in  two 
without  injury  to  any  real  interest. 

Credit  every^vhere  should  be  conserved 
by  a  sharp  scrutiny  of  new  bond  issues. 
The  nation  should  reserve  them  for  the 
crisis  of  war.  No  state  need  e\er  borrow 
again  if  it  is  wisely  and  honestly  governed. 
The  city  that  has  fifty  years  of  corporate 
life  behind  it,  or  has  found  it  necessary  to 
refund  any  portion  of  its  bonded  debt 
instead  of  pajing  at  maturity,  should  be 
slow  to  draw  upon  its  credit  or  mortgage 
the  lives  of  its  children  yet  unborn. 

Stop  grafting,  the  offspring  of  public 
extravagance  and  the  parent  of  civic  decay; 
not  only  the  gross  form  that  robs  treasuries, 
but  the  more  subtle  and  more  dangerous 
species  that  infects  the  masses  of  the  people 
themselves. 

IndiNidual  and  public  economy;  a  just 
distinction  between  a  high  standard  of 
comfort  on  one  side  and  vulgar  ostentation 
or  criminal  waste  on  the  other;  a  check 
on  income  wasting,  debt  creation,  and  credit 
inflation  —  these  are  the  essentials  of  the 
new  and  better  conservation.     The  reform 
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is  so  great,  so  indispensable,  so  linked  to 
our  moral  as  well  as  our  material  |)rogress 
that  it  would  seem  to  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  American  and  win  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  until  its  last  battle 
shall  have  been  won.  Patriotism  and 
self-interest  strike  hands  here  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  homes  and  happiness  from 
those  most  dangerous  of  all  enemies,  the 
foes  within  our  own  borders. 

The  conservation  movement  must  in- 
clude this  in  its  programme.  It  must 
stand  for  the  defense  and  economic  utiliza- 
tion of  a  resource  without  whose  painful 
accumulation  through  centuries  our  forests 
and  our  mines  will  still  contribute  little  to 
comfort  or  progress,  and  our  fields  would 
still  wait  the  plow;  a  resource  which  repre- 


sents the  concentrated  efforts  and  pains 
and  hoi)es  of  a  mighty  i)ast  --  every  act  of 
self-sacrilice  of  the  father  for  his  child, 
every  reward  of  labor  told  into  the  treasury 
of  savings  for  the  future,  the  pulse  of  the 
strong  hearts  and  the  strain  of  the  mighty 
sinews  of  all  the  millions  who  now  are  in 
their  graves  and  have  handed  down  to  us 
their  sacred  trust.  Encircled  by  the  imj)reg- 
nable  barrier  which  such  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  conservation  should  erect  about 
it,  the  future  of  this  nation  would  be  secure 
indeed. 


This  is  the  last  oj  the  series  of  Mr.  HilPs 
articles.  Along  with  other  matter  they  will 
all  soon  be  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
''Highways  oj  Progress." 


A  NEW  REASON   FOR  PEACE 

THE  FALSE  IDEA  THAT  MILITARY  POWER  CAN  GAIN  OR  DEFEND  NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY —HOW  THE  WORLDS  BANKERS  REGARD  BIG  ARMIES  — THE  SACK 
OF  A  CITY  WOULD  IMPOVERISH  THE  CONQUERORS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  CONQUERED 

BY 

NORMAN    ANGELL 


IS  THE  whole  fabric  of  modern  national 
life  built  on  a  superstition  ? 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
power,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  a 
nation  depend  on  its  military  and  naAal 
strength.  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
national  existence  must  be  defended  by 
arms.  People  commonly  suppose  that  the 
strong  nation  can  guarantee  opportunities 

[Note. — .4  little  book  called  "' Europe's 
Optical  Illusion''  Jias  created  a  sensation 
abroad.  The  author  is  an  American  by 
birth,  but  has  been  jor  some  years  resident 
in  Europe.  He  has  discussed  his  argu- 
ment with  leading  statesmen  and  bankers 
0}  many  countries,  and  has  ventured  to 
publish  it  07ily  now  that  he  is  convinced  that 
it  is  unanswerable.  Mr.  Angell  summarizes 
in  this  article  his  startling  thesis  which  is 
as  important  for  America  as  jor  Europe. 
—  The  Editors.] 


for  its  citizens  that  the  weak  nation  cannot 
guarantee. 

In  accordance  with  this  belief,  rival  arma- 
ments grow  to  monstrous  proportions; 
Europe  trembles  to  its  centre  with  the  fear 
of  a  general  war. 

True,  enlightened  public  opinion  has 
come  to  appreciate  the  inhumanity  of  war. 
But  public  opinion,  far  from  restraining 
governments  from  increasing  preparations 
for  war,  is  pushing  them  further. 

The  Englishman,  for  instance,  believes 
that  his  wealth  is  largely  the  result  of  his 
political  power,  mainly  of  his  sea  power; 
that  Germany  with  its  expanding  population 
must  feel  cramped  and  must  soon  fight  for 
elbow-room;  and  that  if  he  does  not  defend 
himself  he  will  illustrate  that  universal 
law  which  makes  of  every  stomach  a  grave- 
yard. And  the  Englishman  has  a  natural 
preference  for  being  the  diner  rather  than 
the    dinner.     Since    it    is    universallv    be- 
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lieved  that  wealth,  prosperit\%  and  well- 
being  go  with  national  strength  and  great- 
ness, the  EngHshman  intends,  so  long  as  he 
is  able,  to  maintain  that  strength  and  great- 
ness. 

Admitting  his  premises  —  and  these 
premises  are  the  universally  accepted 
axioms  of  international  politics  the  world 
o\'er  —  who  shall  say  that  he  is  wrong  ? 

AX   OPTICAL   ILLUSION 

But  are  these  universal  axioms  un- 
changeable ? 

Is  it  true  that  wealth  and  well-being  go 
^^-ith  the  political  power  of  nations,  or, 
indeed,  that  the  one  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  other? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  one  nation  can  gain  any 
solid,  tangible  advantage  by  the  conquest 
of  another? 

Is  it  possible  for  one  nation  to  take  by 
force  anything  in  the  way  of  material  wealth 
from  another? 

Is  it  possible  for  a  nation  in  any  real 
sense  to  "own"  the  territon,-  of  another — 
to  own  it,  that  is,  in  any  way  which  can 
benefit  the  indi^■idual  citizens  of  the  owning 
country  ? 

If  England  could  conquer  Germany  to- 
morrow, completely  conquer  it,  reduce  its 
nationaUt}'  to  so  much  dust,  would  the 
ordinar}'  British  subject  be  the  better  for  it? 

If  Germany  could  conquer  England, 
would  any  ordinar}^  German  subject  be  the 
better  for  it  ? 

Does  the  political  or  mihtan,'  victory  of 
a  nation  gi\-e  any  advantage  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  nation  which  is  not  still 
possessed  by  the  individuals  of  the  defeated 
nation  ? 

The  fact  that  all  these  questions  have  to 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  that  a  nega- 
tive answer  seems  to  outrage  common  sense, 
shows  how  much  our  political  axioms  are 
in  need  of  re\'ision. 

The  ordinary'  conception  of  national 
prosperity'  and  armed  power  is  a  gross  and 
desperately  dangerous  misconception,  par- 
taking at  times  of  the  nature  of  an  optical 
illusion,  at  times  of  the  nature  of  a  super- 
stition; a  misconception  so  profoundly 
mischievous  as  to  misdirect  an  immense 
part  of  the  energies  of  mankind. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  if  one  nation 


were  soundly  to  thrash  another  to-day, 
if  Germany  were  to  invade  England,  it 
could  carry  nothing  away  as  the  fruits  of 
\ictory.  Germany  could  inflict  no  damage 
on  England  that  would  not  react  in  as 
great  damage  on  itself. 

Xo  nation  can  in  our  day  by  military 
conquest  permanently  or  for  any  consid- 
erable period  destroy  or  greatly  damage 
the  trade  of  another.  Trade  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  natural  wealth  and  a  popu- 
lation capable  of  working  it.  So  long  as 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  countr}-  and  the 
population  to  work  it  remain,  an  invader 
cannot  "destroy"  it.  He  could  only  des- 
troy the  trade  by  destroying  the  population, 
which  is  not  practicable;  and  if  he  could 
destroy  the  population  he  would  destroy  his 
own  market,   actual  or  potential. 

conquest's  ch.\nged  character 

Our  vocabulary  of  international  politics 
is  a  survival  of  conditions  no  longer  exist- 
ing, and  our  mental  conceptions  follow 
at  the  tail  of  our  vocabular}'.  International 
politics  are  still  dominated  by  terms  appli- 
cable to  conditions  which  the  processes  of 
modern  life  have  altogether  abolished. 

In  the  Roman  times  —  indeed,  in  all  the 
ancient  world  —  it  was  true  that  the  con- 
quest of  a  territor\'  meant  a  tangible  advan- 
tage to  the  conqueror;  it  meant  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  conquered  territory  by  the 
conquering  state  to  the  advantage  of  that 
state  and  its  citizens.  It  not  infrequently 
meant  the  enslavement  of  the  conquered 
people  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in 
the  form  of  slaves.  In  mediaeval  times  a 
war  of  conquest  meant  immediate  tangible 
booty  in  the  shape  of  movable  property, 
actual  gold  and  silver,  land  parcelled  out 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  nation, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Xorman  Conquest, 
and  so  forth. 

At  a  later  period,  conquest  involved  an 
advantage  to  the  reigning  house  of  the  con- 
quering nation;  it  was  mainly  the  squabbles 
of  rival  sovereigns  for  prestige  and  power 
which  precipitated  the  wars  of  that  period. 
At  a  still  later  period,  ci\ilization  as  a  whole 
—  not  necessarily  the  conquering  nation  — 
gained  (sometimes)  by  the  conquest  of  savage 
peoples,  in  that  order  was  substituted  for 
disorder.     In   the  period  of  the  coloniza- 
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tion  of  newly  discovered  land,  the  j)rc- 
emption  of  such  lerrilory  by  one  j)arlicular 
nation  secured  an  advantage  for  the  citi- 
zens of  that  nation  in  that  its  overilowing 
po|)ulation  found  homes  where  conditions 
were  preferable  to  the  social  or  political 
conditions   imposed   by   alien   nations. 

But  none  of  these  conditions  is  part  of 
the  problem  that  we  are  considering.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  case  of  fully  civi- 
lized rival  nations  in  fully  occupied  territory, 
and  the  fact  of  conquering  such  territory 
gives  to  the  conqueror  no  material  advan- 
tage which  he  could  not  have  had  without 
conquest.  .And  in  these  conditions  —  the 
realities  of  the  political  world  as  we  find  it 
to-day  —  neither  "domination,"  nor  "pre- 
dominance of  armament,"  nor  the  "com- 
mand of  the  sea,"  can  do  anything  for 
commerce  and  industry  or  general  well- 
being.  England  may  build  fifty  Dread- 
noughts and  not  sell  so  much  as  a  pen- 
knife the  more  in  consequence.  England 
might  conquer  Germany  to-morrow,  and 
it  would  find  that  it  could  not,  because  of 
that  fact,  make  a  single  Englishman  a 
shilling's  worth  the  richer  in  consequence. 

The  cause  of  this  profound  change, 
largely  the  work  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
is  due  mainly  to  the  complex  financial 
interdependence  of  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  a  condition  in  which  disturbance  in 
New  York  involves  financial  and  commer- 
cial disturbance  in  London,  and,  if  suffi- 
ciently grave,  compels  financiers  of  London 
to  cooperate  with  those  of  New  York  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  crisis,  not  as  a  matter  of 
altruism,  but  as  a  matter  of  commercial 
self-protection.  The  complexity  of  modern 
finance  makes  New  York  dependent  on 
London,  London  upon  Paris,  Paris  upon 
Berhn,  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  ever 
before  been  the  case  in  history.  This  inter- 
dependence is  the  result  of  the  daily  use 
of  those  contrivances  of  civilization  which 
date  from  yesterday  —  the  rapid  post,  the 
instantaneous  dissemination  of  financial 
and  commercial  information  by  means  of 
telegraphy,  and  generally  the  incredible 
progress  of  rapidity  in  communication 
which  has  put  the  half-dozen  chief  capitals 
of  Christendom  in  closer  contact  finan- 
cially, and  has  rendered  them  more  depen- 
dent the  one  upon  the  other  than  were  the 


chief  cities  of  (ireat  Britain  less  than  a  hun 
dred  years  ago. 

IF    GERMANY    INVADED    ENGLAND 

A  fiery  patriot  sent  to  a  London  paper 
the  following  letter: 

When  the  German  army  is  looting  the  cellars 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  carrying  ofT  the 
foundations  of  our  whole  national  fortune, 
perhaps  the  twaddlers  who  are  now  screaming 
about  the  wastefulness  of  building  four  more 
Dreadnoughts  will  understand  why  sane  men 
are  regarding  this  opposition  as  treasonable 
nonsense. 

What  would  actually  happen  if  a  Ger- 
man army  were  to  loot  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  England?  The  first  effect,  of 
course,  would  be  that,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  is  the  banker  of  all  other  banks, 
there  would  be  a  run  on  every  bank  in 
England,  and  all  would  suspend  payment. 
But  simultaneously,  German  bankers, 
many  with  credit  in  London,  would  feel  the 
effect;  merchants  the  world  over  threat- 
ened with  ruin  by  the  effect  of  the  collapse 
in  London  would  immediately  call  in  all 
their  credits  in  Germany,  and  German 
finance  would  present  a  condition  of  chaos 
hardly  less  terrible  than  that  of  England. 
The  German  generalissimo  in  London 
might  be  no  more  civilized  than  Attila, 
himself,  but  he  would  soon  find  the  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  Attila.  Attila, 
luckily  for  him,  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  bank-rate  and  such-hke  complications; 
but  the  German  general,  while  trying  to 
sack  the  Bank  of  England,  would  find  that 
his  own  balance  (did  he  possess  one)  in 
the  Bank  of  Berlin  would  have  vanished  into 
thin  air,  and  the  value  of  the  best  of  his 
investments  dwindled  as  though  by  a 
miracle;  he  would  find  that  for  the  sake  of 
loot  amounting  to  a  few  sovereigns  apiece 
among  his  soldiery,  he  had  sacrificed  his 
fortune. 

I  have  seen  this  in  a  leading  English 
paper : 

If  Germany  were  extinguished  to-morrow, 
there  is  not  an  Englishman  in  the  world  who 
would  not  the  day  after  to-morrow  be  the 
richer.  Nations  have  fought  for  years  over  a 
city  or  right  of  succession.  Must  they  not 
fight  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds 
of  yearly  commerce? 
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One  almost  despairs  of  e\er  reaching 
economic  sanity  when  it  is  possible  for  a 
responsible  English  newspaper  to  print 
matter  which  ought  to  be  as  offensi\e  to 
educated  folk  as  a  defense  of  astrology  or 
of  witchcraft. 

What  does  the  "extinction"  of  Germany 
mean?  Does  it  mean  that  England  would 
slay  in  cold  blood  sixty  or  seventy  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children?  Other- 
wise, even  though  the  fleet  and  army  were 
annihilated,  the  country's  sixty-million-odd 
workers  still  remain — who  would  be  all  the 
more  industrious,  as  they  would  have 
undergone  great  suffering  and  privation  — 
prepared  to  work  their  mines  and  work- 
shops more  thoroughly  and  thriftily  than 
ever,  and  consequently  just  as  much  Eng- 
land's trade  rivals  as  ever,  army  or  no 
army,  navy  or  no  naxy. 

Even  if  England  could  actually  "extin- 
guish" Germany  and  all  Germans,  it  would 
annihilate  such  an  important  section  of  its 
debtors  as  to  create  hopeless  panic  in  Lon- 
don. It  would  annihilate  a  market  for 
English  goods  equal  to  that  of  Canada 
and  South  Africa  combined. 

NAVIES  DO  NOTHING  FOR  TRADE 

It  is  a  physical  and  economic  impos- 
sibility to  capture  the  external  or  carrying 
trade  of  another  nation  by  military  con- 
quest. Large  navies  are  impotent  to  create 
trade  for  the  nations  owning  them,  and 
can  do  nothing  to  "confine  the  commercial 
rivalr}'"  of  other  nations. 

Nor  can  a  conqueror  destroy  the  com- 
petition of  a  conquered  nation  by  annexing 
it;  his  competitors  would  still  compete  with 
him.  If  Germany  should  conquer  Holland, 
German  merchants  would  still  have  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Dutch  merchants,  and 
on  keener  terms  than  originally,  because 
the  Dutch  merchants  would  then  be  within 
the  Germans'  customs  lines.  jSIoreover, 
Germans  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  penny- 
piece  from  the  citizens  of  Holland  to  reim- 
burse the  cost  of  conquest,  as  any  special 
taxation  would  simply  be  taxing  themselves, 
since  Holland  would  then  be  a  part  of 
Germany. 

The  wealth,  prosperity,  and  well-being 
of  a  nation  depend  in  no  way  upon  its 
political  power.     Otherwise  we  should  find 


the  prosperity  of  the  smaller  nations  less 
than  that  of  the  great  nations.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  populations  of  states  like 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden  are  in  ever}-  way  as  prosperous 
as  the  citizens  of  states  like  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  France.  The  trade 
per  capita  of  the  small  nations  is  in  excess 
of  the  trade  per  capita  of  the  great  ones. 

No  nation  could  gain  any  advantage  by 
the  conquest  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
Great  Britain  could  not  suffer  material 
damage  by  their  loss,  however  much  such 
loss  would  be  regretted  on  sentimental 
grounds,  and  as  rendering  less  easy  certain 
useful  social  cooperation  between  kindred 
peoples.  For  the  British  colonies  are,  in 
fact,  independent  nations  in  alliance  with 
the  ISIother  Country,  to  whom  they  are  no 
source  of  tribute  or  economic  profit,  their 
economic  relations  being  settled,  not  by  the 
Mother  Country,  but  by  the  colonies. 
Economically,  England  would  gain  by  their 
formal  separation,  since  it  would  be  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  their  defense. 

The  EngUsh  continually  talk  as  though 
their  carrying  trade  were  in  some  special 
sense  the  result  of  the  growth  of  their  great 
naxy,  yet  Norway  has  a  carrying  trade  which, 
relatively  to  its  population,  is  nearly  three 
times  greater  than  England's. 

NO  GAIN   FROM  CONQUERED  TERRITORY 

As  the  only  possible  course  for  a  con- 
queror in  our  day  is  to  leave  the  wealth  of 
a  territory  in  the  complete  possession  of 
the  individuals  inhabiting  that  territory, 
it  is  a  logical  fallacy  and  an  optical  illu- 
sion to  regard  a  nation  as  increasing  its 
wealth  when  it  increases  its  territory. 
When  a  province  or  state  is  annexed,  the 
population  (the  real  and  only  owners  of  the 
wealth  therein)  is  also  annexed,  and  the 
conqueror  gets  nothing. 

The  facts  of  modern  histor\'  abundantly 
demonstrate  this.  When  Germany  an- 
nexed Schleswig-Holstein  and  Alsatia,  not 
a  single  ordinary  German  citizen  was  one 
pjennig  the  richer.  Although  England 
"owns"  Canada,  the  English  merchant  is 
driven  out  of  the  Canadian  markets  by  the 
merchant  of  Switzerland,  who  does  not 
"own"  Canada.  Even  where  territory  is 
not    formally    annexed,    the    conqueror    is 
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unable  to  take  the  wealth  of  a  conquered 
territory,  owing  to  the  delicate  interde- 
pendence of  the  financial  world  (an  outcome 
of  our  credit  and  banking  systems),  which 
makes  the  fmancial  and  industrial  secu- 
rity of  the  victor  dependent  upon  fmancial 
and  industrial  security  in  all  considerable 
civilized  centres.  Widespread  confiscation 
or  destruction  of  trade  and  commerce  in 
conquered  territory  would,  therefore,  react 
disastrously  upon  the  conqueror. 

The  conqueror  is  thus  reduced  to  eco- 
nomic im])otence,  which  means  that  political 
and  military  power  can  do  nothing  for  the 
trade  and  well-being  of  the  individuals  of 
the  nation  exercising  such  power.  Con- 
\ersely,  armies  and  navies  cannot  destroy 
the  trade  of  rivals,  nor  can  they  capture  it. 
The  great  nations  of  Europe  do  not  destroy 
the  trade  of  the  small  nations  to  their  bene- 
fit, because  they  cannot;  and  the  Dutch 
citizen,  whose  Government  possesses  no 
military  power,  is  just  as  well  off  as  the 
German  citizen,  whose  Government  pos- 
sesses an  army  of  two  millions  of  men,  and 
a  great  deal  better  off  than  the  Russian, 
whose  Government  possesses  an  army  of 
something  like  four  millions.  Thus  the 
3  per  cents,  of  powerless  Belgium  are 
quoted  at  96,  and  the  3  per  cents,  of  power- 
ful Germany  at  82;  the  2 J  per  cents,  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  with  its  hundred  and 
twenty  million  souls  and  its  four-million 
army,  are  quoted  at  81,  while  the  37  per 
cents,  of  Norway,  which  has  not  an  army 
at  all  (or  any  that  need  be  considered  in  the 
discussion),  are  quoted  at  102. 

All  of  this  carries  with  it  the  paradox 
that  the  more  a  nation's  wealth  is  protected 
the  less  secure  does  it  become. 

world's    festanciers    make   no   mistake 

We  are  told  by  all  the  experts  that  great 
na\des  and  great  armies  are  necessary  to 
protect  our  wealth  against  the  aggression 
of  powerful  neighbors,  whose  cupidity  and 
voracity  can  be  controlled  by  force  alone; 
that  treaties  avail  nothing,  and  that  in 
international  politics  might  makes  right. 
Yet  when  the  financial  genius  of  Europe, 
studjdng  the  question  in  its  purely  finan- 
cial and  material  aspect,  has  to  decide 
between  the  great  states  with  all  their  im- 
posing   paraphernalia    of    colossal    armies 


and  fabulously  costly  navies,  and  the  little 
states  (which,  if  our  i)olitical  pundits  are 
riglit,  could  any  day  have  tiieir  wealth  gob- 
bled uj)  by  those  voracious  big  neighborsj 
|)Ossessing  relati\ely  no  military  power 
whatever,  such  genius  plumps  solidly  and, 
with  what  is  in  the  circumstances  a  tre- 
mendous difference,  in  favor  of  the  small 
and  hel[)less.  For  a  difference  of  twenty 
points,  which  we  find  as  between  Nor- 
wegian and  Russian,  and  fourteen  as 
between  Belgian  and  German  securities,  is 
the  difference  between  a  safe  and  a  specu- 
lative one;  it  is  the  difference  between  an 
American  railroad  bond  in  time  of  profound 
security  and  in  time  of  widespread  panic. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  Government  funds 
is  true  in  an  only  slightly  less  degree  of  the 
industrial  securities,  in  the  national  com- 
parison just  drawn. 

Is  it  altruism  or  quixotism  which  thus 
impels  the  capitalists  of  Europe  to  conclude 
that  the  public  funds  and  investments  of 
powerless  Holland  and  Sweden  (any  day  at 
the  mercy  of  their  big  neighbors)  are  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  safer  than  the  greatest 
Power  of  Continental  Europe?  The  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  absurd.  The  only  con- 
sideration of  the  financier  is  profit  and 
security,  and  he  has  decided  that  the  funds 
of  the  undefended  nation  are  more  secure 
than  the  funds  of  one  defended  by  colossal 
armaments.  How  does  he  arrive  at  this 
decision,  unless  it  be  through  the  knowledge 
that  modem  wealth  requires  no  defence, 
because  it  cannot  be  confiscated? 

If  the  common  doctrine  be  true,  the 
Rothschilds,  Morgans,  and  Sterns  would 
not  invest  a  pound  or  a  dollar  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  undefended  nations;  and  yet, 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  they  consider 
that  a  Swiss  or  a  Dutch  investment  is  more 
secure  than  a  German  one;  that  indus- 
trial undertakings  in  a  country  like  Swit- 
zerland, defended  by  a  comic-opera  army 
of  a  few  thousand  men,  are  preferable  in 
point  of  security  to  enterprises  backed  by 
three  millions  of  the  most  perfectly  trained 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

The  attitude  of  European  finance  in  this 
matter  is  the  absolute  condemnation  of  the 
view  commonly  taken  by  the  statesman. 
If  a  country's  trade  were  really  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  successful  invader,  if  armies  and 
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navies  were  really  necessar}^  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade,  the  small  countries  would 
be  in  a  hopelessly  inferior  position  and 
could  exist  only  on  the  sufferance  of  what 
we  are  told  are  unscrupulous  aggressors. 
And  yet  Norway  has  relatively  to  popula- 
tion a  greater  carrying  trade  than  Great 
Britain;  and  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Belgian 
merchants  compete  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world  successfully  mth  those  of  Ger- 
many and  France. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  small  states  owe 
their  security  to  the  various  treaties  guaran- 
teeing their  neutrality.  But  such  a  conclusion 
of  itself  would  condemn  the  supporters  of 
great  armaments,  because  it  would  imply 
that  international  good  faith  constituted  a 
better  defense  than  armaments. 

SUPPOSE  THE    PAN-GERMLAJaSTS    SUCCEEDED 

Let  us  put  this  matter  as  concretely  and 
as  practically,  wth  our  feet  as  close  to  the 
earth  as  possible,  and  take  an  actual  example. 

There  is  possibly  no  party  in  Europe 
so  convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  the 
common  axioms  that  at  present  dominate 
international  politics  as  the  Pan-Germanists 
of  Germany.  This  party  has  set  before 
itself  the  object  of  grouping  into  one 
great  power  all  the  peoples  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  or  language  in  Europe.  Were 
this  aim  achieved,  Germany  would  become 
the  dominating  Power  of  the  Continent, 
and  might  become  the  dominating  Power 
of  the  world.  And,  according  to  the  com- 
monly accepted  view,  such  an  achievement 
would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Germany, 
be  worth  any  sacrifice  that  Germans  could 
make.  It  would  be  an  object  so  great,  so 
desirable,  that  German  citizens  should  not 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  give  everything, 
life  itself,  in  its  accomplishment. 

Very  good.  Let  us  assume  that  at  the 
cost  of  great  sacrifice,  the  greatest  sacrifice 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  modern 
civilized  nation  making,  this  has  been 
accomplished,  and  that  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  have  all 
become  part  of  the  great  German  hege- 
mony: Is  there  one  ordinary  German  citi- 
zen who  would  he  able  to  say  that  his  well- 
being  had  increased  by  such  a  change  ? 
Germany  would  then  "own"  Holland. 
Bui  would  a  single  German  citizen  be  tJie 


richer  for  the  ownership?  The  Hollander, 
from  having  been  the  citizen  of  a  small  and 
insignificant  state,  would  become  the  citizen 
of  a  very  great  one.  Would  tJie  individual 
Hollander  be  any  tlie  richer  or  any  the  better  ? 
We  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
the  German  nor  the  Hollander  would  be 
one  whit  the  better,  and  we  know  also,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  all  human  probabil- 
ity they  would  be  a  great  deal  worse.  We 
may,  indeed,  say  that  the  Hollander  would 
be  certainly  the  worse  in  that  he  would 
have  exchanged  the  relatively  light  taxation 
and  hght  military  service  of  Holland  for 
the  much  heavier  taxation  and  the  much 
longer  militarv'  service  of  the  "great" 
German  Empire. 

SHALL    SUPERSTITION    REIGN? 

The  principle  which  I  have  attempted 
to  elaborate  here  —  the  economic  f utiUty 
of  political  force  —  first  thrust  itself  upon 
my  attention  some  ten  years  ago,  and  in 
the  interval  since  I  have  had  occasion  to 
discuss  it  with  the  bankers  and  financiers 
as  well  as  the  statesmen  of  several  Euro- 
pean countries.  Fully  expecting  that  there 
would  be  some  point  overlooked  by  myself 
which  would  upset  the  whole  principle,  I 
was  not  a  Httle  astonished  to  find  that  none 
was  forthcoming,  and  the  more  thorough 
discussion  of  its  details  since  then  has  only 
confirmed  my  first  conviction  that  (bold 
as  the  assertion  may  seem)  the  mind  of 
civilization  is  in  effect  in  this  matter  dom- 
inated by  a  pure  illusion,  or  rather  that 
current  pohtical  ideas  and  phraseology  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  events. 

Are  we,  in  blind  obedience  to  primitive 
instinct  and  old  prejudices,  enslaved  by  the 
old  catch-words  and  that  indolence  which 
makes  the  reversal  of  old  ideas  unpleasant, 
to  remain  under  the  domination  of  this 
curious  superstition?  Shall  we  continue 
to  struggle,  spilling  oceans  of  blood,  wast- 
ing mountains  of  treasure,  to  achieve  what 
is  at  bottom  a  logical  absurdity,  to  accom- 
plish something  which  when  accomplished 
shall  avail  us  nothing;  and  which,  if  it  could 
avail  us  anything,  would  condemn  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  never-ending  blood- 
shed and  the  constant  defeat  of  all  those 
aims  which  men  in  their  sober  hours  know 
to  be  alone  worthy  of  sustained  endeavor? 


GREAT  MASTERS  IN  AMERICAN 
GALLERIES 

THE  SURPRISING  NUMUKK  OK  C.KKAT  l"AINTIN(iS  IN  PRIVATE  COL- 
LECTIONS—PRIVATELY OWNED  MASTERPIECES  VALUED  AT  25  MILLION 
DOLLARS,    WITH    MUSEUM    COLLECTIONS     WORTH    5    MILLIONS     MORE 

BY 

FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

P^OTE  —  Ati  inventory  of  paintings  by  great  masters  now  in  American  private  collections 
gives  the  folloii'ing  remarkable  shoiving  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  by  no  means  complete: 
Rembrandt,  70;  Frans  Hals,  35;  Van  Dyck,  25;  El  Greco,  20;  Goya,  20;  Rubens,  15;  Ruysdael,  15; 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  7 ;  Botticelli,  7 ;  Titian,  5 ;  Mantegna,  3 ;  Giovanni  Bellini,  3 ;  Velasquez,  3 ;  Ra- 
phael, 2;  Jan  van  Eyck,i. 

About  tioo-thirds  of  the  231  masterpieces  in  this  list  are  examples  of  rarity  and  importance,  and 
the  value  of  this  particular  list  would  much  exceed  $10,000,000.  Only  such  pictures  as  are  of  cer- 
tain authorship  have  been  considered  in  this  estimate.  There  are  probably  several  doubtful  examples 
for  every  one  that  can  be  confidently  accepted,  but  many  of  these  too  ambitiously  attributed  works 
are  in  themselves  old  and  meritorious,  being  the  product  of  minor  or  little-known  masters. 

Since  preposterous  prices  are  occasionally  paid  here,  as  abroad,  for  pictures  of  mediocre  quality, 
an  estimate  of  prices  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  artistic  values.  But,  since  the  figures 
are  in  themselves  impressive,  an  estimate  that  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  one  who  knows  the 
picture-trade  well  is  here  given. 

The  value  of  all  the  old  masters  privately  owned  in  America  may  be  roughly  set  down  as  $25,000,000. 
The  old  masters  in  public  museums  are  worth  at  least  $5,000,000.  The  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  private  collections  must  represent  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
and  a  present  value  of  considerably  more. 

American  collections  are  strongest  in  works  of  the  Dutch  School  and  of  the  French  painters  of  the 
so-called  Fontainebleau  School.  We  have,  for  example,  seventy  Rembrandts  and  thirty-five  Frans 
Halses.  Few  European  countries  are  so  rich  in  these  masters.  In  the  Early  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Schools,  American  collections  {though  rapidly  improving)  are  still  inferior. 

Unless  one  could  get  at  the  dealers'  books,  the  whole  matter  of  value  is  guesswork.  Much  depends 
on  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  possible  buyers,  and  their  eagerness  for  the  work  of  special  painters. 

According  to  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  prices,  a  Rembrandt  portrait  is  worth: 

"  If  sold  to  a  fine  and  cautious  amateur  like  A,  say,  $40,000. 

"//  sold  to  a  fine  but  more  eager  amateur  like  B,  say,  $60,000. 

"  If  sold  to  a  cheerful  intruder  like  C,  say,  $100,000. 

"If  sold  to  a  rather  intelligent,  very  rich,  but  stubborn  collector  like  D,  $125,000. 

"//  sold  to  a  dealer-led  and  ruthless  amateur  like  E,  $200,000. 

"//  sold  to  a  novice  of  the  same  type  like  F,  $225,000. 

"And  so  on  up  to  G  and  H."  — The  Editors.] 

TWO  American  artists  and  critics,  statement  that  our  art  collecting  of  twenty- 
John  La  Farge  and  August  F.  five  years  past  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
Jaccaci,  have  undertaken  to  repro-  ordinary  movements  known  to  history,  and, 
duce  and  interpret — in  a  great  art  book  that  taken  broadly,  one  of  the  most  success- 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  collection  as  a  whole  ful.  Unhappily,  our  own  art  cuts  no  such 
and  upon  each  picture  the  best  opinion  of  figure  as  Italy's  did  with  the  amateurs  of 
the  past  and  present — the  choicest  pictures  the  Renaissance;  but,  short  of  the  actual 
in  our  private  collections.  The  average  thefts  of  the  Caesars  and  Napoleon,  there 
person    still    balks    at    the    quite   truthful  has  probably  never  been  within   an  equal 
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period  so  important  a  transit  of  the  art  of 
other  lands.  Men  of  varied  wealth  and 
temper  have  united  in  this  ambition  of 
forming  notable  collections.  In  particular 
our  new  capitalism,  which  grasps  after  mills 
and  lands  and  ships  and  banks  and  railroads, 
has  reached  quite  as  masterfully  for  the  best 
paintings  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is 
this  moment  when  the  new  wealth  already 
in  artistic  possession  is  seeking  for  fuller 
aesthetic  consciousness  that  Mr.  La  Farge 
and  Mr.  Jaccaci  have  willed  to  perpetuate. 

RECKLESS    BUT  NOT    FOOLISH   COLLECTING 

One  of  the  dearest  myths  of  the  time  is 
that  of  the  idiotic  millionaire  art-collector. 
It  dies  hard.  After  the  Hudson-Fulton 
loan  exhibition  of  Dutch  paintings,  which 
drew  many  of  the  experts  of  Europe  across 
the  Atlantic,  we  still  hear  the  joke  about 
buying  pigs  and  pictures  —  still  catch 
rumors,  always  significantly  vague  ones, 
of  fakes  being  imposed  whol^ale  upon  the 
guileless  captains  of  great  industry  and  high 
finance.  Why  not  apply  the  test  of  simple 
probability  to  this  legend  of  Sir  Gullible 
Plutus?  Thus  we  should  immediately  see 
the  sheer  unlikelihood  of  a  man  who 
bends  men  of  aU  degrees  to  his  business 
purposes  straightway  becoming  an  imbecile 
when  he  begins  to  buy  pictures.  Natur- 
ally, few  men  of  affairs  have  leisure  to 
acquire  fine  connoisseurship,  but  any  man 
of  moderate  intelligence  must  through  asso- 
ciation with  fine  possessions  gradually  gain 
something  of  the  collector's  eye  and  instinct. 

Indeed,  if  our  plutocratic  amateur  were 
the  ninny  he  is  taken  to  be,  the  dealers 
could  ill  afford  to  over-abuse  his  simpUcity. 
To  do  so  would  spoil  business.  All  collec- 
tors win  make  mistakes,  and  naturally  the 
mistakes  of  the  very  rich  look  staggeringly 
big  to  collectors  of  small  means.  I  could 
tell,  were  the  matter  of  any  real  importance, 
of  chagrins  that  have  befallen  some  of  our 
famous  collectors,  but  to  what  purpose? 
With  rare  exceptions  the  great  collectors 
have  merely  suffered  in  the  field  of  art  the 
^icissitudes  that  have  occasionally  befallen 
them  in  the  control  of  railroads,  mills,  and 
stock-market  movements.  The  real  griev- 
ance of  the  superior  person,  and  especially 
of  the  little  collector,  against  them  is  that 
they  spend  lavishly  and  spoil  the  game  for 


poorer  people.  Yes,  the  great  amateurs 
have  spent  heedlessly.  Foolishly?  Prob- 
ably not.  Here  we  must  stand  not  on  punc- 
tilios, but  on  facts.  There  have  been  few 
sensational  sales  of  the  past  decade  that  the 
dealers  would  not  cheerfully  rescind,  so  cer- 
tain is  it  that  even  the  dearest  pictures  could 
still  be  resold  at  a  profit. 

ISIyths  arise  from  the  shortness  of  human 
memory.  The  strangest  event  will  look 
normal  enough  when  once  we  see  how 
reasonably  it  is  grounded  in  the  past.  So 
the  recent  incursion  of  new  millionairedom 
into  the  field  of  art  is  looked  at  askance 
only  because  we  fail  to  see  how  inexitably 
the  new  collecting  grew  out  of  the  old. 
Dealerdom  merely  accelerated  into  a  gallop  , 
the  sedate  pace  that  had  been  maintained  j 
for  a  century.  The  painter  Rembrandt 
Peale  is  authority  for  the  statement  that: 
"The  first  collection  of  pictures  that  appeared 
in  the  United  States  was  a  consignment  made 
to  John  Swanwick,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Philadelphia  about  the  year  1786."  A 
little  later,  Charles  WUson  Peale  built  in 
that  city  what  was  undoubtedly  our  first 
picture  gallery,  properly  speaking,  and  the 
ancestor  of  all  our  art  museums.  But  a  full 
generation  earlier,  as  we  know  from  adver- 
tisements, there  was  a  considerable  impor- 
tation of  pictures,  mostly  "landskips." 
Certain  putative  old  masters  hung  in  Mount 
Vernon  in  Washington's  day.  Two  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum.  The 
first  primitive  painting,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  brought  over  by  that  innovator  in  many 
fields,  Thomas  Jeff'erson.  It  is  a  fine 
contemporary  copy  of  a  famous  Madonna 
by  Mabuse,  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo,  and 
it  stiU  hangs  in  the  galleries  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  to  disprove  the  stupid 
alarm  sedulously  nursed  in  Europe  that 
panel  pictures  sent  to  America  are  doomed 
to  swift  destruction. 

As  New  York  slowly  o\'ertook  Philadel- 
phia, there  ensued  a  considerable  commerce 
in  old  masters  of  a  kind.  Here  and  there 
indi\idual  collectors  emerged.  In  the  late 
'thirties,  "Count"  WiUiam  Vernon  of  New- 
port, one  of  the  first  voluntary  exiles  to 
Europe,  sold  at  auction  a  little  collection 
of  old  masters  which  he  had  got  together 
in  Revolutionary  times  through  his  relations 
with   the  French   court.     In    1845,    f*rince 
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Jerome  Bona])arte  dispersed  at  auction  tlic 
contents  of  his  mansion  at  Horcientown, 
N.J.  The  j)ictures  must  have  been  of  some 
consequence,  for  two  Rubenses  and  a 
Raphael  Mena;s  fetched  a  thousand  dollars 
or  more  apiece.  So  much  for  indications 
that  the  collector  sj^irit  has  ever  been 
present  among  us. 

Meanwhile,  American  art  was  coming  to 
its  own.  In  1834,  William  Dunlap  found 
materials  enough  for  a  "History  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  in  America,"  and  thirteen  years 
later  William  Tuckerman  (in  "Artist  Life") 
published  what  is  probably  the  first  Amer- 
ican book  wholly  de\otcd  to  contemporary 
art.  We  are  in  the  heyday  of  the  Hudson 
River  School.  The  artist  is  a  personage  in 
the  sense  that  he  rarely  has  been  since.  Hos- 
pitable merchants,  bankers,  and  professional 
men  crave  his  ad\icc  and  society.  Houses 
and  galleries  fill  up  with  purchases  from  the 
Academy  and  even  more  readily  with  the 
sentimental  subjects  of  the  Di'isseldorf 
School.  It  is  the  pleasantest  chapter  of 
American  collecting,  if  its  results  were  not 
impressive.  Arcadian  days  are  always  brief. 
Already  the  war  impended,  with  the  conse- 
quent industrial  expansion.  The  artist  was 
no  longer  a  notable  figure  merely  by  virtue 
of  his  trade.  The  dealer  had  succeeded 
to  the  heart  and  purse-strings  of  the  wealthy 
enthusiast.  But  before  considering  the 
merits  and  defects  of  a  regime  that  persists 
until  to-day,  we  should  note  that  (with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  Dusseldorf  obsession  noted) 
the  apostolic  succession  of  American  collect- 
ing w^as  maintained  by  strong  if  slender  links. 

NOTABLE    EARLY    COLLECTIONS 

Fine  Turners,  admirable  sketches  by 
Constable,  a  splendid  Sir  Joshua  —  these 
were  the  favorite  possessions  of  the  biblio- 
phile, James  Lenox.  Collected  in  the 
'fifties  and  'sixties,  these  pictures  now  hang 
in  the  library  that  bears  their  donor's  name. 
The  contrast  with  the  Stewart  collection 
of  the  same  period,  which  hangs  nearby,  is 
somewhat  acute.  In  these  years  Consul 
James  Jackson  Jarves,  at  Florence,  was 
gathering  together  those  early  Italian  pic- 
tures which  he  destined  for  an  American 
Museum.  His  taste  was  a  full  generation 
ahead  of  his  time.  His  queer  old  pictures 
were   doubted    and   flouted.     Through    his 


poverty  the  main  jjortions  of  his  collection 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Yale  College  and 
of  a  friend,  E.  B.  Holden,  Esq.,  of  Cleve- 
land, where  they  are  to-day  the  object  of 
pilgrimages  by  Euro])ean  ex|)erts.  A  worthy 
fellow  of  Jarves,  but  more  fortunate,  was 
Thomas  J.  Bryan,  who  with  infinite  skill 
and  patience  assembled  a  series  of  })ictures 
representing  nearly  all  j)hases  of  the  religious 
art  of  Euroi)e.  This  collection  was  delivered 
intact  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
in  1867.  I  can  only  mention  such  collec- 
tors as  Louis  Durr,  who,  the  late  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  once  told  me,  scoured  the  auction 
and  junk-shops  of  New  York  for  a  gener- 
ation, never  paying  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  picture.  His  collection  of  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Spanish  pictures  was  left  to  the 
Historical  Society  in  1881,  where  the  residue 
still  makes  a  creditable  showing.  Durr 
represents  an  undying  type,  that  of  the  pas- 
sionate bargain-hunter. 

Meanwhile,  the  basis  of  American  collect- 
ing was  broadening.  In  the  'sixties  William 
Hunt  came  back  from  France  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Barbizon,  His  enthusiasm  spelled 
comfort  for  Millet.  That  remarkable  group 
of  the  men  of  1830  which  still  adorns  the 
Brookline  house  of  Mr.  Quincy  Shaw  was 
then  assembled.  An  artist  and  an  amateur 
broke  out  the  way  which  the  dealers  were 
soon  to  follow  for  a  generation.  At  Cam- 
bridge Charles  Elliot  Norton  possessed, 
though  not  a  collection,  fine  examples  of 
the  old  masters,  Turner  drawings,  and  one 
or  more  compositions  of  the  rising  young 
painter,  Burne- Jones.  But  in  general  the 
amateur  and  the  artist  were  yielding  to  the 
dealer.  The  new  money  made  in  and  after 
the  War  was  beginning  to  covet  beautiful 
things.  Many  of  the  new^  collectors,  men  of 
the  type  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and  A. 
T.  Stewart,  were  self-made  and  had  no 
easy  relations  either  with  American  artists 
or  with  the  older  sort  of  collectors.  Very 
sensibly  these  novi  homines  took  advice 
and  inevitably  they  accepted  that  which  was 
most,  accessible  and  strenuously  offered, 
namely  that  of  the  art  dealers.  Here  wa? 
the  beginning  of  a  domination  that  for  better 
or  worse  is  potent,  if  declining,  to-day. 

Rather  grudgingly  the  dealers  took  up  the 
thoughtful  work  of  IS  fillet  and  Rousseau. 
Those  blither  spirits,  Corot  and  Daubigny, 
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made  their  way  with  ease.  Still  more 
readily  the  romantic  superficiality  of  Diaz 
and  the  admirable  prose  of  Troyon  and 
Dupre  imposed  themselves  upon  the  trade. 
But  what  the  trade  really  liked  was  the  art 
of  the  French  Institute.  Some  day  history 
will  revive  this  art  if  only  because  it 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  Third  Empire. 
For  a  generation  glitter  and  elaboration 
masked  as  feeHng  and  invention.  A  narrow 
zeal  for  perfection  and  academic  finish  pro- 
duced a  technique  flawless,  because  nothing 
serious  was  attempted — specious  and  splen- 
didly nil.  Bougereau,  Bonnat,  Gerome,  and 
Meissonnier  have  suffered  most  in  the 
reaction  against  the  official  art  of  France. 
In  reality  they  are  not  more  blameworthy 
than  a  hundred  others.  All  the  artists  com- 
placently sank  together  to  the  level  of 
a  classicism  as  devoid  of  passion  as  of  ideas. 
Only  outstanding  men  like  the  Belgian 
Alfred  Stevens  and  the  Spaniard  Fortuny 
managed  to  assert  their  personalities  against 
the  reigning  dogmas.  To-day  v.-e  are  wise 
and  scorn  this  art  of  the  Institute. 

Possibly  we  underestimate  it  as  grievously 
as  our  fathers  exalted  it.  The  humane 
attitude  toward  it  seems  to  be  that  of  one 
of  my  friends  who  asked  me  after  a  view 
of  the  \'anderbilt  collection  if  in  my  life  I 
had  ever  seen  so  many  "good  bad  pictures." 
In  fact  this  collection,  which  for  years  has 
been  loaned  to  the  ^Metropolitan  ]Museum, 
is  the  consummate  type  of  the  dealer-made 
gallery.  In  forming  it  the  late  S.  P. 
Avery  had  carte  blanche,  and  very  well  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  commission.  I 
marvel  that  the  taste  of  one  individual  could 
have  embraced  such  masterpieces  as  jMillet's 
"Sower"  and  Rousseau's  Les  Gorges  d'Aprc- 
mont,  and  such  pseudo-masterpieces  as 
the  Viberts,  Meissonniers,  Bargues,  and 
Bonnats.  The  only  credible  explanation 
is  that  something  other  than  taste  is  involved 
—  the  mercantile  sense  for  the  ruling  vogue, 
and  the  mercantile  conscience  which  de- 
mands that,  in  or  out  of  fashion,  ever}' 
object  should  be  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 
If  W.  H.  \'anderbilt  had  employed  not  a 
dealer  but  an  artist  or  art  critic  to  make 
his  collection,  it  would  have  been  more 
uneven  in  quaHty  and  more  humanly  inter- 
esting. As  it  is,  he  was  admirably  served, 
secured  a  collection  far  finer  than  he  could 


have  made  himself,  and  even  on  the  low 
scale  of  financial  expediency  obtained  exam- 
ples which,  with  few  exceptions,  his  heirs 
could  re-sell  advantageously.  About  the 
same  time  Henry  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  in 
a  more  independent  spirit,  got  together  a 
remarkable  collection  in  which  the  very 
best  French  painting  of  the  centur}'  alter- 
nates oddly  with  the  impressive  trivialities 
of  the  Institute  and  Royal  Academy. 

Happily  a  certain  number  of  amateurs 
pursued  their  independent  course.  From  the 
'eighties  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr.,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del,  was  forming  his  unique  gallery  of 
the  English  Pre-RaphaeUtes.  It  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  Philadelphian 
connoisseur,  John  G.  Johnson,  was  not 
only  bu}dng  old  masters  of  every  school, 
but  also  neglected  fine  work  of  the  French 
Romantics,  sketches  by  Constable,  paint- 
ings by  the  derided  Whistler  and  by  the 
Impressionist.  Whistler  again  was  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  collection  of  Charles  W. 
Freer,  of  Detroit,  but  he  bought  generously 
of  the  American  painters  he  most  loved 
and  passed  on  to  the  great  artists  of  China 
and  Japan,  constantly  completing  and  im- 
proving what  is  eventually  to  be  a  princely 
heritage  for  the  nation.  It  was  in  these 
lean  years  of  black  walnut,  brown-stone, 
and  the  Institute  that  the  late  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer  was  selecting  his  priceless  Rem- 
brandts,  reinforcing  them  with  fine  examples 
of  the  lesser  Dutchmen  and  adding,  as  an 
exquisite  foil,  Manet  and  shimmering  land- 
scapes of  the  Impressionists.  Toward  the 
'nineties  jMr.  Thomas  Shields  Clarke  and 
]\Ir.  Wm.  T.  Evans  were  seeking  out  the 
best  canvases  of  our  own  unrecognized 
great  painters.  Homer  Martin,  Alexander 
Wyant,  and  George  Inness.  Of  even  earlier 
inception  was  the  magnificent  group  of 
Dutch  paintings  which  Henr}'  Marquand 
gave  to  the  MetropoHtan  Museum.  I  can 
only  mention  such  a  collection  as  that  of  the 
gifted  Clarence  King.  Representing  a 
modest  expenditure  and  devoid  of  tech- 
nically important  pictures,  it  revealed  a 
taste  cathoUc  and  unerring.  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  was  meanwhile 
planning  her  \'enetian  Palace  and  for  its 
adornment  was  buying  the  finest  pictures 
from  aU  the  schools.  These  are  merely 
chance-chosen  examples  to  show  that,  des- 
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pitc  rulinp;  aberrations  and  llu-  clamor  of 
the  dealers,  the  rij^ht  tradition  of  fine 
amateurism  was  unbroken. 

We  are  in  the  'nineties,  and  the  new 
wealth  is  reaching  out  for  the  conquest  of 
new  aesthetic  worlds.  The  Institute  is  tot- 
tering, Harbizon  i)revails  niiglitily,  the  day 
of  the  Impressionists  is  dawning,  but  the 
cry  is  for  the  old  masters.  Swayed  by  the 
dealers,  the  impact  of  new  wealth  strikes 
now  here,  now  there.  The  winsome  great 
ladies  of  Sir  Joshua,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romney  rise  to  incredible  auction-room 
records.  The  Primitives  of  Italy  dispute 
this  advance.  Holland  and  Flanders  follow 
sturdily  after.  Strangely  behind  is  the 
gallant  school  of  France,  too  exotic,  perhaps, 
for  our  clime.  Some  of  this  enthusiasm 
was  factitious  —  the  dealers  are  the  best 
of  hypnotists  —  and  prices  have  come  to 
represent  less  the  sober  judgment  of  ama- 
teurs than  their  rapacity.  But  the  main  out- 
come has  been  good.  The  pictures  are  here. 
There  is  time  to  learn  that  it  is  better  to 
regard  even  the  most  disinterested  dealer 
as  a  purveyor  than  as  a  i)rivy  counsellor. 
What  should  be  noted  is  that  this  onward 
stride  of  American  collecting  is  an  ideal, 
if  at  times  a  ruthless,  expression  of  our  new 
capitalism,  and  not  lacking  in  romantic 
and  admirable  aspects.  Here  is  no  isolated 
and  unsocial  enjoyment  but  one  akin  to  that 
zeal  which  has  endowed  colleges,  hospitals, 
and  institutions  for  research  —  filled  the  land 
with  memorial  churches,  social  settlements, 
and  public  libraries,  lue  human  fact  is 
•ever  the  same  —  vast  wealth  seeking  a 
novel,  interesting,  and  ideal  outlet. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  amateurs  who  culti- 
vate the  patience  that  wins  perfection. 
Were  it  not  invidious,  one  could  name  a 
handful  of  amateurs  who  are  in  the  fullest 
sense  connoisseurs,  buying  wholly  on  their 
own  judgment  or  under  the  regular  guid- 
ance of  some  expert.  Some  of  the  best 
galleries,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
represent  the  taste  and  science  of  a  single 
adviser  of  the  critic  stamp.  These  are  the 
straws  that  show  how  the  wind  sets.  The 
time  is  approaching  when  many  of  our 
collectors  will  be  connoisseurs.  I  could 
name  a  group  of  young  men  who  buy  as 
shrewdly  as  the  dealers  themselves,  and  can 
hold   their   own   with   the   professional   art 


critic.  Men  of  this  sort  can  never  con- 
stitute an  average,  but  they  may  set  the 
mark  toward  which  the  collecting  of  the 
future  will  ;\si)ire. 

A  GRF.AT   BOOK   ABOUT   GREAT    COLLECTIONS 

Tlial  will  be  a  new  chapter  of  our  iesthetic 
life  which  for  many  years  will  not  be  ready 
for  the  chronicler.  Air.  La  Farge  and  Mr. 
Jaccaci  have  decided  to  fix  in  a  sumptuous 
and  permanent  book  the  present  moment 
of  cai)italistic  idealism  as  expressed  in  art. 
In  some  fashion  that  story  is  more  interest- 
ing than  that  which  is  to  follow.  W'e  have 
illustrated  to-day  all  degrees  of  collecting, 
from  the  fmest  connoisseurship,  through 
grades  of  inspired  audacity,  to  the  sheer 
omnivorousness  of  plutocratic  vanity.  It  is 
a  varied  and  paradoxical  human  spectacle, 
at  times  a  demonstration  of  success  won  out 
of  seemingly  impossible  conditions.  When 
America  quietly  returns  to  the  older  tradition 
of  taste,  the  prospect  will  be  more  reassuring 
perhaps,  but  also  more  monotonous  —  in  a 
sense,  less  American. 

Having  decided  to  launch  their  great 
enterprise  on  the  present  lunar  tide,  Mr. 
La  Farge  and  Mr.  Jaccaci  might  have  built 
their  book  after  many  fashions.  For  exam- 
ple, a  succinct  catalogue  of  pictures  in 
American  private  collections  with  half-tone 
cuts  —  in  short,  an  American  adaptation 
of  the  admirable  national  catalogues  of  M. 
Georges  Lafenestre  —  could  have  been  got 
up  in  two  or  three  volumes  at,  say,  five 
dollars  a  volume.  Such  a  publication  would 
have  been  very  useful,  but  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  Many  of  the  pictures  in  our  pri- 
vate collections  are  unknown  to  art  history. 
About  them  there  is  no  existing  body  of 
accepted  opinion  needing  merely  to  be 
transcribed  by  an  editor.  For  purposes  of 
study  or  pleasure,  these  rediscovered  mas- 
terpieces should  be  reproduced  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  and  on  an  ample  scale. 
This  consideration  alone  makes  the  modest 
catalogue  we  have  imagined  inexpedient. 
Moreover,  these  pictures  should  be  studied 
by  many  experts  if  w'e  are  to  reach  certainty 
as  to  attributions,  etc.,  and  here  is  another 
consideration  that  forbids  a  pubHcation  of 
moderate  price. 

The  moment  the  editors  decided  that  the 
illustrations  should  be  large  and  in  the  best 
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attainable  photogravures,  and  also,  that 
critics  should  be  freely  consulted,  the  choice 
was  perforce  made  for  an  expensive  publi- 
cation. Their  natural  course  would  have 
been  to  make  perhaps  five  or  six  of  those 
big  folios  which  the  art  publishers  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  love  to  issue  in  Hmited  editions. 
Such  a  work  might,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
have  been  sold  for  from  S75  to  Sioo  a  vol- 
ume. As  a  mere  catalogue  and  collection 
of  photographic  reproductions,  that  would 
have  been  satisfactor}\  This  was  the 
natural  limit  —  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
beyond  which  pubHshers  almost  never 
steer.  Yet,  in  the  spirit  of  certain  naWga- 
tors  who  asked  why  these  Pillars  were  the 
metes  of  na^igation,  the  editors  challenged 
the  restrictions  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the 
book  trade.  ]Mr.  La  Farge  and  'Sir.  Jaccaci 
wanted  certain  excellent  things  that  were 
expensive,  and  wanted  them  badly  enough 
to  take  chances.  In  the  first  place  they 
planned  something  more  than  a  catalogue. 
This  was  to  be  a  complete  record  of  the 
present  moment  of  American  picture  col- 
lecting in  its  most  significant  aspect.  The 
text  must  represent  the  best  attainable  opin- 
ion —  that  of  acknowledged  authorities 
writing  at  their  ease.  All  this  meant  time, 
money,  dehcate  negotiation  with  skeptical 
European  experts.  It  meant,  too,  that 
instead  of  five  or  six  volumes  fifteen  would 
be  required.  Along  with  this  came  the 
ambition  that  the  volumes  should  be  exam- 
ples of  the  finest  American  bookmaking. 
The  costly  illustrated  art  book  as  made 
in  London  and  Paris  is  as  a  bit  of  book- 
making  a  verv^  sorry  thing.  Plates  and 
letter-press  are  casually  assembled  and 
stitched  in  what  is  a  kind  of  album.  Such 
tomes  open  badly,  and,  being  made  up  of 
disparate  papers,  have  a  tendency  to  break 
at  the  back,  and  even  to  shed  the  plates. 
Technically,  such  books  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  average  dollar-noveL 

THE    BOOK    ITSELF    A    WORK    OF   ART 

Mr.  La  Farge  and  Mr.  Jaccaci  wished 
not  merely  to  present  their  book  in  a  form 
worthy  of  the  material,  but  also  to  set  a 
standard  for  fine  illustrated  volumes.  This 
involves  refinements  and  difficulties  at 
every  point.  There  are,  for  example,  no 
inserted  plates.     The  book  is  made  of  a 


single  fine  paper;  and  upon  sheets  left 
blank  the  photogra\-ures,  carefuUy  pulled 
on  India  paper,  are  mounted.  The  explan- 
ator}^  text  on  the  opposite  page  is  set  to  the 
measure  of  the  print  itself.  Thus  the  illus- 
trations harmonize  with  the  text,  the  open 
page  being  a  typographical  unit.  What 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  "make-up"  this 
involves,  the  initiated  are  in  a  way  to  appre- 
ciate. Only  a  printer  who  loves  and 
respects  his  task  would  undertake  such  a 
job,  and  the  editors  almost  inevitably  passed 
by  the  great  printing  houses  in  favor  of  Mr. 
\\'alter  GiUiss,  an  enthusiast  of  the  resource- 
ful kind.  Since  much  of  the  criticism  per- 
force must  come  from  abroad,  there  was 
all  the  stronger  reason  that  the  work  should 
be  a  monument  of  American  craftsmanship. 
This  it  will  be,  down  to  the  smallest  detail. 
The  incidental  decoration,  headpieces,  and 
tailpieces  are  charming  Hnear  compositions 
by  Kenyon  Cox,  and  since  the  process 
blocks  did  not  sympathetically  render  the 
originals,  these  drawings  were  cut  in  wood 
by  a  master-engraver,  Hemy-  Woif.  Only 
a  sense  of  the  importance  and  worth  of  their 
work  could  have  induced  the  editors  thus  to 
multiply  expense.  They  were  fortified,  I 
suppose,  first  by  the  conxiction  that  every- 
thing made  legitimately  for  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  the  work  —  nothing  being 
conceded  to  mere  display  —  and  by  a  shrewd 
surmise  that  most  of  the  people  who  willingly 
buy  poorly  made  art  books  at  Sioo  or  there- 
abouts can  perfectly  weU  afford  to  pay  ten 
times  that  for  a  better  money's  worth.  I 
have  touched  upon  the  purely  external' 
features  of  this  work  because  the  matter  is 
interesting,  and  because  it  is  just  possible 
that  some  readers  will  have  confounded  a 
serious  enterprise  with  certain  semi-fraudu- 
lent schemes  for  parting  the  unwary  bib- 
liophile from  his  money.  The  hundred- 
odd  subscribers  that  are  desired  will  receive 
fair  equivalent  for  their  cash.  What  is  more 
important  than  the  make  or  the  cost  of  the 
volumes  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  text  is 
prepared.  The  editors  aim  at  a  complete, 
scholarly,  and  humane  appraisal  —  first,  of 
the  collections  as  wholes,  next  of  the  indi\dd- 
ual  paintings.  Nothing  sounds  easier  than 
this  as  I  write  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  such 
an  appraisal  requires  not  merely  the  most 
open-hearted  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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elect  amateurs,  hul  also  the  recruiting  of 
an  extraordinary  staff  of  critics  and  men  of 
letters. 

I"'irst,  as  to  llic  collec-tions.  An  art  col 
U'ction,  when  it  is  anythin.i^  hi'tler  than  a 
casual     assemblai^e    or    a  (lunii)ini^  ground 


for  llu'  dealers,  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art. 
Not  merely  a  collection  made  in  conformity 
with  a  consistent  ])rincii)le  of  decoration, 
like  Mrs.  John  L.  (lardner's,  but  the  little 
grouj)  of  ])ainlings  gathered  together  by  such 
a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  late  John  Ilay 


Copyright,  1907.  \'y  the  Au^ru 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS:  "LADY  FRANCES  FINCH" 
(Painted  in  1781-2).     Collection  of  the  late  Herbert  L.   Terrell,   I-'.sq.,  New   York. 
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tells  the  stor}-  of  a  personality.  The  editors 
decided,  then,  that  the  collections  should 
be  appraised  as  wholes,  if  possible,  by  critics 
who  knew  the  collectors  with  some  intimacy. 
The  collections  described  by  Messrs.  Jac- 
caci  and  La  Farge  in  the  first  volume  of 
"Noteworthy  Paintinscs  in  American  Private 


Collections  "  are  those  of  Mrs.  John  Lowell 
Gardner,  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  Messrs. 
Alfred  Atmore  Pope,  Albert  A.  Sprague, 
and  Herbert  L.  Terrell. 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  the  al})inist  and 
art  historian  and  man  of  affairs,  describes 
the  collection  of  his  friend  John  Hav,  while 
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Copyright,  1907.  by  the  August  F.  Ja.:caci  Co, 

REMBRAXDT:  PORTRAIT  OF  HIMSELF 
(Painted  about   1645).     Collection  of  the  )ale    Herbert  L.  Terrell,  Esq.,  New  York 
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Copyriglit 

{;A1NSB()R()1'(;H:   "MISS  ISABKL  HOWLAXD" 
(Painted  about  176S).      Collcition  of  the  late  Herbert  L.   Terrell,  Ks(|.,  New  York 


7.  l>y  the  August  V.  Jaccaci  Co. 


^Ir.  La  Fargc,  who  has  followed  its  swift 
and  triumphant  growth,  becomes  the  critic 
of  jMrs.  Gardner's  treasure-house,  Fenway 
Court,  Boston.  After  the  general  essay  will 
follow  reproductions  of  the  most  significant 
pictures,  and  on  the  opposite  page  a  des- 


cri])tion  with  tabulated  information  as  to 
provenience,  etc.  So  far  the  book  simply 
does  more  generously  and  with  unusual 
scholarly  resources  what  other  fme  cata- 
logues have  done  in  the  past.  What  is  to 
follow  is  an  absolute  novelty,  though  based 
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ui)on  the  principle  of  comprehensive 
appraisal  which  the  editors  adopted  at  the 
outset.  Each  picture  in  the  catalogue  will 
be  interpreted  in  brief  essays  by  a  number  of 
critics  whose  training  and  disposition  ren- 


der    them     especially     competent    in     the 
premises. 

At  first  thought,  that  seems  likely  to  pro- 
duce vain  repetition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this   has   not   come   about.     These   critics, 


Copj . i^ht,  1(^*7.  by  the  August  I*.  Jai 

FRANZ  VON  LENBACH:  "PRINCE  BISM.\RCK" 
(Painted  at  Fricdrichsruh  in  1889).     Collection  of  the  late  Herbert  L.  Terrell,  Esq.,  New  York 
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Copyrii^ht,  1907.  by  the  August  F.  Jaccaci  Co. 

ROBERT  BRAXDEGEE:  "MISS  SARAH  PORTER" 
Head  of  the  famous  Porter  School  in  P'armington.    (Painted  about   1896).      AnonjTnous  collection  in  Farmington 


dozens  of  whom  sometimes  treat  a  single 
picture,  neither  repeat  nor  combat  each 
other;  they  complement  each  other  in  a 
most  interesting  fashion.  And  on  sober 
thought  this  lies  in  the  nature  of  criticism 
itself.  One  authority  deals  with  the  exter- 
nal history  of  pictures,  pedigrees  of  collec- 


tions, and  the  like;  another  is  a  keen  analyst 
of  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  the  painter's 
trade;  another  has  an  instinctive  and 
exquisite  sense  of  pictorial  quality;  still 
another  relates  his  impressions  of  beauty  to 
the  times  and  culture  that  produced  the 
work  of  art;  finally,  certain  critics  have  a 
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Coi'yrit;ht,  1907,  by  the  August  F.  Jaccaci  Co. 


I.  SASSOFERRATO:  'MADOXNA  AXU  CHILD' 
(Painted  about  1650).     Collection  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Hay,  Washington 


singular  tact  in  confronting  and  affiliating 
the  impressions  recei\'ed  from  many  fields 
of  art.  Thus  a  group  of  critics  writing 
independently  on  a  fine  work  \\ill  bring  to 
bear  converging  lines  of  interpretation  far 
beyond  the  range  of  any  single  indindual. 
These  symposia  on  the  finest  pictures  now 


in  America  are  not  merely  most  instructive 
reading  for  those  immediately  concerned, 
but  constitute  a  remarkable  monument  of 
the  present  state  of  the  criticism  of  art  in 
the  world.  The  best  opinion  of  the  past 
will  be  contained  in  complete  bibliograph- 
ical appendices. 
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Now  thai  tlu'  best  taUiU  of  two  worlds  mil  such  appraisal.     I'"<)r  them  it  in\()lvcs 

has  btrn  cnlislcd  for  the  api)raisal  of  paint-  unciTtaintics  and  chagrins.     'I'heir  treasured 

ini;  in  America,  the  e\ent  si-ems  (piite  sinii)le  attributions  may  be  chan/^ed;  their  mistakes 

and    natural.     It    is    nothing    of    the    sort,  must    come    to    light.     It    imjilies    a    high 

Like  most  valuable  achievement,  it  has  not  degree  of  oi)en-mindedness  and  culture  for 

"just  growed";  it  re])resents  a  high  degree  an  amateur  to  permit  his  treasures  to  be 

of  labor  and   tact.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  scrutinized  in  this  wholesale  fashion.     That 

course  that  colleclors  should  williuLdy  per-  Mr.   La  I'^arge  and   Mr.  Jaccaci  have  been 


Copyriglit.  l^j.  Uj   UK 


VAN  DYCK:  "MADONNA,  INF.\NT  CHRIST,  AND  ST.  CATHERINE'' 
(Painted  about  1630).    Collection  of  Albert  A.  Sprague,  Esq.,  Chicago 


HOPPXER:  "MASTER  MERCIER" 
Collection  of  Albert  A.  Sprague,  Chicago 


Copyright,  1907,  by  tl>e  Au^'jst  F.  Jaccaci  Co. 
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supported  in  this  ickal  sliow^  lh;il  the  luir 
row  tyranny  of  line  names  is  waning,  and 
the  serener  cult  of  intrinsic  excellence  estab- 
lishing itself.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  enroll  the 
best  critical  talents  of  Europe  in  such  an 
undertaking.  Most  of  them,  bred  in  tlie 
legendary  scorn  of  our  ])lutocracy  and  con- 


vinced that  our  cupidity  was  only  sur- 
passed by  our  ignorance,  had  to  be  assured 
that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle.  This 
involved  di])l()matic  correspondence  of  a 
prolonged  kind,  trijjs  to  Euro])e,  personal 
conferences.  All  this  has  worked  first  to 
break  down  jjrejudice  and  to  establish  the 


Copyright.  1007,  by  the  Aiii^iist  F.  Jaccaci  Co. 

MARY  CASSATT:  "THE  AWAKENING   OF  THE  BABY" 

Collection  of  Alfred  Atmore  Pope,  Esq.,  Farmington,  Conn. 
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Copyright.  1907,  by  the  August  F.  .laccaci  Co 

HEXRI  REGNAULT:-/' AXJTOMEDON  AND  THE  HORSES  OF  ACHILLES 
(Painted  in  1868  or  '69).  Collection  of  the  late  Herbert  L.  Terrell,  Esq.,  New  York 

intelligence  and  civilization  between  elect 
spirits  of  two  worlds  will  be  one  of  the 
many  ulterior  benefits  of  this  humane 
enterprise   of   two   American  artist-critics. 


repute  of  American  collecting  in  Europe; 
and  it  has  also  knit  a  cordial  understanding 
between  the  critics  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.     To  have  found  a  new  bond  of 


'i'ln",  SANITARY  IIKADQUARTKRS  AT  PORTO  VKI.HO 


AN  AMERICAN   SANITARY  TRIUMPH 

IN    BRAZIL 

BUILDING     A     RAILROAD     WITHOUT     LOSS     OF     LIFE    IN    THE    AMAZON 
COUNTRY  ^VIIERE  A  FORMER   EXPEDITION    WAS    NEARLY  ANNIHILATED 

BY 

HERBERT  M.  LOME 


IF  YOU  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
Amazon  and  jNladeira  ri\'ers  on  the 
map  two-thirds  across  South  America, 
you  will  finally  come  to  San  Antonio,  from 
which  a  black  line  marked  "R.  R.  under 
construction"  stretches  southwest  for  210 
miles.     Thirty  vears   a"o    that    black    line 


was  put  on  the  map  at  the  price  of  the  hves 
of  more  than  two  hundred  citizens  of  this 
country',  and  of  milUons  of  dollars.  The  com- 
mercial life  of  a  nation  hangs  on  the  building 
of  this  railroad,  but  three  times  the  fevers 
of  the  district  have  killed  or  disjjersed 
expeditions   which   have   tried    to  build   it. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  MEDICAL  STAFF 


A  GROUP  OF  AMERICAN  OFFICIALS 
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ONE  OF   THE   LOCO.MOTRES    ABAXDOXED    BY    THE 

COLLIXS  EXPEDITION 

It  has  been  overhauled  and  is  now  in  active  sennce 

For  fifty  years  this  210  miles  of  tropical 
forest  has  stood  off  mankind.  But  at  last 
the  railroad  builders  are  about  to  conquer 
it,  and  it  is  fitting  that  these  men  who  are 
succeeding  are  from  the  United  States,  for 


from  first  to  last  this  country  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  this  stub- 
bom  district. 

In  1852  Lieutenant  Gardner  Gibbon, 
U.  S.  N.,  advocated  the  building  of  this 
railroad  for  commercial  and  diplomatic 
reasons.  After  much  correspondence,  in 
1878  an  expedition  under  Colonel  George 
Church  Earl  set  sail  from  New  York. 
The  main  contributors  to  the  work  were  P. 
and  T.  Collins,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Col- 
lins Expedition.  The  construction-gang  was 
six  hundred  strong  when  it  embarked.  Fifty- 
six  are  in  the  graveyard  there  now.  War  is 
child's  play  to  what  these  men  encountered. 
They  went  in  ships  fifteen  hundred  miles  out 
of  sight  of  the  sea,  and  landed  in  the  fever- 
ridden  town  of  San  .\ntonio,  on  the  upper 
Madeira  in  Brazil.  Insects  and  reptiles 
plagued  them  by  day  and  night.  They 
pushed  their  grading  into  the  forests,  and 
men  began  to  die.  Reinforcements  sent 
from  New  York  were  wrecked  oft"  Hatteras 
and  nearly  all  drowned.  Others  followed, 
the  scum  of  the  cities,  115  strong.  When 
they  reached  San  Antonio  they  struck, 
stole,  and  murdered,  adding  only  trouble  to 
those  already  there.  Then  the  fight  for 
the  master)'  of  the  countr}'  failed.  Men 
left  their  tools  and  engines  in  the  forests; 
left  unburied  dead  where  the  construction 
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UNT.OADING  SUPPLIES  OX  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER  AT  PORTO  VELHO 
Ships  from  New  York  steam  800  miles  up  the  Amazon  and  thence  for  about  700  miles  up  the  Madeira 
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A  DEEP  CUT  THRt)UGH  A  FOREST 


TKESl'LK  WORK  ACR(JS.S  A  SWAMP 


camps  had  worked;  left  fifty-six  of  tlicir 
number  in  the  little  graveyard  at  San 
Antonio;  and  even  this  was  not  all,  for  of 
those  who  tried  to  esca])e  into  Bolivia 
seventy-live  died  on  the  trail. 

Twice  after  this,  Brazil  and  Bolivia  tried 
to  build  the  railroad,  and  now  another 
force  from  the  United  States  is  pushing 
steel  rails  into  this  deadly  forest.  The 
reason  for  this  persistence  is  that  this  rail- 
road will  open  uj)  the  trade  of  a  nation. 
The  northeastern  half  of  Bolina  is  by  far 
the  most  producti\e  part  of  the  country,  yet 


it  is  out  of  reach.  North  and  cast  is  the 
unsettled,  impassable  Brazilian  hinterland. 
To  the  west  the  sea  is  not  far,  but  the  Andes 
lie  between.  The  way  south  is  open,  but 
there  is  no  railroad  and  no  navigable  river 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Excei)t  for  the  little 
trade  which  trickles  over  the  mountains  on 
muleback,  Boli\ia  is  cut  off  from  the  world. 
But  there  is  one  possible  outlet.  From 
Para  the  Amazon  stretches  across  the  map 
800  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira,  and 
the  black  line  of  the  Madeira  reaches  the 
northeast   corner   of   Bolivia.     This   is   the 


A  GROUP  OF  NATIVE  WORKMEN  EMPLOYED  ON  THE  RAILROAD 
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thread  which  is  to  connect  Bolivia  with  the 
world,  for  there  is  enough  water  for  a  4,000- 
ton  steamer  all  the  way  from  Para  to  San 
Antonio.  From  San  Antonio  south  for 
200  miles  are  rapids.  Once  the  railroad 
rounds  the  rapids,  the  products  of  this 
land-locked  country  can  flow  uninterruptedly 
to  the  sea  and  across  to  Europe. 

The  products  of  a  great  and  fertile  countr}- 
lie  blocked  up  behind  these  200  miles  of 
stubborn  swamp  and  forest.  This  is  why, 
after  the  awful  defeat  in  the  'seventies,  and 
after   the    two    later    attempts    had    failed, 


Next,  a  preparator}'  force  of  workers  went 
to  Porto  \'elho,  a  point  on  the  ^Madeira 
about  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  Ama- 
zon and  six  miles  from  San  Antonio,  which 
had  been  chosen  as  the  base  of  operations. 
The  land  about  Porto  \'elho  is  covered  \\ith 
dense  forests  and  rank  undergrowth  and 
the  ''bottoms"  of  the  adjacent  river  breed 
fever  -  bearing  mosquitoes  by  the  millions. 
The  ground  was  cleared  and  drained; 
swampy  spots  were  filled  in;  and 
the  riverside  vegetation  that  sheltered  the 
mosquitoes  was  destroyed  for  more  than  a 


XATI\-E    HUTS    ALONG    THE    RIGHT-OF-\\"AY 
The  more  sanitary  huts  erected  by  the  present  contractors   are   modeled  after  this  pattern 


workers  arc  again  at  work  south  of  San 
Antonio,  building  the  JSIadeira-Mamore 
Railroad. 

In  the  treaty  of  Petropolis  between 
Bolivia  and  Brazil,  in  1903,  the  latter 
agreed  to  build  the  railroad.  The  contract 
was  given  to  a  New  York  firm.  So  far  this 
attempt  follows  the  Collins  effort,  but  no 
farther.  The  preliminary  party  sent  by 
the  contractor  was  made  up  of  doctors  and 
engineers.  They  studied  the  health  con- 
ditions with  the  same  care  that  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  topography.  Their  work 
occupied  three  months. 


mile.  The  site  of  the  little  town  was 
sewered,  a  filtered  running-water  supply 
was  estabHshed,  and  an  electric-light  plant 
installed  that  furnished  illumination  for 
street  and  structures.  Houses  for  the  men 
and  the  executive  staff  were  built,  and 
club  quarters  also.  The  structures  were  de- 
signed with  special  reference  to  the  climate, 
and  in  this  connection  advantage  was 
taken  of  architectural  hints  furnished  by 
the  native  dwellings.  A  hospital  of  a 
commodious  sort  was  also  erected;  like 
the  staff-quarters,  it  has  broad  piazzas 
enclosed    by    mosquito-proof    wire-netting. 
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There  arc  also  out-door  and  in-door  batliinj; 
accommodations.  In  the  cook's  quarters 
the  boiling,  baking  and  broiling  arc  to  a  very 
great  extent  done  by  electricity.  The  club- 
house has,  among  other  things,  a  library, 
some  billiard  and  pool  tables,  a  "game 
room" — wherein  are  to  be  found  chess, 
checkers,  and  so  forth  —  a  hall  for  dances 
and  theatricals,  and  a  sclf-playing  piano 
which  helps  to  minister  to  the  amusement 


"green  hands,"  j)rior  to  being  sent  s:)uth, 
were  given  a  course  of  lectures  in  regard 
to  conditions,  conduct,  and  the  hygiene 
necessary  in  the  troi)ics.  Both  the  recruits 
and  the  veterans  had  to  pass  a  rigorous 
j)hysical  examination  before  their  services 
were  accepted.  The  moral  character  of 
each  man  was  also  subjected  to  scrutiny. 

While  there  is  a  ])ercentage  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  in  the  force,  yet  the  bulk  of 
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THE  RAILROAD  THAT  WILL  GIVE  BOLIVIA  AN  OUTLET  TO  THE  SEA 
The  black  line  from  San  Antonio  to  Villa  Bella  shows  the  road  under  construction 


of  the  men.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
tracting firm  recently  told  the  writer  that 
the  club-house  was  pretty  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  hospital  in  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  men. 

The  working  white  force  of  the  new 
undertaking  consists  of  about  five  hundred 
laborers,  artificers,  and  mechanics.  Many 
of  these  men  had  already  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  contractors  in  connection  with  other 
railroad  construction  in   the  tropics.     The 


it  consists  of  native  Americans,  it  being 
the  experience  of  the  contractors,  so  it  is 
said,  that  Americans  exhibit  a  grit  and 
stamina  which  are  not  always  found  in  the 
case  of  the  foreigners. 

The  present  engineering  corps  consists  of 
about  sixty  persons,  who  also  ha^•e  been 
selected  on  the  score  of  their  abiUty  and 
experience.  The  medical  staff  includes 
eight  physicians  and  twelve  male  nurses. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  food 
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supply,  Porto  \'elho,  moreover,  is  practically 
a  "dr}'"  to\^■n.  The  hours  of  labor  are, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  a  kind  whose  bre\ity 
oflFsets  the  drain  on  the  vitalit}'  of  white 
men  laboring  in  the  tropics. 

The  wisdom  of  all  this  preparation  and 
foresight  was  made  manifest  almost  from 
the  first.  The  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
expedition  is  being  done  under  the   most 
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trying  conditions  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  general  good  health  of  the  men. 
Clearing  virgin  tropical  forests,  laboring 
in  teeming  swamps  or  by  the  side  of  malarial 
river  bottoms,  or  encountering  swarms  of 
pestiferous  insects  and  reptiles,  are  tasks 
of  a  tr}'ing  and  even  dangerous  nature. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  casualties  of  the 
force  during  the  two  years  that  it  has  been 
in  the  field  amounts  to  only  se\'en,  three  of 
which  were  from  accidents.  The  percentage 
of  cases  of  sickness  is  equally  low,  and 
reco\'ery  from  attacks  of  fever  have  been 
almost  invariable.  Out  of  all  the  white 
force  engaged,  only  twenty-three  cases  of 
fever  have  been  reported;  this,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  is  a  marvelous 
record. 

Contrast   this  showing  with   that  of  the 


Collins  Expedition.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  latter,  there  were  at  one  time, 
and  in  less  than  a  month,  thirty-three  cases 
of  fever  at  its  base  of  operations,  with  several 
fatal  terminations.  On  one  occasion  the 
medical  authorities  reported  that  186  men 
were  permanently  invalided.  The  total 
casualties  of  the  expedition  are  officially 
given  as  229,  but  these  figures  do  not  include 
those  unfortunates  who  were  marked  "miss- 
ing," or  who,  at  the  abandonment  of  the 
work,  died  of  sickness  or  starvation  between 
San  .\ntonio  and  Para.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  of  the  total  Collins  force  of  941 
men  of  all  grades  and  occupations,  more 
than  twent}--five  per  cent,  lost  their  lives.  As 
the  strong  men  of  the  present  expedition 
work  along  in  the  forests,  they  find  e\idence 
of  the  failure  of  their  predecessors.  Old 
abandoned  locomotives  of  an  obsolete  type, 
covered  with  creepers  and  tropical  vegetables 
and  used  as  homes  by  wild  beasts,  have  been 
found,  together  with  rusty  tools,  dilapidated 
huts,  and  graves  and  skeletons  of  the 
\ictims. 

As  indicative  of  the  developments  that 
wait  upon  the  completion  of  the  enterprise 
are  the  changes  being  made  at  the  port  of 
Para,  situated  on  the  only  navigable  mouth 
of  the  Amazon.  Just  at  present  the  low- 
tide  depth  of  water  is  only  19.7  feet.  But 
in  new  of  the  necessit}'  for  accommodating 
the  increase  of  shipping  which  will  come 
by  reason  of  opening  up  these  territories 
by  the  ^Madeira-Mamore  Railroad,  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  by  the  city 
by  which  the  depth  of  water  at  the  port 
will  be  made  thirty  feet.  When  these 
improvements  are  completed,  it  is  said 
that  Para  will,  in  point  of  facilities,  be 
equal  to  any  other  South  American  port. 
It  is  already  known  as  the  "City  of 
Rubber,"  but  there  is  some  likeHhood  of 
its  also  becoming  the  manufacturing  centre 
of  the  world  for  the  goods  that  are  made 
of  that  material. 

And  all  this  is  because,  1,200  miles 
away,  a  little  210-mile  railroad  will  be 
opened  in  191 1.  A  great  port  on  one 
side  of  a  continent  and  a  nation  on  the 
other  are  awaiting  the  labors  of  600  Amer- 
icans, who  are  running  steel  rails  through 
a  tropical  forest  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
miles  from  home. 


the  autobiography  of  a  country 
schooltp:acher 

(The  Experience  which  won  First  Prize  in  the  Teachers^  Competition) 

HY 

H.  CARD 

(of   INDIANA) 


I  REGAN  teaching  when  1  was  only 
seventeen  going  on  eighteen.  1  then 
knew  as  much  about  making  the 
idea  shoot  as  Ramescs  II  knew  about  elec- 
tricity and  the  incandescent  light.  The 
place  was  the  Old  Reservoir  Schoolhouse 
in  Clay  County,  Indiana.  The  Old  Reser- 
voir was  a  swampy  tract  of  several  thousand 
acres,  frequently  overflowed  by  the  back 
waters  from  Eel  River.  The  good  seasons 
found  the  families  as  extravagant  as  pigs 
in  clover,  and  the  bad  seasons  came  often 
enough  to  keep  them  as  poor  as  Job's  tur- 
key. It  was  American  raw  stock  right  up  to 
the  brim.  Not  one  of  my  pupils  has  been 
heard  from,  in  the  world,  so  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  ray  teaching  in  that  nook  of 
the  woods  failed  to  give  a  single  child  the 
Lincoln-urge  to  press  forward  and  to  achieve. 
Many  of  the  patrons  thought  that  I  was 
too  young  to  teach  school,  and  they  were 
right  about  it.  Mrs.  Jackson  said  I  wasn't 
nearly  as  smart  as  her  Johnny.  Johnny 
wanted  to  go  to  school  that  winter,  but 
his  mother  said  that  she  would  not  let  him 
come  to  that  little  scrawny  Gard  kid,  so  she 
sent  him  to  the  adjoining  district.  That 
gave  my  pupils  the  idea  that  I  w^as  quite 
small  fry,  because  Mrs.  Jackson  spoke  as 
one  wdth  authority.  Whatever  I  taught  the 
boys  and  girls  w'as  taken  under  advisement, 
and  bits  of  it  were  discussed  at  home. 

One  of  the  problems  in  arithmetic  con- 
tained a  reference  to  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa.  Charlie  Moss  couldn't  do  any 
figuring  to  speak  of,  so  got  to  wondering 
what  the  Tower  was.  He  asked  me.  It 
took  me  about  ten  minutes  to  explain,  and 
then  we  had  to  hurry  to  get  through  with  the 
lesson,  because  we  had  a  regular  cut-and- 
dried  programme  in  a  little  corner  of  the 


blackboard.  We  tried  to  put  things  through 
on  schedule  time  bct:ause  we  didn't  want  to 
have  any  collisions  with  the  recesses.  The 
next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  one 
of  the  patrons,  in  which  she  told  me  that 
I  ought  not  to  take  the  time  allotted  to  the 
arithmetit  class*  to  explain  to  Charlie  Moss 
what  the  "Leading  Tour  to  Fido"  was,  for 
it  was  only  a  fable  —  and  then  Charlie  wasn't 
just  right,  anyway.  Her  little  son  got  his 
cards  mixed  or  dealt  from  the  bottom  of 
the  deck  and  didn't  understand  the  name. 

Johnny  Jackson  thought  that  surely  the 
county  superintendent  had  made  a  mistake 
when  he  granted  me  a  license  to  teach. 
He  began  to  test  my  scholarship  by  sending 
me  questions  in  United  States  history,  and 
requesting  me  to  send  the  answers  that 
evening.  Like  a  fool,  I  thought  that  my 
honor  was  at  stake;  so  I  would  write  out  the 
answers  and  give  them  to  Johnny's  little 
brother.  The  first  few  days  I  made  loo 
per  cent.,  but  one  day  he  asked  me  where 
the  territory  of  the  Seminole  Indians  was 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  I  got 
tangled  up  in  my  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  dumped  the  Seminoles  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  compared  my  answer  with  the 
answer  in  his  question  book  —  and  he  had 
me  on  the  bUnk.  The  green  parents  and 
the  greener  teacher  gave  the  boys  and  the 
girls  the  inside  track,  and  they  enjoyed  the 
fun.  We  all  looked  on  education  as  the  dry, 
lifeless  conning  of  facts. 

The  cut-and-dried  course  of  studies  laid 
down  by  the  state  authorities  encourages 
such  a  belief.  The  course  prescribes  that 
certain  parts  of  a  subject  must  be  covered 
within  a  certain  time.  If  you  do  not  cover 
that,  the  pupils  will  fail  in  their  examina- 
tions.    If  anv  rRimber  of  them  should  fail, 
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it  argues  conclusively  that  you  are  poor  truck 
as  a  teacher.  During  this  period  you  must 
cover  common  fractions;  next  period,  deci- 
mals; the  next,  denominate  numbers,  and 
so  on.  It  sounds  all  right  on  paper;  it  looks 
like  a  summer  day  with  its  babbling  brooks, 
birds,  and  flowers  when  you  see  it  outlined 
by  the  instructor  in  the  teachers'  institute; 
but  when  you  come  to  feed  it  to  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  var}'ing  as  the  ears  of  com  in 
size  and  qualit}',  you  are  about  as  undecided 
what  to  do  as  when  your  mother  catches 
you  stealing  sugar.  You  hold  back  on  the 
lines  for  some,  tease  the  others  with  a  whip, 
and  scold  the  others  till  they  hate  the  names 
of  arithmetic,  teacher,  and  school,  and  all 
the  things  pertaining  to  that  blessed  trinity. 
This  ceaseless  see-saw  is  kept  up  in  all  the 
studies. 

As  you  sit  and  contemplate  it,  the  journey 
to  the  Pole  looks  easy  in  comparison.  There 
is  a  retinue  of  parents  who  have  not  caught 
the  spirit  of  modern  civilization.  "What 
is  the  use  of  all  these  schoolhouses,  and 
teachers  and  books,"  asked  one  of  my 
patrons,  "when  the  preacher  over  here  at 
Zion  says  that  'God  doesn't  care  a  rap 
whether  a  man  knows  anothing  or  not,  but 
he  does  care  like  sixty  whether  he  is  good  or 
not?  Why,  one  of  old  man  Sutherland's 
kids  down  here  vrill  stand  a  better  show 
before  the  throne  of  God  than  the  biggest 
scientist  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be,  pro- 
nded  the  kid  is  good;  scientists  don't 
amount  to  nothin'  nohow.'  " 

I  had  read  De  Garmo's  "Apperception," 
Page's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching," 
Dewey's  " Psycholog}',"  Sully's  "Psychol- 
ogy," a  bit  of  Socrates,  somewhat  of  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and  had 
gotten  a  peep  at  the  writings  of  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  Colonel  Parker.  I  had  read  many  of 
the  volumes  in  the  International  Educa- 
tional Series.  I  had  attended  the  Central 
Normal  College  at  Damille,  Ind.,  for  one 
year,  and  was  a  subscriber  to  two  school 
journals.  I  studied  these  books  and  jour- 
nals religiously,  for  I  was  anxious  to  make 
the  idea  shoot  straight.  T  found  many 
inspiring  passages  in  the  literature.  Verj' 
frequently  I  would  run  across  passages  em- 
phasizing the  sacredness  of  the  profession  — 
the  biggest  light  at  the  foot  of  modem  cixi- 
lization  —  so   I    got   to    thinking    that   the 


teacher  is  "IT,"  just  as  the  preachers  think 
they  are  "IT,"  and  the  artist,  the  musician, 
the  business  man,  and  the  farmer.  When 
we  attended  the  institutes,  the  teachers 
were  always  che\nng  the  rag  about  the  woeful 
lot  of  the  teachers.  I  got  to  thinking  that 
we  were  terribly  abused;  yet  I  thought,  if  it 
is  as  bad  as  they  make  it  out  to  be,  why  in 
the  world  don't  we  get  out  of  it?  StiU,  I 
have  always  thought,  too,  that  "The  fault 
is  not  in  our  stars,  dear  Brutus,  but  in  our- 
selves that  we  are  underlings."  We  have 
had  enough  about  this  preaching  of  class 
priWleges.  Let  us  put  up  our  growling  bag- 
pipe and  get  right  do\A'n  to  work  and  dig. 

My  great  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  I 
could  not  work  out  the  things  as  smoothly 
as  the  books  and  the  journals  mapped  it  out. 
I  was  looking  for  mathematical  precision  in 
method,  for  the  books  and  the  professional 
"big  guns"  had  led  me  to  expect  it.  Some 
of  the  teachers  in  our  township  claimed  that 
they  had  found  it  and  they  made  as  much 
noise  about  it  as  an  athlete  "chomping 
celery."  At  the  township  institute,  which  is 
pulled  off  once  a  month,  these  veterans 
would  come  around  and  ask  us  youngsters 
how  we  were  getting  along,  and  tell  us  more 
about  their  model  schools.  Then  they 
would  always  insist  that  we  take  part  in  the 
discussions  which  were  called  for  at  the  end 
of  each  paper,  but  a  fellow  couldn't  have 
shot  a  word  in  with  a  cannon,  even  if  he  had 
wanted  to. 

Those  institutes  cost  money,  but  I  never 
got  a  bit  of  benefit  from  them.  Whenever 
I  asked  some  of  the  others  if  they  really 
were  benefited,  they  would  grin  and  say: 
"Yes,  a  little."  As  I  got  acquainted  with 
the  other  teachers,  I  found  out  that,  like  my- 
self, they  were  as  limp  as  a  rag  in  enthus- 
iasm, and  were  in  it  for  the  money  —  and 
that  was  all.  There  was  no  leader  who  was 
on  fire  with  his  work. 

Things  got  darker  to  me  that  first  year. 
It  just  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  con- 
fronted by  all  the  developments  in  science, 
by  the  three  R's,  by  the  chimeras  of  specu- 
lation about  how  to  teach;  and  we  teachers 
felt  that  the  child  must  become  acquainted 
with  all  this  mass  of  stuff  and  must  get  it  by 
the  "only  ivay.'^  The  teaching  does  not 
prompt  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.     I    remember   quite   well    a   picture 
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in  the  old  physics  book  —  a  crooked  glass 
lube  with  one  end  immersed  in  water  and 
the  water  running  out  at  the  other  end,  but 
having  to  pass  over  the  hump.  The  teacher 
|)asscd  this  illustration  by  with  a  word  of 
e.\j)lanation  while  we  kids  sat  listless  — 
Rube  Armstrong  was  asleep,  and  1  was  on 
tlie  way  to  snore-land  myself.  A  few  years 
later  1  purchased  an  oil-stove  with  a  patent 
burner  and  filler.  Every  time  I  filled  the 
lamj),  I  would  wipe  it  very  thoroughly, 
but  it  leaked  somewhere;  soon  after  I  had 
filled  it,  1  would  fmd  kerosene  on  the  floor. 
I  began  to  investigate  the  lamp.  Finally 
I  found  the  trick  the  siphon  was  playing  on 
me.  The  principle  of  the  siphon  came  upon 
me  like  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  I  under- 
stood it  as  I  had  never  understood  it  before. 
As  I  look  back  over  my  school  days,  I  re- 
member only  a  very,  very  few  of  the  facts 
1  learned  there.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  were  not  shown  to  me  "at  work";  I 
never  found  any  kernels  in  them. 

I  remember  quite  well  how  I  got  an  idea 
about  the  size  of  a  half-bushel.  The  teacher 
told  me  to  carry  in  about  half  a  bushel  of 
coal  while  she  went  home  for  lunch.  I 
asked  Rube  Armstrong  how  much  half  a 
bushel  was.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know, 
so  I  got  it  mixed  up  with  a  ton.  I  carried 
in  at  least  two  barrels  and  was  carrying  coal 
when  the  teacher  returned.  They  had  the 
laugh  on  me.  That  evening  at  home  I  took 
our  half-bushel .  measure  and  kept  filling  it 
with  potatoes  until  I  could  estimate  a  half- 
bushel  quite  accurately,  without  a  measure. 
I  found  out  then  that  things  we  learn  in 
defeat,  with  great  struggle,  with  great  joy, 
in  victor}',  or  in  some  unusual  way,  are 
remembered  and  woven  into  the  web  of  life. 
In  my  teaching  I  always  felt  I  was  not  giving 
my  pupils  the  vivid  flash  of  recognition, 
because  I  could  not  create  the  pecuHar  at- 
mosphere that  learning  demands.  As  I 
could  not  set  up  a  definite,  tangible  ideal  or 
goal,  we  went  on  conning  books  and  cram- 
ming for  the  examination.  We  hammered 
facts  into  their  heads  and  let  the  beautiful 
principle  of  things  go  to  the  dogs. 

I  realized  then  that  a  kid  had  no  business 
in  the  schoolroom.  He  who  would  direct 
life  should  know  life  and  feel  it  in  every 
limb,  then  he  would  not  need  to  direct; 
his  example  would  be  sufficient  and  would 


radiate  and  create  the  proi)er  atmosj)here. 
Knowledge  then  would  come  as  naturally 
as  the  age  of  puberty  or  as  permanent  teeth. 

But  it  was  my  ambition  to  go  through 
college,  and  I  had  to  earn  the  money.  1 
had  enough  scholarshi])  to  merit  a  teacher's 
license:  the  state  therefore  said  that  1  was 
([ualified  to  teach;  so  1  kej)t  time  and  drew 
the  money.  I  cared  but  little  for  the  boys 
and  girls;  that  college  course  was  the  Bar- 
num  Show  in  my  mind.  Then,  of  course, 
I  wanted  better  clothes  so  that  I  could  cut 
a  swath  in  the  social  life  at  college,  for  I 
didn't  want  anybody  to  think  that  I  was 
scrub-stock.  I  almost  prayed  for  the  last 
day  of  school  to  come;  I  had  it  all  counted 
up  —  so  many  weeks  till  Christmas,  and 
then  so  many  more  weeks  until  the  Ides  of 
March,  then  I'd  be  out  of  prison  —  O  Glory ! 
out  in  the  open  air,  as  free  as  the  birds;  and 
I'd  lly  off  to  the  college  and  be  there  a  few 
days  before  the  spring-term  opened.  That 
would  give  me  time  to  dig  into  my  studies 
a  little  ahead  of  the  others;  I'd  wax  strong 
in  my  classes,  and  hold  the  headmarks  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hands  from  the  very  start. 
That  is  where  my  heart  was;  the  boys  and 
girls  took  the  leavings,  the  off-scourings  of 
my  feverish  soul.  Think  you  that  it  is  any 
wonder  there  are  no  Lincolns  springing 
up  from  my  cultures! 

However,  my  teaching  was  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  patrons  that  first  year.  They 
requested  the  trustee  to  give  me  the  school 
the  next  winter.  I  went  off  to  college, 
thinking  that  I  would  teach  at  the  same 
place  next  term.  It  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  home  and  I  enjoyed  the  trip,  especially 
in  the  evening  when  I  was  racing  with  my- 
self to  get  home  to  Julius  Caesar  and  his 
Gallic  Wars. 

Fall  came,  and  I  was  planning  what  I 
would  do  with  certain  classes  that  winter  — 
how  I  would  arrange  the  programme,  what 
I  would  do  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
lethargic  ones,  and  so  on.  But,  a  week 
before  school  opened,  the  trustee  came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  teach  the 
Jeffers  School  instead  of  the  Reservoir 
School.  The  Jeffers  School  was  six  miles 
from  my  home.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
w' alking  or  even  riding  six  miles  everv'  night 
and  morning  for  the  fall  and  winter;  yet  I 
did  not  want  to  board  away  from  home. 
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Then,  mind  you,  my  elder  brother  had 
taught  the  Jeffers  School  for  the  three  years 
preceding,  and  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  country  teachers  in  the  county.  He 
had  a  reputation  for  holding  things  right 
down  to  the  level,  and  discipline  was  away 
above  par.  One  of  his  pupils  told  me  that 
she  had  to  be  so  still  that  it  gave  her  a  pain 
in  her  side.  I  knew  that  I  could  never 
command  such  discipline  as  he  did,  so  I  was 
worried. 

The  trustee  wanted  me  to  take  that 
school  merely  to  accommodate  one  of  his 
political  proteges.  Rumor  had  it  that  a 
certain  Mr.  X.,  a  Republican,  had  voted  for 
the  trustee  (a  Democrat)  on  the  condition 
that  the  Democrat  would  give  Miss  N.  a 
school  if  elected.  Miss  N.  U\ed  close  to  the 
Jeffers  School,  but  she  could  not  teach  it 
because,  in  the  first  place,  she  did  not  have 
brains  enough  —  so  the  trustee  said;  then 
(and  this  was  the  big  reason)  there  was  a 
patron  in  the  Jeffers  district  who  loved 
the  N.  family  as  a  rat  loves  a  cat.  This 
patron  told  the  trustee  that  there  would  be 
war  if  he  engaged  Miss  X.  to  teach  that 
school,  and  both  X.  and  the  trustee  knew 
that  the  fellow  was  a  fighter.  This  patron 
said  that  I  would  be  acceptable  as  a  teacher, 
for  he  had  talked  to  one  of  the  patrons  in  the 
district  where  I  taught  the  year  before,  and 
the  report  was  flattering.  Of  course,  I  took  it 
all  in  with  open  mouth,  thinking  that  I  must 
be  a  wonderful  teacher  to  have  bouquets 
strewn  along  my  pathway  like  that.  The 
trustee  was  on  to  his  job  and  was  just  giv- 
ing me  these  chocolate  drops  to  get  me  to 
"run  along  like  a  good  httle  boy  and  do 
what  papa  wants  you  to  do." 

Mr.  N.  and  the  trustee  told  me  further 
that  Miss  N.  could  handle  the  Reservoir 
School  all  right  because  it  was  a  small  school; 
and  then,  if  Johnny  Jackson  attended  the 
neighboring  school,  there  would  be  no 
advanced  pupils.  But  Johnny's  mother 
seemed  to  be  better  pleased  with  Miss  N. 
than  with  me,  so  Johnny  went  to  ^liss  N. 
It  was  rumored  that  he  spent  his  time  in 
entangling  the  teacher  in  arithmetic  and 
history,  and  in  "'squeezing  the  schoolmar'm." 

While  I  had  to  take  the  leavings  in  the 
way  of  schools  that  winter,  I  think  that  it 
was  better  for  me.  I  made  the  trip  every 
day,  walking  or  riding  as  the  roads  permitted. 


I  do  not  think  that  I  proved  as  good  a 
teacher  as  my  brother,  but  the  patrons  were 
quite  pleased;  they  gave  me  a  big  dinner 
on  the  last  day  and  requested  the  trustee 
to  let  me  come  back  there  the  next  winter. 

Finally  I  worked  my  way  through  college. 
I  intended  to  teach  near  Indianapolis  the 
next  winter  so  that  I  might  run  in  once  in  a 
while  to  a  theatre.  I  secured  the  school, 
and  was  making  preparations  to  dive  into 
the  work  in  earnest.  I  took  the  examina- 
tion, made  a  high  grade,  and  was  very  much 
elated. 

But  my  parents  wanted  me  to  teach  near 
home  that  \\inter.  There  was  a  fight  on  in 
our  home  township  over  a  graded  school 
building.  The  trustee  was  a  Democrat  and 
was  in  favor  of  the  school.  My  father  was 
a  Republican,  and  was  also  in  favor  of  it. 
The  trustee  was  able  to  swing  most  of  the 
Democrats  his  way,  but  not  all.  The  battle 
waxed  hot  and  strong,  but  the  trustee  car- 
ried the  day.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  a 
principal  who  could  hold  things  level  and 
who  would  be  able  to  draw  pupils  from 
other  districts  in  the  township.  I  was  just 
out  of  college  and  my  sheepskin  looked  about 
as  big  as  the  Presidency  to  some  of  the 
country'  folks.  I  had  the  reputation  for 
getting  results  in  the  schools  where  I  had 
taught  previously.  Then  the  trustee  knew 
that  I  was  a  Republican,  and  he  thought  that 
fact  would  tend  to  appease  the  Republican 
opposition  over  the  township  and  cause  them 
to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  graded 
school.  We  sailed  in  and  "had  a  rattling 
good  school."  Before  spring  the  bitterest 
opponent  was  sending  his  boy  to  my  school. 

I  felt  as  proud  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
I  was  "it,"  being  principal  of  the  graded 
school  and  president  of  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, yet  I  was  almost  the  youngest  among 
them.  I  worked  hard  that  winter  and  the 
school  was  pronounced  a  success,  but  I 
could  not  get  the  Angelo  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  —  so  I  folded  my  tent  like  an  Arab 
and  silently  stole  away. 

I  have  often  tried  to  analyze  the  causes 
for  my  lassitude  and  lack  of  interest  in 
school  work. 

In  the  first  place  I  ate  too  much.  On 
the  Indiana  farm  there  are  fresh  pork,  home- 
seasoned  sausages,  spare-ribs,  t)ackbone, 
liver,   hearts,   sweet   potatoes,   fried   mush, 
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soup,  milk  by  llu-  i;all()n>,  butter  b)-  the 
t'lrkin,  corn  bread,  sauerkraut  by  the  barrel, 
the  whole  jam  and  jelly  family,  and  all  their 
preserves  cousins.  If  you  don't  eat  a 
"whole  lot,"  the  folks  will  think  surely  you 
are  sick  and  will  want  to  call  the  doctor. 
Then  you  toj)  otT  pearly  every  meal  with 
pies  and  cakes;  the  pie  crusts  always  have 
l^lenty  and  to  spare  of  shortening,  and  the 
cakes  are  quite  well  saturated  with  butter 
and  lard,  for  the  recipe  always  says  a  lump 
of  butter  —  and  a  lump  to  a  farm  wife  is 
ne\'er  smaller  than  a  large  goose-egg. 

The  school  children  were  not  in  any  better 
condition  to  learn  than  I  was  to  teach. 
Oh,  the  efforts  we  used  to  make  to  keep 
awake  in  the  afternoon!  We  all  thought 
that  work  was  an  imposition  thrust  upon  us 
as  punishment  by  an  unmerciful  God,  for 
we  didn't  see  any  joy-spirits  sauntering 
around  and  hovering  over  it.  But  the  min- 
ute I  was  out  of  the  schoolroom,  I  took  a 
bee-line  for  home,  where  I'd  plunge  into 
algebra,  Latin,  and  German  for  my  college 
course.  When  I  got  snuggled  down  to  that, 
I  fell  like  singing,  "We  won't  go  home  till 
morning."  I  ought  to  have  been  prosecu- 
ted for  treating  the  pupils  like  that,  but  it 
was  the  fashion.  You  may  fmd  that  state 
of  affairs  in  thousands  of  schools  all  over 
the  country,  and  many  of  the  teachers  do 
not  have  as  plausible  an  avocation  as  study- 
ing Latin  and  algebra  for  college  credits. 

Another  reason  for  my  lassitude  in  school 
work  and  my  dislike  for  it  was  my  lack  of 
scholarship.  I  made  a  much  higher  grade 
than  the  average  amateur,  yet  I  was  deficient 
in  scholarship  in  spite  of  that.  While  scholar- 
ship is  not  the  warp  and  woof  of  education, 
it  is  a  very  essential  part.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  traits  of  the  child-mind  is  its 
boundless  curiosity.  "I  want  to  know," 
is  its  shibboleth,  and  the  child  would  for- 
ever retain  this  curiosity  if  we  older  folks 
did  not  dull  it  and  freeze  it  out.  We  shut 
him  olT  by  telling  him  that  he  is  not  old 
enough  to  understand  this  or  that;  or,  if  we 
undertake  to  answer  him,  our  reply  is  so 
evasive  and  so  incomplete,  so  much  expressed 
in  hieroglyphics,  that  the  child  is  misled. 

A  little  girl  just  turned  seven,  with  life 
and  joy  dimpUng  her  rosy  cheeks,  asked 
me  one  day  where  the  flower  got  its  petals. 
She  did  not  call  them  petals,  but  she  hap- 


l)ened  to  ha\'e  in  her  hand  some  petals  and 
she  wanted  to  know  where  the  (lower  got 
them.  1  told  her  that  God  made  them  that 
way  —  because  at  that  time  I  did  not  know 
how  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  helped  to 
shape  the  flowers  and  to  give  them  color; 
or,  rather,  how  the  flowers  had  colored  and 
shaped  themselves  so  as  to  attract  the  bees. 
I  did  not  know  then  that  at  one  time  the 
petals,  the  sepals,  the  stamens,  and  the 
pistils  were  green  leaves  and  that  nature  had 
found  it  profltable  to  change  their  shapes  and 
hues.  If  I  had  only  known  it,  and  if  I  had 
only  told  the  little  girl  something  about  it, 
what  a  world  of  sympathy  and  beauty  it 
would  have  opened  up  to  her!  It  would 
have  made  her  watchful  for  a  specimen  in 
which  some  of  the  petals  were  green,  having 
reverted  to  the  mother-type  and  thus  given 
the  secret  away.  She  would  have  known  why 
the  bees  and  the  butterflies  visit  the  flowers — 
that  they  go  not  only  for  honey  but  also  to 
help  the  flowers  along  in  their  love  aft'airs. 

My  answer  sealed  up  the  avenue  to  her 
mind,  for  the  reply  was  meaningless.  It 
would  have  been  just  as  injurious  perhaps 
for  me  to  have  told  her  that  I  did  not  know. 
If  I  had  only  told  her  a  little  of  the  secret 
of  the  flower,  she  would  have  been  wide- 
awake when  she  looked  at  the  next  flower. 
She  would  have  known  that  it  had  a  secret, 
too,  and  she  would  have  been  wild  to  find 
it  out.  When  she  saw  the  next  flower  she 
certainly  felt  no  impulse  to  examine  it,  for 
it  would  have  no  secret  for  her.  She  would 
have  thought  "  God  made  it  that  way,"  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

If  parents  were  constant  students,  if  they 
did  not  "settle  down"  when  they  get  mar- 
ried, there  would  not  be  so  much  need  for 
schools.  Think  of  trying  to  plow  with  a 
plow  that  would  not  scour,  or  to  cut  grass 
with  a  sickle  that  would  not  hold  an  edge. 
Then  think  you  that  it  is  strange  that  boys 
and  girls  grow  up  with  no  love  for  know- 
ledge? The  minds  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  are  growing  more  and  more  rusty 
all  the  time.  The  minds  of  teachers  are 
ver)'  Httle  better,  if  any,  for  they  cram  for  the 
examination;  having  passed  that  and 
secured  their  certificate  to  teach,  they  drop 
all  studies  until  time  to  cram  again;  as  for 
following  some  systematic  course  of  inves- 
tigation,   such    things    seldom    enter    their 
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minds.  If  such  a  teacher  arises,  he  is  am- 
bitious to  secure  some  better  position  than 
the  country-  school:  so,  by  the  time  he 
becomes  proficient,  he  leaves  the  country 
school,  and  the  country  boys  and  girls 
take  the  beginners,  or  those  who  are  not 
competent  to  command  better  positions. 
In  the  city  schools  there  are  head  teachers 
or  superintendents  and  principals  who 
have  more  or  less  professional  interest  and 
they  keep  nagging  the  subs  to  exertion. 
There  is  more  doing,  more  to  discuss,  and  the 
subs  feel  that  they  must  study;  that  per- 
haps sets  the  standards  a  little  higher,  yet  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  it  makes  for  greater 
formalit}'.  I  think  there  are  more  investi- 
gators among  the  cit}'  teachers;  then,  there 
is  a  little  more  inducement  from  the  stand- 
point of  salar\'  and  permanency  of  position. 
The  standards  of  life  are  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country;  the  city  teacher  is  more 
refined  and  on  the  whole  is  better  educated. 
So  many  countr}-  teachers  are  in  the  work 
to  earn  money  to  take  them  through  college, 
to  help  them  pay  out  on  a  small  piece  of 
property,  or  to  make  a  httle  money  to  estab- 
lish them  in  business.  Of  the  fourteen 
teachers  who  were  teaching  in  my  home 
township  tu-elve  years  ago,  only  one  is  teach- 
ing to-day,  and  he  intends  to  leave  the  school- 
room as  soon  as  he  raises  the  mortgage  on 
his  farm, 

I  remember  asking  my  father  one  time 
why  the  woodpecker  pecked  the  tree.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know.  I  asked  my 
uncle,  and  he  did  not  know.  I  then  asked 
my  teacher,  a  sweet-sixteen  whom  I  dearly 
loved.  She  laughed  and  told  me  that  she 
did  not  know,  and  added  that  it  wasn't  very 
important  any\vay.  I  was  rather  dis- 
heartened and  gave  it  up.  One  day,  however, 
I  saw  a  woodpecker  fly  to  a  rotten  log.  He 
pecked  first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another. 
Finally  he  found  a  place  that  sounded  just 
right  to  him,  I  suppose,  and  then  he  pecked 
for  dear  life  in  that  spot.  Bye  and  bye  he 
pulled  out  a  big  fat  worm.  So  I  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  woodpeckers  peck 
trees  for  worms.  Two  or  three  years  later 
I  saw  a  woodpecker  working  in  the  snag  of 
one  of  our  old  apple-trees.  The  old  Gen- 
tian had  died  and  we  had  cut  ofl[  all  the 
limbs  but  left  the  snag  standing.  It  soon 
rotted  and  the  worms  burrowed  in  it.     The 


woodpeckers  had  pecked  holes  all  around  it 
Two  woodpeckers  persisted  in  working 
there  day  after  day.  They  burrowed  straight 
in  for  two  or  three  inches,  then  straight 
down.  I  was  interested  and  didn't  get  as 
much  wood  corded  as  I  should.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  found  worms  all  the 
way  down  or  not,  but  anyway  they  quit 
excavating  in  a  few  days.  Then  they  began 
to  csLTTy  feathers  and  grass  blades  to  the 
hole.  The  mother  bird  laid  her  eggs  there, 
and  in  due  time  the  little  birds  hatched  out; 
then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodpecker  were  hust- 
ling around  ever)^  day  for  food  just  Hke 
folks  do  when  company  comes.  I  had 
learned  two  reasons  why  the  woodpeckers 
peck  the  trees.  Later  I  found  a  lot  of  seed- 
hulls  at  the  bottom  of  a  dead  tree  where 
the  birds  frequently  stopped  to  tap.  Per- 
haps the  birds  held  the  seeds  in  their  bills 
and  pounded  them  against  the  tree  until 
the  shell  burst;  then  they  could  eat  the 
kernel.  I  ha^•e  seen  cherr}'-seeds  wedged 
into  the  cracks  and  cre\ices  of  old  trees; 
maybe  the  birds  put  them  there  against  a 
rainy  day. 

I  tried  to  learn  when  I  was  a  kid  where 
the  flies  came  from.  I  never  could  see  any 
little  baby  flies,  and  I  wondered  about  it. 
Nobody  whom  I  asked  seemed  to  know,  so 
I  gave  it  up.  I  never  knew  how  the  maggots 
were  baby  flies  until  many  years  later.  The 
mind  must  have  some  encouraging  reports 
from  its  searchings  or  it  will  lose  interest  — 
maybe  throw  up  the  job  Uke  the  salesman 
who  lands  no  orders. 

There  used  to  be  in  our  orchard  a  num- 
ber of  cherr}'-trees  which  were  loaded  with 
bright,  red  fruit  about  the  first  of  June. 
Ours  were  the  only  cherries  of  that  variety 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  birds  \isited 
the  trees  in  large  numbers.  I  asked  my 
father  how  the  birds  knew  that  those  cher- 
ries were  there,  for  I  could  see  them  fly 
away  ever  so  far;  then  one  day  I  saw  a  bird 
nearly  two  miles  from  our  orchard  mth  a 
cherr}'  that  looked  precisely  like  one  of  ours. 
Father  told  me  that  he  supposed  that  the 
birds  were  there  last  year  and  remembered 
the  place.  I  asked  him  how  they  found  out 
about  the  cherries  last  year.  He  did  not 
know,  unless  some  of  the  other  birds  had 
told  them  about  it;  he  smiled  when  he  told 
me  that,  and  I  knew  it  was  his  joke  smile. 
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I  never  knew  until  years  later  that  the 
cherries  grew  retl  purposely  to  attract  the 
birds  and  that  the  birds  could  see  them  for 
(|uile  a  distance.  The  cherries  wanted  the 
birds  to  come  and  get  them  so  that  their 
seeds  might  be  scattered  in  new  places  and 
blindly  lioped  that  the  baby  cherry-trees 
springing  from  these  seed  might  have  an 
easier  life  than  the  i)arent  had  had.  If  my 
father  had  only  known  tiiat,  he  would  ha\e 
initiated  me  into  one  of  nature's  great 
secrets,  and  that  would  have  set  me  on  fire 
to  learn  more  about  her,  to  be  more  watch- 
ful and  more  observant  of  things  in  order- 
to  learn  their  secrets.  As  it  was,  I  got  the 
idea  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  matter  of 
chance  —  and  there  is  no  encouragement 
to  the  curious  mind  in  that. 

I  felt  my  lack  of  scholarshij)  during  my 
first  terms  as  teacher,  so  I  taught  in  the 
winter  and  attended  college  and  studied 
during  the  summer.  Bye  and  bye  I  finished 
the  Uttle  course  that  I  had  mapped  out  and 
went  forth  to  teach  again.  I  found  that  I 
was  able  to  do  much  better  work  than  at 
first,  but  I  could  not  get  the  joy  out  of  it 
that  I  wanted.  I  just  couldn't  get  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  that  makes  one 
oblivious  to  the  passing  of  time.  I  recall  only 
two  or  three  instances  where  my  ideal  got 
hold  of  the  lines,  and  then  I  felt  that  I  really 
taught,  that  my  efforts  ignited  the  blind,  con- 
suming, impelling  urge  in  the  pupil's  soul. 

It  was  this  way:  Little  Ed  Kelly  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life  with  his  numbers. 
I  would  give  him  a  series  of  numbers  to  add, 
and  he  would  tell  me  offhand  what  the 
answer  was.  Then  I  would  give  him  a 
number  of  problems  for  his  seat- work. 
He  seldom  or  never  got  the  answer  right. 
Then,  if  I  ga\"e  him  the  same  problems  in  the 
class,  he  would  get  up  and  tell  me  the  correct 
answer.  He  had  me  guessing.  He  would 
not  tell  me  w^hat  the  dif^culty  was,  and  his 
answers  varied  so  much  that  I  could  not  see 
what  the  trouble  was.  Finally  he  and  I 
went  into  special  session  one  day  at  noon. 
He  proposed  it,  and  I  gladly  consented. 
All  the  others  were  out  playing,  except 
Mamie  Jeffers,  a  little  tot  of  seven  with 
flaxen  hair  and  an  eye  as  bright  as  a  pearl. 

It  took  me  an  hour  to  find  the  loose  cog. 
Here  is  what  he  was  doing:  If  I  gave  him 
3,  4,  5  to  add,  he  would  put  down  93  for  the 


answer.  Then  if  I  gave  him  2,  4,  5,  he  would 
]nit  down  29  as  the  answer;  and  so  on. 
Finally  I  tumbled.  He  knew  how  to  write 
only  1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,0.  If  he  knew  that  the 
answer  should  be  12,  he  would  write  it  93 
that  is,  9  and  3.  If  his  answer  was  11,  he 
would  write  it  29,  or  92,  that  is  2  and  9.  See  ? 

It  took  me  another  hour  to  show  him  how 
to  write  the  numbers  so  that  he  would  not 
make  a  mistake  with  them.  I  cudgeled  my 
brain  for  ways  to  show  him.  At  last  I 
thought  of  a  number  of  matches  tied  up  into 
bundles  of  ten,  one  hundred,  and  one  thou- 
sand. I  showed  him  how  the  fellow  who 
invented  the  method  of  writing  numbers 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ha\e  a 
different  character  for  each  number,  so  he 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  the  figures  do 
double,  triple,  quadruple,  work,  and  so  on. 
First  we  wrote  the  figure  i  and  placed  one 
match  under  it.  Then  we  wrote  2  and 
placed  two  matches  under  it;  and  so  on  up  to 
10.  Then  we  tied  ten  matches  together, 
put  the  figure  i  above  it  and  a  o  beside  it  to 
show  that  there  were  no  units  left  over.  We 
went  through  this  on  up  to  100,  then  on  to 
1 ,000,  until  he  got  the  idea  that  we  went  up 
by  tens.  He  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 
"Oh,  I  see!"  and  little  Mamie  Jefi"ers 
caught  me  around  the  neck  and  said:  "I 
see  it  too!"  It  was  after  two  o'clock  when 
we  rang  the  bell  for  the  other  boys  and  girls. 
I  belie\e  that  boy  understood.  He  was 
curious  to  understand;  he  wanted  to  know; 
1  was  in  sympathy,  and  that  time  I  really 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  find  out  and 
taught  it  to  him  in  the  way  that  made  the 
idea  stick.  A  little  later  I  showed  little 
Florence  Rector  how  to  solve  her  problems 
in  fractions.  The  recitation  was  more  than 
three  hours  long,  but  we  landed  with  our 
idea  safely  harpooned. 

I  have  always  felt  that  if  I  could  have 
made  every  day  like  those  two  days,  my 
teaching  would  have  been  worth  while. 
On  those  two  occasions  I  caught  the  child 
mind  when  it  w^as  ripe  for  something, 
when  it  was  yearning  to  know  and  striving 
to  see  —  and  I  knew  how  to  deliver  the 
goods.  If  I  had  been  as  competent  in  the 
other  studies  as  I  was  in  arithmetic,  per- 
haps I  could  have  done  better.  I  needed 
the  scholarship  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end, 
but  I  needed  it  none  the  less. 
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A  third  reason  for  lack  of  interest  was  that 
other  fields  looked  more  promising.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  business  men  had  more 
leisure,  less  worr}^,  and  more  money  than 
I  possibly  would  ever  have  if  I  continued 
to  teach.  Indianapolis  business  men  used 
to  come  to  the  old  Reservoir  to  shoot  wild 
ducks  and  wild  geese  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  They  would  tell  tales  of  city  life, 
of  the  money  they  made,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  made  it.  They  dressed  better 
than  I  did,  and  that  was  a  thorn  in  my  side. 
They  did  not  have  to  buy  books  and  maga- 
zines to  keep  up  with  the  times,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  me  on  the  outside.  This  matter 
of  dress  makes  more  slaves  of  the  teachers 
and  of  other  people  than  you  imagine.  It 
has  to  be  outgrown,  and  very  few  overcome 
it.  It's  just  like  getting  the  measles  and 
never  getting  over  them.  In  the  cities  I 
saw  the  business  men  and  women  going 
to  the  theatres  once  or  twice  a  week.  That 
looked  like  the  blissful  life  to  me.  As  a 
teacher,  I  could  go  to  the  city  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  trip  to  the  theatre  was 
a  ravishing  treat,  and  I  felt  that  I  could 
never  tire  of  it.  I  yearned  for  the  city  life. 
The  paved  streets  were  better  than  muddy 
roads;  the  bath-rooms,  all  furnace-heated, 
were  better  than  a  wash-tub  bath  in  a  cold 
room.  The  bed-room,  nice  and  warm  all 
night  long,  looked  like  a  paradise  to  me. 

Then  I  read  about  the  big  salaries  of  busi- 
ness men  as  depicted  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  commercial  colleges.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  teaching  profession  that  compared 
to  this  Aladdin.  In  business,  too,  I  felt 
that  1  would  not  be  pestered  to  death  with 
the  question  of  discipline.  I  imagined,  too, 
that  there  would  not  be  so  many  little  pesky 
things  to  do  and  to  decide.  I  would  have 
to  take  the  manager's  dictation,  or  write 
up  his  books,  or  take  off  a  balance-sheet, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  I  wouldn't 
have  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  rush  off 
to  the  schoolhouse,  and  build  a  fire  to  warm 
the  house  before  the  pupils  came;  I  wouldn't 
have  to  sleep  in  a  cold  bed,  in  a  cold  room, 
and  eat  boarding-house  hash,  for  I  would 
then  be  making  money  enough  to  get  mar- 
ried —  and  Mary  and  I  would  live  in  style 
in  a  flat  with  a  bell-boy  and  a  janitor  thrown 
in.  I  would  walk  so  straight  that  I  would 
lean  back,  my  thumbs  under  my  suspenders, 


and  c\erybody  would  look  at  me  and  say: 
"Who  is  the  gentleman  in  plush?"  I 
argued,  too,  that  I  would  be  coming  into 
contact  with  men  and  women  my  equal 
(and,  possibly,  once  in  a  great  while,  a 
superior),  instead  of  associating  with  chil- 
dren all  the  time.  I  went  to  a  fortune- 
teller, who  told  me  that  my  ability  was  too 
great  to  rust  out  in  a  schoolroom,  that 
law  or  business  was  my  forte;  so  I  went  to 
a  commercial  college. 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  until 
I  got  nearly  through  the  course.  Then  I 
began  to  get  uneasy,  for  some  of  the  young 
women  and  young  men  who  were  nearly 
through  the  course  when  I  entered  the 
college  had  not  yet  found  hundred-dollar 
positions.  They  hadn't  ever  been  offered 
anything  that  simmered  of  even  S40  a 
month,  and  some  of  them  were  sizzling  like 
they  would  be  glad  to  work  a  few  weeks 
free  just  to  show  the  proprietor  what  they 
could  do.  IMy  chances  looked  slim.  My 
money  ran  out  one  day  and  forgot  to  come 
back,  so  I  had  to  seek  work.  I  got  it  after 
three  weeks  of  tireless  search.  The  salary- 
was  S40  a  month,  and  I  was  to  help  with  the 
books.  The  principal  of  the  coUege  ex- 
plained to  me  that  sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary for  some  of  the  students  to  start  in  for 
less  than  Sioo  a  month,  but  that  if  I  would 
sail  in  and  apply  myself  properly,  the  salary- 
would  come  along  all  right.  I  think  he 
was  right  about  that,  but  it  never  conies 
till  you  get  right  out  and  hustle  and  nearly 
work  your  daylights  out  qualifying  your- 
self for  the  bigger  responsibilities.  You 
have  to  dig,  get  up  early,  beat  the  whole 
office-force  to  the  oftke,  work  during  the 
noon  hour,  then  finish  after  the  whistle 
blows  in  the  evening  —  that  is,  if  you  are 
a  little  lean  fellow  and  ha\-e  to  shove  your- 
self forward  and  get  your  increases  on  what 
you  can  do.  If  you  are  a  big,  portly  fellow, 
and  can  pull  the  wool  over  people's  eyes  by 
your  persuasive  voice  and  Chesterfield 
presence,  you  may  ha\-e  an  easier  road. 
But  I  knew  no  more  of  business  than  a  pig 
kno\\s  of  logarithms,  so  I  had  to  begin  in 
the  basement.  The  general  rule  is,  dig, 
dig,  dig ! 

I  found  it  easier  to  get  interested  in  the 
office  work  than  in  the  school  work.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  find  work  under  a  man 
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who  hinisi'lf  had  ihit^.  He  appreciated 
elTort,  and  rewarded  me  as  I  became  pro 
ficienl.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
and  1  tcx)k.  his  cue.  He  turned  me  loose 
with  the  correspomlence  after  1  had  been 
tiiere  awhile,  and  I  almost  worked  my  fool 
head  olT,  so  interested  did  I  become  in  the 
work.  The  thought  comes  into  my  mind 
every  day  —  if  I  could  only  get  as  interested 
in  teaching  as  1  did  in  the  correspondence, 
1  certainly  would  be  able  to  cut  a  few  special 
capers. 

I  sometimes  imagine  that  I  could  go  into 
the  schoolroom  now  with  my  enthusiasm 
in  the  saddle  and  trot  otT  gallantly.  1  have 
been  informing  my  mind  all  this  time.  I 
know  history  better,  having  seen  a  little  of 
it  in  the  making;  I  have  seen  arithmetic  at 
work  in  the  counting-room,  on  the  street, 
in  trades  of  many  kinds;  I  have  seen  ex- 
change and  discount  eat  a  hole  in  a  bank 
account  —  but  I  ne\  er  did  see  the  Greatest 
Common  Dixisor  and  the  Least  Common 
Multiple  peep  their  heads  into  a  business 
office.  Numbers  have  taken  on  new  mean- 
ings to  me;  so  have  geography,  civil  govern- 
ment, and  so  on.  When  I  was  working  in 
a  seed-store  I  learned  that  botany  and  chem- 
istry had  a  direct  bearing  on  crops.  I  have 
walked  for  miles  along  the  railroad  track  and 
incidentally  found  out  how  a  peculiar  weed 
that  I  saw  growing  in  New  York  state  got 
started  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  I  have 
walked  through  the  fields  and  have  seen 
how  the  stick-tights  disseminate  themselves. 
The  touch-me-nots  told  me  of  their  secret 
travels  as  one  of  them  went  "bim,"  and 
curled  up  like  a  mussel-shell.  The  dande- 
lions told  me  their  story  one  day  as  the 
winged  seeds  flew  by  me  while  I  sat  on  the 
doorstep.  In  short,  I  have  learned  to 
observe  a  little,  and  my  brain  and  hands 
have  formed  a  sort  of  partnership  and  they 
want  to  pull  together. 

The  fourth  reason  for  the  miserable 
teaching  that  prevails  and  which  drives 
the  teachers  from  the  work  is  lack  of  unity 
in  the  aim  of  education  and  the  means 
to  attain  it.  Just  the  other  day  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  our  large  cities  spoke 
of  the  "bookish  education"  and  the  other 
kind,  meaning  manual  training.  We  don 
our  Prince  Alberts  and  hoot  about  educa- 
tion being  a  preparation  for  life,  but  the 


course  of  study  anil  the  means  of  educa- 
tion do  not  dovetail  with  this  idea  very  well. 
The  child  enters  the  school  at  five  or  six, 
and  comes  out  at  fourteen  or  eighteen. 
Really  it  does  not  seem  that  the  work  has 
given  them  much  command  o\'er  things. 
They  cannot  write,  they  scribble;  they  can- 
not spell,  they  stumble  and  guess  at  it;  they 
cannot  make  things  nor  tell  how  things  should 
be  made;  they  look  down  uj)on  the  fellow 
who  grows  the  things  we  eat,  makes  the 
houses  we  live  in,  prints  the  books  we  read. 
Very  few  of  them  are  able  to  entertain  them- 
selves; they  must  have  something  novel  to 
amuse  them  or  life  is  dull  to  them.  The 
boy  on  the  farm  wants  to  go  to  the  city;  the 
boy  in  the  small  city  wants  to  go  to  New 
York,  to  Chicago,  to  Philadelphia,  some- 
where where  his  unusual  ability  shall  be 
appreciated.  Their  general  health  has  not 
improved  —  so  how  has  the  course  profited 
them? 

If  we  could  get  the  maximum  of  inspira- 
tion, discipline  would  be  a  negligible  thing. 
And  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  What  child  ever 
watched  the  longicorn  beetle  lay  its  eggs 
in  the  twigs  of  the  hickory-nut  tree,  then 
girdle  the  branch  by  gnawing  around  it  to 
provide  suitable  food  for  the  larvae  —  or 
what  child  ever  watched  the  squirrels  carry 
nuts  and  acorns  to  the  hollow  in  the  trees, 
or  observed  the  honey  bees  go  to  the  white 
and  to  the  crimson-clover  blossoms  and  not 
to  the  red-clover  blossoms  —  without  in- 
quiring why?  When  he  once  understands, 
he  has  greater  power  for  reasoning,  a 
keener  observation,  a  life  bigger  in  content. 
What  child  ever  w^atched  the  suction-pump, 
or  the  chain-pump,  without  inquiring  how 
they  brought  the  water  up.  "Why  do  you 
plow,  father?  Why  harrow  the  ground? 
Why  roll  it?  Why  check-row  the  corn, 
drill  the  wheat,  and  broadcast  the  oats  and 
the  clover-seed?  Why  do  you  have  me 
pour  water  on  the  grindstone  when  you 
grind  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  ?  Why  don't 
you  turn  the  horses  loose  and  let  them  have 
access  to  the  corn-crib,  just  as  we  boys  and 
girls  have  free  access  to  the  cupboard  and 
the  apple-bin  ?  W^hy  do  you  butcher  up  the 
grape-vines  in  the  spring?  Why  do  you 
transplant  the  cabbage  plants  but  do  not 
transplant  the  corn  and  the  beans?  Why 
do  you  graft  the  fruit-trees?    Why  let  the 
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cream  sour  before  you  churn  it?  Why 
dehorn  the  cows?  Why  do  the  cows  have 
horns  at  all?  Why  do  you  clip  the  mane 
and  the  tail  of  the  mule,  while  you  never 
clip  old  Charlie's  mane  and  tail?  Why 
don't  the  horses  and  cows  have  just  two 
legs  like  people?" 

I  used  to  watch  the  wires,  thinking  that 
a  telegram  would  come  along  soon  in  an 
envelope,  and  the  envelope  would  be  pierced 
by  the  wire,  and  the  current  would  cany^ 
the  envelope  along.  I  never  could  under- 
stand how  the  messages  could  get  over  the 
glass-holders  on  the  poles. 

I  have  made  three  spurts  at  teaching.  I 
backed  out  once  because  I  thought  I  could 
get  greater  pleasure  out  of  life  by  taking 
up  business;  the  other  two  times  I  quit  it 
simply  because  I  could  not  grow  enthusiastic 
o^■er  it  and  lose  myself  in  it.  During  the  last 
two  years  that  I  taught,  I  made  enough 
money  out  of  it,  from  the  teacher's  stand- 
point, but  money  doesn't  count  much  ^^'hen 
your  soul  feels  that  it  is  traveling  a  road 
muddy  and  full  of  chuck-holes.  Each  time 
1  went  back  to  teaching  I  found  that  I  had 
improved  some\\"hat;  it  was  easier  for  me, 
I  had  seen  more  of  life,  I  had  learned  many 
new  things,  I  got  more  fun  out  of  it;  the 
patrons  respected  me  enough  and  even 
looked  up  to  me;  they  cooperated  with  me 
by  keeping  hands  off  and  by  holding  their 
tongues.  I  simply  didn't  feel  enthusiastic 
enough  about  it.  I  shall  enter  teaching 
again,  and  will  bring  to  it  a  contented  mind, 
although  it  strives  and  reaches  out  for 
new  beauties;  I  shall  bring  to  it  a  deeper 
love  for  childhood  than  I  had  before;  my 
scholarship  wiU  be  fuller,  my  aim  clearer, 
the  goal  in   sight  and   quite  well-defined. 

I  shall  not  have  much  use  for  the  school- 
room; give  me  the  open  fields,  the  woods,  the 
sky,  the  flowers,  where  we  can  get  lost  in  the 
depth  of  things  as  they  are.  I  want  to 
teach  where  I  can  correlate  ideas  with  work, 
make  them  go  hand  in  hand  —  not  make- 
believe  work,  but  real  work  in  everyday 
clothes,  work  that  benefits  and  beautifies 
the  communit}'.  Reading,  writing,  all  the 
studies  in  the  curriculum,  can  be  taught  in 
connection  with  work  and  play,  and  they 
find  their  true  significance  only  in  these. 

If  we  think  less  of  method,  less  of  forms, 
less  of  dress  and  fashion,   we  shall  have 


greater  love  for  the  child.  There  is  a  little 
boy  who  comes  to  my  room  two  or  three 
evenings  each  week.  He  gets  stranded  in 
his  arithmetic  and  appeals  to  me  for  help. 
He  says  that  they  go  so  fast  that  before  he 
gets  one  thing  into  his  head  he  is  immersed 
in  another  subject.  One  week  he  had 
problems  in  common  fractions;  the  next 
week,  it  was  decimals;  now  he  is  in  per- 
centage. He  is  shown  just  one  way  to  do  a 
thing,  and  he  thinks  that  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  for  it  to  be  done.  He  sees  and 
feels  no  relation  of  the  problems  to  his 
ever}"day  life.  He  asked  me  to  help  him 
with  his  problems  in  fractions.  First  we 
\\ent  over  it  step  by  step,  mentally,  until 
he  got  the  idea  and  seemed  to  understand  it. 
Then  we  put  it  down  on  paper,  step  by  step, 
just  as  we  had  analyzed  it.  I  told  him  that 
was  one  way  to  solve  it.  He  said:  "I 
understand  it,  but  are  you  sure  the  answer 
is  right?"  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure.  He 
said  that  the  teacher  would  not  permit  him 
to  solve  it  that  way,  and  he  ^^•anted  to  solve 
it  her  way  to  see  if  the  answer  was  correct. 
I  then  inquired  about  the  teacher's  rule  for 
problems  of  this  kind.  \\'e  solved  it  by  that 
rule,  and  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  surprised 
that  the  answers  should  be  exactly  the  same. 
I  then  explained  to  him  how  the  teacher's 
rule  taken  from  the  book  is  a  ver}'  good  one, 
and  that  he  should  solve  his  problems  that 
way,  if  she  so  desired.  He  said:  "It's 
clearer  when  you  solve  it  t%vo  or  three  ways; 
I  see  it  better."  This  boy  was  bending  aU 
his  efforts  on  remembering  how  the  problem 
should  be  sohed,  and  he  did  not  get  down  to 
the  principle  of  it.  His  teacher  is  a  slave 
to  method,  and  the  system  is  to  blame  for  it. 
Before  he  left  last  night,  we  got  to  talking 
about  decimals  and  percentage  problems. 
I  told  him  that  they  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  said:  "Oh,  no!  Decimals  have 
dots  before  them,"  meaning,  of  course,  the 
decimal  points.  Then  I  asked  him  what  the 
word  centur}'  meant,  and  he  replied:  "A 
hundred  years."  Then  I  explained  to  him 
how  percentage  was  made  of  two  words 
"per"  and  "centum"  —  "per"  meaning 
by  and  "centum"  meaning  hundred,  that  is, 
figuring  by  the  hundred,  or  diWding  things 
into  a  hundred  parts.  Next  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  how  much  .55  of  200  was.  He  told 
me  offhand.     "  What  is  55  per  cent,  of  200  ? ' 
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He  told  mv  readily.  We  then  solved  a  num- 
ber of  j)rohlenis  until  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  quite  readily.  Joking- 
ly, I  told  him  that  percentage  was  just 
one  of  the  decimal  l)oys,  being  a  full  brother 
to  the  tenths,  the  thousandths,  etc.  He  went 
home  chuckling  about  it.  I  believe  that  he 
understood.  If  I  had  hold  of  that  boy  every 
day  for  a  year,  I  believe  arithmetic  would 
become  as  easy  as  "  rolling  oil  a  log"  to  him. 
There's  too  much  method.  The  authors 
of  these  methods  are  students  of  analytical 
psychology,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  come 
into  close  contact  with  children.  They  may 
have  taught  in  the  common  schools  at  one 
time,  when  on  their  "way  u])  to  some- 
thing higher,"  as  they  call  it.  Their  ideas 
seem  plausible,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  who  is 
deeply  in  love  with  childhood.  If  they  were, 
so  many  of  them  would  not  drift  from  the 
teaching  of  the  little  tots.  They  want  to 
go  "higher,"  where  they  can  explode  their 
theories    on    the    students. 


It  is  easy  to  "knock,"  but  didicult  to 
propose  remedies.  There  are  signs  of 
progress.  The  courses  of  study  arc  becom- 
ing humane;  the  insistence  on  this  method 
or  that  method  is  less  pronounced;  the  in- 
comjjetents  are  being  weeded  out;  salaries 
are  climbing  up  slowly;  things  i)ertaining 
to  the  farm  arc  being  incorporated  in  the 
course  of  study;  efTorts  are  being  made  to 
interest  the  boys  and  girls  in  farm-life  and 
its  beauties;  higher  qualifications  are  being 
demanded  of  our  teachers;  Vvc  are  drifting 
in  the  right  direction;  the  east  is  aglow. 
Parents  arc  "waking  up,"  and  that  is  the 
best  sign  of  all.  They  are  strixing  to  under- 
stand as  they  never  strived  before.  As  they 
understand,  their  children  will  understand 
and  the  whole  world  will  feel  the  uplift. 
Surely  our  liberties  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  country  folks.  They  may  be  slow  to 
get  the  right  cue;  but,  once  they  have 
it,  there  is  no  other  class  of  people  in  the 
world  who  will  strive  harder  to  make  the 
ideal  real. 


The  article  thai  won  the  Second  Prize  will  appear  in  the  June  number. 


HOW  PLANTING  TREES  SAVED 
JUTLAND 

A  LAND  WHOSE  PROSPERITY  DECLINED  WITH  ITS 
FORESTS    AND    ROSE     AGAIN    BY    REFORESTATION 

BY 

WILLIAM  HOVGAARD 


FOUR  hundred  years  ago  the  people 
of  Jutland  had  destroyed  their 
forests  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  now.  By  the  year  1500  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  the  soil  is  extremely  poor,  had 
been  transformed  into  a  barren  waste  of  black 
heath  and  sand-dunes.  The  people,  not 
knowing  that  the  presence  of  the  forests  was 
the  main  condition  for  the  existence  of  human 
life  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  had  to  leave 
the  land  which  they,  in  ignorance,  had  ruined. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
only  a  scant  population  was  left  settled  on 


the  long  and  narrow  meadows  along  the 
water-courses  which  cut  through  the  heath. 
Even  these  meadows  were  gradually  being 
transformed  into  heath,  because  the  water- 
courses cut  themselves  deeper  into  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  whereby  the  water 
level  was  lowered.  The  climate,  which  had 
formerly  been  damp  and  mild,  now  became 
dry  and  harsh.  Even  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  peninsula  and  on  the  Danish  islands, 
where  the  soil  is  richer,  the  forests  had 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a  serious  dan- 
ger of  their  total  disappearance. 
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In  the  last  half  of  that  century,  however, 
an  awakening  took  place,  and  in  1805  a 
Forest  Act  was  passed  whereby  most  of  the 
forests  then  left  were  saved.  0£f  and  on 
for  a  hundred  years  attempts  were  made  to 
replant  the  forests  which  had  been  so  reck- 
lessly destroyed.  The  Government  lent  its 
aid,  but  the  results  were  anything  but  en- 
couraging. While  the  east  coast  of  Jutland 
was  covered  with  woods  and  with  fields  of 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  the  western 
and  central  portions  were  covered  with  the 
dark  heather  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
One-fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  desert  condition,  and  a  still  larger 
area  was  but  very  imperfectly  utilized. 

The  many  failures  in  planting  and  culti- 
vating the  heath  had  given  to  most  people 
the  con\iction  that  it  was  hopeless  to  spend 
more  energy  and  money  on  this  problem. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  cause  was  taken 
up  by  Colonel  E.  Dalgas,  an  engineer  officer 
of  the  Danish  army.  Dalgas  was  a  man 
of  rare  energ}^  and  ability  and  of  great 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  saw  that  the 
work  could  not  be  started  on  the  ground  of 
immediate  or  direct  financial  return,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  in 
one  sense  an  auspicious  moment  for  such  a 
movement.  In  the  unfortunate  war  of  1864, 
Denmark  had  lost  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
provinces,  and  a  general  feeUng  of  depres- 
sion and  discouragement  prevailed.  An 
idea  like  the  afforestation  of  the  country, 
by  which  large  areas  of  land  could  be  re- 
claimed, compensating  in  some  measure 
for  the  lost  provinces,  would  naturally 
appeal  to  the  energetic  and  active  elements 
of  the  population.  Dalgas  soon  succeeded 
in  arousing  interest  in  the  cause.  In  1866 
he  formed  the  Danish  Heath  Society  {Det 
Danske  Hedesclska})\.  Also  the  Govern- 
ment was  induced  to  give  a  subsidy;  this 
was  small  at  first  but  was  increased  in  the 
following  years  and  was  supplemented  by 
increasing  private  subscriptions. 

But,  having  aroused  the  people,  he  still 
had  to  find  a  tree  which  would  grow  under 
the  adverse  conditions  existing  on  the  sand 
dunes  and  on  the  heath.  The  mountain 
fir  from  Central  Europe  {Pinus  montana) 
was  chosen.  It  would  thrive  in  spite  of 
winds  and  drought,  wet  or  cold,  and  would 


kill  the  heather  by  spreading  close  over  the 
ground. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  development 
was  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  mountain  fir  acted  as  a  nurse  to 
spruce  trees  planted  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  same  locahties  where  spruce,  if 
planted  alone,  would  remain  stagnant  at 
an  early  age,  it  would,  if  planted  close  to 
a  mountain  fir,  grow  up  vigorously;  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  discovery  a  new  system  of 
planting  was  introduced,  by  which  the 
mountain  fir  and  the  spruce  were  mixed:  one 
mountain  fir  for  each  one,  two,  or  more  spruce 
trees,  according  to  the  quaUty  of  the  soil. 

Later  it  was  found  that  the  mountain  fir, 
which  had  been  an  excellent  nurse  during 
the  early  years  of  the  life  of  the  spruce, 
hampered  its  growth.  But  if  the  fir  were  cut 
down  at  an  early  age,  the  vitality  which  it 
had  given  to  the  adjacent  spruce  trees  would 
remain  in  effect,  and  these  would  continue 
to  grow  thereafter  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  in  good  soil. 

This  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by 
Colonel  Dalgas's  son.  Christian  Dalgas, 
who  is  a  forester  in  the  service  of  the  Heath 
Society  and  one  of  its  leading  men,  and  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  continuation  of 
the  great  work  commenced  by  his  father. 
So,  year  after  year,  with  patience  and  money, 
the  trees  were  slowly  put  back  on  the  soil. 

Hence,  by  the  latest  method  of  plant- 
ing, mountain  fir  and  spruce  alternate,  so 
that  one  mountain  fir  is  planted  for  each 
one  or  two  spruce  trees,  and  at  an  early  age 
the  fir  is  cut  down  when  it  has  done  its  work 
of  starting  the  spruce.  The  material  ob- 
tained by  cutting  down  the  young  fir  is  used 
as  fence  sticks,  or  utilized  for  burning 
charcoal  and  for  making  tar. 

The  spruce  mostly  used  are  white  spruce 
{Picea  alba)  and  red  spruce  {Picea  excelsa). 
The  white,  which  comes  from  North  Amer- 
ica, is  particularly  well  suited  for  use  in 
those  parts  of  the  plantations  most  exposed 
to  the  wind;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  stand  the 
wind  better  than  any  other  tree.  White 
spruce  is,  therefore,  used  in  conjunction  with 
mountain  fir  to  form  the  first  sheltering 
wind-break,  and  behind  such  belts  the  red 
spruce  is  planted  together  with  the  moun- 
tain fir.  The  mountain  fir  mostly  used  is 
Pinus  7nontana  uminata, 
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Surrounded  by  the  spruce  and  lir  forests, 
deciduous  trees  arc  planted  and  j)otatoes 
and  other  crops  are  raised.  Behind  live 
fences  of  t'lr  and  spruce  as  a  shelter  against 
the  wind,  the  ground  is  j)loughe(i  and  croj)s 
are  raised  even  in  the  j)oorest  soil.  Not  only 
has  the  presence  of  the  forests  made  the 
climatic  conditions  more  favorable  for  agri- 
culture, but  the  entire  character  of  the 
country  has  changed.  In  the  large  forests 
deer  are  found  in  abundance,  and  wood- 
pigeons,  ducks,  and  many  other  wild  birds 
have  settled  in  them. 

Already  more  than  one  hundred  Danish 
square  miles  (2,500  English  square  miles), 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  Kingdom,  ha\e  one  way  or  the  other  been 
reclaimed  since  the  Heath  Society  com- 
menced its  work,  and  in  one  more  gener- 
ation the  heath  will  probably  have  entirely 
disappeared.  A  movement  is  already  on 
foot  to  preserve  a  certain  part  of  the  heath 
as  a  sample  of  what  has  been  for  centuries 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country. 

The  growing  interest  in  this  cause  is  evi- 
denced by  the  increasing  means  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society.  The  subven- 
tion of  the  Government  has  now  reached 
an  amount  of  $130,000  a  year,  and  about 
an  equal  amount  is  derived  from  private 


donations.  The  peasants  and  farmers  arc 
intensely  interested  in  this  cause,  and  most 
farms  even  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  country 
are  now  surrounded  by  trees;  and  often 
larger  groups  of  trees  or  small  forests  have 
been  j)lanted  by  the  ])easants  or  farmers 
and  are  regarded  by  them  as  their  dearest 
treasure. 

Large  purchases  of  land  have  been  made 
by  private  people  in  this  vi^ay,  chiefly  for 
patriotic  reasons;  but  in  course  of  time  this 
land  and  the  forests  which  are  j)lanted  on  it 
arc  likely  to  acquire  considerable  value,  for 
with  the  growth  of  the  forests  and  the  in- 
creased cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  density 
of  the  popiilation  increases  rapidly  and  the 
means  of  transportation  are  steadily  im- 
proved. For  example,  Herning,  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  heath  district,  which  in 
1866  had  but  forty  inhabitants,  now  has 
5,000. 

The  United  States  can  see  into  the  future 
by  looking  at  the  past  in  Denmark  —  a 
country  which  has  already  gone  through 
all  the  phases:  abundance  of  primeval  for- 
ests, deforestation,  preser\'ation  and  plant- 
ing of  forests. 

The  United  States  stands  at  present  in  the 
midst  of  the  second  stage,  the  deforestation, 
which  is  proceeding  at  an  alarming  rate. 
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ONE  day,  not  long  after  Mr.  F.  D. 
Underwood  became  president  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  a  visitor  to  his 
office  found  him  eating  lunch,  consisting 
of  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

"How  do  you  find  this  job?"  he  asked. 
"It's  pretty  hard  sledding,  isn't  it?" 

"Pretty  hard,"  said  the  president;  "but 
it's  going  to  be  easier." 

"How's  that?" 

"I've  sent  for  Dan  Willard,"  said  Mr. 
Underwood,  "and  that  ought  to  be  as 
good  as  tw^enty  new  locomotives." 

Willard  came.  He  did  not  stay  very  long, 
for  he  has  the  habit  of  getting  promoted. 
They  soon  moved  him  along  to  be  vice- 
president    and    general    manager    of    the 


Burlington;  but  before  he  left  the  Erie  they 
named  a  new  tug  after  him  to  show  how 
much  they  thought  of  him. 

He  began  his  railroad  career  driving 
spikes  on  the  Central  Vermont,  thirty  years 
ago.  Honors  began  early.  They  took  him 
over  to  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  to  fire  an 
engine.  Four  years  old  in  the  railroad 
service,  he  was  running  an  engine  for  the 
Lake  Shore.  Then  he  w^as  brakeman, 
conductor,  engineer,  train-master  —  and 
finally  superintendent  of  the  Soo  Line. 
The  rest  w-as  easy.  He  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  any- 
way," says  one  of  his  friends,  "except  that 
he  will  be  able  to  buy  more  things.     He 
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will  be  just  Dan  Willard,  anyhow.  You 
can  transfer  his  body  from  the  right-of-way 
to  a  mahogany  desk;  but  you  can't  trans- 
fer the  real  man  any  way  at  all.  He  and 
Underwood  are  'pals.'  One  started  in  the 
mines  running  a  wheelbarrow  and  landed 
in  an  office  running  the  Erie;  the  other 
started  on  the  road  driving  spikes  and  ends 
in  the  B.  &  O.,  driving  men.  They  do 
the  new  job  the  same  way  they  did  the 
other." 


ATHER 


-,  who  is  in  charge  of  one  of 


-*-  the  large  Portugese  parishes  in  New 
England,  came  to  the  United  States  as  an  im- 
migrant from  the  Azores  Islands.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  and  his  mother 
and  father  could  not  read  or  write.  The 
family  was  so  poor  during  the  years  when  the 
children  were  young  that  many  a  time  the 
father  would  walk  several  miles  for  a  basket 
of  corn  to  feed  his  hungry  boys  and  girls. 
Like  the  majority  of  Azores  Islanders,  his 
little  piece  of  land  was  not  sufficient  to 
support  his  one  ox  and  few  sheep  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  the  summer  time  he 
would  become  a  sailor  to  earn  enough 
to  piece  out  the  winter's  supply  of  fodder 
and  food.  Yet  the  mother's  ambition  was 
to  educate  her  children,  though  she  saw 
them,  one  by  one,  forced  to  go  to  work  as 
they  grew  large  enough  to  be  useful  in  the 
fields. 

At  length  only  two  were  left,  and  these 
she  insisted  should  be  sent  to  school.  The 
family  was  so  sorely  pressed  even  at  that 
time  that  the  little  boys  were  \\dthout  shoes 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  youngest  child 
got  chilblains  from  exposure  and  could 
no  longer  walk  to  school.  Then  the  mother 
would  carry  him  to  and  from  school  in 
her  arms,  and  he  has  told  me  that  over 
and  over  again  she  would  comfort  him 
with  the  promise:  "You  shall  learn  to 
read  and  write.  You  will  grow  up  to  be 
a  priest."  No  greater  honor  can  come  to 
a  peasant  family  than  to  have  an  educated 
son  in  the  priesthood. 

The  boy  caught  her  enthusiasm.  He 
went  to  the  village  priest  and  begged  to  be 
taught  more  things  than  the  schoolmaster 
knew.  The  clergyman  saw  an  apt  pupil 
in  him,  and  in  due  time  fitted  him  for  the 
seminary.     The    young    man  worked  dili- 


gently there  and,  cultivating  a  natural 
talent  for  music,  was  soon  able  to  main- 
tain himself. 

In  due  season  this  youngest  son  became 
a  priest.  His  brothers  had  all  sHpped  away, 
one  by  one,  to  the  Land  of  Opportunity 
that  Columbus  had  discovered  after  the 
Azores  were  settled.  So  he  came,  too,  fol- 
lowing the  trail  to  one  of  the  New  England 
cities,  where  he  gathered  a  hundred  scat- 
tered families  of  his  own  people  and  organ- 
ized a  parish.  Their  first  house  of  worship 
was  an  old  wooden  Primitive-lMethodist 
meeting-house.  Now,  within  less  than  ten 
years,  the  Httle  priest  has  built  the  first 
stor}'  of  what  will  be  an  imposing  church 
of  granite  or  marble;  for  his  parish  has 
grown  to  2,000  souls.  His  ambition  is 
to  rear  a  structure  in  marble. 

He  has  built  for  himself  a  beautiful 
Colonial  residence,  the  working  plans  of 
which  were  sketched  by  himself  and  later 
worked  out  by  an  architect.  He  wanted 
it  to  be  typical  of  New  England,  within  as 
well  as  without;  only  he  has  laid  out  the 
spacious  grounds  in  the  rear'  with  gardens 
in  which  grow  Azores  Island  flowers  and 
vegetables  —  and  he  keeps  goats  in  mem- 
ory of  his  youth. 

What  is  the  significance  of  all  this?  The 
future  of  these  foreign  colonies  that  are 
growing  up  among  us  depends  largely  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  priests  in  charge  of  them. 
This  Portugese  priest  claims  our  atten- 
tion because  he  is  the  son  of  that  woman 
in  the  Azores,  still  unable  to  read  or  write, 
who  was  ambitious  for  her  family  and 
wanted  them  to  succeed.  It  was  she  whoj 
gave  him  his  inspiration  and  who  sen*:  hiral 
forth  as  a  good  immigrant,  bound  for  our] 
shores. 

The   Uttle   parish  that   he   gathered   tc 
gether  in  the  wooden  meeting-house  was] 
a  parish  of  poverty  but  of  hopes.     He  has! 
been  pointing  the  way  steadily,  not  only] 
to   material   prosperity  but   to  intellectualj 
development    and    intelligent    citizenship. 
He  preaches  not  only  the  love  of  God,  but] 
the  love  of  the  new  land;  and  he  teachesj 
his  people  to  make  friends  with  the  Ameri- 
cans,  and  to  copy   their  ways.     He  him-| 
self  sets  the  example  by  making  his  fellow- 
ship   among    Catholics     and     Protestant 
alike. 
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MR.  HALE'S  description  ot"  the  President 
at  work,  in  this  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, shows  how  Air.  Taft  brings  to  his 
ditVicuh  task  his  large  resources  of  sincerity 
and  kindness.  A  naturally  sunny  and  cheer- 
ful nature  is  a  good  e(juii)ment,  and  it  had 
much  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity that  Mr.  Taft  won.  You  cannot  be 
brought  near  him  without  liking  him  and 
you  yield  to  his  winning  personality. 

But  the  Presidency  has  come  to  be  the 
most  ditficult  office  in  all  the  world,  and  it 
calls  for  a  combination  of  qualities  that  few 
men  have;  and,  under  our  system,  it  seems 
to  become  more  and  more  difficult. 

As  Congress  comes  nearer  to  adjournment, 
it  becomes  plainer  that  the  President  un- 
fortunately missed  an  imi)ortant  j)lay  when 
he  considered  his  party  organization  as 
trumps;  for  that  was  then  distinctly  the 
losing,  and  not  the  winning,  card.  The 
trouble  was  that  this  organization  was  a 
mere  [)iece  of  machinery,  and  it  was  already 
creaking  toward  collaj)se.  If  the  forces 
known  as  Aldrichism  and  Cannonism  could 
have  carried  out  the  President's  programme, 
he  would  ha\e  won.  But  these  forces  did 
not  accept  the  party  ])rogramme  with  iMr. 
Taft's  sincerity,  and  by  his  reliance  on  them 
and  committal  to  them  he  has  not  won  his 
legislati\e  programme  and  he  has  lost  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  part  of  his  party. 

The  party,  under  his  leadership,  has  be- 
come and  is  becoming  a  smaller,  not  a  larger, 
body  of  men.     And  one  of  his  spokesmen 

CopjTight,  19x0,  by  Doubleday 


(Mr.  W'ickersham)  and  S])eaker  Cannon 
are  doing  their  best  in  their  {)ublic  speeches 
to  make  it  smaller  still.  To  read  men  out 
of  a  i^olitical  party  —  that  is  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  day  and  Mr.  Bryan 
in  his  day  lost,  as  they  deserved  to  lose.  If 
a  party  is  to  be  a  compactly  drilled  little 
army  under  leaders  whom  the  peoi)le  did 
not  choose  as  leaders  —  Senator  Aldrich, 
Si)eaker  Cannon,  and  Attorney-General 
\\'ickersham  —  insubordination  soon  be- 
comes a  virtue  and  the  army  continues  to 
dwindle. 

Something  more  than  amiability  seems 
to  be  recjuired  for  successful  popular  leader- 
ship. Under  present  conditions  something 
more  is  recjuired,  too,  than  party  discipline. 
The  people  have  come  to  regard  parties  as 
tools  —  no  longer  as  masters. 

But,  although  his  experience  with  this 
session  of  Congress  leaves  the  President  less 
])opular  than  he  was  a  year  ago,  there  will 
be  many  chances  for  him  to  regain  i)opular 
leadership.  If,  for  instance,  a  tariit  board 
be  created  that  he  will  use  to  force  the 
correction  of  some  of  the  glaring  inequali- 
ties of  the  tariff,  he  will  fmd  the  ))ublic 
with  him.  If,  in  dealing  with  corj)orations 
and  railroad  problems,  his  administration 
should  strike  the  happy  mean  between  op- 
pression of  the  people  and  oppression  of 
enterprise  and  capital,  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  nation  would  heartily  commend  him. 

It  is  important  that  a  President  have  and 
keep   popular   approval. 

,  Page  &  Co.    All  rights  resened. 


MR.  WILLIAM  H.  HOTCHKISS,  NEW  YORK  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSl  RANGE 

WHOSE     ENERGY    IN    CLEANING    UP    HIS    DEPARTMENT    LED    TO    THE    BREAKING    UP   OF 
THE  "black  HORSE  CAVALRY,"  THE  CORRUPT  REPUBLICAN  ORGANIZATION  AT  ALBANY 


REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES  S.  HAVENS,  OF  ROCHESTER,  X.  \ 

A    DEMOCR.AT    ELECTED    FROM    A   REPUBLICAN    DISTRICT    AS   A    PROTEST   AGAINST 
BRIBERY    IN    NEW     YORK    AND     THE     "  STAND-PAT "     POLICY     IN     WASHINGTON 


Copyrii-htea  by   r  i   :    I  1,.::^:  v..u 

"  I  merely  wanted  three  things  in  my  house,"  Mark  Twain  once  said;  "a  room  of  my  own  ihal  would  be 
quiet,  a  billiard-room  big  enough  lo  play  in  without  jabbing  the  cues  into  the  wall,  and  a  living-room  forty  by 
twenty  feet.     The  only  oiher  sii])ulation  was  that  the  house  should  cost  a  certain  sum." 

"  Did  it  ?  "  he  was  asked.     "  Well,  half  of  it  did,"  he  admitted,  smiling. 


Coin  riglited  by  Brown  Bros. 

Two  days  overdue,  The  World's  Work  has  not  yet  reached  me.     Pray  make  a  note  of  this.     1  would  rather 
not  have  to  resort  to  violence."  —  Mark  Twain. 


"MARK    TWAIN" 


A  MAN  WITH  EYES,  A  MANE  OF  GRIZZLED  HAIR,  A  BROWN  MOUSTACHE  COVERING  A  MOUTH  AS  DELICATE  AS  A 
woman's,  a  strong,  square  HAND  SHAKING  MINE,  AND  THE  SLOWEST,  CALMEST,  LEVELLEST  VOICE  IN  ALL  THE 
WORLD  —  THIS  MAN  I  HAD  LEARNED  TO   LOVE   AND  ADMIRE    FOURTEEN   THOUSAND   MILES   AWAY."  — KIPLING 


MR.    MELVILLE   E.    STONE 


rhotOijraph  by  Gessfoni.  N.  Y. 


THE  MANAGER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  WHOSE  RECENT  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD  CONVINCED 
HIM  "that  WHATEVER  MONEY  AMERICA  INTENDS  TO  MAKE  OUT  OF  HER  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA, 
SHE     MUST    MAKE    SOON,"    FOK    CHINA    IS     CHANGING    FROM    A     MARKET    TO    A     MANUFACTORY 


THK    SOCIALIST    PATTKRX-MAKKR  WHO   IS    MAYOR    OF    MIIAVArKKK 


MR.  EMIL    SEIDEL,  THE    FIRST  OF  HIS  PARTY   TO    HEAD   A    LARGE    CITY    GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.      TWENTY-ONE  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CITY'  COUNCIL  ALSO  ARE  SOCIALISTS 


MR.    W.    S.    STUXL:,    secretary    UE    the    brotherhood    OE    EOCOMOTIXE    EXt'TXEERS 

AN  OFFICER  OF  A  MOST  EFFICIENT  LABOR  XTOION  WHO  BELIEVES  IN  THE  "OPEN  SHOP" 
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DR.    ABRAHAM    JACOHl,    OF    \K\\     \()RR,    AT    K1(;HT\ 

"it   may  bk   said   that   thk   safety   of  a  nation   dkpf.nus   on   the   tare  of   its   infants,  and   no 
one  in  this  country  has  done  so  much  for  their  bodily  welfare  as  dr.  jacobi." —  dr.  wm.  osler 


i 


THE    LATE    BJORXSTJERXE    BJORXSOX    AXD    HIS    Wll  h 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  SCANDINAVIAN  WRITER,  A  WINNER  OF  THE  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  POETRY, 
A    POLITICAL    REFORMER,  AND  ONE    OF    THE    MOST  ROBUST    PERSONALITIES    OF    OUR    TIME 


PROFESSOR   AND    MRS.    CHARLES   WILLIAM   WALLACE 


OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  WHOSE  SIX-YEAR  SEARCH  THROUGH  DIFFERENT  ARCHIVES  OF 
EUROPE  FINALLY  LED  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE 
FROM   SHEEPSKLN   RECORDS   OF  A   TRIAL  PRESERVED   IN   THE   PUBLIC   RECORD   OFFICE   LN   LONDON 


M-.i^'  ^i-'aM"  twm-  J.H.- , 


Copyrighted  by  Kiser  Photo  Co. 

IN    GLACIKR    PARK,    MONTANA,    A    PR0P()SP:D    NATIONAL   PLAYGROUND 

CONTAIXING   50  GLACIERS,  250  LAKES,  AND  HUNDREDS  OF  PEAKS  IN  THE  MAIN  RANGE  OF  THE  ROCKIES 
—  1,400   SQUARE   MILES   TO   SERVE   AS   A   CAMPING  GROUND   FOR   PEOPLE   AND   A   REFUGE   FOR   BIG  GAME 


King  George  \ 


The  Late  Kino  Edward  VII  The  Heir-Apparent 

THREE   GENERATIONS   OF   BRITISH   ROYALTY 


M.    LOUIS    PAULHAN 


THE  GREATEST  FLyiXG-M-ACHIXE  DRIVER  IN  THE  WORLD  —  THE  WINNER  OF  THE  LONDON- 
TO-MAXCHESTER  RACE  FOR  THE  "  DAILY  MAIL  "  PRIZE  OF  850,000,  A  FLIGHT  IX  WHICH  HE 
WENT  184  MILES  WITH  ONE  STOP  AND  AT  AN  AVERAGE  SPEED  OF  ABOUT  45  MILES  AN  HOUR 
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GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AND  THE  SUPREME  BENCH 

THE  appointment  of  Governor  Hughes 
of  New  York  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Bench  has  given  practically  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  He  has  not  had  judicial 
experience,  but  he  is  a  lawyer  of  very 
thorough  training  and  habits  and  of  an 
essentially  judicial  temperament  —  a  stu- 
dious man  of  independent  mind  and  of 
courage. 

The  first  thought  of  the  country  was: 
What  will  be  his  attitude  on  the  pending 
cases  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  American  Tobacco  Company? 
For  the  court,  it  is  conjectured,  is  very 
nearly  equally  divided  on  one  of  these  cases 
or  both  —  else  a  re-argument  of  them  would 
not  have  been  ordered  after  the  death  of 
Justice  Brewer.  In  such  complicated  cases 
it  would  be  as  hazardous  as  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  guess  at  Governor  Hughes's 
attitude.  But  the  following  sentences  from 
a  speech  that  he  made  in  1906  about  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  are  interesting: 

"We  do  not  want  anything  which  will  inter- 
fere with  business  enterprise.  We  don't  want 
anything  which  will  interfere  with  invest- 
ments to  give  opportunities  for  labor.  We 
don't  want  to  make  it  difficult  for  men  to  find 
employment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
want  to  make  it  difficult  for  anybody  or  any  set 
to  unite  together  and  prevent  other  people 
from  having  perfectly  fair  and  just  treatment. 
We  want  to  end  discrimination  in  business. 

"I  am  for  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  I  am  against 
the  unfair  combinadons  by  which  people  are 
deprived  of  their  chance  to  get  to  markets  and 
by  which  independents  have  a  hard  dme  getting 
along.  I  believe  in  the  policy  that  has  been 
adopted  of  making  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
secret  agreements,  or  those  measures  which  are 
taken  to  put  down  the  independent  competitor 
in  this  country." 

II 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  swiftly  devel- 
oping career  that  Governor  Hughes  has  had. 
Six  years  ago  the  public  had  not  heard  of 
him.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  studious 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  but  not  at  all 
widely  known.  He  then  became  counsel 
for  the  legislative  committee  that  was  to 
investigate  the  gas  companies  in  New  York, 
and  he  directed  the  investigation  which 
resulted   in  finally  fixing  the  price  of  gas 


at  eighty  cents.  His  success  in  this  task 
caused  him  to  be  selected  as  counsel  to  the 
committee  that  investigated  the  life-insur- 
ance companies.  Before  this  task  was  dono 
all  the  world  had  heard  of  him,  and  his  elec- 
tion as  Governor  followed. 

As  Governor  he  has  reformed  the  insur- 
ance laws  and  secured  public  service  commis- 
sions, laws  to  punish  persons  for  making 
false  reports  of  corporations,  to  reform  the 
management  of  state  banks,  to  stop  gam- 
bling at  race-tracks,  to  require  power  com- 
panies to  pay  a  tax  to  the  state,  and  to  give 
the  state  control  over  them.  He  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  securing  a  direct  primary  law. 
But  he  has  put  the  executive  department  at 
Albany,  in  all  its  branches,  on  a  basis  of 
honesty  and  efficiency  —  no  mean  task  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  yet  young  enough  to  have 
had  a  pardonable  hope  of  the  Presidency  if 
he  had  remained  in  political  life;  and,  if 
he  were  to  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
he  would  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  and  prominent 
position  at  the  bar.  But  he  is  essentially  a 
student  and  the  making  of  money  does  not 
attract  him.  The  work  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  congenial  to  him;  and 
in  accepting  the  President's  offer  of  it  he  has 
followed  his  most  pronounced  aptitudes  and 
tastes. 

Ill 

The  Court  will  have,  during  the  period 
that  he  may  naturally  expect  to  serve,  as 
important  questions  to  decide  as  it  has  had 
since  the  days  of  Marshall. 

In  great  measure  the  industrial  and  polit- 
ical progress  of  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  depend  on  the  opinions  of  a  closely 
divided  Supreme  Court.  Under  the  stress 
of  the  issues  between  capitalism  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  laws  in  their  final  and  definite 
shape  are  in  effect  made  by  this  Court 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  legislators  elected 
by  the  people. 

Thus  the  necessity  of  squaring  progres- 
sive legislation,  required  by  natural  advance 
—  physical,  social,  and  economic  —  with 
a  revered  ancient  document,  written  with 
no  knowledge  of  present  conditions,  gives 
the  Court  in  our  time  even  more  than  usual 
importance.  Lincoln  asserted  that  no  Con- 
stitution should  outlast  a  generation.     Many 
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State  Constitutions  provide  automatically 
for  their  own  expiration  at  the  end  of  a  stated 
period.  Xo  other  great  National  Govern- 
ment rests  on  a  written  document  like  ours. 
And  no  other  tribunal  in  all  the  world  has 
so  fundamental  a  part  to  play  in  a  pro- 
gressive nation's  progress.  Governor 
Hughes's  judgment  that  this  is  as  impor- 
tant work  as  there  is  to  be  done  in  the  next 
twenty  years  is  surely  a  sound  judgment. 

THE  GREAT  CHANCES  IN  POLITICS 

SUCH  a  career  as  Governor  Hughes  has 
made  shows  that  there  are  as  good 
chances  in  our  political  life  for  men  of  good 
equipment,  character,  and  courage  as  there 
ever  were.  In  fact,  the  probability  is  that 
the  changes  through  which  we  are  passing 
make  such  chances  better  than  usual.  The 
"old  guard"  of  the  commercial  era  of  the 
Republican  part}-  is  passing,  and  the 
Democratic  party  e^"er^•where  is  waiting  with 
a  pathetic  patience  for  men  who  have  real 
quaHties  of  leadership. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  histor}-  did 
political  life  offer  a  better  chance  for  high 
public  service  than  now.  In  spite  of  the 
scandals  that  make  good  men  blush  — 
in  municipal  and  state  and  national  affairs 
—  the  level  of  political  life  is  distinctly 
rising. 

THE   HALF-EMPTY  DINNER-PAIL  AND  THE 
MEAT  TARIFF 


N 


OT  long  ago  the  guests  of  several  New 
York  hotels  saw  on  the  bill  of  fare 
in  large  black  letters  the  words:  "Australian 
mutton;''  and  the  Xew  York  newspapers 
announced  that  891  frozen  mutton  carcasses 
had  been  brought  here.  Men  in  Caracas, 
\'enezuela,  are  planning  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Australians  and  send  us  beef,  which 
they  claim  they  can  sell  below  current  prices 
here.  In  a  word,  the  price  of  meat  in  this 
meat-producing  countr}-  is  as  high  as  it  is 
anywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  and  from 
six  to  ten  cents  higher  per  pound  than  it  is 
in  London,  which  is  supplied  from  Argen- 
tina,  .\ustralia,   and  America. 

We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  legal  and  other 
artificial  experiments  to  reduce  the  price  of 
meat,  without  success;  but  we  haven't  yet 
tried  the  direct  and  obvious  method  of 
removing  the  tariff.     The  Payne  law  pro- 


vides a  27^  per  cent,  duty  upon  all  cattle 
worth  more  than  S14  a  head  that  are 
imported  into  this  country,  and  Si. 50  a 
head  upon  hogs  and  sheep  more  than  a  year 
old.  Fresh  meat  may  come  in  with  a  tax 
of  i^  cents  a  pound,  but  meat  prepared 
or  preserved  (except  bacon  and  hams)  is 
charged  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Bacon 
and  hams  are  taxed  four  cents  a  pound. 

If  we  remove  these  duties  upon  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  life  we  shall  at  least  give 
the  South  Americans  and  the  Australians 
an  opportunity  to  feed  us  cheaply,  an  oppor- 
tunity that  they  seem  disposed  to  take. 

The  tariff  was  long  credited  with  filling 
the  dinner-pail.  The  dinner-pail  is  half- 
empty  now.  The  tariff  on  food  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  replenishment,  and  the  owners 
of  the  pail  are  gradually  awakening  to  the 
fact. 

;Moreo\er,  the  tariff  on  food  can  be  re- 
moved without  "disturbing  business,"  for 
it  is  not  necessar}-  to  revise  the  entire  schedule 
at  once  and  in  the  resultant  confusion  fail 
of  all  accomplishment.  A  bill  to  abolish 
the  tariff  on  food  would  at  least  make  each 
Representative  and  Senator  show  whether  or 
not  he  is  in  favor  of  continuing  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

THE    HARD    WAY    OF    A    REFORMER    UNDER 
SUSPICION 

THE  way  of  the  practical  reformer  is 
hard.  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock has  made  an  official  announcement 
that  he  will  ask  the  President  to  place  the 
second  and  third-class  postmasters  under  the 
civil  service  rules.  This  would  take  away, 
at  one  stroke,  most  of  the  valued  patronage 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  reported  in  Washington  that  Presidentj 
Taft  favors  the  plan;  and  it  would  surely 
an  admirable  stroke. 

The  "regular"  Republicans  in  Congre 
favor  it;  but  the  Insurgents  and  the  Demc 
crats  suspect  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  planning 
longer  lease  of  life  for  what  they  regard 
his  political  machine,  in  the  event  that  the 
next  House  is  Democratic.  Nearly  all  the 
hold-over  postmasters  are  "regulars."  anc 
the  Insurgents  have  demanded  change 
and  been  denied.  Mr.  Hitchcock  fears 
Democratic  House.  In  that  event,  under  th^ 
present  system   of  appointing  second  an« 
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third-class  postmasters  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  |)arty  in  {)ower,  a  number 
of  Democrats  would  come  in.  But,  if  the 
present  occupants  are  continued  in  ofTicc, 
the  Hitchcock  "machine"  would  remain  in 
working  order  despite  a  Democratic  House. 
So,  too,  the  Insurgents  would  like  to  have 
the  post-masters  removed  from  politics,  but 
they  first  wish  their  own  men  put  in.  They 
do  not  wish  Mr.  Hitchcock's  postmasters  to 
be  made  permanent. 

In  his  better  mood,  every  Congressman 
would  like  to  see  the  postmasters  put  under 
the  civil  service  rules,  because  they  are  con- 
tinually embarassed  by  applicants.  But  in 
their  usual  mood  they  suspect  Mr.  Hitchcock 
of  the  same  weakness  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves guilty.  Every  faction  is  willing  to  shut 
the  door  after  its  own  men  have  come  in. 

A  BANKING  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  POOR 

THE  credit-banks  that  were  established 
first  in  Germany  and  that  soon 
spread  over  almost  all  Europe  have  done 
so  much  for  the  financial  betterment  of  the 
poor  that  they  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the 
most  useful  discoveries  of  our  time.  For 
the  credit-bank  was  a  "discovery.''  It 
rests  on  a  theoretically  absurd  proposition. 
Given  a  dozen  poor  men  who  ha\e  too  little 
property  to  reckon  and  who  ha\e  no  credit 
—  not  one  of  whom  could  borrow  ten  dollars; 
"pool"  their  aggregate  character;  combine 
their  responsibility,  which  individually  is 
of  little  account;  organize  them  so  that  every 
one  is  responsible  for  every  other  one's  debts; 
and  you  have  the  most  trustworthy  bor- 
rowers in  the  world.  In  no  country  have  the 
losses  from  such  loans  amounted  to  a  large 
enough  sum  to  provide  against;  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  lent  in  this 
way  every  year;  And  it  is  one  of  the  best 
devices  to  train  the  financially  weak  and 
irresponsible  that  was  ever  devised. 

.\nd  now  the  credit-bank,  ha\ing  had  such 
a  career  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
is  proving  its  usefulness  still  further  by  suc- 
cess in  India  —  in  India  among  the  peasant 
population  that  has  hardly  been  out  of  sight 
of  starvation  for  generations.  During  the 
last  eight  years  more  than  2,000  of  these 
banks  have  been  established  there,  where 
no  banks  existed  before.  They  have  a 
membership  of  nearly  185,000  and  a  work- 


ing capital  of  $2,700,000,  only  a  tenth  of 
which  was  advanced  to  them  by  the 
Government. 

Ever  since  the  British  began  collecting 
taxes  in  money,  the  money-lender  has  been 
the  curse  of  the  Indian  cultivator.  If  he 
got  behindhand  in  the  i)aymcnt  of  his  rent, 
or  wished  to  replace  a  bullock  that  had  died, 
or  had  to  find  a  dowry  for  his  daughter,  he 
went  to  the  money-lender;  and  once  in  debt 
the  probability  was  that  he  remained  in 
debt  for  life,  every  year  sinking  deeper  into 
insolvency.  Sooner  or  later  he  became  the 
chattel  of  his  creditors,  working  from  year  to 
year  to  pay  ofif  a  debt  that  never  diminished. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  Duperuex,  a  civil 
member  of  the  British-Indian  service, 
wrote  a  little  book  showing  how  the  credit- 
co5perative  banks  might  be  adapted  to  the 
communistic  villages  of  India.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  several  of  them, 
and  their  quick  success  warranted  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  legalizing  the  system.  The 
form  of  the  bank  is  as  simple  as  possible. 
The  reputable  members  of  the  village 
combine,  and  by  pooling  their  credit  borrow 
money  from  the  Go\ernment  or  from  private 
sources  at  rates  \-arying  from  6  to  12  per  cent. 
From  the  capital  thus  raised  loans  are 
advanced  to  the  members  at  from  8  to  15  per 
cent.,  but  these  loans  are  made  only  for 
productive  purposes.  They  do  not  permit 
their  members  to  borrow  in  the  old,  shift- 
less way  for  marriage  feasts  or  for  dowries. 

If  the  sole  result  of  these  banks  had  been 
to  rid  the  cultivators  of  the  money-lenders, 
they  would  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  India;  but  they  are  doing  more  than  that. 
They  are  teaching  the  peasant  the  virtues 
of  self-help  and  self-reliance  and  thrift 
by  refusing  him  loans  for  wasteful  purposes 
and  by  giving  him  direct  and  strong  encour- 
agement to  save. 

Beyond  that  even,  the  system  promises 
to  make  possible  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  value  of  harvesters 
and  similar  machines  is  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  most  prosperous  individual 
Indian  farmer.  But  cooperative  credit 
provides  the  money  and  unites  the  com- 
munity spirit  in  joint-ownership.  In  the 
United  Provinces,  according  to  the  last 
annual  report,  the  demand  for  agricultural 
machinerv   has   alreadv   outrun   the  abilitv 
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of  the  Government  to  meet  it,  and  American 
manufacturers  are  finding  a  continually 
growing  market  for  small  and  simple 
machines  adapted  to  Indian  needs. 

In  the  United  States  the  cooperative  bank 
has  not  become  a  wide-spread  agency. 
Massachusetts  legalized  it  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  a  few  scattered  institutions  are  at  work. 

BANKING  FOR  COUNTRY  PEOPLE 

IT  MAY  be  true  that  there  is  no  general 
popular  demand  for  postal  savings 
banks;  for  the  people  ha\"e  not  had  the 
advantages  of  this  aid  to  thrift  pointed  out 
to  them.  It  is  true,  too,  as  a  large  part  of 
the  banking  world  has  shown,  that  there  are 
now  banking  facilities  within  reach  of  most  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  almost  ever}-  argument 
against  postal  savings  banks  is  plausible  and 
most  of  these  arguments  are  true. 

But  not  one  of  such  arguments  probably 
touches  the  central  truth;  and  that  is  this: 
Given  increased  facilities  for  saving,  with 
absolute  safety,  such  facilities  are  sure  .to 
develop  savers  of  money  and  users  of  banks 
whose  existence  nobody  now  suspects. 

The  brief  explanation  of  the  cooperative 
credit-banks  (e\en  in  India)  contained  in 
the  preceding  editorial,  teaches  this  lesson. 
Nobody  suspected  the  possibility  of  such  a 
development  of  financial  credit  and  ability 
as  these  so-called  banks  have  de\eloped 
among  the  poor  people  of  ever\-  European 
country;  and  the  Germans  who  first  proposed 
them  —  whose  names  are  now  honored  — 
were  regarded  as  fantastic  philanthropists. 

The  argument  for  a  postal  savings  system 
is  just  this  —  that  there  are  unknown  thou- 
sands of  men  who  do  not  now  use  banks,  to 
whom  a  government  institution  will  appeal 
—  poor  men  in  the  main.  And,  after  all, 
the  development  of  the  people  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  management  of  the  capital  that 
is  now  handled  by  the  banks. 

It  is  one  thing  to  argue  down  from  given 
facts.  It  is  another  thing  to  argue  up  from 
the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  the  poor  — 
Lord,  there  are  so  many  of  them! 

A  PARCEL  POST,  TOO 

A  SIMILAR  course  of  reasoning  shows 
the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  a 
parcel  post  —  let  us  say  at  least  of  a  parcel 
post  to  and  from  the  post-offices  whence  the 


rural  free  delivery  ser\'ice  runs.  Free  deliv- 
ery carriers  go  out,  let  us  say,  from  the 
small  town  of  A.  They  carry  to  the 
country  folk  their  mail.  But  they  may  not 
carr\'  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  pound  of  cofifee. 
They  come  back  to  the  postofl5ce  at  A. 
with  the  letters  that  they  have  gathered. 
But  they  may  not  bring  a  pound  of  butter 
or  a  dozen  eggs  to  town  for  fhe  farmer. 
The  Government  now  conducts  this  senice 
at  a  great  loss.  If  the  carriers  were  per- 
mitted to  take  parcels  this  deficit  would  be 
very  greatly  diminished.  It  might,  in  fact, 
disappear. 

Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Expresscompanies  and  Otherinterests  may 
delay  the  coming  of  so  simple  and  useful 
an  extension  of  the  postal  service  as  this 
for  a  time;  but  the  people  will  one  of  these 
days  find  out  what  they  need. 

VOLUNTEER    EXTENSION    OF    EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY 

THE  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
begun  to  give  indemnities  to  the  dis- 
abled among  its  225,000  workmen.  It  has 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  accidents  and 
deaths  which  occur  in  its  service. 

During  temporary-  disablement,  unmarried 
men  recei\e  35  per  cent,  of  their  wages  and 
married  men  50  per  cent.,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent,  for  every  child  under  six- 
teen years  and  2  per  cent,  for  eAery  year  of 
service  above   five  years.     For  permanent 
injuries  lump  sums  are  paid,  based  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  injury  interferes  with 
employment   and    upon   the   annual   earn- 
ings of  the  injured  man.     The  widows  andj 
children  of  men  who  are  killed  will  receivej 
one  and  one-half  years'  wages,  an  additional] 
10  per  cent,  for  every  child  under  sixteen,  anc 
3  per  cent,  for  ever\'  year  of  the  dead  man's 
service  above  five  years. 

This  plan  should  reduce  the  number  ofj 
accidents  which  have  pre\iously  disgraced! 
the  steel  business  in  this  country;  for  if  safe-j 
guards  will  save  money  as  well  as  men,  safe- 
guards will  soon  appear.    And,  aside  from  its 
humanitarian  aspects,  it  is  a  wise  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Steel  Corporation  from  a  purel) 
business  point  of  view;  for  it  gives  the  man- 
agers an  idea  of  how  such  a  system  works  andj 
what  it  costs,  before  it  is  imposed  upon  ther 
by  law,  as  sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  bej 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
that  it  has  put  its  vast  army  of  workers 
under  such  a  system  as  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  many  other  smaller  corporations 
which  had  done  so  before;  but  their  action 
does  not  in  the  least  relieve  the  state  from 
the  duty  of  making  all  industry  responsible 
for  the  human  losses  which  it  causes.  It 
should  not  be  within  the  power  of  companies 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  acci- 
dents is  to  be  paid  by  the  industry  or  by  the 
workers,  and  those  companies  that  evade 
their  duty  should  not  be  allowed  to  profit 


of  it  by  336,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry 
called  the  Roosevelt  Dam.  What  used  to  be 
the  valleys  of  the  Salt  River  and  Tonto 
Creek,  above  the  canon,  are  now  twenty- 
five  square  miles  of  water,  held  in  reserve 
to  irrigate  the  flat  lands  around  Phoenix, 
more  than  sixty  miles  away. 

From  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  to  the 
dam  runs  a  power  canal  which  generates 
4,400  horse-power,  and  at  the  dam  another 
3,000  horse-power  can  be  produced.  But  this 
electrical  development  is  merely  a  by-product. 

The  Roosevelt  Dam  is  primarily  meant  to 


THE   GREAT  SALT   RWER   IRRIGATION   PROJECT 
The  Roosevelt  Dam,  just  being  completed  (in  the  upper  right-hand  corner),  stores  61,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  the  Salt  River  Reservoir  to  supply  the  375  square  miles  of  irrigable  land  (in  the  lower  left-hand  corner) 
in  dry  times.     The  power-transmission  line  from  the  dam  to  Phoenix  is  more  than  sixty  miles  long 


at    the    expense    of    their    more    humane 
competitors. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  of  accidents  ulti- 
mately falls  upon  the  public.  Under  one 
system,  the  public  pays  through  hospitals, 
charitable  societies,  and  poorhouses;  under 
the  other  system,  it  pays,  as  it  should  pay, 
when  it  buys  the  articles  produced. 


THE  ROOSEVELT   DAM  IN  ARIZONA 

N  the  Mazatsal  Mountains  in  Arizona 
there  is  a  steep  and  narrow  canon 
which  it  has  taken  the  Salt  River  many 
centuries  to  cut.  The  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  has  closed  the  outlet 


I 


store  water  for  irrigation.  Southwest  from 
it  runs  the  famous  Roosevelt  Road  and 
nearby  is  the  45,000- volt  power-transmission 
line.  Forty-five  miles  away  the  road  crosses 
the  first  irrigation  ditch  —  the  Highland 
Canal.  From  the  reservoir  the  water  flows 
down  the  Salt  River  bed  until  it  emerges 
from  the  foot-hills.  There  the  Granite 
Reef  Dam,  a  long  concrete  wall  across  the 
river-bed  —  thirty-eight  feet  high  —  turns 
the  water  into  the  canals,  in  which  it  flows 
as  far  as  thirty  miles  on  its  way  to  the 
farthest  fields  beyond  Phoenix.  When  the 
work  is  all  done,  375  square  miles  of  one- 
time desert  will  be  growing  luxuriant  crops. 
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For  many  years  parts  of  the  desert  around 
Phoenix  have  been  irrigated.  But  the 
Salt  River,  which  supplied  the  water,  at 
flood  times  brought  more  than  the  farmers 
could  use  and  in  dry  times  much  less.  To 
save  the  water  for  use  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Roosevelt  Dam,  from  behind  whose  solid 
masonry  the  water  will  be  sent  down  to  the 
valley  as  the  needs  of  the  land  demand. 
This  strip  of  country  (longer  than  the  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore  to  Washington)  has 
been  changed  from  a  desert  into  fertile 
gardens,  and  there  are  good  roads  and  cheap 
power.  \\'hat  nature  has  abandoned,  man 
has  reclaimed. 

DEEDS  AND  HOPES  OF  THE  FLYERS 

AT  EIGHTEEN  Louis  Paulhan  was  a 
sailor  on  a  French  steamer  plying 
between  France  and  Japan.  He  was  after- 
ward a  tight-rope  walker  in  a  small  circus, 
a  soldier  in  the  French  army,  and  a  mechanic 
and  pilot  of  the  dirigible  Ville  de  Paris. 
From  a  worker  in  the  Voisin  factory  at 
$12  a  week,  he  became  the  foremost 
flying-machine  driver  in  the  world,  with 
an  income  said  to  be  as  much  as  $24,000 
a  month.  He  has  surpassed  all  rivals  on 
two  continents,  and  won  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  the  greatest  prizes  offered,  in  the  most 
dramatic  manner.  His  first  public  flights 
were  made  at  Douai  on  July  loth,  last  year. 
Three  days  later  he  flew  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  tv\'0  days  later  he  remained  in 
the  air  one  hour  and  eighteen  minutes. 
At  Dunkirk,  in  England,  he  flew  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  and  at  Los  Angeles  last 
winter  he  made  the  world's  record  for  alti- 
tude, 4,165  feet.  Then  he  flew  125  miles 
in  three  and  a  half  hours  from  Orleans  to 
Arcis-sur-Aube.  He  and  Farman,  one 
alternating  with  the  other,  made  a  225-mile 
trip  across  country  in  France  in  tw'o  con- 
secutive days.  Their  actual  flying  time  was 
five  hours. 

This  is  the  man  who  flew  into  Manchester 
at  the  end  of  his  184-mile  journey  at  5:30 
on  an  April  morning,  the  winner  of  the 
great  London-to-Manchester  race  for  $50,000 
offered  by  the  London  Mail.  Even  at  that 
hour  the  fields  outside  the  city  were  black 
with  people  waiting  to  see  the  end  of  the 
most   remarkable   contest   ever   flown. 

Paulhan  had  spent  the  day  before  on  the 


outskirts  of  London,  putting  his  machine 
together.  At  5:30  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
made  an  ascent,  as  if  to  try  his  motor  and  to 
see  that  ever}'thing  was  working  properly. 
Making  a  large  circle  he  crossed  the  start- 
ing line  of  the  race  (a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  Charing  Cross),  turned  suddenly,  and 
headed  for  Manchester  with  a  special  train 
speeding  along  the  Northwestern  Railway 
as  his  guide. 

Mr.  Graham  White,  the  other  contestant, 
was  waiting  for  favorable  conditions.  When 
the  news  of  Paulhan's  departure  reached  him 
he  jumped  into  his  machine  and  flew  in  pur- 
suit as  fast  as  his  motor  would  drive  him. 
But  the  extra  hour  of  daylight  which  his 
rival  enjoyed  gave  him  too  great  a  lead. 
At  7:55  it  was  dark,  and  White  was  forced 
to  land  at  Roade,  sixty  miles  from  London. 
Paulhan  had  reached  Lichfield,  about 
thirty-five  miles  farther  on,  and  reached  it 
five   minutes    ahead    of    the    special  train. 

In  spite  of  Paulhan's  lead  the  English- 
man had  not  given  up.  At  ten  minutes  to 
three,  though  it  was  still  dark,  he  was  in  the 
air  again.  But  the  attempt  failed.  Paulhan 
started  on  his  second  flight  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  (4:10  A.  M.),  and  all  pursuit  was  useless, 
for  he  reached  a  speed  of  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute.  All  the  way  from  London  he 
averaged  between  forty-four  and  fort>'-five 
miles  an  hour.  An  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
after  leaving  Lichfield  he  was  in  Man- 
chester, the  winner  of  the  prize. 

II 

While  this  was  going  on  in  England,  Roger 
Sommer  surpassed  all  previous  records  by 
carr)'ing  four  passengers  in  a  cross-country  j 
flight  at  Charleville,  France. 

But  this  summer  the  eyes  of  the  world] 
will  be  turned  toward  America  for  thei 
International  meet,  following  the  meet  that! 
was  held  at  Rheims  in  1909.  For  a  timej 
after  the  Wrights  had  secured  an  injunction] 
restraining  Paulhan  and  Curtiss  from  fly- 
ing because  their  machines  infringed  the! 
Wright  patents,  there  was  doubt  about  the] 
International  meet.  But  having  establishec 
their  claims  in  court,  the  Wrights  have  agreed] 
to  allow  the  various  aeroplanes  to  race  in  suchj 
meets  as  the  Aero  Club  arranges,  in  return  I 
for  a  reasonable  patent  fee.  With  thial 
difficultv   removed,   it    is    likely    that,    in| 
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addition  to  the  International  meet,  there 
will  be  many  other  contests,  such  as  those 
for  the  Scientific  American  and  Country  Life 
in  Afnerica  trophies. 

Ill 

While  contests  and  dramatic  flights  arc 
stirring  the  popular  imagination  abroad, 
European  governments  are  preparing  for 
war  in  the  air. 

Six  months  ago,  during  the  official  mili- 
tary manct'uvrcs,  the  three  great  German 
dirigibles,  Zeppelin  II,  Gross  II,  and  Par- 
sival  I,  representing  the  three  types  of  con- 
struction, rigid,  semi-rigid,  and  non-rigid, 
respectively,  gave  a  striking  demonstration 
of  Germany's  aerial  power.  A  fourth  vessel, 
Parsival  III,  joined  the  fleet  soon  after  the 
trials  commenced.  From  Cologne  as  a 
centre  a  series  of  speed,  endurance,  and 
altitude  trials  were  made,  but  the  details 
have  been  kept  secret.  A  night  attack  was 
directed  against  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  near  Coblenz,  and  the  airships,  acting 
under  orders,  used  searchlights  and  signaled 
with  flash-lights  and  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  Zeppelin  II  lately  made  a  voyage 
of  reconnaissance,  describing  a  large  circle 
from  Cologne,  crossing  the  frontier  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  returning  by  Jillich 
after  a  trip  of  eight  and  a  half  hours.  Later, 
at  Hamburg,  the  Kaiser  officially  reviewed 
the  airship  squadron,  the  Zeppelin  II,  the 
Gross  II,  and  the  Parsival  I  arri\ing  in  col- 
umn like  a  line  of  battleships.  Along  the 
French  frontier  Germany  has  twenty  balloon 
stations,  those  at  Metz  and  Cologne  being 
large  enough  to  house  two  Zeppelins.  At 
Grisheim,  near  Frankfort,  is  a  storage 
station  where  15,000  bottles  of  compressed 
gas  are  kept  on  hand;  two  tank-trains 
already  connected  to  a  filling  pipe  stand 
ready  to  carry  the  gas  wherever  it  is  needed. 
At  Beckendorf,  also,  more  than  1,500,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  is  stored  in  these  pressure 
bottles  with  the  Imperial  coat-of-arms  upon 
them.  When  the  proposed  aerial  passenger 
routes  are  in  operation,  even  these  facilities 
will  be  improved  upon. 

Though  France  has  spent  most  of  its 
energy  upon  aeroplanes  it  has  three  diri- 
gibles; and  the  Government  has  accepted 
the  ofifer  of  Le  Temps,  to  secure  two  more 
dirigibles  and  four  aeroplanes  by  popular 


subscription.  The  aeronautical  budget  is 
$4,000,000. 

Italy  has  three  dirigibles,  of  which  one  of 
them,  second  only  to  the  Zeppelin  in  accom- 
plishment, made  a  voyage  of  more  than 
290  miles  in  fourteen  hours  during  a  period 
of  strong  winds.  Italy  also  has  seven  aero- 
planes. Other  European  countries  have  the 
following  aerial  equipment: 
Russia  ....  3  dirigibles  6  aeroplanes 
Austria  ...  2  dirigibles  4  aeroplanes 
Spain  ....  I  dirigible  3  aeroplanes 
England        ...     2  dirigibles    2  aeroplanes 

Besides  these  the  English  army  is  to  receive 
an  airship  from  the  Aerial  League.  The 
United  States  has  one  small  dirigible  and 
one  Wright  aeroplane. 

IV 

But  all  that  has  been  accomplished  is  as 
nothing  if  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  this  summer  are  fulfilled.  To  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  the  air  —  nothing  since  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus  has  made  such  an  appeal 
to  the  popular  imagination.  Two  expedi- 
tions have  been  planned  to  make  the  pas- 
sage by  utilizing  the  same  winds  that  brought 
Columbus  to  our  shores.  These  winds  have 
been  systematically  explored  by  sounding 
balloons  and  their  courses  carefully  mapped 
out  by  Professor  Hergesell  in  his  expedition 
on  board  the  German  cruiser  Victoria 
Liiise.  One  of  these  expeditions  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Gans  Fabrice,  lately  president  of  the 
Frankfort  Aeronautical  Exposition,  and  the 
other  by  Joseph  Bruckner  of  Berlin.  They 
propose  to  start  from  TenerifiFe,  with  the 
West  Indies  as  their  destination,  floating 
with  the  wind  and  using  their  power  to  keep 
them  in  their  course.  The  distance  to  Porto 
Rico  is  2,500  miles,  and  Herr  Bruckner  says 
this  should  be  accomplished  in  four  days. 

A  REAL  PARLIAMENT  AT  WORK 

THE  fourth  session  of  the  Tenth  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  began  on  November 
28,  1907,  and  ended  on  July  20,  1908.  Its 
record  is  now  an  old  one,  but  it  is  worth 
recapitulating.  It  enacted  only  172  acts, 
of  which  77  were  general  and  only  95  were 
local  and  private.  To  show  what  can  be 
done  in  200  days  if  a  Parliament  means 
business,  the  work  of  this  one  is  worth 
sketching. 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  came  up  was 
a  peculiar  appeal  for  help.  The  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  needed  seed  grain,  for  1907 
had  been  wet  and  it  was  dangerous  to  use 
the  grain  for  seed.  An  appropriation  of 
S2,850,ocx)  was  set  aside  to  be  loaned  to 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  fanners.  The 
best  seed  in  the  world  was  bought  and 
delivered  to  them  in  time  for  the  crops  of 
1908.  Less  than  half  the  appropriation  was 
needed,  and  it  has  been  paid  off  since  then. 

An  entire  system  of  old-age  annuities  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  enacted. 

An  act  stopped  the  adulteration  of  cheese 
and  the  marking  of  apples  —  two  staple 
exports. 

A  complete  system  of  juvenile  criminal 
treatment,  looking  toward  national  juvenile 
courts  and  a  national  probation  system, 
was  enacted. 

A  subsidy  for  a  press  service  from  Great 
Britain  was  granted. 

An  act  was  passed  to  allow  banks  auto- 
matically to  expand  their  currency  at  crop- 
moving  times. 

A  pure  drugs  act  as  strict  and  complete  as 
the  American  act  of  1906  was  enacted.  A  re- 
form of  the  civil  ser\-ice  was  put  in  operation. 

Several  railroad  subsidies  were  granted; 
and  the  Quebec  Bridge,  after  the  great 
catastrophe,  was  taken  o\-er  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  terms  that  meant  its  completion. 

Telegraphs  and  telephones  were  put  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

As  a  crowning  act  of  a  busy  session,  a  bill 
was  passed  that  wiped  the  opium  industr}' 
from  the  countn,-,  even  forcing  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  opium  already  in  the  provinces. 

This  little  summary-  of  a  few  items  of  the 
last  Canadian  session  of  which  we  have  a 
full  detailed  report  is  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  at  its  last  regular  ses- 
sion enacted  many  thousand  bills,  con- 
cerning several  thousand  matters,  few  of 
which  are  worth  recalling,  and  very,  very 
many  of  which  were  merely  private  measures. 

GREAT  IMPENDING  CHANGES  IN  ASIA 

MR.  MEL\TLLE  E.  STONE,  the 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  has  well-informed  correspondents  in 
every  countn.'.  recently  came  home  from  a 
trip  around  the  world,  and  declared  that  we 


do  not  know  how  serious  the  unrest  in  Asia 
is.  Mr.  Stone  did  not  speak  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  particular,  except  to  say  that  it  was 
the  Japanese-Russian  war  which  taught  the 
Oriental  that  a  yellow  man  behind  a  gun 
can  kill  as  many  people  as  a  white  man  can. 
He  spoke  rather  of  all  Asia.  Since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Portsmouth  Treat}'  there  have  been 
revolutions  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  rebel- 
hous  disorders  in  China,  Ceylon,  and  India. 

The  art  of  killing  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
the  Orientals  have  learned  from  us.  "Con- 
sider." says  'Mr.  Stone,  "how  they  have 
learned  our  methods  of  sanitation."  The 
mortality  in  Asia  half  a  centur}'  ago  was 
terrible,  but  it  has  been  greatly  checked. 
This  lowering  of  the  death-rate  reminds  us 
that  the  human  swarm  is  increasing  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  danger  is  not  immediate,  but  we  shall 
ultimately  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
oven\'helming  numbers  of  Asiatics. 

The  use  of  American  goods  in  Asia  is  di- 
minishing. The  Orientals  are  already  able 
to  grind  their  own  wheat  more  cheaply  than 
they  can  get  it  from  Minneapolis.  India 
and  China,  not  to  speak  of  Japan,  are  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods.  The  Chinese  are 
making  steel  rails  for  their  own  roads.  "I 
cannot  help  believing,"  says  Mr.  Stone, 
"that  whatever  money  America  intends  to 
make  out  of  her  exports  to  China,  she  must 
make  soon." 

A  few  years  ago  —  during  the  short-lived 
flush  of  the  "era  of  expansion"  —  talk  like 
this  would  have  caused  us  consternation. 
But  now  that  Argentine  beef  and  Australian 
mutton  appear  on  Xew  York  dining-tables, 
now  that  China's  pig-iron  is  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound  cheaper  (in  spite  of 
the  tariil)  than  iron  from  Pittsburg  can  be 
laid  dovm.  there,  we  are  less  anxious  about 
foreign  markets  than  about  prices  in  the 
home  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  period  of  initial 
industrial  development  in  Asia,  the  great 
exploiters  of  natural  wealth,  in  all  lands 
where  there  is  accumulated  capital,  are 
watching  and  planning  for  the  control  of 
the  sources  of  supply.  When  the  Chinese 
learn  to  make  general  use  of  their  coal 
and  iron  ore,  it  will  be  profitable  to  control  it. 

For  many  reasons  —  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  any  point  of  view  you  will  — 
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Asia  is  more  interesting  than  it  ever  was; 
and  the  Americans  are  more  ignorant  of  it 
and  indifferent  to  it  than  any  other  impor- 
tant people.  Mr.  Stone  invites  us  to  wake 
up  and  learn  as  every  other  traveler  and 
student  of  world-affairs  does. 

A  SOCIALIST  CITY  IN  AMERICA 

THE  election  of  a  Social-Democratic 
government  by  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee was  a  dclinite  triumph  of  deliberate, 
persistent,  politically  organized  Socialism. 
There  was  no  fluke  nor  accident  about  it; 
no  unusual  city  conditions  explain  it;  and 
it  was  not  a  case  merely  of  sore-headedness 
in  the  old  parties.  It  was  a  clear  issue 
and  the  Socialists  won,  their  candidate  for 
mayor,  Mr.  Seidcl,  receiving  only  5,000 
votes  less  than  his  two  opponents  com- 
bined. The  victory  was  the  victory  of  the 
Social-Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, an  integral  part  of  the  National 
Social-Democratic  party.  It  was  the  result 
of  organized  agitation  and  ten  years'  work. 
In  1900,  the  party  in  Milwaukee  cast  2,473 
votes;  in  1902,  they  cast  8,453;  i^  i904> 
15,056;  in  1906,  16,837;  in  1908,  20,887, 
and  this  year  27,622.  Moreover,  Socialists 
were  elected  who  bear  such  American 
names  as  Alldridge,  Coleman,  Churchill, 
Welch,  Poor,  Thompson,  and  Gaylord. 

During  the  contest  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  newspapers  assailed  the  new 
party  as  revolutionary,  and  they  denounced 
its  head  as  a  bloody-minded  revolutionist 
with  a  definite  programme  of  violence.  The 
old  parties  placarded  blank  walls  with  such 
sentiments  as:  "Victory  for  the  Socialists 
means  a  conflict  with  the  red  flag  of  blood- 
lust."  "The  time  to  kill  the  serpent  is 
now;  to-morrow  may  be  too  late." 

The  people  did  not  believe  these  warn- 
ings or  fears,  for  the  Socialists  elected  the 
mayor,  the  whole  city  ticket,  (consisting 
of  the  controller,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
city  attorney),  seven  aldermen-at-large,  and 
fourteen  ward  aldermen  (a  majority), 
eleven  of  the  sixteen  supervisors,  and  their 
candidates  for  civil  court  judges. 

II 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  do  not  believe  that  the  election 
of    a    Socialist   government    will    bring   a 


bloody  revolution.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
they  are  bent  on  social  progress  and  are 
weary  of  the  old  political  ways  of  trying 
to  get  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  nothing 
done  to  injure  or  to  threaten  the  city's  wel- 
fare or  its  credit.  The  newly  elected  govern- 
ment is  too  wise  to  push  its  first  victory 
beyond  the  point  where  public  opinion 
will  sustain  it.  Its  integrity  is  not  questioned. 
Socialism  cannot  be  put  into  full  effect  in 
Milwaukee  or  any  other  American  city; 
for  the  state  laws  and  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  city  charter  will  allow  but  little 
of  the  full  plan  to  be  put  into  execution. 
But  the  Mayor  and  his  associates  talk 
of  the  following  things: 

A  general  investigation  and  clean-up  of  the 
municipal  government;  the  overthrow  of  grafters 
and  contractors'  rings,  and  discharge  of  super- 
fluous employees. 

Taxes  to  be  readjusted  so  that  their  burden 
will  fall  in  less  degree  upon  the  poor. 

Public  work  to  be  done  directly,  instead  of 
through  contractors.  Union  wages  to  be  paid, 
though  the  law  forbids  discrimination  between 
union  and  non-union  workers.  Work  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  unemployed  so  far  as  possible,  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  furnish  every  man  a  job. 

Street  railways  and  other  public  utilities  to  be 
required  to  give  better  service.  If  authority 
of  law  can  be  obtained,  public  service  enter- 
prises will  be  taken  over  by  the  city.  This 
would  mean  a  municipal  light  and  power  plant, 
and,  eventually,  municipal  docks,  street  rail- 
ways, railroad  terminal  and  belt  line,  wood  and 
coal  yards,  and  ice  plant — coal,  wood,  and  ice 
to  be  supplied  to  citizens  at  cost. 

A  public  abattoir,  public  baths,  street  closets, 
sanitary  inspection  of  workshops,  inspection  of 
food,  and  more  free  concerts  in  the  parks. 

An  effort  for  a  new  city  charter  giving  com- 
plete home  rule,  under  an  initiate  referendum 
and  the  right  to  recall.  Then,  free  text-books, 
free  medical  service,  free  dispensaries  and 
hospitals.  Slum  habitations  to  be  condemned 
and  replaced  with  modem  buildings,  rented 
slightly  above  cost. 

Suburban  territory  to  be  annexed  to  the  city 
and  laid  out  by  experts  with  a  \iew  to  healthful 
and  aesthetic  conditions  for  future  homes,  fac- 
tories, schools,  and  playgrounds. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  in  this  pro- 
gramme; almost  every  item  in  it  has  been 
carried  out  by  some  American  city.  Mr. 
Seidel's  owm  general  summar)'  of  his  pur- 
pose is:  "To  make  the  city  clean,  beautiful, 
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and  comfortable,  and  above  all,  a  safe 
place  for  our  boys  and  girls." 

If  he  gives  the  city  a  successful  adminis- 
tration, he  will  remove  from  many  minds 
much  of  the  alarm  that  the  word  Socialism 
causes.  The  ultimate  aim  of  Socialism  — 
the  abolition  of  most  forms  of  private  prop- 
erty —  is  hardly  imminent;  but  the  abolition 
of  private  monopolies  and  an  extension  of 
municipal  functions  are  already  going  on. 
And  it  is  evident  that  to  hasten  them  many 
men  are  willing  to  be  called  Socialists  or 
revolutionists  or  anything  you  will. 

The  old  parties,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
government  of  cities  goes,  will  do  well  to 
take  notice. 

ARE  WE  BECOMING  MORE  CORRUPT? 

PITTSBURG,  Albany,  and  Chicago  are 
ablaze  with  exposures  of  briber}'. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  politics  has 
reached  the  limit  of  corruption  and  that 
government  is  becoming  steadily  more 
corrupt.  To  balance  such  a  judgment,  it 
is  perhaps  justifiable  to  find  solace  in  the 
thought  that,  after  all,  things  are  no  worse 
than  they  used  to  be. 

"  'Twas  ever  thus,"  might  be  the  motto 
of  Gustavus  Myers's  voluminous  "Histor}' 
of  Great  American  Fortunes."  Mr.  Myers 
tells  us  of  the  all-embracing  corruption  (of 
the  very  sort  we  are  exposing  and  fighting 
to-day)  which  a  new  Captain-General,  sent 
out  from  England  to  the  American  Colonies, 
found  when  he  got  here  in  the  year  1700. 
This  Captain-General  was  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont.  In  his  first  communication  to 
the  British  Lords  of  Trade,  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont  reported  that  he  had  been  offered 
£io,<yx)  to  confirm  the  fraudulent  claim 
of  Colonel  Samuel  Adams  to  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  following  reports  he  exposed  a  dozen  big 
land-grabbing  conspiracies:  Captain  John 
Evans  had  given  the  preceding  Governor 
a  bribe  of  £100  to  grant  him  a  piece  of  land 
forty  miles  long  by  thirty  miles  deep  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Colonel  William 
Smith  had  secured  a  grant  of  forty  miles  of 
Long  Island  beach,  from  which  he  collected 
;^500  yearly  re^•enue  out  of  the  whale-catch 
there.  Henry  Beekman  got  a  tract  six- 
teen miles  long  in  Dutchess  County  and 
another  twenty  miles  long  on  the  Hudson. 


Peter  Schuyler  had  got  a  grant  fifty  miles 
long  on  the  Mohawk.  All  these  were  the 
results  of  corrupt  bargains  with  Governor 
Fletcher.  The  noble  Earl  tried  to  persuade 
the  Assembly  to  annul  these  grants,  but  at 
every  turn  he  found  that  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  Assembly  were  the  deepest  in 
the  mire. 

Mr.  Myers  reminds  us  that  in  1795  the 
Georgia  legislature  gave  5,000,000  acres 
of  public  land  to  a  Boston  syndicate.  The 
bribed  legislators  were  turned  out  and  a 
new  legislature  rescinded  the  grant  and 
solemnly  burned  the  deed;  but  the  L'nited 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  contract 
could  not  be  thus  repudiated,  and  Congress 
gave  the  syndicate  an  indemnity  award  of 
81,500,000.  In  Ohio,  in  the  years  following 
1830,  land-grabbers  bribed  government  land- 
officers  and  shut  out  legitimate  settlers. 
The  same  methods  were  notoriously  used 
during  this  period  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  In  the  Northwest  banded 
speculators,  such  as  those  composing  the 
Portage  Lake  Canal  Company  and  the  St. 
Mary's  Falls  Canal  Company,  got  gratuitous 
grants  of  "swamp"  lands  full  of  copper. 
The  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines  are  located 
on  a  "swamp"  thus  grabbed. 

There  are  people  who  remember  how 
Jay  Gould  went  to  Albany  with  a  satchel 
containing  8500,000  and  secured  the  legali- 
zation of  fraudulent  Erie  Railroad  stock. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  memory  of  living  men 
how  the  Third  Avenue,  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
the  Ninth  Avenue,  and  the  Belt  Line  car 
franchises  in  New  York  were  bribed  through 
the  New  York  board  of  aldermen,  nor  how 
Jak%  Sharp  distributed  half  a  million  among 
the  aldermen  for  the  Broadway  franchise. 

L'ndoubtedly,  "it  always  has  been." 
Whether  it  always  will  be  depends  on  the 
conscience  and  resolution  of  new  generations. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  LITERATURE— AS  USUAL 

THE  Dial,  the  critical  literary  journal 
founded  by  Mr.  Francis  F.  Browne, 
in  Chicago,  has  now  finished  its  thirtieth 
year,  not  only  creditably  but  (through  all 
the  changes  that  have  come  in  our  critical 
literature  within  that  time)  as  easily  the 
best-balanced  of  our  journals  of  its  class.  It 
has  kept  its  sane  course  of  common  sense 
and   fair  judgments   without   "smartness" 
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or  sensationalism  —  in  a  lield  of  great 
difficulty  and  of  slow  popular  appreciation. 
Thirty  years  of  continuous,  honest,  unweary- 
ing work  of  this  sort  mean  character. 

Especially  is  the  standard  of  the  Dial 
commendable  in  a  time  which  it  describes 
in  this  way: 

"Literature,  if  not  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, is  at  least  threatened  l)y  an  impairment 
of  credit  for  which  the  natural  remedy  would  be 
a  drastic  overhauling  of  its  securities  and  a  gen- 
eral retrenchment  in  most  directions.  There 
are  no  evident  signs  that  this  remedy  is  likely 
to  be  applied.  The  number  of  people  who 
write  tlimsy  novels  and  perpetrate  bad  poems 
and  bad  plays  goes  on  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  number  of  editors  and  publishers  who  en- 
courage these  misguided  persons  seems  to  grow 
at  nearly  the  same  rate.     .     .     . 

"During  the  last  half-century  the  world  has 
passed  through  one  of  the  golden  ages  of  liter- 
ature; but  the  age  in  which  we  now  live  is  at 
best  one  of  silver,  if  not  one  of  lead  or  plated 
metal.  The  most  enthusiastic  spokesman  of 
modernity  would  not  claim  for  the  best  score 
of  linng  writers  anything  like  a  parity  of 
importance  with  the  best  score  of  those  whose 
deaths  we  have  been  called  upon  to  chronicle 
with  such  painful  frequency  since  1880." 

This  is  a  dreary  oudook,  which  everybody 
may  not  share.  The  trouble  with  all  such 
hopeless  pronouncements  (and  they  have 
been  made  at  every  period  since  literature 
began)  is  that  there  may  be  a  score  of  writers 
to-day  who  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  next 
generation  as  the  great  twenty  of  the  last 
generation  are  now  regarded.  We  may  be 
living  in  a  dull  literar)^  day,  but  it  is 
worth  recalling  that  the  golden  age  has 
always  seemed  far  off — behind  us  or  before 
us.  May  the  Dial  add  hopefulness  to  its 
other  virtues! 


AN  EDITOR  TO  HONOR 

GW.  ALDRIDGE,  a  discredited 
•  Republican  member  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  after  his  resignation  sought 
vindication  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  district  ably  represented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Perkins.  Although  he  controlled  the 
Republican  machine  in  a  strong  Republican 
district,  he  was  ignominiously  defeated  by 
Mr.  Havens,  Democrat  —  to  the  credit  of 
the  voters  in  the  district. 

One  incident  of  that  campaign  is  worth 
telling.  The  Rochester  Evening  Times  is  a 
Republican  paper.  For  reasons  upon  which 
we  have  not  facts  enough  to  pass  judgment, 
the  owner  of  the  Evening  Times  supported 
Aldridge.  The  editor,  Mr.  Livy  S.  Rich- 
ards, although  he  is  a  Republican,  could  not 
support  Aldridge.  Although  he  is  depen- 
dent on  his  pen  for  a  living,  he  did  not  take 
a  vacation  for  a  few  weeks  nor  content  him- 
self with  writing  about  the  fundamental 
virtues  or  about  foreign  affairs.  Nor  did 
he  seek  notoriety  or  martyrdom  by  osten- 
tatiously rising  up  in  rebellion.  He  recog- 
nized the  right  of  his  employer  to  decide 
whom  the  paper  should  support;  but  he  kept 
his  self-respect  by  giving  up  his  job.  He 
had  been  given  to  tmderstand  that  as  editor 
he  should  be  free,  and  he  had  been  free  to 
write  his  own  convictions  till  this  cam- 
paign came  on.  Then  the  ways  parted  and 
he  took  the  only  road  on  which  he  could 
travel  with  his  own  regard. 

This  is  not  chronicled  as  an  exceptional 
act.  Yet  is  the  like  of  it  very  common? 
While  an  editor  who  surrenders  himself 
deserves  reproach,  and  an  editor  who 
stands  erect  deserves  no  especial  praise, 
yet  isn't  this  incident  worth  recording  in  a 
world  of  weak  men  and  of  easy  evasions  ? 


PARTIES  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


WE  are  come  to  a  new  chapter  in 
our  party  history.  It  was  just 
fifty  years  ago  that  the  Repub- 
lican part)'  elected  its  first  President.  Dur- 
ing this  half-century  it  has  had  the  Presi- 
dency for  fort)'-U\'r)  years;  and  during  six 


of  the  eight  years  of  a  Democratic  President 
it  controlled  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. For  only  two  years  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Lincoln  was  the  Democratic  party 
in  full  possession  of  the  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fourteen  years  the  Republican 
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party  has  held  both  the  Presidency  and 
Congress. 

The  Democrats,  too,  had  a  half-century 
of  power.  It  was  in  1801  that  Jefferson's 
party  took  possession  of  the  Government. 
It  continued  in  charge  of  it  from  that  date 
(except  during  the  administrations  1840-44 
and  1848-52)  until  i860.  In  round  num- 
bers, then,  each  part)'  has  held  a  half- 
century  of  power  —  with  short  intervening 
victories  by  the  other.  The  crisis  which  the 
Democratic  party,  after  fifty  years  of  power, 
proved  unable  to  meet,  was  no  more  \ital 
than  the  crisis  that  now  confronts  the  Repub- 
lican party.  But  the  Republican  masses 
are  not  so  violently  spht  as  the  Democratic 
masses  were  in  i860. 

The  other  day  a  Republican  Senator, 
standing  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  asked: 

"^\^lat  is  wrong  with  the  Republican  party? 
We  were  shocked  when  we  heard  the  results  of 
the  election  in  a  Massachusetts  district.  We 
were  overwhelmed  and  dismayed  when  we  read 
the  dispatches  announcing  the  outcome  in  a  New 
York  district.  Some  people  attribute  this  dis- 
turbance, this  loss  of  faith  in  the  Republican 
party,  to  the  tariff;  some  to  the  Postal  Savings 
bill;  some  to  this  measure  and  some  to  that. 

"Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  it  is  not 
due  to  any  particular  law.  This  result  in  Massa- 
chusetts, this  result  in  New  York,  the  turbulent 
waters  that  are  stirring  everj'where,  are  simply 
evidences  that  the  people,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  are  wondering  whether  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  the  high  duties  that  have  devolved  upon  it. 
They  are  wondering  whether  our  ears  are  as 
keen  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people  as  they 
are  quick  to  listen  to  the  wants  of  the  interests. 

"I  am  not  saving,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that 
this  political  disturbance  is  because  the  people 
have  any  more  faith  in  the  Democratic  part}' 
than  they  had  before.  It  is  due  to  a  gradually 
weakening  confidence  in  the  public  servants 
who  have  been  endowed  with  power  by  the 
Republican  voters  of  the  United  States." 

This  is  a  true  indictment.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  under  its  commercial  leadership 
in  Congress,  has  fast  lost  the  moral  approval 
of  the  people;  and  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.  Its  commercial  leadership  must 
yield  to  moral  leadership  or  the  party  will 
lose  power.  It  could  be  swept  from  power 
easily  if  the  Democrats  had  leaders  that 
inspired  the  moral  confidence  of  the  people. 
But  because  of  the  imorance  of  the  Demo- 


cratic party,  the  change  that  is  most  likely 
to  happen  is  a  change  of  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress.  The  downfall  of  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  early  retirement  of  Senator 
Aldrich  and  Senator  Hale  point  to  such  a 
change. 

Since  these  events  were  deferred  too  long, 
the  Democrats  will  be  likely  to  gain  control 
of  the  House  and  perhaps  considerably 
reduce  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate.  Their  chance  of  winning  the  Presi- 
dency is  yet  too  uncertain  to  speculate  about. 
If  we  could  imagine  a  world  without  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Democrats 
would  have  the  better  outlook.  But  they 
are  both  with  us  and  the  very  presence  of 
each  works  to  the  same  end  —  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Republican  opportunity.  For, 
in  this  time  of  the  loosening  of  party  ties, 
personalities  count  for  more  than  in  times 
of  party  compactness.  Mr.  Brj-an  has 
progressively  weakened  his  party  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  progressively  strengthened 
his. 

And  the  faction  morally  strongest  in 
either  party  now  is  the  Republican  Insur- 
gents. They  have  won  more  significant 
victories  and  wrought  more  significant 
changes  during  this  session  of  Congress 
than  the  political  managers  seem  yet  to 
understand. 

They  opened  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  so  that  "  a  bill  may  be  read  before  it  is 
passed."  The  retirement  of  two  dominant 
Senators  will  radically  change  the  methods 
in  the  Senate  and  put  upon  every  Senator 
a  greater  responsibility.  When  Senators 
can  no  longer  blindly  follow  leaders,  they 
must  show  their  individual  qualities.  Most 
of  all,  the  Insurgents  have  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  They  hold  to  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Republican  part}',  especi- 
ally to  the  individual  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity; and  they  are  free  enough  and  cour- 
ageous enough  to  apply  it  to  present  con- 
ditions. \\Tien  a  Democratic  Senator  (Mr. 
Rayner)  proposed  that  they  become  Demo- 
crats and  an  Insurgent  Senator  (Mr.  Dol- 
liver)  declined  the  invitation,  the  whole 
party  situation  was  made  plain.  The  Demo- 
crats said:  "You  are  dissatisfied.  Come 
with  us  and  we  can  win."  The  Insurgents 
replied:  "We  thank  you, but  we  do  not  trust 
vour  judgment  nor  your  management,  and 
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with  a  new  kind  of  leader  we  can  ourselves 
win."     And  their  chance  is  good. 

II 

A  winning  national  political  programme 
is  not  hard  to  construct.  Opposition  to 
privilege  is  its  main  plank.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  essence  of  Jefferson's  programme 
when  he  won  for  his  party  its  long  lease  of 
power,  and  it  was  the  essence  of  Lincoln's 
programme  when  he  won  for  his  party  its 
long  lease  of  power.  At  each  period  the 
principle  was  applied  to  different  problems; 
and  it  must  be  applied  to  a  still  different 
group  of  problems  now.  But  it  is  the  same 
fundamental,  unchanging  American  battle- 
cry  —  the  purpose  that  justifies  our  con- 
fidence in  Republican  government. 

Rejoice  at  it  or  regret  it,  as  you  may 
(and  there  are  many  good  men  who  regret 
it  and  more  who  rejoice),  the  man  that 
stands  for  this  fundamental  principle  more 
clearly  than  any  other,  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses,  is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  man 
who  stands  for  it  far  more  effectively  than 
any  other  in  the  Democratic  party  or  any 
other  now  in  executive  authority  in  either 
party,  is  William  J.  Gaynor. 

Ill 

To  illustrate  the  present  application  of 
this  principle  of  opposition  to  privilege, 
consider  the  two  prevalent  points  of  view 
that  men  take  of  government.  They  are 
really  two  outlooks  on  life. 

The  first  point  of  view  is  that  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  equal,  that  every  man  shall 
have  a  fair  field  and  free  play  so  long  as  he 
does  not  restrict  the  opportunities  of  others, 
but  no  further.  It  is  this  idea  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  American  life.  This  is  the  road 
that  has  seemed  to  all  who  belie\e  in  popular 
government  to  lead  to  continuous  human 
elevation. 

The  other  point  of  view  starts  with  the 
unfortunate  fact  that,  even  with  the  greatest 
practicable  equality  of  opportunity,  most 
men  will  remain  weak.  Therefore  the 
minority  of  the  stronger  will  always  lead  the 
majority  of  the  weaker,  and  the  few  strongest 
will  lead  all.  In  fact,  all  human  progress 
comes  by  strong  leadership;  and  there  is  no 
other  law  in  biology  or  in  social  and  indus- 
trial life   than   the   survival   of  the   fittest. 


This  philosophy  of  life  and  of  government 
maintains  that,  if  to-day  you  could  striji  the 
fortunate  and  the  strong  of  inherited  and 
acquired  advantages,  the  same  advantages 
would  quickly  be  won  again  by  a  small 
group  of  the  most  capable;  that  in  the  long 
run  those  who  have  won  advantages  deserved 
to  win  them;  and  that  therefore  all  restraint 
of  men  prevents  the  development  of  natural 
leadership  and  holds  back  all  progress. 

Let  us  apply  these  two  points  of  view  to 
the  part  that  great  corporations  play  in 
our  industrial  and  political  life. 

A  corporation  is  a  lever  —  a  big  corpora- 
tion a  long  lever.  By  means  of  it  a  man 
or  a  small  group  of  men  can  exert  a  power 
far  greater  than  their  individual  strength  — 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
lever.  Another  and  even  greater  advan- 
tage that  it  has  over  an  individual  is  its  con- 
tinuous existence.     It  outlives  individuals. 

By  the  second  philosophy  of  progress  — 
that  we  go  forward  only  by  the  strength  of 
the  strong  —  the  corporation  is  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  most  powerful  tool  invented 
in  industrial  life.  It  concentrates  leader- 
ship. By  any  measure  of  progress  the 
corporation  is  a  useful  tool,  provided  it  do 
not  have  artificial  advantages  that  restrict 
individual  opportunity.  But,  under  the 
theory  of  popular  government  and  free 
opportunity,  it  must  be  made  to  serve  the 
individual,  not  to  crowd  him  out. 

By  one  philosophy  corporations  must  be 
left  practically  free,  and  by  the  other  they 
must  be  very  rigidly  restricted. 

You  may  apply  these  two  theories  of  life 
and  of  government  to  the  tariff;  to  postal 
savings  banks;  to  banking  and  currency 
systems.  In  every  application  you  will 
find  the  line  of  division  and  the  line  of  battle. 
Everywhere  the  same  question  arises  — 
where  do  individual  rights  end,  and  beyond 
what  point  may  the  strong  work  and  win 
according  to  their  strength  ? 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  line 
of  battle  now,  nor  any  doubt  about  the 
final  result.  Awkwardly,  sometimes  angrily, 
sometimes  unjustly,  often  at  the  hands  of 
demagogues,  but  surely,  the  people  are  going 
to  regain  the  opportunities  for  the  many 
against  the  concentration  of  privilege  for  a 
few.  And  this  is  the  cue  to  the  whole 
present  political  situation. 
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A  SHORT  time  ago  a  man  from  an 
up-state  town  in  Xew  York  came 
into  this  office  with  a  little  roll  of 
bonds  and  stocks,  and  wished  to  know  how 
good  they  were  for  him  to  hold.  He  was 
a  retired  brick  manufacturer.  Most  of  his 
fortune  was  represented  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  yards  that  he  had  owned  and  sold. 
As  this  mortgage  was  paid  oflf  year  by 
year  he  invested  the  proceeds  in  bonds 
and   stocks. 

His  stocks  may  be  passed  by  without 
comment.  They  consisted  of  small 
blocks  of  well-known  industrials,  mostly 
in  Xew  York  state.  "I  know  those 
fellows,"  he  said,  "and  I  hold  these 
stocks  as  a  way  of  backing  them.  If 
there's  anything  wrong  with  them,  I'm 
likely  to  hear  of  it." 

Two  of  his  bonds  were  bought  in  1908,  and 
were  good,  solid,  railroad  issues,  also  in  Xew 
York.  They  passed  without  comment. 
.\nother  bond  was  a  lien  on  a  power  plant 
established  about  five  years  ago.  He  bought 
it  at  a  price  to  yield  him  nearly  6  per  cent. 
It  is  now  an  established  issue  of  its  sort, 
and  has  a  good  market  of  the  class.  He 
could  sell  it  with  a  profit  of  about  5  per  cent, 
if  he  liked. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  he  was  asked. 

"My  bank  is  the  correspondent  of 

&  Co.  in  X'ew  York,"  he  said,  "and  they 
thought  it  was  good.  It's  too  far  out  West 
for  me;  but  I  guess  that's  prejudice.  I've 
got  to  Hke  it." 

It  was  good.  Then,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, he  unrolled  three  other  bonds  for 
Si, 000  each. 

"These  are  the  ones  I'm  not  so  sure 
about,"  he  said.  "I  bought  them  all,  at 
different  times,  from  a  young  fellow  who 

travels  up   our  way   for  &   Co.,    of 

Philadelphia.  He  is  a  good  talker.  He 
tells  me  that  many  of  the  banks  in  Penn- 
sylvania buy  these  things,  and  I  ha\e  always 
taken  his  word  for  it.  But  I  read  in  the 
local  newspaper  the  other  day  that  half  the 
bonds  of  power  companies  in  the  country- 


are  not  good;  and  I  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  these." 

Two  of  them  were  the  bonds  of  new  power 
companies.  The  third  was  an  industrial, 
a  junior  bond  of  a  well-known  company. 

A  glance  at  the  power  bonds  showed  that 
they  belong  to  a  big  group  of  flotations 
that  has  come  to  the  surface  within  the  past 
t^-o  years.  Both  bonds  at  the  outset  were 
sold  with  a  stock  bonus  and  at  a  discount. 
According  to  his  memorandum,  this  man 
had  bought  both  during  their  periods  of 
flotation. 

"Did  you  get  a  stock  bonus  with  this?" 

"Xo  —  I  got  the  bond  at  a  discount  of 
2  per  cent.,  and  that's  all." 

"Do  you  know  in  what  stage  of  con- 
struction this  plant  is  at  the  present  time?" 

"It's  finished,  isn't  it?" 

"It  is  still  in  process  of  construction,  it 
has  not  earned  a  cent,  and  the  interest  on 
your  bonds  is  still  paid  out  of  the  money 
you  paid  in." 

The  visitor  gasped.  "I  thought  it  was  a 
bargain." 

Xow  at  the  time  it  was  sold,  that  bond 
was,  and  is  to-day,  a  bargain.  The  buyers,  M 
when  the  bonds  were  first  sold,  got  a  bonus  % 
of  S500  stock  with  e\ery  Si, coo  of  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  now  worth  about  S950  and 
the  stock  is  worth  about  S225.  The  cost  to 
the  original  buyers  was  about  SQ75  for  both. 
When  he  learned  these  facts  the  visitor 
puzzled  for  a  minute,  then  came  to  this  con- 
clusion : 

"I  guess  I  got  the  right  thing,  but  I  got 
it  from  the  wrong  man,  didn't  I?" 

The  second  bond  was  somewhat  similar. 
The  ex-brick-maker  described  it  in  his  own 
way : 

"It's  still  in  the  fire,  I  guess." 

It  is.  He  paid  for  it  cash,  S985,  and 
interest.  It  pays  its  interest.  The  power 
company  is  a  good  prospect.  It  is,  however, 
located  in  a  section  of  the  countr>'  where 
there  are  to-day  few  industries  using  power 
of  any  sort,  for  coal  is  \ery  high  there.  The 
power   is    there  —  always   has   been  —  and 
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the  {)romotcrs  of  the  power  company  believe 
that  with  j)Ower  cheap  a  great  manufactur- 
ing development  will  take  place.  In  fact, 
they  have  many  contracts  to  furnish  power 
to  new  i)lants  that  will  start  up. 

Yet  the  company  is,  strictly  speaking, 
"in  the  fire."  When  its  construction  is 
done  and  the  industrial  development  has 
come,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  very  excellent; 
or  it  may  not. 

Both  these  bonds  are  good  enough  securi- 
ties of  their  class.  This  particular  buyer, 
however,  got  them  from  the  wrong  kind  of 
a  dealer.  He  believed,  when  he  bought, 
that  the  companies  had  done  their  construc- 
tion, were  earning  money,  and  were  solidly 
established.  He  was  induced  to  regard  the 
bonds  as  "investments,"  and  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  their  ultimate  value  depended  on 
certain  future  contingencies. 

He  should  have  received  with  each  of  them 
a  substantial  bonus  of  stock.  If  a  man 
when  he  buys  a  bond  assumes  some  of  the 
larger  risks  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  plant  or  of  a  railroad  or  of  any  other 
industry,  he  ought  to  get  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  to  compensate  him  for  that  risk.  The 
theory  is  that,  since  the  stock  will  get  all  the 
profits  over  a  certain  limited  amount,  it  is 
supposed  to  carr)'  also  all  the  risk.  If  the 
bondholder  assumes  some  of  the  risk  he  also 
ought  to  get  some  of  the  profits,  if  there  be 
any. 

As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  New  York  the 
visitor  is  holding  both  his  bonds;  but  he 
has  determined  that  hereafter  he  will  learn 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  bonds  he  buys. 
His  banker,  in  the  case  of  the  two  power 
bonds  and  the  one  industrial,  belongs  in  the 
third  or  fourth  class  of  retail  bond-dealers. 
He  filled  his  orders  by  taking  bonds  from  the 
big  retail  dealers,  keeping  a  small  amount 
of  cash  as  commission  and  putting  the 
"bonus"  in  his  pocket.  He  is  probably  not 
dishonest;  but  his  customers  always  pay  high 
for  their  bonds  and  stocks. 

'This  buyer,  like  many  thousands  of  others 
all  over  the  country-,  is  just  learning  how  to 
buy  public-utility  bonds.  A  "  public  utility" 
is  a  bond  that  represents  the  property  and 
good-will  of  a  company  organized  to  supply 
service  to  the  public.  It  may  be  gas,  elec- 
tric-light, water,  street  transportation,  power, 
or  e\en  heat.     It  is  to-day  the  biggest  acti^•e 


class  of  securities  for  the  people  outside 
of  the  standard  railroad  bonds  and  possibly 
real-estate  mortgages. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  most  conservative  of 
the  banking  houses  of  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  sold  such  bonds  only  with 
much  hesitation.  They  were  new  in  those 
days.  Now  everybody  handles  them.  You 
can  buy  them  from  the  most  hide-bound 
banking  houses  in  the  United  States,  In 
fact,  many  of  the  very  best  banking  houses 
in  the  bond  business  now  make  most  of  their 
profits  out  of  such  bonds  and  deal  in  the 
standard  old  railroad  bonds  more  as  an 
advertiserHCnt  than  anything  else. 

Naturally  the  prejudice  against  public- 
utility  bonds  dies  hard;  but  it  is  dying, 
and  it  ought  to  die.  Many  of  the  street- 
railway  and  electric-light  bonds  of  ten 
years  ago  —  called  speculative  at  that 
time  —  are  already  underlying  bonds,  with 
millions  of  other  bonds  and  paid-in 
stock  now  standing  behind  them.  These 
old  bonds  are  ver)'  good  securities.  A 
man  who  owns  them  may  be  very  com- 
fortable indeed  and  never  worry  about  his 
interest  payments. 

Right  now  there  are  dozens  of  issues  of 
power  and  electric-light  bonds  sold  to  the 
public.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  estab- 
lished class;  but  most  of  them  are  in  their 
early  stages.  A  buyer  should  discriminate 
very  carefully.  If  he  has  the  right  kind  of 
a  banker  he  will  get  a  fair  judgment  from 
him;  for  an  honest  banker  does  not  sell  bonds 
on  a  plant  under  construction  as  if  they  were 
bonds  of  finished  projects.  He  points  out 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the  plant  is  fin- 
ished. He  tells  how  many  factories  are  ready 
to  buy  power.  He  tells  how  many  other 
factories  are  going  to  be  built  —  so  far  as  he 
knows.  He  does  not  talk  wildly  and  with 
enthusiasm  about  future  customers  for  the 
plant  as  though  they  were  already  standing 
around  with  signed  contracts,  waiting  only 
for  the  electric  current. 

The  main  thing  in  making  this  kind  of  an 
investment  is  to  "buy  right."  You  can 
buy  standard  railroad  bonds  from  a  bucket 
shop,  if  you  like,  provided  you  pay  cash. 
You  can  sell  them,  if  you  ever  wish  to, 
through  any  banker  you  happen  to  meet  — 
provided,  again,  you  see  that  you  get  the 
money  right  away.     But  if  you  buy  public- 
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utility  bonds  from  "any-old-firm"  you  will 
search  the  world  in  vain  for  somebody  to  sell 
them  for  you  after  the  "any-old-firm"  has 
disappeared,  or  moved  on  to  another  section 
of  the  countr}%  or  taken  all  your  money  that 
it  thinks  it  can  get.  You  may  then  hear 
the  well-worn  plirase:  "We  are  not  bidding. 
We  are  selling  the  bonds,  not  buying  them." 

Ordinary  common  sense  will  guide  the 
buyer  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  the  railroad 
bond  field.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  5  per  cent. 
on  his  investments  to  make  up  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  I  should  pick  out  for 
him  the  public-utilit}'  bonds  of  the  better 
classes.  They  are  safer  than  second  or 
third  mortgages  of  the  weaker  railroad  com- 
panies, and  you  have  to  go  quite  a  way  down 
the  railroad  list,  these  days,  to  get  5  per  cent, 
on  your  investments. 

In  return  for  the  higher  rate,  you  ought  to 
understand  that  you  have  to  sacrifice  one 
of  two  things:  safety  of  principal  and  inter- 
est, or  quick  marketability. 

Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  rather  give 
up  some  of  the  quick  marketabilit)'  of  the 


listed  bond  than  to  give  up  safety.  In  the 
public-utility  field  —  the  better  classes  of 
such  bonds  —  you  give  up  only  a  certain 
part  of  the  marketability.  Most  of  the 
reputable  houses  that  handle  such  bonds 
provide  also  a  fairly  good  market  for  them, 
and  are  willing  to  take  them  back,  in  nor- 
mal times,  at  a  regular  market  price. 

Further  down  the  list,  you  get  a  still 
larger  income,  less  marketability,  and,  in 
many  cases,  less  safety.  StiU  further  down, 
you  leave  the  investment  field  entirely  and 
get  a  purely  speculative  bond  that  cannot 
be  sold  and  that  has  little  guaranty  of  safety, 
no  matter  how  good  its  speculative  chances 
may  be. 

Don't  forget  our  visitor's  simile  of  the 
bricks  that  are  still  "in  the  fire."  If  you 
buy  bricks  before  they  are  finished,  or  bonds 
on  plants  that  have  their  destiny  yet  to  work 
out,  be  sure  you  get  them  at  prices  or  under 
conditions  that  insure  you  something  to 
balance  your  risk;  and  don't  whine  if  you 
have  to  wait  for  a  while  for  the  fire  to  cool 
down.  C.  M.  K. 


IS  YOUR    BANK  VAULT  REALLY 
INSURED? 


IN  THE  year  1909,  107  American 
banks  were  the  \ictims  of  hold-ups 
and  burglaries,  and  the  money  loss 
was  8159,000. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  well  worth 
while  for  every  banker  to  discover  whether 
or  not  his  vaults  are  reaUy  insured  against 
nolence,  Most  bankers  carry  insurance, 
and  will  answer  off-hand  that  they  are  well 
protected.     But  are  they  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  bank-rob- 
ber}- incident  in  recent  histor)'  will  serve  best 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  burglar>'  poUcy 
locked  up  somewhere  is  not  always  a  real 
insurance  against  bank  loss. 

The  bank  cashier  in  a  Kentucky  town  was 
a  friend  of  the  central  telephone  operator. 
The  operator  cashed  to  take  his  sweet- 
heart to  a  \-illage  party,  and  he  asked 
the  cashier   to  come  up   and   take  charge 


during  the  early  evening.  The  cashier 
locked  up  the  bank,  went  upstairs  to 
the  telephone  exchange,  and  became,  pro 
tern,  a  telephone  operator.  A  friend 
dropped  in.  :\long  about  ten  p.  m.  the 
operator  came  back,  and  the  three  friends 
sat  and  talked. 

Two  men  came  through  the  door,  wear- 
ing masks.  At  the  point  of  a  revolver,  the 
three  unlucky  friends  hned  up  against  the 
wall,  and  one  of  the  intruders  went  through 
the  pockets  of  the  cashier.  He  found  the 
key  of  the  bank.  The  other  two  men  weffe 
then  bound  and  gagged.  The  cashier  was 
forced  to  conduct  the  robbers  to  the  bank, 
open  the  doors,  find  a  lamp,  and  Hght  it. 
The  \ault  door  was  opened  in  a  similar 
way.  The  safe  stood  exposed  to  \-iew.  It 
was  guarded  by  a  combination  lock,  not 
the  more  modem  timic-lock. 
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They  told  the  cashier  to  ojx'n  it.  He 
demurred.  They  made  initial  j)re{)arations 
to  blow  it  oj)en,  j)roj)Osing  to  use  the  body 
of  the  cashier  as  a  pad  to  deaden  the  noise 
of  the  explosion.  The  cashier  thought  it 
over  and  decided  to  meet  the  demand. 
He  opened  the  safe.  Several  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  specie  rewarded  the  raid. 
The  robbers  bound  and  gagged  the  cashier 
and  left  him  upstairs,  with  his  two  compan- 
ions, to  meditate  upon  the  stirring  events 
of  the  evening.  They  got  away  with  the 
loot. 

The  bank,  of  course,  put  in  a  claim  for 


had  j)aid  j^remiums  for.  They  took  it  into 
court  to  find  out. 

The  judge  in  the  circuit-court  found  for 
the  bank.  He  held  that  the  robbers  had 
used  both  force  and  tools,  as  provided  in  the 
contract.  They  had  apj)lied  force  to  the 
cashier  to  make  him  open  the  doors;  and 
the  cashier  himself  was  the  "tool"  of  the 
robbers! 

Somewhat  astonished,  but  thankful  that 
the  cashier  was  not  also  considered  an 
explosive,  the  insurance  company  took  an 
appeal.  The  higher  courts  were  more 
literal.     The  ultimate  decision  was  to  the 
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its  insurance.  The  company  met  the  de- 
mand by  citing  the  conditions  of  the  contract. 

The  bank,  it  appeared,  was  insured 
against  loss  ''  in  consequence  of  the  felonious 
abstraction  of  money  and  securities  from  the 
safe  by  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
have  made  entr>'  into  such  safe  by  the  use 
of  tools  or  explosives  directly  thereupon," 
and  against  loss  by  robbery  or  hold-up  pro- 
vided that  at  the  time  the  regular  force  of 
the  bank  was  at  work  in  the  bank. 

Clearly,  it  seemed,  these  provisions  did 
not  apply  to  the  case  in  point.  The  bank 
people,  however,  wanted  to  know  what  they 


effect  that  the  bank  could  not  recover,  as  the 
contract  evidently  meant  to  specify  the  use 
of  "burglar's  tools  or  explosives,"  and  not 
duress  applied  to  a  man.  The  case  stirred 
up  the  banking  world  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  The  Journal  0}  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  made  it  the  basis  of 
a  propaganda  for  a  new  form  of  burglary 
policy  that  would  really  cover  a  few  of  the 
losses  suffered  at  the  hands  of  burglars. 

In  most  of  the  up-to-date  burglary  policies 
issued  to  banks  to-day,  there  is  a  new  clause 
covering  such  hold-ups  as  the  one  that  is 
recorded  here.     The  premium  for  such  a 
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policy,  however,  is  higher  than  for  a  poUcy 
without  it,  if  the  bank  is  not  equipped  with 
a  time- lock.  Similarly  there  are  many 
poUcies  written  to-day  by  standard  com- 
panies that  co\"er  losses  by  dayUght  hold-up, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  staff 
may  be  out  of  the  bank.  Since  it  is  a  matter 
of  simple  common  sense  to  figure  that  rob- 
bers raiding  a  bank  in  broad  daylight  would 
be  most  Hkely  to  choose  the  hour  when  there 
are  fewest  men  in  the  bank,  the  utter  folly 
of  faihng  to  get  a  policy  that  oilers  this  safe- 
guard should  be  e\ident  to  anyone. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  of  banks  all  over 
this  country  that  are  paying  insurance  pre- 
miums to-day  on  policies  that  guard  against 
nothing  except  "entry  by  tools  or  explo- 
sives," or  hold-up  while  the  whole  force  is  at 
work.  Is  your  bank  one  of  them?  Why 
not  look  up  the  policy  and  find  out? 

Here  is  a  tale  of  the  Middle  West  that 
ought  to  make  some  people  think:  The 
directors  of  a  new  bank  instructed  the 
cashier  to  get  burglar)'  insurance  on  the 
vault  and  safe  and  contents.  He  knew  ver)' 
little  about  bank  insurance,  or  any  other 
kind.  He  called  up  his  friend,  the  local 
insurance  agent,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  could  get  ic.  Few  bank  policies  ever 
passed  through  this  agent's  hands;  but  he 
wrote  to  the  company  here  presented,  and 
finally  turned  up  with  a  list  of  questions 
about  the  equipment  and  safeguards  of  the 
bank. 

The  cashier  went  around  with  a  tape- 
measure,  filled  in  the  blanks  that  asked  for 
sizes,  and  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in 
that  line.  The  blanks  concerning  the 
equipment  did  not  bother  him.  A  certain 
door  was  hard,  and  shone  like  polished  steel. 
It  went  into  the  Ust  as  "  solid  steel." 

When,  a  few  months  later,  the  bank  was 
entered  and  robbed,  with  all  the  necessary 
concomitants  of  force  and  violent  entry, 
the  cashier  felt  quite  comfortable.  The 
bank  filed  its  claim  for  recovery.  The 
insurance  company  sent  a  man  to  look  over 
the  place,  armed  with  the  list  of  questions 
and  the  cashier's  answers. 

When  he  came  to  that  "solid-steel"  door 
he  smiled,  and  presently  went  away,  quite 
happy.  Then  the  bank  received  a  letter 
from  the  company  to  the  effect  that  liability 
was  denied  because   the    alleged    door   of 


solid  steel  was  merely  a  fireproof  door  of 
polished  sheet-iron  filled  with  concrete 
and  ofiered  no  resistance  to  the  burglars  at 
all.  The  cashier  looked  at  it,  and  learned 
something  about  doors  and  burglary  insur- 
ance all  at  the  same  time. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  afifair  was  a 
larger  lesson.  His  particular  policy,  he 
found,  was  voided  by  the  mistakes  he  had 
made.  Other  policies,  he  discovered,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  case  of  such  mistakes  the 
policy  is  not  voided,  but  only  partially 
voided.  The  policy  still  holds  good  for  as 
much  insurance  as  would  have  been  obtained 
for  the  same  premium  if  the  true  description 
had  been  given. 

It  cost  this  particular  bank  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  find  out  what  a  real  burglary- 
insurance  policy  is.  It  ought  to  cost  very 
little.  The  records  of  the  companies  are 
well  known  among  the  insurance  agents 
and  brokers  of  the  larger  cities,  and  it  is  no 
defense  to  plead  ignorance  or  innocence 
as  an  excuse  after  a  burglary. 

"I  thought  that  I  was  insured,"  said  a 
bank  president,  who  was  a  victim  in  1906, 
"but  I  found  out  that  I  was  merely  a  con- 
tributor to  the  dividend  fund  of  an  insur- 
ance company." 

Actually,  he  was  not  liable  to  his  depos- 
itors or  his  stockholders  on  account  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  terms  of  his  policy;  but 
morally  he  was  guilty  of  "contributory 
negligence"  in  the  matter  of  the  loss  of 
S2, 000-odd  met  with  by  his  bank. 

This  article  is  not  an  essay  on  bank 
burglary.  It  does  not  pretend  to  list  the 
ways  in  which  a  bank-burglary  policy  may 
be  voided,  evaded,  or  partially  invalidated. 
All  that  it  aims  to  do  is  to  raise  in  the  mind 
of  every  bank  oflicer  into  whose  hands  it 
falls  the  simple  question: 

"  Is  my  vault  really  insured  ?" 

If  you  are  not  dead  sure,  after  you  havei 
dug  your  policy  out  of  the  safe  place  where] 
you  put  it  without  reading  it  when  it  came] 
to   you,  write   to   an   intelligent   insurance 
broker,  or  to  one  of  the  bigger  agencies  that! 
handle  policies  of  many  companies  —  or,J 
if  you  like,  to  The  World's  Work.    It 
is  just  as  well  to  find  out  before  you   are] 
numbered  with  the  victims  when  the  ne\ 
detective    agency    makes    its    report    nej 
September. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  SCENES  OF  WHICH  MR.  TAFT  IS  THE  CENTRE  AS  HE  BUS- 
IES HIMSELF  AT  HIS  BIG  JOB  — TEMPERAMENT  OF  THE  MAN  REVEALED  IN 
CROWDED  DAYS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  — HOW,  BELIEVING  HIMSELF  MISUNDER- 
STOOD  BY   THE    PEOPLE,   A  SINCERE    PRESIDENT   SMILES   AND   GOES   HIS    WAY 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

(author  of  "a    week   in   the    white    house    with   THEODORE    ROOSEVELT") 


IT  doesn't  look  like  work.  It  is  done 
so  smilingly,  with  such  unfailing  good 
humor,  such  alacrity,  such  a  spring 
of  welcome  toward  each  new  phase  of  the 
job  as  it  presents  itself,  that  you  say  to 
yourself  "The  man  is  at  play." 

He  isn't,  quite.  Later,  you  come  to  know 
that  he  feels,  feels  keenly,  the  responsibilities 
of  his  office;  that  he  grieves,  grieves  deeply, 
over  the  misapprehensions  which  somehow 
have  fallen  upon  his  best  endeavors;  that 
sometimes  he  even  doubts  his  fitness  for  a 
post  which  seems  to  require  not  so  much 
a  concern  to  serve  as  a  vulgar  eagerness  to 
please.  There  are  episodes  every  day  that 
distress  him;  a  man  of  instinctive  sympathy, 
he  takes  much  to  heart  the  individual  trage- 
dies that  he  is  constantly  appealed  to 
interpose  in,  like  a  remedial  Fate.  There 
are  things,  a  dozen  times  a  day,  which  it  must 
sadden  him  to  have  to  refuse.  There  are 
plenty  of  things  to  anger  him,  that  do  anger 
him;  when  he  hears  ascribed  to  him  motives 
which  he  couldn't  possibly  harbor  for  a 
second,  there  mounts,  I  think,  in  the  Taft 
breast  a  hot  anger  that  a  less  virile  man 
couldn't  feel. 

Yet  he  is  good-humored  always,  sunny 
always.  His  cheerfulness  —  this  is  very 
clear,  after  a  while  —  is  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  good  conscience.  His  is  a  nature  which 
has  disciplined  itself  to  go  ahead  and  do 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  without  regard 
to  praise  or  blame. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  observing  President  Taft  at  his  work. 
During  the  greater  part  of  a  busy  week,  the 
President  allowed  me  to  sit  by  his  side  in 
his  ofSce  at  the  White  House  while  he 
received  visitors  and   transacted  business. 


Inevitably  I  was  witness  to  a  succession  of 
scenes  which  were  not  merely  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  in  themselves,  but  were 
amazingly  revealing  as  to  the  compelling 
motives  of  the  chief  actor  in  them.  The 
revelation  was  such  that  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  President  should  object  to  its  being 
imparted  to  the  public.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  man 
who  underrates  publicity,  though  publicity 
could  do  much  for  him.  He  will  be  per- 
fectly indifferent  whether  his  visitor  tells  or 
does  not  tell  what  he  saw  — ■  indififerent 
whether  the  telling  be  sympathetic  or  critical. 

IN   THE    president's   OFFICE 

The  setting  is  one  of  more  dignity  than 
any  previous  President  has  enjoyed.  The 
executive  offices  have  been  generously  en- 
larged. There  are  commodious  waiting 
rooms  and  ample  lobbies.  The  President's 
private  ofhce  is  now  an  oval  chamber  in 
olive-green  and  white,  with  some  archi- 
tectural grace  marking  the  Georgian 
fireplace,  the  windows  (their  curtains 
embroidered  with  the  national  arms  and 
crest) ,  and  four  doors  —  which  invariably 
puzzle  callers  unfamiliar  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  place.  On  the  walls  are  just 
two  pictures:  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, outraging  taste  in  a  garish  gilt  frame, 
and  a  painting  of  President  Taft's  father, 
looking  like  the  mellow  statesman  that 
he  was.  Half  encircling  the  room  are  set-in 
bookcases,  the  eight  doors  of  which  reflect 
eight  images  of  gesticulating  Congressmen. 
An  echo  inhabits  the  chamber  —  as  often 
is  the  case  with  oval  rooms  —  frequently 
conveying  the  whispers  of  cautious  visitors 
in  megaphone  utterance  to  ears  thirty 
feet  away. 
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The  President  would  be  satisfied  to  see 
his  visitors  in  a  public  whispering  gallery, 
but  most  of  them  think  that  they  have 
private  and  confidential  communications 
to  make,  and  some  now  and  then  succeed 
in  luring  him  to  the  adjoining  Cabinet 
Room,  through  the  open  door  of  which  the 
President's  voice  is  heard  speaking  more 
loudly  than  ever.  Mr.  Taft  has  never 
learned  to  whisper.  For  the  most  part,  he 
gives  audience  sitting  at  his  desk  or  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  expression 
"gives  audience"  may  not  be  a  republican 
one,  but  it  best  describes  what  the  President 
does.  IMr.  Taft  is  a  good  listener.  Mr, 
Roosevelt's  accomplishments  —  lay  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  President  gets  up  about  seven  o'clock. 
He  exercises,  breakfasts,  reads  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
glances  at  the  first  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Sun.  At  9.30  or  10  o'clock 
he  walks  by  his  private  passage  to  the 
executive  offices. 

On  his  desk  the  President  finds  a  list  of 
his  appointments  for  the  day,  the  letters 
which  demand  immediate  personal  attention, 
and  half  a  dozen  more  newspapers.  On 
top  always  lies  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier;  the  President  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  pungent  style  of  Mr.  Hemphill,  who 
is  just  taking  charge  of  a  Richmond  paper. 
Mr.  Taft  is  not  a  great  newspaper  reader, 
but  what  papers  he  does  read  he  reads  in 
their  original  state.  No  clippings  are  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

The  morning  letters  rarely  number  more 
than  a  dozen.  He  disposes  of  them  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  dictates  swiftly,  steadily, 
his  eyes  on  the  floor,  never  changing  a  word. 
Mr.  Taft  used  to  hesitate,  correct,  and 
revise  a  good  deal,  especially  when  dictating 
speeches.  He  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
making  his  first  dictation  generally  final. 
For  one  letter  which  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  President,  answers  ten.  But  the 
President  signs  nothing,  except  purely  formal 
notes,  which  he  has  not  himself  composed. 

THE    GENERAL    LEVEE 

The  first  appointments  are  fixed  for  ten 
o'clock.  For  a  few  minutes  before  that 
hour,  however,   the  doors  are  opened  for 


a  general  reception.  At  this  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  people  pass  rapidly  through 
the  office.  Each  has  a  grasp  of  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  and  a  word. 

It  is  a  case  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  They  come  from  ever>'  state  of  the 
Union,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
scious of  an  experience  to  be  ever  remem- 
bered and  to  talk  of.  Those  from  the 
South  and  West,  in  particular,  are  mani- 
festly exalted  with  patriotic  sentiments  as 
they  clasp  the  warm  hand  and  look  into  the 
sunny  eyes.     Everybody  goes  off  Smiling. 

"Not  ninety,  surely!"  exclaimed  the 
President  as  he  greeted  a  venerable  gentle- 
woman whose  son  had  mentioned  her  age. 

"No,  I  shall  be  ten  years  younger  from 
this  hour,"  was  the  instant  rejoinder. 

Behind  her  come  a  group  of  half  a  dozen      . 
nice-looking  schoolboys  from  Philadelphia. 
They  tell  the  President  that  they  are  "doing 
the  sights  of  Washington." 

"Go  to  the  Capitol,  young  gentlemen," 
the  President  advises.  "Sit  in  the  gallery 
a  while  and  listen.  You  will  hear  debates 
on  great  subjects,  and  you  will  see  —  well, 
I  hardly  like  to  tell  you  that  you  will  see 
what  one  of  your  Philadelphia  citizens, 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  used  to  say  might  be 
seen  there.  Mr.  MacVeagh  used  in  this 
connection  to  recite  the  instruction  given 
by  Count  Oxenstern  when  he  sent  his  son 
out  on  'the  grand  tour':  *Go,  my  son,'  he 
said,  '  and  observe  with  what  lack  of  wisdom 
the  States  of  the  world  are  governed.'" 
The  President's  smile  neutralized  the  ap- 
parent bitterness  of  the  remark. 

Travelers  from  Europe,  authors  with 
books  to  leave,  clergymen  and  editors, 
young  ladies'  schools,  have  their  swift 
turns.  "What  building  is  this?"  stage- 
whispers  a  pretty  miss.  Poor  child!  She 
has  been  dragged  about  her  country's  capital 
till  she  doesn't  know  the  White  House  from 
the  Census  Bureau,  A  Negro  thanks  the  ■ 
President  effusively  for  a  speech  he  had 
made  the  night  before  at  a  meeting  to  raise  1 
funds  for  Wilberforce  University,  The 
President  is  curious  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
collection,  "  Consid'able,  sah,  consid'able," 
was  the  noncommittal  answer.  "I  sup-| 
pose  that  means  you  got  your  hat  back, 
anyhow,"  laughed  the  big  patron. 
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As  a  rule,  ten  minutes  sees  the  ])ublic 
procession  disposed  of  and  the  doors  closed, 
to  open  only  for  those  favored  ones  for 
whom  engagements  have  been  made. 

ENTER    ALDRICH  AND   BOUTELL 

The  day  begins  with  Senator  Lodge, 
who  comes  to  report  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Senator 
Beveridge  is  on  hand  early  —  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  always  comes  early. 
Senator  Aldrich  is  closeted  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  minute  and  a  half;  he  assures 
the  President  that  the  Administration  Inter- 
state Commerce  Bill  will  be  given  the 
right-of-way  the  minute  that  appropriations 
are  disposed  of.  Senator  Smoot  follows 
him;  he  wants  a  little  advice  about  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  and  which 
the  Administration  is  willing  to  accept. 
Then  comes  Representative  Boutell  of 
Illinois. 

"Ho,  Boanerges  of  Protection!"  is  the 
greeting  he  gets.  And  the  Apostle  of 
Protection  begins  a  harangue  on  the  beauties 
of  the  Payne  Tariff.  Those  were  beautiful 
figures,  he  says,  triumphant  figures,  that 
he  had  prepared  for  the  President,  setting 
forth  ihe  benefits  vouchsafed  the  country 
by  this  great  work  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  wants  to  submit  some  other  figures  — 
an  analysis  of  the  reductions  made  by  the 
new  law  without  considering  silks  and 
liquors.  He  calls  the  President's  attention 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  newspapers. 
It  is  all  due  to  their  advertisers,  particularly 
the  department  stores.  These  embodiments 
of  iniquity  won't  allow  the  Chicago  papers 
to  publish  an  honest  statement  about  the 
tariff.  One  Chicago  correspondent  pre- 
pared and  sent  in  a  true  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Law,  showing 
it  to  be  the  most  scientific,  just,  and  benef- 
icent revenue  act  ever  passed.  His  dis- 
patch was  returned,  and  he  was  instructed 
to  send  what  his  newspaper  wanted,  and 
nothing  else.     So  says  Mr.  Boutell. 

The  Illinois  Congressman  impresses  it 
on  the  President  that  Chicago  needs  a  lesson 
from  headquarters.  The  President  is  going 
out;  won't  he  give  Chicago  the  straight 
goods?  Mr.  Boutell  knows  what  the 
straight  goods  is:  "  We  Republicans  must 
stand  by  the  tariff  settlement;  it  would  be 


traitorous  to  apologize  for  it  in  any  par- 
ticular. It  is  ours,  and  we  must  be  proud 
of  it.  It  is  the  best  revenue  producer  ever 
put  on  the  statute  books.  The  cost  of 
living  is  a  result  of  our  national  jjrosperity. 
The  tariff  has  not  caused  it.  It  is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon.  The  country  never 
enjoyed  such  prosperity,  and  it  is  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Republican  tariff 
that  did  it." 

Thus  are  the  not-unfamiliar  echoes  awak- 
ened by  the  Son  of  Thunder. 

President  Taft  is  a  good  listener,  even 
when  he  does  not  need  to  be  convinced. 

CONFERRING    WITH    CONGRESSMEN 

President  Taft  is  keenly  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  With  Senators  and 
Representatives  he  freely  discusses  the 
measures  under  consideration.  At  this 
moment  the  Railroad  Bill  is  the  centre  of 
legislative  interest.  Several  Senators  call 
for  enlightenment  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  and  the  Administration's  willingness 
to  accept  amendments.  Mr.  Taft  makes 
it  clear  that  he  is  not  insisting  on  the  bill  in 
detail.  He  listens  carefully  to  criticisms;  in 
two  cases  he  refers  Senators  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  draughting  of  proposed 
amendments.  No,  he  wouldn't  particularly 
oppose  a  proposition  to  lodge  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  instead  of  those  of  the 
Court,  the  power  to  order  publications  of 
rates;  he  does  insist  that  the  classification 
feature  be  retained. 

One  Senator,  suggesting  an  amendment, 
remarks:  "This  could  do  no  harm,  and 
would  satisfy  a  certain  public  sentiment." 

Mr.  Taft  takes  lire.  W^ith  immense 
vehemence  he  answers: 

"I  will  do  nothing  to  satisfy  public 
sentiment.  The  bill  may  be  altered  to 
make  it  more  effective,  but  I  will  have 
none  of  any  provision  worked  in  to  pacify 
anybody.  I  am  away  past  that.  When 
I  learn  I've  stirred  up  a  new  sort  of  criti- 
cism or  a  new  set  of  critics,  I  feel  a  sort  of 
gleeful  satisfaction!" 

CONFESSIONS    OF    A    PRESIDENT 

This  is  a  note  which  you  hear  again  and 
again.  We  have  to  do  with  a  President 
who  has  but  one  concern,  one  motive,  one 
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thought  —  the  good  of  the  countn-.  He 
resents  instantly  and  angrily  any  suggestion 
that  he  temporize  with  public  sentiment. 
PubHc  sentiment  as  it  reaches  Washington 
seems  to  him  a  thing  unstable  and  artificial. 
In  newspaper  criticism  he  takes  no  stock. 
He  puts  his  trust  in  the  good  friends  around 
him  and  the  consciousness  of  his  o\ati 
integrit}'.  He  has  come  —  it  is  no  secret 
that  President  Taft  has  come  —  to  despair 
of  popular  applause  or  even  of  popular 
understanding. 

Here  is  a  visitor  who  urges  a  campaign 
of  publicity;  he  tells  the  President  that 
all  the  countn,'  needs  to  bring  it  to  his 
side  again  is  a  knowledge  of  his  views  and 
his  purposes.  The  President  could  if  he 
would  command  a  far  greater  volume  of 
publicit}"  than  can  his  enemies.  He  ought 
to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Insurgents, 
give  the  public  the  facts,  beat  a  call  to  arms 
in  defence  of  causes  which  might  be  lost 
because  of  the  treason  of  the  very  men  who 
are  shouting  loudest  for  them. 

President  Taft  says  in  substance: 

"What's  the  use?  I  have  resigned  my- 
self to  misunderstanding.  I  don't  say  that 
I'm  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  but  1 
have  ceased  to  count  on  it  or  hope  for  it. 
I  must  wait  for  time  and  the  results  of  my 
labors  to  vindicate  me.  They  will  do  so. 
I  have  a  profound  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
people.  Their  final  judgment  will  be  right. 
But  it  will  not  be  given  till  the  results  are 
clear  —  as  they  will  be. 

"I  don't  want  any  forced  or  any  manu- 
factured sentiment  in  my  favor.  Besides, 
I  don't  believe  that  anything  I  could  do  or 
say  would  contribute  in  the  least  to  enlighten 
the  public  or  to  change  its  \iew.  I  simply 
can't  do  that  sort  of  thing,  anyhow.  That 
isn't  my  method.  They  who  know  me 
know  the  single-minded  purpose  of  my 
efforts  for  good  laws  and  good  administra- 
tion, and  they  know  the  hypocritical  nature 
of  most  of  the  enmit)'  my  measures  are 
meeting  with.  But  I  can't  undertake  to 
enter  into  long  explanations,  which  would 
do  no  good  anyhow. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  and  am 
going  to  do.  I  have  three  more  years  in 
which  to  give  the  country  the  ver\'  best 
ser\'ice  I  know  how  to  give  it,  in  my  own 
way.     There  isn't  going  to  be  much  said 


just  now,  but  there  are  going  to  be  things 
done,  before  the  countr}-  gets  through  with 
me,  that  ought  to  insure  a  final  judgment 
that  I  won't  be  ashamed  of." 

"Surely  more  than  three  years,  Mr. 
President,"  interjected  the  visitor.  "There 
is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  sen'e  the 
countn,'  a  second  term.  The  understanding 
will  come  long  before  the  first  term  is  over." 

Mr.  Taft  seemed  to  reject  the  idea  in- 
stantly   and    decisively. 

"No,  three  more  years." 

INSURGENTS    AND    MAG-\ZINES 

President  Taft  is  amazingly  frank  in  the 
expression  of  his  views  regarding  measures 
and  men  and  regarding  his  own  aims.  It 
is  a  fact  that  no  President  of  recent  years 
has  been  so  little  known  as  to  his  real 
personality  and  purposes.  Yet  no  one  has 
been  readier  ''to  give  himself  away"  to 
all  and  sundr}-  who  approach  him.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  as  the  country  looks  at  him 
from  afar,  is  no  little  of  an  enigma.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  seen  and  talked  to,  is  as  plain 
as  day. 

Much  that  has  been  said  about  him  he 
beheves  is  unjust,  uncharitable,  or  unin- 
formed. He  does  not  believe  that  it  repre- 
sents the  countr}''s  sober  thoughts.  He  is 
certain  that  it  doesn't  represent  what  the 
countn,-  will  think  when  his  record  is  com- 
plete. The  burden  of  his  thought  is  that 
the  honesty  and  the  wisdom  of  his  intentions 
will  be  so  fully  \indicated  by  results  that 
criticism  will  grow  ashamed  and  silent. 
He  felt  when  he  took  up  the  tariff  that  he 
would  be  visited  with  wrath  as  soon  as  any 
bill,  no  matter  what,  was  made  law.  Mr. 
Taft  believes  that  the  activities  of  certain 
of  the  Insurgents,  in  Senate  and  House, 
have  but  one  reason  —  namely,  to  embar- 
rass and  to  harass  him.  He  believes  the  only 
result  will  be  to  frustrate,  or  at  least  to  delay, 
legislation  and  to  give  the  Democrats  the 
next  House. 

Talking  with  more  than  one  visitor,  the 
President  expressed  himself  very  freely  on 
the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Mr.  Taft  does  not  accept 
this  criticism  as  sincerely  made.  He  attri- 
butes the  antagonism  of  the  magazine 
writers  chiefly  to  the  demand  for  muck- 
rake copy.     He  feels  it  the  more  keenly 
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because  the  magazines  arc  the  recipients 
of  what  he  calls  a  subsidy  from  the  Post- 
oflice  Department.  It  aj)j)ears  to  him 
gross  ingratitude  for  the  j)eriodical  press 
to  attack  the  Ciovemment  which  annually 
contributes  millions  of  dollars  to  its  support. 
Conscious  of  the  rectitud?  of  his  purposes, 
he  finds  it  imj)ossible  to  understand  how 
persons  so  well  informed  as  are  the  j)olitical 
writers  for  the  magazines  and  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  daily  papers  can  impugn  his 
motives  or  give  to  i)olitical  news  the  repre- 
sentations which  he  reads  in  the  press. 

AS   TO    SPEAKER    CANNON 

To  a  visitor  who  begged  the,  President  to 
give  the  country  some  assurance  respecting 
his  attitude  toward  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,   Mr.  Taft  replied: 

"I  don't  think  anything  that  I  could  say 
would  persuade  the  country  to  understand 
me  in  this  matter.  What  I  am  anxious 
about,  anyhow,  is  not  to  be  understood,  but 
to  get  the  work  done  that  I  want  done.  I 
suppose  the  public  imagines  that  when  I 
want  to  put  a  measure  through  Congress, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  send  across  to  the  Capitol 
and  say  so.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  I  have 
to  use  what  influence  I  possess  in  the  way 
that  promises  best.  I  have  to  use  the 
machinery  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cannon  is 
the  head  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  the  head  of  the  organi- 
zation. I  have  to  work  by  means  of  the 
organization  and  of  its  head.  I  have  need 
of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  votes  of  the 
organization,  just  as  I  may  have  need  of 
the  Insurgents. 

"When  the  country  gets  through  with 
me,  perhaps  it  will  understand  that.  Mean- 
while, I  just  go  ahead  in  my  own  way. 

"As  for  the  Cannon  question,  it  will 
settle  itself.  I  don't  concern  myself  much 
about  it.  I  have  other  things  to  think 
about."  (All  this  was  said  before  the  Con- 
gressional revolution  of  March  i8th.) 

Those  about  President  Taft  have  under- 
stood perfectly  his  attitude  toward  the 
Speaker.  He  has  treated  him  with  con- 
sideration because  he  has  been  a  power  in 
Congress  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Government.  He  believes  that  he 
has  been  too  promiscuously  abused.  But 
he  probably  hopes  that  his  term  as  Speaker 


will  end  with  the  i)resent  Congress.  He  is 
not  responsii^le  for  Mr.  Cannon's  position, 
and  he  belie\es  that  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
alleged  abuses  of  the  Speakership  lies 
with  the  C'ongress  and  not  with  the  Execu- 
tive. The  President  has  felt  that  his 
business  with  Congress  was  not  to  reform 
it,  but  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  legislation 
that  he  could. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  White  House, 
the  President  expressed  himself  as  hopeful 
that  the  chief  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  him  to  Congress  would  go  through. 
His  programme  at  this  time  included  acts 
to  regulate  issuing  of  injunctions  without 
notice;  to  authorize  the  President  to  make 
temporary  withdrawals  of  areas  of  public 
lands;  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certificates 
against  the  reclamation  fund;  to  establish 
postal  savings  banks;  to  amend  the  inter- 
state commerce  law,  and  to  confer  separate 
statehood  on  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

"Jim"  Watson,  late  Republican  whip 
in  the  House  and  later  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Indiana,  came  in  one 
day  to  confer  on  party  conditions  in  the 
Hoosier  State,  and  casually  imparted  his 
emphatic  conviction  that  Arizona  would 
send  two  Democratic  Senators  to  Washing- 
ton. He  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  the 
President's  faith  in  Secretary  Hitchcock's 
assurance  that  the  new  state  would  be 
Republican. 

With  his  Congressional  visitors  the  Presi- 
dent discusses  measures  as  one  man  with 
another.  His  manner  is  earnest  but  always 
pleasant,  his  personality  entirely  captivating. 
Those  who  have  seen  and  heard  Mr.  Taft 
on  the  platform  ha\'e  little  conception  of 
his  personal  winsomeness.  He  does  not 
drive;  he  draws.  The  atmosphere  about 
him  is  filled  with  sunlight  and  serenity. 
His  scul  is  as  open  as  his  eye  is  limpid  and 
clear.  In  him  speak  sincerity,  conscious- 
ness, and  indifference  to  everything  but 
what  he  regards  as  public  good.  His  zeal 
is  not  so  much  tempered  with  good  nature 
as  steadily  enforced  by  it. 

DEALING    WITH    CAISTDIDATES 

"I  entered  on  the  Presidency,"  the 
President  said,  as  he  discussed  with  General 
Streeter  the  possibility  of  finding  a  place 
for  somebody  from  rock-ribbed  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  "  I  entered  on  the  Presidency  under 
very  peculiar  conditions.  No  President 
was  ever  situated  quite  as  I  was  in  respect 
to  patronage.  Practically  all  the  appointees 
of  President  Roosevelt  were  as  much  friends 
of  mine  as  they  were  of  the  President  who 
appointed  them.  I  couldn't  ask  them  to 
step  down,  and  there  are  very  few  unsug- 
gested  resignations,  I  assure  you.  The 
result  is  that  I  have  had  few  chances  to 
make  appointments.  No  President,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  had  so  few  places  for  his  friends." 

Replying  to  a  criticism  of  an  appointment, 
the  President  remarked  somewhat  sadly, 
"I  am  afraid  I  am  not  suited  to  this  place. 
I  confess  I  can't  take  it  much  to  heart 
who  gets  a  collectorship  or  a  post-office. 
One  does  the  job  about  as  well  as  another, 
and  I  don't  seem  to  be  properly  weighed 
down  by  the  responsibility  of  having  to  make 
a  choice." 

In  the  fiUing  of  one  class  of  offices,  how- 
ever, President  Taft  is  thoroughly  interested. 
He  was  wrestling,  during  my  week  in  Wash- 
ington, with  the  appointment  of  four  or 
five  Federal  Judges.  Delegations  and 
candidates  from  Texas,  northern  Ohio, 
]Mar\'land,  come  and  go.  The  President 
impresses  it  upon  all  that  he  desires  and 
seeks  but  one  thing:  namely,  the  best  man 
who  can  be  found  and  persuaded  to  take 
the  place.  He  asks  many  direct  and  search- 
ing questions.  Does  the  suggested  candi- 
date stand  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
his  neighborhood  ?  Is  he  in  active  practice  ? 
What  are  the  facts  as  to  his  health?  What 
was  the  real  truth  about  this  or  another 
episode  of  his  career?  Is  he  a  college 
graduate?  (This  is  always  an  early  ques- 
tion.) A  man  of  general  culture,  breadth 
of  xiew? 

"I  find  no  part  of  my  work  more  diffi- 
cult," the  President  said  to  me  at  the  close 
of  a  day  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the 
scrutiny  of  judicial  candidates,  "  than  this. 
It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  facts.  Friends  of 
candidates  always  put  their  eulogies  in 
general  terms.  When  I  ask  particular 
questions,  they  can't  answer;  they  don't 
know. 

"This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard 
to  Southern  candidates,  and  the  conditions 
are  peculiarly  hard  in  the  South.  Other 
things   being   equal,    naturally   I    want   to 


appoint  Republicans,  but  there  are  some 
districts  where  no  Republican  can  be 
found  of  quite  the  first  rank." 

DEFENSE    OF    THE    CORPORATION   LAWYER 

Two  men  from  northern  Ohio  have 
appointments  and  are  ushered  in  at  the 
same  moment.  A  doorkeeper  isn't  infal- 
lible. One  is  a  candidate,  the  other  a 
friend  of  a  rival  candidate.  I  suspect  it 
was  a  bit  of  Presidential  humor  which 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  circumstance 
till  they  were  seated  side  by  side  before  the 
Executive  desk.  At  all  events,  the  situation 
inured  to  candor. 

I  observe  that  the  President  seems  more 
interested  in  what  the  friends  of  one  candi- 
date say  about  the  other  aspirant  than  in 
what  they  say  regarding  the  man  they  came 
to  recommend. 

"What  do  you  know  about  Judge  G. ?" 
he  asks. 

"Never  heard  anything  against  him  except 
that  he  has  been  a  corporation  lawyer." 

The  Taft  smile  slides  off  like  magic,  and 
the  Taft  eye  lights  up  with  fire. 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  be  ?  and  why  shouldn't 
we  get  his  ser\ices  if  we  can,  and  take  him 
away  from  the  corporations? 

"There  is  a  lot  of  thoughtless  nonsense 
in  the  outcry  against  lawyers  because  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  employed  by  cor- 
porations. Corporations  have  the  right, 
as  anybody  has,  to  employ  the  best  talent 
in  sight.  That  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  get  the  best  talent  for 
itself  if  it  can. 

"There  are  two  classes  of  lawyers:  those 
who  sell  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  their 
employers;  and  those  who  perform  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  the  duties  of  honest 
counsel  to  their  clients,  meanwhile  keeping 
their  own  independence  and  self-respect, 
their  own  opinions  as  citizens. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is  which  class  does 
your  man  belong  in  ?  Corporation  lawyer  or 
not,  is  he  an  honest  lawyer,  a  conscientious 
man,  a  good  citizen  of  independent  opinion 
and  liberal  outlook  on  life?" 

In  a  day  not  long  past,  the  war  veteran 
was  the  daily  hero  of  the  White  House 
procession.  The  sun  of  military  glory  has 
set.  To-day,  the  lawyer  is  the  man  who 
gets  the  best  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
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country's  Chief  Ma.m'strati'.  There  are 
plenty  of  them  who  come  to  get  it,  too. 
luery  lesj;al  H<^ht  whom  an  a|)])earance 
before  the  Supreme  Court  or  one  of  the 
Commissions  brings  to  Washington  gravi- 
tates to  the  White  House  on  one  excuse 
or  another,  but  really  because  he  wants  to 
swap  a  legal  yarn  or  two  with  "Judge  Taft." 
He  goes  away  with  a  new  j)ride  in  his 
jirofcssion;  usually  with  a  new  idea  or  two: 
the  need  of  a  general  code,  the  tragedy  of 
dilatory  justice. 


wiiich  thus  guards  the  enactments  of  the 
British  i'arliament. 

One  busy  morning  the  President  could 
not  refrain  from  devoting  half  an  hour  to 
discourse  with  a  grou|)  of  Judges. 

"I  en\y  you  gentlemen."  he  said.  "The  joy 
of  taking  up  a  problem  with  absolute  indiffer- 
ence to  the  result  except  to  solve  it  on  its 
merits  is  a  joy  which  only  a  judge  can  know. 

"  I  envy  you.  I  wish  I  were  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  happy  ex])crienccs  of  my  days 
on   the   Bench.     They  were  days  of  what 


THE  PRESIDENT  AT  WORK 
With   Mr.   Fred  W.   Carpenter,  Secretary  to  the  President 
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A  young  attorney  detailed  on  the  revision 
of  the  United  States  Statutes  was  discussing 
with  the  President  some  of  the  curious 
enactments  cunningly  tucked  away  in  totally 
irrelevant  law^s  —  such  as  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Capitol.  He 
turned  to  us  and  opened  up  on  the  subject 
of  the  need  of  a  legal  adviser  to  Congress, 
so  that  before  a  bill  should  be  finally  passed  it 
might  be  studied  by  a  specialist  familiar 
with  the  body  of  Federal  Statutes.  The 
President  referred  to  the  legal  committee 


would  be  called  hard  work.  Ven-  often  I 
put  in  twelve  hours  of  uninterrupted  study. 
But  I  was  never  conscious  of  exhausted 
ner\-es.  T  did  the  very  best  that  I  could, 
and  hoped  that  I  was  right,  but  remembered 
that  if  I  had  gone  wrong,  there  was  another 
judge  who  would  correct  me.  So  I  let  him 
walk  the  floor,  and  I  went  to  bed." 

Senator  Elkins.  who  has  come  in  great 
haste  to  discuss  with  the  President  a  bill 
on   which   his   Committee   is  going   to  act 


'I'm-;   i'ki:sii)i:\'i'   at  work 
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that  afternoon,  has  time  to  give  his  version 
of  the  story  told  at  the  death  of  Senator 
Piatt  regarding  the  deli\er}'  of  the  New 
York  state  delegation  to  Benjamin  Harri- 
son in  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1888.  iSIr.  P^lkins  knows  what  did 
happen  better  than  any  other  li\"ing  man. 
The  ruddy-faced  and  bushy-browed  Duke 
of  West  \'irginia  is  conscious  of  nothing 
humorous  in  the  detailing  in  the  White  House 
of  the  arrangements  which  made  Mr. 
Harrison  an  inhabitant  of  the  historic  mansion. 
A  :Mr.  White  of  Kentucky  —  Mr.  White 
is  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades  —  intro- 
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duced  by  Senator  Bradley  and  the  entire 
Kentucky  Republican  delegation,  wants  to 
be  appointed  Minister  to  Hayti. 

"But  I  can't  do  that,"  responds  the 
President.  "Air.  Furness  is  as  able  a 
minister  as  we  have  in  the  corps.  You 
know  ]Mr.  Furness,  don't  you,  JNlr.  White? 
He  is  a  colored  man,  and  you  wouldn't 
want  me  to  call  him  home  just  to  find  you 
a  place,  would  you,  now?" 

Mr.  W'hite's  wandering  eye  answers  that 
he  is  in  no  particular  anxiety  about  the  other 
colored  brother's  fate. 

"Better    not    designate    any    particular 
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post.  Just  leave  it  to  me.  I  had  another 
colored  man  in  here  a  while  ago  whom  I 
offered  to  send  as  Secretary  to  Liberia.  He 
didn't  accept,  and  that  is  open.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  take  over  some  responsi- 
bility about  Liberia,  and  I  shall  want  several 
of  your  race  to  go  out  there.  We'll  find 
something,     I  haven't  forgotten  Kentucky." 

The  delegation's  spokesman  makes  a 
little  speech  on  the  importance  of  recogniz- 
ing the  Republicans  of  the  state.  "Ken- 
tucky ought  to  be  Republican,"  Senator 
Bradley  urges,  "There  are  a  lot  of  good 
Negroes  in  Kentucky.  E^•erything  looked 
very  hopeful  until  this  tobacco  excitement 
came  up." 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquires  the 
President. 

"Well,  they  brought  indictments  against 
a  lot  of  them.  They  didn't  use  force; 
they  just  persuaded  a  planter  to  unload 
his  tobacco  after  he  had  it  loaded  for  ship- 
ment, and  now  they've  indicted  them. 
There  are  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
tobacco  growers,  and  fifty  thousand  of 
them  are  Republicans.  I  don't  know  what 
the  result  will  be  for  us." 

The  President  laughs  loud  and  long. 
He  is  especially  interested  in  Republican 
progress  in  the  South  —  no  President  was 
ever  more  so  —  but  this  turn  of  affairs 
"strikes   him   funny." 

"So  the  Anti-Trust  Law  is  beginning  to 
work  both  ways!"  he  exclaims,  and  lets  the 
Kentuckians  go, 

Ohio,  too,  is  in  a  disturbing  condition  of 
affairs.  Senator  Dick  is  on  hand  to  talk 
it  over.  He  has  a  set  of  memoranda  in  his 
hand.  First,  there  is  the  case  of  the  post- 
master at  Sandusky.  The  President  thinks 
that  there  has  been  delay  enough;  he  touches 
a  button  and  dictates  a  note  to  the 
Postmaster-General,  mentioning  a  name, 
"I  believe  that  I  will  send  this  name  in 
without  waiting  any  longer.  It  seems 
pretty   well   agreed   upon," 

The  President  wants  Senator  Dick's 
aid  in  restoring  harmony  and  insuring 
Republican  triumph  in  Ohio,  It  is  curious 
how  much  harmonizing  Ohio  requires. 
Dick  promises  e\-erything  in  his  power. 
He  will  make  a  personal  canvass  of  the  state. 
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A  PRESIDKXTIAL  OUTING  AT  A  BALL-GAME 


iMr.  C.  p.  Tait.- 


A  procession  of  Xew  York  Congressmen 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  the  President. 
New  York  state  affairs  are  troubled  and 
troubling.  "Things  are  in  a  hell  of  a 
fix!"  sighs  the  Vice-President  as  he 
waits  a  second  for  the  President  to  free 
himself. 

Senator    Jones    of   Washington   gets    the 


President  into  the  Cabinet  Room  and 
urges  the  appointment  as  a  United  States 
District-Attorney  of  a  man  with  the  biblical, 
though  unauspicious,  name  of  Cain. 

Senator  Kean  of  New  Jersey  presents 
a  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Xew  Jersey  man  as  Commissioner  to 
the  Exposition  of  Arts  in  connection  with 
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the  Rome  cck'l)rali()n  of  k^ii.  The  recom- 
mendation, which  comes  from  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Outlook,  is  written  on  the 
letter-head  of  that  ])ublication.  The  Presi- 
dent reads  the  names  on  the  letter-head, 
,u;ra\ely  asks  the  Senator  if  the  i^entlemen 
named  are  constituents  of  his  and  if  he  can 
vouch  for  their  good  standing.  Senator 
Kcan  repHes  that,  with  one  exception,  they 
are  all  his  constituents,  and  that  the  good 
company  in  which  he  ai)j)ears  suggests  that 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  also  a  man  of 
rej)utahle  character. 

The  i)rivate  ])urdens  that  are  unloaded 
on  the  President's  broad  shoulders  are 
enormous.  An  army  lieutenant  who  has 
had  a  fall  from  his  horse  and  who  con- 
tracted fe\er  in  the  Philii)pines  has  come 
to  a  moment  when  he  must  be  examined 
for  promotion.  He  could  ne\er  pass  an 
examination.  Personal  friends  of  e\ery 
friend  of  President  Taft  bring  in  the  officer's 
mother  and  make  a  j)lea  for  action  in  his 
behalf.  A  youth  j)rospering  at  West  Point 
has  de\eloped  suspicious  heart  symptoms. 
His  father,  son  of  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  sj^eeds  to  the  White 
House  and  lays  the  case  before  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  A  letter  is  written 
directing  the  Army  Department  to  take 
no  action  until  a  Johns  Hopkins  specialist 
has  reported.  A  modest  colonel,  ranking 
first  in  seniority  and  third  in  rank  in  his 
grade,  with  recommendations  from  every 
brigadier  under  whom  he  has  served,  has 
not  been  recommended  for  promotion. 
The  son  of  an  old  crony  of  Mr.  Taft  turns 
up  with  a  plea.  The  widow  of  an  old 
civil  servant  who  committed  suicide,  leaving 
his  family  in  poverty,  must  be  looked  after. 
But  there  is  not  a  single  \acancy  outside  of 
the  classified  service. 

Of  course  these  things  ought  never  to  come 
to  the  President  at  all.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  when  a  Senator  or  a  near  friend  brings 
them  upl^  A  President's  day  is  thus  loaded 
with  a  multitude  of  pri\ate  sorrows  and 
needs.  Mr.  Taft  feels  them;  it  is  easy  to 
remark  how  deeply  his  sympathy  is  enlisted 
by  the  little  personal  story.  The  oflfice  which 
he  holds  was  created,  however,  not  to  deal 
with   individual    tragedies,   but   to   take   a 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AS  A  TRAVELING  MAN 
Since  his  inauguration,  President  Taft  has  traveled  more  than  30,000  miles 


directing   part   in   the  great  national   and 
international  drama. 

Somewhat  such,  then,  are  the  scenes 
which  attend  President  Taft  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties  in  the  White  House.  \\'hen 
he  is  in  Washington,  the  hours  of  a  long 
morning  are  de\'oted  in\"ariably  to  public 
work.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  is,  of 
course,  by  no  means  free,  but  now  he  goes 
into  retirement  and  labors  on,  often  quite 
alone.  The  President's  luncheon  hour  is 
1.30,  but  more  often  than  not  it  is  2.30 
before  he  sits  down  at  the  table. 

The  afternoon  is  usually  free  from  appoint- 
ments, except  that  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
(Cabinet  days)  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  are  received  in  the  \\'hite  House, 
generally  with  an  aide  or  two  in  attendance. 

The  President  returns  to  his  office  very 
soon  after  luncheon.  Now  he  enjoys  a 
few  hours  of  uninterrupted  work.  He  has 
commissions  to  sign,  a  mass  of  business  to 
dispatch,  plans  to  make,  communications, 
speeches  to  compose.  No  one  calls  in  the 
•afternoon,  except  at  the  President's  request. 
At  5  o'clock  he  knocks  off  work  and  goes 
iiome  or  out  for  a  walk  or  a  drive. 


Mr.  Taft  goes  out  evenings  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  President  of  late. 
He  enjoys  the  theatre  and  is  often  in  atten- 
dance. Not  infrequently,  however,  when 
he  has  a  series  of  speeches  or  a  message 
to  prepare,  he  sends  for  a  stenographer  and 
works  with  him  far  into  the  night. 

The  future  will  put  the  true  assessment 
on  the  twenty-se\enth  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  the  first  year 
of  his  administration  closed  without  the 
applause  of  the  people.  He  expected  nothing 
different,  I  think.  Perhaps  he  expects 
too  little  of  the  future.  He  will  proceed, 
I  fancy,  with  the  programme  which  he  has 
laid  out  and  the  methods  which  seem  best 
to  him,  whatever  the  popular  feeling 
may  be. 

President  Taft's  place  in  history  is  by 
no  means  yet  determined.  As  a  con- 
temporary figure  they  do  him  injustice 
who  see  him  otherwise  than  as  a  man 
of  rare  courage,  of  absolute  and  un- 
impeachable sincerity,  doing  a  hard  job 
with  unflagging  devotion,  not  undiscour- 
aged,  certainly,  but  always  with  a  true 
heart  and  a  cheery  face. 
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MANCHURIA'S  STRATEGIC  RAILROAD 

WHV    THE    AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT'S    PROPOSAL    TO     BUY    BACK    FOR 
CHINA  THE  SOUTH  MANCHURIAN  LINE  IS   OPPOSED  BY  THE  JAPANESE 

BY 
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(professorial  LECrURER    IX    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF  CHICAGO) 


THE  South  Manchurian  Railway  is 
not  a  mere  business  undertaking. 
With  it  have  come  to  Japan  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges.  These  rights, 
privileges,  and  influence,  together  with  the 
road,  were  bought  by  Japan  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  It  would  be  worse  than  idle, 
therefore,  to  deny  that  there  are  some  con- 
siderations of  political  and  strategic  nature 
of  first-rate  importance  connected  with 
the  holdinsj  of  the  railroad. 


The  recent  proposal  of  Secretary  of  State 
Knox  to  take  the  Manchurian  Railroad 
out  of  international  politics  by  China's 
re-purchase  of  the  road  through  the  means 
of  an  International  Syndicate  is  confronted 
with  insuperable  difficulties.  That  would 
mean  the  complete  derangement  of  the 
existing  status  in  Manchuria.  That  status 
from  the  American  standpoint  may  not  be 
all  that  could  be  desired.  It  might  have 
been  well,  perhaps,  had  the  Powers  agreed 
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^^  here  the    Russians  and   the   Japanese  faced  each  other    before    the  battle    of   Mukden 
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u))on  such  a  plan  as  the  neutralization  of 
the  Manchurian  railroads  in  the  year  1903. 
At  that  time  some  of  the  Powers,  including 
the  United  States,  were  loud  in  raising  the 
cry  of  "wolf"  in  ^Manchuria,  but  took  no 
measures  to  convert  that  voice  into  action. 
It  might  have  been  better  still  had  China 
taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting the  complete  "Russification"  of  the 
Chinese  Three  Eastern  Provinces.  This, 
however,  China  did  not  and  could  not  do. 
In  that  cause  Japan  risked  all;  and,  with 
the  moral  and  fmancial  support  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  it  restored  Man- 
churia to  China  and  insured  the  principle  of 
open  door  and  equal  opportunity  to  all. 
But  this  was  accomplished  only  after 
Japan  had  expended  two  billions  of  treasure 
and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  130,000  men. 
Is  it  not  then  just  and  proper  that  the  nation 
which  has  sacrificed  so  much  should  enjoy 


the  reward  of  its  labor?  These  fruits  have 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Portsmouth  Con- 
vention and  the  Peking  Treaty  of  1906, 
and  other  nations  have  also  recognized 
the  justice  of  Japan's  special  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  insurmountable  difikulty  lies  in  this 
question:  How  would  Japan's  vested  inter- 
ests be  safeguarded  or  adjusted?  As  for 
the  financial  phase  of  the  question,  the 
powerful  international  syndicate  could  settle 
it  before  breakfast.  But  other  matters  are 
not  so  easy  of  disposition,  for  they  cannot 
be  estimated  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  Japanese  people  will  justly  resent 
the  suggestion  that  the  rights  and  privileges 
won  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers  and 
brothers  could  be  sold  for  money. 

In  saying  that  considerations  of  strategic 
nature  are  also  involved  in  the  holding  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  it  is  not 
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meant  that  Japan  will  use  it  for  offensive 
military  purposes.  This  Japan  i)romisecl 
not  to  do  by  a  clause  in  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty  —  "To  exploit  the  railway  in  Man- 
churia exclusively  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial purposes,  and  in  no  wise  for  strategic 
purposes."  For  the  defense  of  the  inter- 
ests secured,  however,  the  holding  of  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway  during  the 
term  of  the  concession  is  vital  to  Japan. 
To  give  a  single  instance,  it  is  apparent  to 
even  the  uninitiated  in  military  affairs  that 
the  Kuantung  territory  would  become  com- 
pletely untenable  if  the  South  IManchurian 
Railway  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  nation.  The  enemy  that  could  gain 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  amass  its  for- 
midable troops  at  the  doors  of  the  Kuan- 
tung territory  would  be  able  to  starve  to 
death   Japan's  army  of  defense   within  a 


Tin;  \  AM  Aid  iiori:L  (owned  hy  the  soith  .max- 
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short  time.  For  Japan  to  surrender  the 
railroad  would  be  to  repeat  the  history 
of  the  retrocession  of  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula. It  is  tantamount  to  the  giving  up  of 
Port  Arthur  and  the  leased  territory  before 
the  life  of  its  lease  is  ended. 

To  a\oid  the  recurrence  of  such  a  con- 
tingency, to  prevent  ISIanchuria  from  be- 
coming again  the  scene  of  warfare,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  neutralization 
measure.  But  is  it  practicable?  Has  the 
millenium  dawned  upon  us  ?  Has  the  world 
grown  wise  enough  to  turn  sword  into 
ploughshare,  cannon  into  rail?  Not  until 
then  can  the  peace  of  the  world  be  guar- 
anteed. Not  until  then  can  it  be  assured 
that  the  neutralization  of  INIanchuria  will 
not  peradventure  be  blown  to  the  winds, 
in  case  the  Powers  who  are  parties  to  the 


A  STATION  ON  THE   SOUTH   MANCHURIAN   RAILROAD 
The  soldiers  are  a  part  of  the   15,000  Japanese  who  patrol  the   railroad  zone 
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neutralization  scheme  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. These  considerations  of  self-pro- 
tection and  the  safeguarding  of  its  interests 
will  make  Japan  unwilling  to  part  \\ith 
the  railroad  at  the  present  time. 

The  explicit  reasons  which  prompted  the 
Japanese  Go\ernmcnt  to  decline  the  accept- 
ance of  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  are  beyond 
my  knowledge,  for  I  am  only  a  private  citizen 
of  Japan.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment could  not  see  its  way  to  accept  the 


(13  miles),  and  to  Chien-Chin-Chai  (31 
miles).  In  addition,  the  Antung-lSIukden 
line  of  narrow-gauge,  constructed  by  the 
Japanese  army  during  1905  for  military 
purposes,  has  also  become  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  company  is  to-day  con\erting 
the  road  to  standard-gauge. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  South  Alan- 
churian  Railway  is  at  present  703  miles. 
It  is  comparable  only  with  such  a  branch 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  as  that  from 


THE  NORTH  TOMB,  MUKDEN 

A    centre    of   interest    under    the    old    regime    in   Manchuria 


American  proposal  argues  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  accord  with  the  attitude  of 
the  nation  toward  the  neutrahzation  plan, 
which  has  shown  an  absolute  unanimity  on 
the  point. 

The  South  ^Manchurian ,  Railway  is  one 
of  the  few  tangible  assets  Japan  acquired 
as  the  results  of  its  victory  over  Russia. 
The  main  line  runs  from  Dairen  (old 
Dalny)  to  Changchun,  a  distance  of  438 
miles.  It  has  branch  lines  to  Port  Arthur 
(32    miles),    to   Yingkou   or  New-Chwang 


San  Francisco  to  Portland,  or  with  such 
minor  independent  railroad  systems  as  the 
Monon  Route.  Until  the  manifold  inter- 
ests involved  in  it  are  considered,  however, 
the  proper  importance  of  the  railroad  will 
not  be  appreciated. 

800    MILLION    TONS    OF    CO.\L 

In  connection  with  the  road,  Japan  ob- 
tained "certain  rights  and  privileges  apper- 
taining thereto."  The  most  valuable  of 
these  rights  is  that  of  exploiting  the  coal 
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mint's  at  Fushun  and  Vcnlai.  This  right 
was  rcalTirnied  l)y  the  vSci)kMnbcr  Treaty  of 
last  year  between  China  and  Ja])an.  The 
most  conservative  estimate  of  the  coal  field  at 
Fushun  places  its  resources  at  800,000,000 
tons.  The  j)resent  daily  outi)ut  is  about 
2,000  tons,  but  ])rei)arations  are  in  progress 
to  increase  it  to  6,000  tons  i)er  day. 

With  the  railroad  Ja])an  also  accjuired 
the  lease  of  a  strij)  of  land  along  its  route. 
The  present  area  of   this  Railway  Zone  is 


l)Ossession  of  the  railroad,  it  authorized  tlie 
organization  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railroad  C'omi)any,  with  a  cai)ital  of 
$100,000,000,  half  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  ])roj)erly 
handed  over  to  the  Comj)any  —  namely, 
the  railroads  already  constructed,  all  prop- 
erty accessory  to  them,  and  the  coal  mines 
at  Fushun  and  Yentai.  In  consideration 
of  this  transfer,  the  Government  was  to 
hold  the  shares  representing  one-half  of  the 
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44,770  acres.  Within  this  area  Japan  is 
entitled  to  take  such  proper  measures  as 
will  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  the  road  Japan  has  further  secured 
the  right  of  stationing  an  average  of  one 
soldier  every  ten  miles,  so  that  about  15,000 
men  are  quartered  in  difTerent  places  along 
the  line.  China  has  also  granted  to  Japan 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  customs 
dues  on  all  materials  used  for  the  road. 
When   the    Go\ernment   of    Japan   took 


authorized  capital  of  the  company.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  pro\-ided  that  the  Japanese 
Government  shall  guarantee  interest  at  6 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  company  for  fifteen  years  after  the 
registration  of  the  organization,  and  that  the 
subsidy  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  shall  be 
made  a  liability  of  the  company  to  the 
Government,  repayable  out  of  the  excess 
of  the  company's  dividends  above  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  shares.  When  the 
subscription  was  opened,  it  was  a  thousand 
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A   STREET  IN   THE   MANCHURIAN   CITY  OF   MUKDEN 
Which  is  located  about  half-wav  between  Dairen  and  Changchun 


A   STREET   IN    THE   JAPAM,-]     CVVY    OF    DAIREN    (DALNY) 
\Miich  is  onlv  a  short  distance  from  Port  Arthur 
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times  over-subscribed.  The  Government's 
$50,000,000  being  regarded  as  j)ai(l-u{),  the 
actual  subscribed  capital  of  the  company 
is  now  $60,000,000.  During  1908,  how- 
ever, the  company  floated  a  loan  of 
$39,000,000  and  in  January  of  this  year 
it  was  empowered  to  float  another  loan  of 
double  the  subscribed  sum. 

Besides  engaging  in  the  main  business  of 
a  common  carrier,  the  company  is  empow- 
ered to  engage  in  mining  and  marine 
transport;  it  may  conduct  electric  works;  it 
may  sell  on  consignment  the  principal  goods 
carried  by  rail,  and  carry  on  a  warehousing 
business;  and  it  may  also  build  houses 
and  administer  the  area  belonging  to  the 
railroad.  It  is  also  empowered  to  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  education,  health, 
and  engineering  work  within  the  Railway 
Zone,  and  to  collect  fees  from  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  to  defray  the  expenses. 

REBATES  NECESSARY  AT  THE  OUTSET 

Barely  five  years  have  has  elapsed  since 
the  organization  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railroad  Company,  yet  "it  has  passed 
through  all  the  gamut  of  legitimate  railway 
adversities  and  a  storm  of  invective  and 
abuse  which  would  have  swamped  any  or- 
dinary enterprise."  Among  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  company,  the  most  wide- 
spread were  those  of  "the  wicked  dis- 
criminator" and  "the  secret  rebater." 

That  certain  special  rates  were  granted 
and  that  a  system  of  rebate  was  adopted 
by  the  company  is  true;  the  company  makes 
no  secret  of  this.  The  so-called  prefer- 
ential rate  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  equal- 
ization of  the  freight-rate  between  Chang- 
chun and  Dairen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  Changchun  and  New-Chwang  on 
the  other  —  although  there  is  a  difference 
of  135  miles  between  the  two  haulings. 
This  poHcy  of  giving  special  rates  to  the 
shippers  to  Dairen  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  simply  to  build  up  Dairen  (Dalny), 
where  the  company  has  heavily  invested  in 
land,  property,  and  other  undertakings, 
just  as  some  American  railroad  companies 
are  doing  to  build  up  their  terminals. 
Special  rates  were  also  granted  to  the 
shippers  of  kerosene  oil  and  the  chief 
agricultural  products  of  Manchuria  —  beans, 
bean-cake,  etc. 


The  rebates  were  given  to  those  shippers 
who  patronized  the  South  Manchurian  road 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000  a  year.  The  rea- 
son for  the  adoption  of  the  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican system,  and  its  final  abolition  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  will  interest  the  United 
States,  where  the  hated  system  "has  made 
some  prominent  captains  of  industry 
'undesirable  citizens,'  and  where  the  Sher- 
man Law  keeps  the  rebaters  hustling  to 
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devise  new  evasions."     This  is  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  secretary  of  the  company: 

"The  rebate  system  was  originally  adopted 
as  an  expedient.  In  order  to  attract  as  great 
quantities  of  goods  as  possible  to  the  railway 
as  a  channel  of  commerce,  we  offered  the 
rebates  to  large  shippers;  and  the  results  were  as 
successful  as  desired. 

"New  responsibilities  created  by  the  changed 
situation  as  the  common  carrier  on  the  inter- 
national highway  between  the  West  and  the 
East  have  confronted  the  company,  and  we 
have  decided   to  meet  them  squarely  in  the 
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face,  ready  to  assume  full  responsibilities 
for  the  goods  in  our  custody.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  company  must  necessarily  undertake 
the  loading,  unloading,  and  warehousing  of 
goods  under  its  general  management,  thereby 
depri\'ing  the  forwarding  agents  of  the  major 
part  of  their  business,  and  so  crowding  them 
out  of  the  field  of  acri\aty  as  rhiddlemen.  This 
will  leave  of  those  who  could  profit  by  the 
rebates  only  a  few  large  shippers  with  immense 
financial  backing,  who  can  well  afford  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  rebate  system.  Thus  the  system 
will  have  lost  any  valid  reason  for  its  further  re- 
tention, and  it  may  well  be  put  out  of  existence.'' 

The  company  now  runs  semi-weekly 
express  trains  on  the  trunk-line  from 
Dairen  to  Changchun,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Russian  Manchurian  line,  which 
makes  its  junction  at  Harbin  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  The  company 
has  also  started  a  semi-weekly  steamship 
service  between  Dairen  and  Shanghai.  It 
has  thus  become  possible  to  travel  from 
London  to  Shanghai  in  little  more  than 
sixteen  days  —  which  is  a  new  record. 
When  the  reconstruction  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  line  is  completed,  it  will  reduce 
the  distance  between  London  and  Japan 
to  about  fourteen  days.  The  South  Man- 
churian Railway  also  connects  at  Mukden 
with  the  Imperial  Railway  of  North  China, 
which  takes  the  traveler  to  Peking  in  twenty- 
six  hours. 

The  freight  traffic  is  a  more  profitable 
source  of  revenue  than  the  passenger  traffic, 
for  the  road  traverses  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  fields  in  the  world.  Along  its 
route  are  located  most  of  the  prosperous 
cities  of  Manchuria,  and  consequently  the 
bulk  of  the  population. 

Certain  publicists  and  newspapers  have 
charged  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad 
Company  with  being  an  agent  for  Japan's 
monopoly  of  the  Manchurian  trade,  thus 
indirectly  accusing  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment of  violating  the  principle  of  open  door 
and  equal  opportunity  to  all.  The  accu- 
sation, as  well  as  the  defense,  has  become 
rather  stale.  Just  grounds  for  the  criti- 
cism there  may  have  been  during  the 
military  regime,  or  during  the  first  years 
of  administration  of  the  company  when  it 
was  striving  to  stand  on  its  feet,  when  it 
w^as  standardizing  the  road,  and  had  an 
extremely  meagre  supply  of  freight  cars  and 


locomotives  —  seventy  cars  for  the  whole 
road!  No  real  foundation,  however,  exists 
to-day  for  the  serious  charge  against  the 
Japanese  Government.  Japan  is  Hving  up 
to  the  principle  of  open  door  and  equal 
opportunity  to  all  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
Its  late  decision  to  open  Port  Arthur  is  an 
added    evidence    of    Japan's    good    faith. 

FOREIGN  TRADERS   B.\DLY  HANDICAPPED 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Japanese 
merchants  have  certain  legitimate  advan- 
tages over  Europeans  —  for  instance : 

(i)  The  proximity  of  the  base  of  their 
supply,  while  foreigners  have  to  cross 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea  and  land  to  deliver 
their  goods  to  the  Manchurian  market. 

(2)  The  identity  of  their  script  and  cus- 
toms with  those  of  the  Chinese,  while 
foreigners  are  strangers  to  them. 

(3)  Japanese  are  the  greates1*buyers  of 
the  Manchurian  staple  produce  (beans), 
while  foreigners  do  not  figure  much  as 
buyers. 

(4)  Japanese  merchants  have  banking 
facilities  through  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  which  has  estabhshed  its  branches 
in  several  centres  of  trade  in  Manchuria, 
while  foreigners  have  banks  only  in  New- 
Chwang  and  Mukden. 

(5)  The  expense  of  business  establish- 
ments of  Japanese  merchants  is  less  than 
that  of  foreign  merchants. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  advantages  did 
not  place  the  Japanese  merchants  in  posi- 
tions of  vantage  in  the  Manchurian  trade. 

Of  the  goods  worth  $9,717,000  which  the 
South  Manchurian  Railroad  bought  from 
all  countries  (including  Japan)  during  the 
one  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  its  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$6,580,000,  almost  two- thirds  of  the  whole 
amount.  Of  the  total  imports  ($33,286,000) 
into  Manchuria  through  the  port  of  Dairen 
from  April,  1907,  to  March,  1909,  the  supply 
of  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad  Company 
amounted  to  $27,419,000,  of  which  its  pur- 
chase from  the  United  States  was  $16,705,000, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  imports. 

Although  the  export  of  certain  articles 
from  this  country  to  the  Manchurian  markets 
may  have  decreased  —  for  instance,  cot- 
ton yarns  —  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Manchuria  shows  a  constant  increase. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  "THE  BIG  HILL" 

EIGHT  MILES  OF  STEEP  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  TRACK  THAT  NO 
LONGER  REQUIRE  FOUR  BIG  ENGINES  TO  HAUL  ONE  TRAIN— A 
SERIES  OF  LOOPS  AND  SPIRALS  TO  AVOID  A  DANGEROUS  GRADE 

BY 

CHARLES    FREDERICK    CARTER 

(author  of  "when  ratlroads  were  new") 


AFTER  two  years  of  hard  work  by  a 
small  army  of  laborers  and  the 
^  expenditure  of  $1,270,000,  "The 
Big  Hill"  of  British  Columbia  has  been 
robbed  of  the  renown  that  it  bore  unchal- 
lenged for  more  than  twenty-three  years  as 
the  worst  bit  of  standard-gage  railroad  on 
earth.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  now  using 
its  new  Hne,  which  takes  the  place  of  that 
part  of  the  old  road  which  is  known  offi- 
cially both  as  "The  Big  Hill"  and  "The 
Kicking  Horse  Grade,"  between  Hector, 
B.  C-  (2,379  miles  west  of  Montreal)  and 
Field. 

Instead  of  crawUng  down  a  serpentine, 
steel  toboggan-slide  four  miles  long,  with 
an  incline  of  237  feet  to  the  mile  and  curves 
of  1 1.5  degrees,  at  a  speed  rigidly  restricted 
to  eight  miles  per  hour  for  passenger-trains 
and  six  miles  per  hour  for  freight-trains, 
with  a  tantalizing  uncertainty  whether  they 
ever  would  reach  the  bottom  or  not,  trans- 
continental trains  now  trundle  over  eight 
miles  of  ordinary  track  with  a  gradient  of 
only  116  feet  to  the  mile  and  curves  no 
sharper  than  10  degrees. 

The  new  line  zigzags  down  the  side  of 
Mount  Stephen  in  three  loops  instead  of 
taking  a  single  plunge,  as  the  old  line  did. 


disappearing  in  a  spiral  tunnel  in  the 
depths  of  which  it  turr^-  completely  around; 
emerging  forty-eight  feet  below  the  en- 
trance, it  retraces  its  course  at  a  lower  level 
to  another  spiral  tunnel,  in  which  it  again 
turns  almost  a  complete  circle,  and  doubles 
back  on  its  original  course  at  a  still  lower 
level  to  rejoin  at  last  the  old  line  below  its 
steepest  grades.  Taken  altogether,  the 
Hector-Field  grade  reduction  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  engineering;  but  engineers  per- 
form so  many  marvels  nowadays  that  they 
no  longer  confer  distinction.  Nobody  will 
have  any  thrilling  tales  to  tell  of  the  new 
line  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  but  the  memory  of  the  Big  Hill 
will  live  in  tradition  until  railroads  are  no 
more. 

If  an  iU-tempered  cayuse  had  not  tried  to 
kill  Dr.  (afterward  Sir  James)  Hector,  the 
Big  Hill  might  never  have  been  known  to 
fame.  While  on  an  exploring  expedition 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  Hector  had 
crossed  the  continental  divide  and  was 
searching  for  a  way  down  the  western  slope 
when  he  incautiously  passed  within  reach 
of  the  cayuse's  heels.  The  brute  kicked 
him,  breaking  three  ribs  and  apparently 
killing  him.     His  Indians  dug  a  grave  for 
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the  explorer  on  the  brink  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  but  before  they  could  get  him  into 
it  he  revived  sufficiently  to  protest  against 
immediate  burial. 

When  he  was  able  to  travel,  Hector  ex- 
plored the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which 
his  last  resting-place  had  been  chosen, 
and  discovered  the  practical  route  that 
he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  instrumentality  that  had  made 
possible  the  discovery  of  the  pass,  Hector 
immortalized  the  cayuse  by  naming  the 
stream  in  its  honor  — "  Kicking  Horse 
River." 

Later  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  made  a 
trail  (still  plainly  to  be  seen)  on  Hector's 
route,  which  became  its  main  road  to  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia.  Still  later  on,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  on  the 
theory  that  a  railroad  should  be  able  to  get 
down  any  hill  that  a  river  or  a  dog-train 
could  descend,  laid  its  rails  down  the 
eight  miles  of  declivity  from  Wapti  Lake 
to  the  base  of  Mount  Stephen,  or  be- 
tween the  present  stations  of  Hector 
and  Field,  B.  C.  Soon  afterward  the 
company  claimed  to  have  completed  the 
Canadian  transcontinental  railroad  by 
driving  the  last  spike  at  Craigellachie,  on 
November  7,  1885. 

This  claim,  however,  was  disputed  by  the 
Canadian  Government  which,  having  under- 
taken to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $25,000,000  and 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  for  the  building  of 
the  road,  asserted  the  right  to  say  when  it 
was  finished.  The  Government  pointed 
out  that,  whereas  the  agreement  with  the 
company  stipulated  that  the  maximum 
grade  should  nowhere  exceed  3  per  cent., 
the  grade  on  the  Big  Hill  was  4.5  per 
cent,  for  more  than  three  miles  and  from 
3.5  to  4  per  cent,  the  rest  of  the  way; 
it  therefore  refused  to  admit  that  any 
railroad  had  been  built  on  the  Big  Hill 
or  to  pay  any  subsidy  for  that  particular 
eight  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
had  strained  its  resources  to  the  utmost  to 
get  the  road  through.  No  better  route  was 
known;  and  even  if  there  had  been,  the  com- 
pany could  not  have  raised  another  dollar 
to  build  a  road  upon  it.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
abandon   the  undertaking;  altogether  or  to 


run  trains  over  eight  miles  of  track  that  did 
not  exist  —  at  least,  officially. 

THE  WRECK    OF    THE    FIRST    TRAIN 

The  company  chose  the  latter  alternative; 
but  many  a  time  afterward  the  operating 
staff  fervently  regretted  that  the  other  horn 
of  the  dilemma  had  not  been  taken.  The 
first  train  that  tried  to  descend  Big  Hill  — 
a  construction  outfit  consisting  of  two 
engines  and  three  flat-cars  —  ran  away, 
climbed  the  rail  at  a  curve,  plunged  down  to 
the  river  below,  and  killed  three  men.  For 
the  next  twenty-three  years  the  Big  Hill 
was  one  long  nightmare  for  the  whole  oper- 
ating department;  all  the  dift'erent  kinds  of 
trouble  known  to  happen  on  a  railroad, 
together  with  new  varieties  never  heard  of 
elsewhere,  continually  occurred  in  spite 
of  the  most  stringent  precautions. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  the  difficulty 
of  operating  trains  over  a  bit  of  road  that 
required  four  locomotives  to  do  the  work 
of  one.  This  gave  each  train  four  chances 
for  delay  through  engine  failure  to  one  that 
it  would  have  had  if  but  a  single  engine 
had  been  required.  In  winter,  when  the 
temperature  often  sank  to  40  degrees  below 
zero,  and  the  arctic  winds  from  oft"  the  great 
Yoho  ice-fields  howled  down  the  valley 
and  covered  the  mountain-side  with  enor- 
mous drifts  of  hard,  dry  snow,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  moving  trains  on  the  Big  Hill 
were  multiplied. 

However,  the  Big  Hill  was  rarely  depen- 
dent upon  anything  so  lacking  in  pictur- 
esqueness  as  an  engine-failure  or  a  snow- 
storm to  furnish  excitement.  It  was  counted 
a  dull  day  when  something  as  original  as  it 
was  starthng  did  not  happen. 

DAD    AMES    LOSES    A   SNOW-PLOW 

It  was  here  that  Engineer  Dad  Ames 
achieved  the  truly  remarkable  feat  of  los- 
ing a  snow-plow.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  a  wing-plow  will  concede  that  some- 
thing akin  to  genius  would  be  required  to 
lose  such  an  unwieldy  piece  of  property, 
for  it  weighs  about  forty  tons,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  box-car,  and  has  wings  that  cut 
a  swath  sixteen  feet  wide  through  the 
snow-drifts. 

Dad  started  up  the  Flill  with  Tommy 
Cod  Conger  as  lookout  in  the  cupola  of  the 
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snow  plow  and  the  usual  crew  inside  to  work 
the  wings  and  the  tlanger.  He  bowled 
along  at  the  usual  speed  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  with  the  usual  clouds  of  snow  Hung 
back  against  the  cab  windows  and  obscuring 
the  view.  He  knew  by  instinct  when  he 
reached  the  tunnel,  two  miles  and, a  quarter 
from  Field,  and  there  he  eased  up  on  the 
throttle  and  the  cut-otT.  When  he  emerged 
from  the  tunnel  he  "dropped  her  down" 
and  opened  the  throttle  for  the  encounter 
with  the  drifts  to  be  expected  there;  but 
things  did  not  seem  to  be  going  right,  so  he 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  snow  plow  was  gone. 

Dad  sto])ped,  got  down,  and  walked  up  to 
the  pilot  and  felt  of  the  draw-bar  before  he 
could  convince  himself  of  this  incredible  fact. 
Then  he  started  back  slowly,  he  and  the 
fireman  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  both 
sides.  He  backed  up  all  the  way  to  Field 
without  finding  any  trace  of  the  lost  plow 
or  its  crew.  It  was  so  astounding  that  Dad 
went  into  the  telegraph  offtce  and  asked 
if  any  one  could  tell  him  whether  he  really 
had  started  out  with  a  snow-plow  or  not. 

With  a  volunteer  searching  party  in  the 
cab,  Dad  started  up  the  Hill  again  in  quest 
of  the  lost  plow.  Near  the  west  portal 
of  the  tunnel  a  voice  was  heard.  Tommy 
Cod  w^as  discovered  floundering  laboriously 
up  the  hill,  bewailing  his  hard  fate  with 
many  a  picturesque  invective.  The  snow- 
plow,  he  reported,  was  lying  at  the  river's 
edge  300  feet  below.  When  it  had  left  the 
rails  he  had  been  throw^n  out  of  the  cupola 
window  on  to  a  rock,  from  which  he  rico- 
chetted  to  another,  from  which  he  went 
bouncing  down  the  hill  in  a  series  of  grace- 
ful parabolas  with  the  snow-plow  in  hot 
pursuit,  until  both  landed  in  a  deep  drift 
from  which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing. None  of  the  crew  was  hurt  to  speak  of, 
but  they  would  all  be  much  obliged  to  any 
one  who  would  kindly  dig  them  out. 

Just  how  that  snow-plow  came  to  leave  the 
track,  and  how  it  managed  to  disappear 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  or  fireman  on  the  locomotive 
behind  it  is  a  mystery  that  no  one  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  has  ever  been  able  to 
solve. 

Away  up  on  the  brow^  of  Mount  Stephen 
a  glacier  hangs  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 


from  the  foot  of  which  a  sleep  talus  slopes 
down  to  the  track  5,000  feet  below.  One 
day,  when  there  did  not  a))j)ear  to  be  any- 
thing else  that  could  make  trouble  on  the 
Big  Hill,  a  million  tons  or  so  of  this  ice-field 
broke  off  and  came  thundering  down  the 
slope,  sweeping  500  yards  of  track  into  the 
river  far  below. 

Most  of  the  sensational  incidents  on  the 
Big  Hill,  however,  grew  out  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  grade.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
unimportant  few  who  are  not  connected 
with  railroads  and  who,  therefore,  may  be 
unable  to  appreciate  properly  the  formid- 
able character  of  a  4.5  per  cent,  grade, 
which  is  237.6  feet  per  mile,  it  may  be  well 
to  compare  it  with  a  few  of  the  great  inclines 
of  the  world. 

During  March  and  April,  1852,  Chief 
Engineer  B.  H.  Latrobe,  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency in  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  operated  a  10  per  cent, 
grade  over  the  Alleghanies  while  the  King- 
wood  tunnel  w^as  being  built.  The  incline 
was  only  2,200  feet  long  and  the  total  rise 
w^as  210  feet.  One  of  the  Rose  Winans's 
famous  "Camels,"  a  locomotive  with  its 
entire  w^eight  on  four  pairs  of  drivers,  weigh- 
ing twenty-eight  tons,  had  to  take  a  run  for 
the  hill  and  use  sand  all  the  way  to  push  a 
single  car,  weighing  with  its  load  but  fif- 
teen tons,  to  the  top.  Sometimes  the  wheels 
would  slip  and  then  the  engine  and  car 
would  slide  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  grade. 
This  was  the  steepest  grade  ever  operated 
by  adhesion,  for  the  limit  of  adhesion  had 
been  fully  reached.  As  the  coefficient  of 
friction  between  the  iron  tires  and  iron  rails 
of  those  early  days  was  greater  than  that 
between  a  Krupp  steel  tire  and  a  Bessemer 
steel  rail,  this  feat  could  not  be  equaled 
nowadays. 

In  after  years  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Santa  Fe  both  operated  temporary 
switchbacks  having  grades  of  5  or  6  per  cent, 
on  short  legs.  These  were  emergency  affairs 
on  which  the  railroads  had  to  do  the  best 
that  they  could.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion trainmen  became  frightened  and 
jumped  when  some  trifling  thing  w^ent 
wrong  on  those  fearful  grades.  In  Ceylon 
is  a  toy  railroad  of  2.5  feet  gage  on  which 
traffic  is  very  light,  with  a  maximum  grade 
of  6.3  per  cent.,  climbing  1,335  ^^^^  i"-  ^^^^ 
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miles.  The  Mount  Tamalpais  Railroad, 
a  scenic  line  in  California,  operates  a  7  per 
cent,  grade  by  using  a  geared  locomotive  to 
push  a  single  car. 

.\11  these  are  freaks,  however,  which  by  no 
means  represent  usual  conditions.  The 
Central  of  Peru,  which  crosses  the  Andes 
at  an  elevation  of  15,670  feet,  the  highest 
point  reached  by  any  railroad  in  the  world, 
nowhere  exceeds  a  grade  of  4  per  cent. 
None  of  the  Colorado  hnes,  several  of  which 
cross  the  continental  di\ide  at  elevations  of 
more  than  11,000  feet,  exceeds  a  maximum 
grade  of  4  per  cent.  The  Transandine  Rail- 
road, now  nearing  completion  between 
Argentine  and  Chile,  a  combined  adhesion 
and  rack  or  cog  road  for  the  160  miles  over 
the  summit,  does  not  exceed  a  grade  of  2.5 
per  cent,  on  the  adhesion  sections  nor  8  per 
cent,  on  the  rack  sections. 

FOUR    ENGINES    TO    ONE    TRAIN 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  Big  Hill  was  fairly  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  steepest 
grade  ever  regularly  operated  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time  as  part  of  a  stand- 
ard-gage main-line.  The  honor  came  high, 
for  it  required  four  consolidation  engines, 
weighing  154  tons  each  and  haWng  cylin- 
ders twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  inches  and 
a  tractive  force  of  36,000  pounds,  to  take 
a  train  of  710  tons  up  the  Big  Hill,  and  it 
was  an  hour's  work  under  favorable  con- 
ditions to  do  it.  Such  a  train  would  con- 
sist of  from  fourteen  to  t5\'enty  freight-cars, 
or  eleven  coaches. 

But  locomotives,  like  mountain-climbers, 
find  it  easier  to  go  up  than  to  come  down. 
It  was  getting  down  the  Big  Hill  that  wor- 
ried every  one  connected  with  the  process. 
As  a  grade  of  2.5  per  cent.,  or  132  feet  to  the 
mile,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  cause  a 
runaway  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the 
[train  and  the  death  of  the  crew,  and  even 
'less  than  2.5  per  cent,  has  caused  such  dis- 
asters on  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroads,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  on  a 
grade  of  4.5  per  cent,  some  exceptional  pre- 
cautions were  necessary. 

Every  passenger  train  was  required  by  the 
rules  to  stop  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  Big 
Hill  while  the  air-brakes  and  the  sanding 
apparatus  were  inspected  and  tested.     The 


retaining  valve  on  every  car  was  closed  so 
that  when  the  engineer  released  the  brakes 
for  a  moment  to  recharge  the  auxiliary 
reservoirs  for  a  fresh  application,  a  pressure 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  would  still 
be  retained  in  each  brake  cylinder;  then  the 
train  crept  cautiously  down  while  brakemen 
dropped  off  at  intervals  and  trotted  beside 
it  to  make  sure  that  the  wheels  were  not 
sliding  nor  "heating"  unduly.  As  the  retard- 
ing power  of  the  brakes  decreases  as  speed 
increases,  eight  miles  an  hour  was  fixed  as 
the  Umit  of  safety  beyond  which  a  passenger- 
train  dare  not  venture. 

Box  and  fiat-cars  being  harder  to  manage 
than  coaches,  freight- trains  were  restricted 
to  a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Two  of 
the  huge  consolidation  engines  were  per- 
mitted to  take  no  more  than  seventeen 
loaded  cars  in  daylight  or  twelve  at  night, 
and  one  engine  was  limited  to  twelve 
cars  by  day  or  nine  by  night  down  the  Big 
Hill.  The  brake  on  every  car  was  set  by 
hand,  the  brakeman  inserting  a  "club" 
(a  pick-handle  or  similar  timber)  in  the 
brake  wheel  to  get  sufficient  extra  leverage 
to  apply  the  brakes  as  tightly  as  they  could 
be  set  without  sliding  the  wheels.  Then 
the  powerful  water-brakes  on  the  locomo- 
tives were  brought  into  ser\'ice  and  the  long 
toboggan  sUde  was  begun.  The  air-brakes 
were  reserved  for  emergencies  so  that  if 
anything  went  wrong  the  engineer  might 
have  a  last  resource  with  which  to  stop  the 
train  —  if  he  could. 

SWITCHES    FOR    RUNAWAY    TRAINS 

If  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions  a  train 
should  get  beyond  control,  there  were  three 
safety  switches  or  catch-sidings  about 
nine-tenths  of  a  mile  apart  on  the  4.5  per 
cent,  grade  that  might  save  it  —  perhaps. 
These  safety  switches  were  on  spurs  leading 
from  the  main  line  up  the  mountain-side  on 
a  steep  incline.  Day  and  night  tenders 
were  stationed  at  these  switches,  which 
were  always  kept  set  for  the  spur,  being 
turned  to  the  main-line  only  long  enough 
to  permit  the  passage  of  trains.  The  switch- 
tender  at  the  upper  spur  was  notified  by 
telephone  when  a  train  left  Hector  so  that 
he  might  be  sure  to  be  at  his  post.  He 
notified  the  second  tender,  who  then  in- 
formed the  third. 
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A  thousand  feet  from  the  switch  the 
engineer  was  required  to  sound  a  warning 
blast.  At  a  distance  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  switch  he  blew  four 
blasts  as  a  signal  to  throw  the  switch  to  the 
main  line.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  switch- 
tender,  according  to  the  rules,  to  deter- 
mine by  observation  (aided  by  an  auto- 
matic speed  recorder)  whether  the  train 
was  exceeding  the  speed-limit  or  not.  If  not, 
he  threw  the  switch  and  let  it  proceed;  but 
if  it  were  going  too  fast  he  was  supposed  to 
let  it  run  up  the  spur  and  so  stop  it.  In 
practice,  however,  the  switch-tender  was 
more  than  once  called  upon  to  decide  in  an 
exceedingly  brief  space  of  time  whether 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  for  the  com- 
pany to  have  the  wreck  come  off  in  a 
retired  spot  up  on  the  spur  or  w'hether  to 
let  it  muss  up  the  main  line  where  it  would 
be  handy  for  the  wrecking  crew,  but  where 
it  would  also  be  in  plain  view  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  later  trains;  for  engineers  who 
found  their  trains  running  away  have  been 
known  to  call  for  the  switch  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  they  might  stick  to  the  rails  and 
so  get  down  alive. 

It  was  an  excellent  theory  that  the  safety 
switches  would  turn  runaways  up  the  moun- 
tain-side where  they  could  be  brought  under 
control,  thus  saving  the  property  of  the 
company  and  the  lives  of  its  employees; 
but,  like  many  another  fine  theory,  it  did 
not  always  work  out  well. 

FREAKS    OF   A    RUNAWAY    ENGINE 

One  day  in  January,  1909,  for  instance, 
an  engine  coming  down  the  Hill  with  only 
a  caboose  got  beyond  control  just  below  the 
first  safety  switch.  As  soon  as  he  realized 
that  his  engine  was  running  away,  the 
engineer  decided  to  get  off  and  walk;  paus- 
ing long  enough  to  yank  the  throttle  open 
as  he  yelled  at  his  fireman,  he  let  him- 
self fall  out  of  his  window.  The  engine 
was  already  reversing  in  order  to  use  the 
water-brake;  when  steam  was  admitted  to 
the  cylinders  the  drivers  began  to  spin 
impotently  backw^ard,  thus  decreasing  their 
holding  power  as  the  engine  shot  down  the 
mountain  at  a  speed  which  increased  every 
instant.  The  conductor  and  brakeman 
lost  no  time  in  following  the  example  of 
the  engineer  and  fireman  by  disembarking 


with  more  celerity  than  dignity.  As  every- 
thing had  been  done  that  could  be  done,  it 
would  have  been  folly  not  to  jump. 

A  runaway  on  a  4.5  per  cent,  grade  can 
cover  nine-tenths  of  a  mile,  the  distance 
between  safety  switches,  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  switch-tender,  seeing  the  run- 
away tearing  down  the  mountain  with  the 
drivers  encircled  by  haloes  of  fire,  leaped 
over  the  bank  and  tied  toward  the  river. 

The  engine  broke  away  from  the  caboose 
just  above  the  switch.  Being  light  and 
having  its  brake  set  to  the  limit  of  effective- 
ness, the  caboose  slowed  down  the  instant 
it  was  released  from  the  heavy  locomotive. 
The  engine  ran  up  on  the  spur  to  the  very 
end.  The  forward  trucks  even  went  off  the 
rails  a  distance  of  six  feet  before  the  run- 
away came  to  a  standstill.  All  this  time 
the  driving-wheels  were  turning  backw^ard 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  violent  sputter 
from  the  exhaust.  When  the  engine  came 
to  a  standstill,  the  great  wheels  had  their 
first  chance  to  get  a  good  grip  on  the  rusty 
rails.  After  a  pause  that  seemed  hardly 
perceptible  to  the  spectators  at  a  construc- 
tion camp  just  below,  the  engine  pulled 
its  trucks  back  on  the  rails,  then  under  a 
full-head  of  steam  rushed  backward  down 
the  steep  incUne  toward  the  caboose  which 
was  loitering  at  the  switch. 

There  w-as  a  crash  as  154  tons  of  steel 
leaped  upon  the  helpless  little  caboose.  There 
was  not  enough  of  the  caboose  left  to  pro- 
vide souvenirs  for  the  crew.  As  for  the 
engine,  it  contrived  to  derail  a  tender-truck 
and  so  to  bring  the  incident  to  a  close  with 
a  minimum  delay  to  traffic. 

Another  runaway  that  ended  in  a  tragedy 
occurred  in  January,  1904.  Instead  of 
jumping.  Engineer  Jack  Ladner  determined 
to  save  his  train,  even  though  it  was  com- 
posed of  nothing  more  precious  than  ten 
cars  of  coal.  He  applied  the  air-brakes, 
opened  the  sand-valve,  and  then  began 
whistling  for  the  second  switch,  apparently 
thinking  that  if  he  could  keep  on  the 
main  line  he  might  reach  the  bottom  in 
safety.  So  swiftly  had  the  runaway  gath- 
ered speed  that  the  switch-tender  was 
unable  to  get  the  lever  over  in  time.  The 
engine  struck  the  switch  as  the  rails  were 
half  over.  The  great  machine  bounded 
over  the  ties  for  a  few^  yards,  then  swung 
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toward  the  mountain-side  and  went  o\er. 
At  that  spot  was  a  narrow  stretch  of  soft 
earth  several  feet  deep.  In  this  the  engine 
buried  itself,  turning  up  a  rock  two-thirds 
the  size  of  a  box  car.  It  was  two  days 
before  the  bodies  of  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man were  recovered.  Although  the  cars 
were  so  completely  demolished  that  noth- 
ing was  left  worth  hauling  away,  the  two 
brakemen  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
one  of  them  was  badly  hurt.  The  con- 
ductor was  not  even  scratched. 

AN   ENGINEER   DISCHARGED   BY    WIRE 

After  these  illustrations  of  what  a  runaway 
on  the  Big  Hill  really  meant,  the  exploit 
of  Engineer  Jimmy  Fidler  can  be  appraised 
at  its  proper  value.  Somebody  ought  to 
appreciate  it,  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  apparently  did  not. 

Jimmy  started  down  the  Big  Hill  one 
summer  day  a  dozen  years  ago  with  a  Hght 
engine.  He  let  the  engine  get  away  from 
him  and  found  himself  approaching  the 
first  safety  switch  at  much  more  than  the 
eight  miles  an  hour  prescribed  by  the  time- 
card  for  light  engines.  The  runaway  was 
already  reversed  to  use  the  water-brake, 
so  all  that  Jimmy  could  do  was  to  attempt 
an  emergency  application  of  the  air-brake 
and  give  it  sand.  Haxing  done  this  with- 
out producing  any  \isible  effect,  Jimmy 
turned  to  the  fireman  udth  a  sickly  grin 
and  shouted : 

"Here  goes  for  Field!" 

He  reached  for  the  whistle  lever  and 
sounded  four  imperious  yelps  to  inform  the 
switch-tender  that  he  wanted  the  main- 
line. Fearing  that  the  signal  might  not  be 
taken  seriously,  Jimmy  repeated  it  and  then 
gave  it  a  third  and  a  fourth  time.  The 
switch-tender  saw  that  the  approaching 
engine  was  immistakably  ruiming  away, 
and  the  rules  warned  him  in  big,  black-faced 
type  that  under  such  circumstances  he  was 
to  leave  the  switch  set  for  the  spur  to  trap 
the  nmaway.  But  here  was  a  man  clearly 
going  to  destruction  who  wanted  to  meet 
his  fate  on  the  main-line.  As  between  obey- 
ing the  rules  and  humoring  a  dying  man, 
the  switch-tender  allowed  Jimmy  to  tear 
down  the  main-Hne,  sounding  a  continuous 
succession  of  signals  to  the  next  switch- 
tender. 


Such  frantic  reiteration  was  not  to  be 
disregarded.  Number  two  switch-tender 
obeyed  the  command,  then  number  three 
did  the  same.  The  three  profoundly  aston- 
ished switch-tenders  gazed  open-mouthed 
after  a  trail  of  smoke  disappearing  in 
the  distance.  The  sound  of  a  whistle 
came  faintly  up  from  the  direction  of  the 
smoke,  for  Jimmy  seemed  to  have  formed  the 
habit. 

The  fireman's  first  impulse  had  been  to 
jump,  but  the  rocks  looked  hard,  and 
Jimmy's  grin  caused  him  to  hesitate  until 
he  had  become  too  terrified  to  act.  The 
engine  took  the  sharp  curves  with  a  violence 
that  called  for  the  fireman's  undivided 
attention  to  keep  from  being  thrown  against 
the  boiler-head  and  having  his  brains 
knocked  out.  As  for  Jimmy,  the  grin  had 
frozen  upon  his  face.  He  sat  upon  his 
seat-box  staring  straight  ahead,  working 
the  whistle-lever  like  an  automaton. 

Two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Field  is  a 
tunnel  which  marks  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
grade.  On  emerging  from  this  tunnel  the 
runaway  began  to  respond  to  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  to  stop  it.  Then  the 
two  men  recovered  their  self-possession  and 
looked  out  upon  the  bright  world  in  pleased 
surprise  at  finding  themselves  still  in  it. 

When  they  reached  Field  the  fireman, 
with  an  earnestness  bom  of  conviction, 
assured  the  excited  group  awaiting  them 
that  they  had  come  down  the  Hill  at  the 
rate  of  480  miles  an  hour.  The  unemo- 
tional records,  however,  showed  that  the 
actual  time  consumed  in  covering  the  eight 
miles  from  Hector  to  Field,  including  a  stop 
below  the  tunnel,  was  seventeen  minutes. 
Even  this  seemed  to  Jimmy  Fidler  a  feat  to 
be  vaunted,  for  no  engine  had  ev£r  made 
the  descent  of  the  Big  Hill  in  such  fast  time; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  none  has  ever  done 
it  since,  for  the  average  engineer  is  thank- 
ful for  the  time  allowance  of  forty-two  min- 
utes for  light  engines. 

The  company,  though,  did  not  reciprocate 
Jimmy's  sentiments.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
missed in  the  usual  way,  Jimmy  was  dis- 
charged by  wire;  and  as  if  that  action 
were  not  quick  enough,  the  message  was 
marked  "rush." 

The  train-despatchers  gave  up  the  Big 
Hill  in  despair.     They  could  worrj'  them- 
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selves  into  premature  old-age  fast  enough 
over  the  2.5  per  cent,  grades  of  the  Sel- 
kirks  without  piling  the  Big  Hill  upon  their 
burdens.  So  the  company,  years  ago, 
made  it  an  independent  block  in  charge  of 
a  man  who,  as  brakeman  and  conductor, 
had  been  running  on  the  Big  Hill  until 
his  nerves  had  atrophied.  Trains  were 
run  to  the  Big  Hill  under  the  train-order 
system  in  force  on  the  rest  of  the  line  and 
there  delivered  to  the  Big  Hill  train-master, 
to  be  moved  to  the  other  end  on  the  staff 
system  under  which  the  only  rights  recog- 


nized are  conferred  by  the  possession  of  a 
little  steel  wand,  which  obviously  could  not 
be  held  by  more  than  one  train  at  a  time. 
The  passage  of  the  Big  Hill  accomplished, 
the  train  was  once  more  turned  over  to  the 
despatchers. 

That  eight  miles  of  track  was  the  shortest 
division  ever  operated  by  a  railroad,  but  the 
train-master  in  charge  of  it  never  com- 
plained that  it  was  too  small.  Neither  did 
he  protest  against  being  Imally  relieved  from 
duty  when  the  last  train  passed  over  the  Big 
Hill  and  traffic  was  diverted  to  the  new  line. 


PLAYS  THAT   DON'T  GET  PLAYED 

WHAT  THE  READING  OF  OVER  2.000  MANUSCRIPT  DRAMAS 
REVEALED— WHY  ONLY  THREE  WERE  ACCEPTABLE— LIGHT  ON 
THE    MERITS    AND     FAULTS    OF  THE    AMERICAN    PLAYWRIGHT 

BY 

JOHN  CORBIN 

LITERARY   DIRECTOR   OF   THE   NEW   THEATRE 


THERE  is  a  glamour  on  the  unpro- 
duced  play.  Even  folks  who  join 
most  loudly  in  the  cry  of  decadence 
in  the  acted  drama  harbor  a  glorious  belief 
that  all  would  be  well  if  the  commercial 
manager  could  be  made  to  open  the  way 
for  the  aspiring  playwright.  Genius  is 
burning  all  about  us,  brothers!  Listen! 
At  the  door  of  every  theatre  the  Great 
American  Dramatist  is  knocking!  It  was 
in  this  belief  that  the  Theatre  of  Arts  and 
Letters  was  started  as  long  ago  as  1891; 
and  since  then  half  a  dozen  similar  efforts 
have  been  made  —  and  have  failed. 

What  is  the  origin  of  so  much  optimism  ? 
To  my  own  mind  one  very  considerable 
source  was  suggested  when  I  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  plays  submitted  to  The 
New  Theatre.  Before  the  first  season 
was  over  they  numbered  between  two  and 
three  thousand.  And  behind  each  was  a 
playwright  beHe\dng  in  at  least  one  unpro- 
duced  drama  with  a  fervor  almost  religious. 
What  might  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
united  opinion  of  two  thousand?  Many 
times  in  history  a  far  smaller  force  has  es- 
tablished creeds  or  overthrown  empires. 


From  the  army  of  unproduced  play- 
wrights, alas!  no  united  action  is  to  be 
expected.  For  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  assert  their  claims  is  by  having  their 
plays  produced;  and  when  a  play  is  pro- 
duced the  glamor  falls  from  it  as  if  by  the 
waving  of  a  wand.  No  sooner  has  the 
Great  American  Dramatist  ceased  knocking 
at  the  stage  door  than  he  is  himself  much 
more  loudly  "knocked"  in  the  lobby.  In 
a  trice  he  becomes  a  flagrant  evidence  of 
the  decay  of  the  acted  drama,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  the  rest  of  the  two  thousand. 

In  effect  the  two  thousand  are  generally 
right  —  with  regard  to  one  another's  plays. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  the  com- 
mercial manager  barred  the  way  to  the 
native  playwright,  though  personally  I 
doubt  it.  To-day,  certainly,  the  boot  is 
on  the  other  foot.  Not  too  few  but  too 
many  American  plays  are  produced  —  too 
many,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  the  art  and  the 
business  of  the  theatre,  and  perhaps,  also, 
for  the  good  of  the  playwright. 

This  is  no  paradox,  though  it  may  sound 
like  one.  The  surplus  of  plays  is  caused 
by  the  surplus  of  playhouses  which  of  late 
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years  has  resulted  from  the  wars  of  mana- 
gers. The  chief  engine  in  this  warfare  has 
been  a  dupUcation  of  the  existing  system 
of  playhouses,  first  of  the  producing  houses 
in  New  York,  and  then  of  chains  of  "road" 
theatres  extending  through  all  the  chief 
sections  of  the  country.  "Routes"  have 
been  paralleled  as  pipe-lines  were  paralleled 
in  the  oil  wars.  In  New  York,  to-day, 
there  are  as  many  first-class  theatres  as  in 
London  and  Paris  combined,  and  outside 
New  York  there  is  a  similar  excess  of  play- 
houses, each  yawning  for  the  "dramatic 
novelty,"  the  "theatrical  attraction,"  which 
will  keep  its  doors  open. 

AN    OPEN    DOOR   TO    PLAYWRIGHTS 

Almost  any  play  which  bids  fair  to 
attract  general  attention,  to  "hit  the  public 
in  a  new  place,"  is  sure  of  a  hearing,  how- 
ever crude  it  may  be  as  a  representation  and 
interpretation  of  life.  And  in  the  mad  rush 
to  fill  the  many  stages,  details  of  mounting 
and  acting  are  not  infrequently  slurred. 
The  dramatic  critics  of  the  metropolis, 
according  to  actors  and  managers,  suffer 
from  chronic  bad  temper  and  fits  of  verbal 
violence.  They  are  dubbed  "the  Death 
Watch."  But,  considering  the  mass  of 
mediocre  productions  they  are  called  upon 
to  witness,  they  manage  to  keep  remark- 
ably cheerful.  The  general  public  strikes 
the  balance  of  opinion  with  regard  to  them. 
It  finds  them  so  lenient  to  imperfection  that 
it  suspects  them  of  being  scarcely  honest! 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional and  very  natural  impatience  with 
stupidity,  the  critics,  and  with  them  the 
public  for  which  they  write,  are  uncom- 
monly hospitable.  Nowhere  is  it  as  easy 
for  a  young  playwright  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion and  a  living  as  in  America.  Among 
many  advantages,  this  fact  has  one  great 
disadvantage.  It  does  not  make  for  sound 
workmanship.  To  achieve  his  marvelous 
technique  Ibsen  spent  almost  two  years 
on  each  play.  The  leading  playwrights  of 
Europe  to-day  are  scarcely  more  prolific. 
But  in  full  view  of  play-starved  managers 
and  an  easily  entertained  public,  the  constant 
temptation  of  the  American  playwright  is 
to  hurry  his  work,  and  so  to  muddle  it. 

This  being  the  case  with  the  fortunate 
few  who  have  "arrived,"  it  may  be  inferred 


that  the  work  of  the  thousands  of  unpro- 
duced  playwrights  is,  as  a  whole,  baser  than 
the  base.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
ducing manager,  perhaps,  this  is  true.  Of 
all  the  unproduced  plays  considered  by 
The  New  Theatre,  only  three  were  given 
a  production,  two  of  which  —  "The  Nigger" 
and  "Don"  —  met  with  popular  and  criti- 
cal success.  But  the  authors  had  already 
had  plays  produced,  so  that  their  unpro- 
duced plays  were  not  the  work  of  un- 
produced playwrights.  Thus  the  New 
Theatre  did  not  discover  a  single  dramatist. 
That  is  its  great  fault,  perhaps. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  of  all  the  rejected 
plays  not  one  has  been  successfully  pro- 
duced elsewhere.  Since  The  New  Theatre 
started,  as  it  happens,  nobody  has  dis- 
covered a  dramatist.  The  producing  mana- 
ger is  not  without  warrant  in  his  opinion 
of  the  unproduced  play. 

Yet  there  are  other  points  of  view  than 
his.  To  the  eye  of  the  disinterested  ob- 
server it  is  a  portentous  thing,  this  army  of 
unproduced  playwrights.  Something  is  fer- 
menting. W' hat  will  the  vintage  be  ?  Now 
and  again,  in  point  of  fact,  the  result  of  the 
ferment  has  mellov/ness,  life,  even  sparkle. 
More  than  once  an  unproduced  play,  and  a 
play  which  is  quite  unproducible,  has  had 
more  to  tell  of  life  and  character  and  has 
given  a  far  more  precious  revelation  of  indi- 
vidual mood  and  thought,  than  the  reign- 
ing Broadway  successes.  Such  a  play  is 
mysteriously  fascinating.  For  the  greatest 
of  all  dramatists  have  begun  by  being  unpro- 
duced; and  somewhere  among  our  army  of 
unproduced  playwrights  the  drama  of  our 
future  lies  hidden.     But  where? 

The  first  superficial  impression  of  the  army 
is  its  representative,  its  popular  quality. 
One  is  accustomed  to  think  of  the  best-sell- 
ing novel  as  the  acme  of  popularity.  But 
the  successful  novel  sells,  let  us  say,  100,000 
copies.  A  successful  play  runs  through 
two  seasons  of  thirty-seven  weeks  each,  and 
is  witnessed  by  from  three  to  five  hundred 
thousand.  Again,  the  novel  circulates,  as 
a  rule,  mainly  on  a  single  level  of  life  and 
inteUigence.  A  play  must  appeal  to  the 
public  of  the  gallery  as  well  as  to  the  public 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  gallery  god,  no  less  than  the  patron 
of  the  padded  chair,   aspires  to  write  for 
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the  stage.  I  have  a  \i\i(l  remembrance  of 
tlie  first  of  all  the  plays  submitted  for  pro- 
duction at  The  New  Theatre.  It  was  from 
an  employee  in  a  local  railroad  station, 
probably  a  baggage-smasher,  and  I  shall 
betray  no  confidence  in  recording  that  the 
author's  name  was  Murphy.  Though  Mr. 
Murphy  called  his  work  a  play,  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  scenario.  It  was  entitled 
"Jim's  Wife."  The  plot  was  as  follows: 
In  the  first  act  Jim  had  no  wife,  but  he  took 
his  girl  to  a  dance.  Action:  they  danced. 
In  act  second  came  the  "great  scene." 
The  scene  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Jim's 
girl  danced  with  another  man.  Jim  felt 
impelled  to  kill  him;  but  he  refrained, 
reflecting  that  such  things  did  not  occur 
in  the  best  circles  and  would  thus  be  socially 
unpleasing  to  his  lady.  The  curtain  fell 
on  his  act  of  self-sacrifice  in  not  killing  the 
other  dancer.  In  act  third  there  was  still 
more  action.  Jim's  girl  rewarded  him  for 
his  delicacy  of  instinct  and  his  self-abnega- 
tion by  marrying  him.  Final  curtain. 
Mr.  Murphy  seemed  weighed  down  by  a 
fear  that  his  play  was  too  serious  for  The 
New  Theatre.  In  his  letter  he  said:  "If 
you  would  rather  have  it  a  comedy,  I  will 
send  you  the  jokes.  I  have  a  few  jokes, 
too." 

The  problem  playwright  also  is  abroad  in 
the  land.  One  of  this  kidney  wrote  that  he 
had  attacked  the  chief  problem  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  had  long  been  corresponding 
about  it  with  Governor  Hughes.  The 
problem  may  be  inferred  from  his  title.  He 
called  his  play  "The  Servant  Girl's  Dream." 
He  did  not  offer  us  jokes  to  paUiate  it.  He 
was  in  deadly  earnest,  as  his  subject  de- 
served. When  the  new^s  w^as  broken  to  him 
gently  that  his  servant  girl  could  not  pos- 
sibly dream  in  The  New^  Theatre,  he  chal- 
lenged us  to  the  ordeal  by  box-office  receipts. 
If  we  would  produce  the  play,  he  offered  to 
bet  Si, 000  to  my  $500  that  "The  Servant 
Girl's  Dream"  would  be  "the  hit  of  the 
season,  and  the  parole  'crowded  houses.'" 
This  sporting  proposition  was  poor  repay- 
ment for  his  gubernatorial  collaborator, 
to  whom  the  chief  problem  of  American  Hfe 
is  his  anti-gambling  law.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  problem  playwright  might 
have  won  his  bet.  There  are  plays  out  of 
which   fortunes   would   be   reaped   if   they 


could  only  be  made  to  convulse  the  audi- 
ence as  they  convulse  the  play-reader. 

"poetic  drama  in  verse" 

A  favorite  vehicle  of  the  unproduced 
dramatist  is  the  "original  poetic  drama." 
Sometimes  the  title-page  reads:  "An  orig- 
inal poetic  drama  in  verse";  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  without  a  dilTerence.  Gen- 
erally such  poetic  dramas  are  in  five  acts, 
and  dozens  of  scenes,  plus  prologue  and 
epilogue.  One  original  poetic  drama  was 
so  original  that  the  epilogue  came  first  and 
the  prologue  last.  The  poetic  author  wrote 
that  his  play  had  been  "criticised  by  the 
International  Correspondence  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  claiming  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent drama,  stating  also  that  the  literary 
parts  were  well-nigh  perfect,  and  one  almost 

any  manager  would "     Here  came  the 

bottom  of  the  page.  Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  play-reader's  breast,  even  the  hope 
of  discovering  a  poetic  drama  in  this  age 
of  prose.  With  trembling  hands  I  turned 
the  leaf.  The  sentence  concluded:  "Any 
manager  would  be  delighted  to  read." 
Judging  by  my  own  experience,  this  was  a 
perfectly  accurate  statement.  The  author 
hailed  from  the  purlieus  where  enamored 
swains  sing:  "My  goyl's  a  poyl,"  and  read 
the  Woyld  and  the  Joynal.  His  letter  ar- 
rived on  the  morning  after  our  opening 
performance,  at  which,  owing  to  an  unfore- 
seen conflict  between  the  ventilating  dyna- 
mos and  the  lines  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
scarcely  a  sentence  of  a  great  poetic  drama 
had  been  audible.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  wdth  reference  to  this  deplor- 
able accident  that  the  author  proclaimed 
his  play  especially  suited  to  our  needs 
because  it  was  written  in  "blank  voice." 
V-o-i-c-e  spelled  verse.  With  reference 
to  the  well-known  patriotism  of  the  founda- 
tion he  added  in  a  postscript:  "I  am  an 
American,  born  and  brought  up  in  Brook- 
lyn." 

One  poetic  drama  came  from  an  Aus- 
tralian professor  of  English  Hterature.  In 
his  letter  he  solemnly  assured  us  upon 
his  professional  honor  that  the  Unes  of 
the  drama  were  pure  poetry.  As  to  his 
stagecraft  he  admitted  a  modest  misgiving, 
owing  to  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
stage.     He  gave  us  professional  assurance. 
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however,  that  his  dramaturgy  was  precisely 
that  of  Shakespeare.  How  is  it  possible 
to  beat  a  man  with  a  game  like  that  ?  He  was 
the  Pooh  Bah  of  the  poetic  drama.  The 
letter  of  rejection  pointed  out  that  the  stage- 
craft of  Shakespeare  was  formed  by  a  stage 
radically  different  from  that  of  to-day,  and 
that  it  is  impracticable  nowadays  to  pro- 
duce a  play  with  more  than  four  or  five 
scenes.  In  due  course  the  drama  came 
back,  reduced  from  eighteen  scenes  to  five, 
and  with  it  the  assurance  that  its  dramaturgy 
was  now  in  the  precise  manner  of  Rostand 
and  Stephen  Phillips.  The  career  of  this 
dramatist  appears  to  have  been  predestined 
by  his  name,  which  I  am  able  to  reveal  with- 
out indiscretion.  It  was  Laurel  .\nguish. 
Emerson  sang  "For  the  present  hard  is  the 
fortune  of  the  bard,"  and  the  saying  holds, 
even  when  the  bard  is  an  auto-laureate. 

POETIC   DRAMATISTS    WHO    HAVE   FAILED 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  if  the  unpro- 
duced  poetic  dramatist  deserves  his  fate  he 
has  failed  in  good  company.  What  poet 
since  Shakespeare,  even  among  the  greatest, 
has  written  \-iable  blank-verse  drama? 
Among  the  futile  great  are  Milton,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swin- 
burne, Hardy,  and  ^Meredith.  Sometimes 
they  have  written  according  to  the  drama- 
turgy of  Shakespeare,  sometimes  according 
to  that  of  Sophocles.  \'irtually  without 
exception,  their  plays  are  not  adapted  to  the 
modern  stage  and  are  in  effect  killed  by 
production  upon  it.  Almost  alone  among 
his  kind,  Wordsworth  did  not  attempt  the 
drama.  He  once  remarked,  however,  that 
he  could  have  written  plays  like  those  of 
Shakespeare  if  he  had  had  the  mind. 
Lamb,  who  had  himself  attempted  the  rigors 
of  dramatic  construction  and  the  flinty 
heights  of  dramatic  passion,  agreed  with 
him  heartily.  It  was,  he  remarked,  only  the 
mind  that  was  lacking. 

If  Lamb  had  aimed  to  be  precise  as  he 
was  malicious,  he  would  have  said  that  the 
shortcoming  was  in  the  matter  of  the  tech- 
nical mind.  France,  in  which-  the  high 
poetic  passion  is  conspicuously  lacking, 
has  never  lived  through  an  age  \\'ithout 
producing  dramatic  Hterature.  One  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tradition  in 
stagecraft  has  developed  in  almost  unbroken 


continuity  from  Moliere  to  Rostand.  The 
technique  of  the  theatre  is  bred  in  a  French- 
man's bone.  The  dramaturgy  of  our  old 
platform  stage  became  obsolete  with  the 
closing  of  the  Elizabethan  theatres,  so  that, 
in  proportion  as  subsequent  poets  have  been 
swayed  by  the  majestic  tradition  of  Shakes- 
peare, they  have  tended  to  write  plays  that 
are  quite  unactable  on  the  modern  pic- 
ture stage. 

The  more  important  source  of  the  dra- 
matic superiority  of  the  French  lies  in  funda- 
mental racial  traits.  The  chief  quality 
of  the  French  mind  is  clarity,  the  sense  of 
form;  of  the  French  manner,  tact,  address; 
and  of  the  French  temperament,  expres- 
siveness. These  are  the  quaUties  essential 
to  dramatic  effect.  To  embody  an  impor- 
tant idea,  mood,  or  character  in  the  realistic 
action  of  the  modem  stage  is  a  feat  of  con- 
struction incredibly  difficult  to  anyone 
who  has  not  attempted  it.  .\nd  to  judge 
with  any  degree  of  success  of  the  effect  of  any 
character,  speech,  or  scene  upon  the  com- 
posite audiences  of  the  playhouse  requires 
a  sort  of  social  sixth  sense  —  an  instinct  for 
the  psychology  of  the  crowd.  Neither  of 
these  qualities  is  common.  In  conjunction 
they  are  of  the  utmost  rarity,  Many  plays 
are  logically  constructed,  and  many  are 
attuned  to  the  moods  of  collective  humanity. 
Very  few  are  both. 

TRYING    TO    TELL    TOO    MLXH 

One  technical  fault  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  novice — the  attempt  to  say 
more  and  do  more  than  can  be  said  or 
done  upon  the  stage  in  one  performance. 
Economy  in  the  use  of  material  is  the  stamp 
of  the  highest  technician.  I  take  the  case 
of  a  political  play  —  one  of  the  many  that 
have  followed  the  success  of  "The  Lion  and 
the  ]SIouse."  Here  is  the  central  situation 
of  the  first  act.  A  railroad  president  has 
reclaimed  a  road  which  had  been  all  but 
wrecked  by  financial  buccaneers.  He  has 
protected  the  saWngs  of  innocent  stock- 
holders and  has  created  wealth  throughout 
the  line  of  his  road.  His  heart  is  not  in  his 
own  private  fortune  but  m  the  great  pub- 
He  property  that  he  has  created.  To  com- 
pete with  rival  roads  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  get  a  tunnel  franchise  into  the  metrop- 
oHs.     Here     the    grafting    alderman   baxs 
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the  way.  Rather  than  sacrifice  the  good  he 
has  accomplished,  the  president  bribes  the 
common  council,  as  his  rivals  have  done. 
His  son  is  a  reform  politician,  pledged  to 
expose  all  evils;  and,  in  the  heat  of  a  cam- 
paign against  the  boss  and  the  machine,  he 
is  confronted  with  the  evidence  that  his 
father,  whom  in  his  heart  he  reveres,  is  a 
bribe-giver.  We  have  here,  in  a  clear-cut, 
dramatic  conflict,  the  two  most  significant 
forces  in  our  business  and  political  life  to- 
day —  the  creator  of  our  material  wealth, 
whose  hands  are  often  soiled  by  the  earth 
he  has  worked  in,  and  the  champion  of 
ideals  so  high  and  pure  that  they  would 
have  paralyzed  the  practical  creator  of 
prosperity. 

The  novelty  and  the  significance  of  this 
play  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  represented  the 
bribe-giver  as  an  admirably  public-spirited 
citizen,  though  legally  guilty,  and  the  re- 
former as  an  unpractical  busybody.  There 
is  a  strong  element  of  truth  in  this  \'iew, 
and  one  which  the  common  sense  of  an  audi- 
ence would  instantly  recognize.  In  the 
first  act  there  was  material  for  a  great  Ameri- 
can drama,  and  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  cause  very  stimulating  discussion.  But 
in  the  following  acts  the  question  of  the 
bribe  sank  into  insignificance.  The  action 
wandered  far  afield,  into  a  thousand  loosely 
related  subjects.  In  brief,  the  play  at- 
tempted to  give  a  breadth  of  new^  upon  the 
world  of  politics  and  business  which  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  present  comincingly 
only  in  an  extended  novel.  Character  in 
vital  action,  which  is  the  essence  of  drama, 
gave  way  to  unvitaHzed  characters  discuss- 
ing things  which  had  taken  place  in  other 
scenes. 

Of  the  failures  of  tact  with  regard  to  the 
mood  of  an  audience,  none  is  more  common 
than  the  attempt  to  make  a  play  out  of  emo- 
tions and  characters  too  special  and  rare 
to  command  general  recognition.  One  play, 
very  interesting  to  read,  centred  in  a  young 
woman  of  wild,  flamboyant  impulses,  who 
was  married  to  a  middle-aged  man  of  calm, 
deep  moods  and  undemonstrative  nature. 
The  abnormal  need  of  her  heart  was  to  be 
dominated  and  subdued  by  an  equally 
savage  love.  With  consummate  art  the 
author  showed  the  whole  repertory  of 
cajoleries  and  tyrannies  to  which  the  wife 


resorted  in  order  to  strike  the  sparks  of 
emotion  of  whatever  sort  from  her  pas- 
sive husband.  A  more  futile,  agonizing 
life  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that 
which  both  were  leading.  There  was  a 
second  woman,  sweetly  reasonable — an  old 
friend,  who  loved  the  husband  in  a  mood  of 
gentle  dignity.  And  there  was  a  second 
man,  a  Lothario,  who  burned  for  the  wife 
in  her  own  best  manner.  After  two  acts 
of  fruitless,  conjugal  tyrannies,  the  wife 
bolted  with  Lothario,  leaving  the  way  clear 
for  the  gentle,  patient  lovers.  The  comedy 
of  the  close  lay  in  the  intimation  that  the 
eloping  couple  were  well- mated  savages;  or, 
if  not  well-mated,  that  at  least  they  served 
each  other  right!  The  play  belonged  in  the 
category  of  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears," 
"The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes,"  "The 
Truth,"  and  "The  Mollusc."  But  each 
of  these  dealt  with  characters  much  more 
nearly  normal,  the  vices  of  which  were  of 
universal  experience.  The  public  does  not 
give  its  evenings  and  its  money  to  witness 
the  curiosities  of  human  nature,  however 
skilfully  presented.  People  go  to  the  theatre 
to  see  themselves  and  those  they  hold  dear, 
either  as  they  actually  are,  in  comedy  and 
tragedy,  or  as  they  would  like  to  be,  in 
romance. 

The  old  managerial  rule  against  plays  with 
unhappy  endings  has  often  enough  been 
proved  fallible.  From  "Camille,"  to  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda"  and  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  unhappy  endings  have  been  popular. 
Yet  they  have  been  popular  in  spite  of  the 
unhappiness.  Goethe  very  well  remarked 
that  no  painful  incident  is  endurable  in  the 
theatre  which  does  not  give  rise  to  a  mood 
of  sympathy  or  of  nobility  which  compen- 
sates for  the  eff"ect  of  pain  by  transcending 
it.  Hauptmann  lately  said  of  the  Greeks 
that  however  deep  they  take  one  into  the 
vale  of  tears  there  is  always  a  glimpse  of  the 
blue  sea  beyond.  In  a  w^ord  —  our  modem 
word  —  there  is  no  true  tragedy  without 
uplift.  "Camille"  and  all  its  progeny  of 
two-handkerchief  plays  bring  the  sweet 
relief  of  tears.  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
tells  that  love  is  not  all  —  that  there  is  some- 
thing above  it  to  which  love  alone  can  lift 
us.  "The  Easiest  Way"  itself,  in  spite  of 
all  its  uncompromising  realism,  opens  up 
new  vistas  in  the  heart  of  human  sympathy. 
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One  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  un- 
produced  playwright  is  Benedict  Arnold. 
The  New  Theatre  received  half  a  dozen 
plays  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  Vivid  as 
is  the  fate  of  this  arch-traitor  to  our  country, 
and  in  the  superficial  sense  dramatic,  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  enduing  it  with  a 
popular  emotional  reaction.  Any  of  these 
plays  would  have  emptied  the  theatre. 
One  of  the  tensest  and  most  absorbing 
unproduced  dramas  that  I  ever  read  cen- 
tred in  an  old  "rounder"  who  was  stricken 
with  paresis,  who  knew  all  the  symptoms 
and  watched  them  as  they  grew  on  him  one 
by  one.  In  "Ghosts,"  Ibsen  made  such  a 
subject  the  vehicle  for  the  most  drastic 
indictment  that  the  institution  of  marriage 
has  ever  received,  and  still  our  public  will 
have  none  of  it.  The  later  play  did  not 
offer  even  an  intellectual  reaction;  and 
though  The  New  Theatre  has  sixty-odd 
exits,  I  would  warrant  it  to  tax  the  capacity 
of  all  of  them. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  rest  assured 
that  none  of  the  plays  rejected  by  The  New 
Theatre  will  be  successfully  produced  else- 
where. One  of  the  essentials  of  what  the 
managers  call  dramatic  novelties  —  though 
the  fact  is  strangely  ignored  —  is  that  they 
shall  be  novel  and  dramatic!  It  must 
already  be  evident  that  the  unproduced 
playwright  is  striking  into  new  paths.  To- 
morrow, if  not  to-day,  any  of  the  plays  for 
the  rejection  of  which  glib  reasons  can  be 
given  may  be  a  Broadway  Success. 

-  A    PLAY    THAT    ALMOST    WON 

About  two  or  three  plays  I  have  especial 
misgivings.  One  of  these  is  called  "The 
Lady  in  the  Mirror."  A  very  beautiful 
young  woman  has  been  painted  by  a  cele- 
brated portrait-painter  looking  at  her  image 
in  the  glass.  Her  own  face  is  all  youth, 
health,  and  innocence;  but  the  face  in  the 
mirror  has  a  subtle,  evanescent  look  of  grief, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  evil.  A  manly 
young  fellow  is  in  love  with  her  and  pro- 
poses marriage.  She  returns  his  love,  but 
before  accepting  him  raises  the  question  of 
personal  purity.  Humbled  before  her  sweet- 
ness and  nobility,  he  admits  that  until  he 
met  her  he  had  gone  the  way  of  so  many 
young  men.  As  the  play  progresses  it 
develops   that   she   herself,    when   scarcely 


more  than  a  child,  had  fallen  through  a 
friend  of  her  father's,  a  fascinating  man  of 
the  world.  In  girlish  terror  she  has  con- 
tracted a  secret  marriage  with  a  playmate 
of  her  childhood;  but  under  one  pretext  and 
another  she  has  kept  him  at  a  distance;  and, 
also,  in  childish  weakness,  she  has  continued 
her  relations  with  the  older  man. 

The  study  of  her  character  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  modern  drama  — 
as  vivid  and  sympathetic  as  it  is  unflinchingly 
real.  In  secret  she  drinks  and  smokes. 
She  is  an  accomplished  liar,  an  instinctive 
dissembler.  All  that  one  sees  in  the  por- 
trait in  the  mirror  the  painter  rightly  divined 
in  her.  Yet  one  feels  throughout  that  the 
face  she  shows  to  the  world  is  her  true  face; 
that  except  for  the  malevolent  power  of 
the  older  man  she  would  still  be  what  she 
seems.  Eventually  she  tells  the  truth  to 
her  lover,  and  to  the  young  man  who  is 
nominally  her  husband.  At  the  final  cur- 
tain, the  husband  kills  the  older  man,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  two  establishes 
an  alibi.  His  generous  purpose  is  to  have 
the  secret  marriage  annulled,  to  make  way 
for  his  more  fortunate  rival.  And  so  we 
have  what  must  pass  for  a  happy  ending. 

Is  the  theme  too  repulsive  for  the  public  ? 
Perhaps.  Is  it  of  general  enough  interest  to 
attract  an  audience?  Possibly  not.  Yet 
such  cases  are  commoner  than  the  world 
is  aware;  and  the  play  has  a  full  measure 
of  the  finest  dramatic  art  and  of  the 
uplift  of  right  feeling.  Some  day  it  may 
surprise  us  all,  as  "The  Easiest  Way" 
surprised  us. 

It  must  already  be  evident  that  play- 
wrights as  yet  unproduced  are  attacking 
novel  and  interesting  themes  with  real  feeling 
both  for  life  and  for  the  theatre.  Poten- 
tially, half  a  dozen  plays  that  are  still  going 
the  rounds  of  the  managers  are  as  notable  as 
any  which  our  stage  has  yet  produced. 
In  England  the  last  generation  of  dramatists 
has  learned  the  more  obvious  lessons  of 
technique,  and  has  come  closer  and  closer 
into  sympathy  with  the  curious  limitations 
and  even  the  more  curious  capabilities  in 
appreciation  of  the  modern  audience. 
Amid  so  much  intelligent  striving,  it 
would  be  strange  if  our  own  playwrights 
did  not  do  likewise. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  thoughtful 
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observers  that  the  most  interesting  social 
development  in  the  modern  world  is  taking 
place  about  us  here  in  America.  Bernard 
Shaw  remained  for  years  a  virtually  unpro- 
duced  playwright,  and  was  first  publicly 
"discovered"  on  the  American  stage.  Ibsen 
has  been  i)opular  here  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  English-speaking  world.     "The  Servant 


in  the  House"  iiad  long  been  an  unprofluced 
play  in  England,  where  it  became  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  the  present  decade.  Our 
public,  however  tolerant  of  mediocrity, 
recognizes  and  welcomes  the  best.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
next  great  dramatic  devclojjment  which  the 
world  is  destined  to  witness. 
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"DAVID  COPTERFIELD,"  "JOHN  HALIFAX,"  AND  "LORNA  DOONE" 
STILL  POPULAR— DICKENS,  COOPER,  AND  SCOTT  CHIEF  AMONG 
THE  OLD  FAVORITES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  A  PUBLISHER'S  STOCK-BOOK 

BY 

EVERETT   T.  TOMLINSON 


WHAT  books  have  the  steadiest 
sale?  Is  there  a  market  for  the 
works  of  the  standard  authors? 
Has  the  call  for  the  poets  ceased  ?  Are  the 
common  people  buying  histories  ?  Does  the 
modern  novel  destroy  the  sale  of  "Ivanhoe," 
"David  Copperfield,"  and  "Vanity  Fair?" 
Have  essays  ceased  to  interest  book-buyers  ? 
Is  there  any  field  for  books  dealing  with  the 
permanent  elements  in  religion  and  phi- 
losophy? If  the  w^orks  of  the  great  novel- 
ists still  have  a  field,  for  which  titles  is  there 
the  greatest  demand  ?  How  does  the  present 
sale  of  the  fiction  of  a  generation  ago  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  fiood  of  modern 
novels  ? 

For  the  replies  to  these  questions  we  must 
turn,  not  to  the  publishers  of  the  expen- 
sive editions,  but  to  those  who  are  placing 
upon  the  market  these  books  at  popular 
or  moderate  prices.  Do  the  people  want 
them  and  buy  them  and  read  them? 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  not  long 
ago  to  be  permitted  to  examine  that  arcanum 
—  the  holy  of  holies  of  a  publishing  house  — 
the  stock-book  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  of  the  firms  which  are 
making  a  specialty  of  books  at  low  cost. 
As  he  read,  his  eyes  stood  out,  not  with  the 
"fatness"  of  the  psalmist  but  with  the 
astonishment  of  the  uninitiated.  To  be 
shown  figures,  for  example,  that  recorded 


the  sales,  in  reprinted  and  cheaper  form, 
within  three  months  of  125,000  copies  of 
"The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  and  to  see 
orders  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  100,000 
more  sheets  of  the  same  beautiful  story, 
astounding  as  the  report  was,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  confident  prediction  of  a  total 
sale  of  a  million  copies  before  the  demand 
ceased.  In  a  matter-of-fact-way  he  was 
informed  that  the  sales  of  reprinted  edi- 
tions of  popular  fiction,  that  in  this  form 
usually  retailed  at  fifty  cents  a  copy,  in  all 
probability  reached  a  total  of  four  millions 
of  copies  annually!  Think  of  it:  the 
house  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
informed  me  that  approximately  75,000 
copies  annually  were  sold  of  the  four  novels 
of  Augusta  J.  Evans  —  "Vashti,"  "Infe- 
lice,"  "A  Speckled  Bird,"  and  "At  the 
Mercy  of  Tiberius." 

But  it  was  to  the  reports,  not  of  the 
reprints,  but  of  the  established  and  standard 
works  to  which  the  writer  turned  with  greater 
eagerness.  How  fared  it  with  the  older 
works?  Had  they  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be  ?  The  permission  not  only 
to  behold  but  also  to  report  what  was  seen 
was  seized  upon  and  the  results  are  placed 
before  the  readers  of  The  World's  Work. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  house  which 
gave  me  the  priWlege  of  using  the  figures 
I  am  quoting,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most 
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prominent,  is  but  one  among  many  engaged 
in  the  business  of  publishing  low-priced 
books.  The  sales  of  many  of  the  books 
might  therefore  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
reported  sales  are  taken  somewhat  at  ran- 
dom and  fairly  represent  not  only  the  sales 
for  the  year  quoted,  but  the  average  sales  of 
many  years  past,  as  well  as  of  years  to  come. 
Indeed,  in  most  cases  the  stock-book  showed 
that  any  one  of  ten  years  past  might  have 
been  used  instead  of  the  year  which  was 
selected,  and  the  figures  would  not  have 
varied  materially,  except  as  they  show  that 
certain  books  are  more  than  maintaining 
their  hold  on  the  buying  public  and  others 
show  that  they  have  passed  the  summit  and 
are  slowly  descending  like  old  men  and 
other  creatures  and  creations  that  have 
"crossed  their  meridian." 

The  first  study  of  the  writer  was  of  some 
of  the  books  which  have  been  known  for 
years,  and  well  known.  In  some  instances 
several  editions  of  the  same  book  were 
issued  —  the  list  prices  usually  being  one 
dollar  or  seventy-five  cents.  When  one 
edition  only  is  issued  it  is  usually  listed  at 
one  dollar.     The  year  selected  is  1909: 

OLD    FAVORITES    SOLD    BY    ONE    HOUSE    IN    I909 

"John     Halifax,     Gentleman"     (three 

editions           4,230 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  (three  editions)  3,302 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"  (two  editions)  2,769 
"Sense  and  Sensibility"  (two  editions)  555 
"Jane  Eyre"  (two  editions)  .  .  .  1,928 
"Shirley"  (one  edition)  ....  230 
"Lorna  Doone"  (two  editions)  .  .  3,707 
"Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  (three  edi- 
tions)       2,837 

"Hypatia"  (two  editions)  .  .  .  1,201 
"Pleasures  of  Life"  (one  edition)  .  302 
"Westward  Ho!"  (one  edidon)  .  .  870 
"Wide,  Wide  World"  (one  edition)  .  900 
"Little  Minister"  (two  edidons)  .  .  1,538 
"The  Moonstone"  (one  edition)  .  .  565 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  (four  edi- 
tions)      2,294 

"The   Cloister  and  the  Hearth"   (one 

edition)           890 

"Dr.    Jekyll    and    Mr.    Hyde"    (two 

editions) 1,830 

"Samantha   at   Saratoga"    (three    edi- 
tions)      1,223 

"Makers  of  Florence"  (one  edition)      .  385 

"An  Egyptian  Princess"  (one  edition)  588 


A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  1909  with 
those  of  1905  — based  upon  the  sale  of  the 
edition  which  lists  at  one  dollar  —  shows  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the 
following:  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "Little  Minister," 
"Makers  of  Florence,"  "Pleasures  of  Life," 
"Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  "Shirley," 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  "Wide,  Wide  World";  the 
greatest  relative  decrease  was  in  "  Pleasures 
of  Life,"  and  "The  Little  Minister."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sales  of  every  other 
book  in  the  list  were  greater  in  1909 
than  in  1905,  "An  Egyptian  Princess" 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  one- 
third,  an  increase  shared  equally  by 
"Lorna  Doone."  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 
increased  25  per  cent.,  as  did  also  "The 
Moonstone."  The  growth  in  the  sales 
of  the  other  titles  has  an  average  of  15 
per  cent. 

Some  surprising  figures  in  the  sales  of 
some  of  the  old  favorites  for  younger 
readers  were  also  found,  as  the  following 
table  indicates: 

OLD  FAVORITES  OF  YOUNGER  READERS  — 
SALES  IN  1909 

"Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"   (three  edi- 
tions)     2,247 

"Tom    Brown's    School    Days"    (four 

editions)  4^663 

"Scottish  Chiefs"  (two  editions)      .     .     2,645 
"Treasure  Island"   (four  editions)        .     6,050 
"Swiss    Family    Robinson"    (five    edi- 
tions)   4,347 

Slight  decreases  in  the  sales  of  1909  over 
those  of  1905  are  reported  in  the  more 
expensive  editions  (list-price,  one  dollar) 
of  the  following:  "Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,"  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days," 
and  "Swiss  Family  Robinson."  The 
gain  in  "Treasure  Island"  is  about  one- 
third. 

In  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  when 
the  steadiness  of  the  sales  is  considered, 
one  finds  much  to  confirm  his  impressions 
that  more  people  are  interested  in  these 
subjects  than  at  first  seemed  probable, 
especially  when  the  increase  in  such  a  book 
as  "  Origin  of  Species"  is  nearly  50  per  cent, 
in  1909  over  1904.  A  marked  increase  was 
also  noted  in  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ," 
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Darwin's  ''Descent  of  Man,"  and  Herbert 
Spencer's  "Education." 

SALES  OF  SERIOUS  BOOKS  IN  IQOQ 

"Origin  of  Species"  (one  edition)       .  1,502 
"Descent  of  Man"  (one  edition)      .     .  1,302 
Farrar's    "Life    of    Christ"    (two    edi- 
tions)            1,935 

Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus"  (one  edition)  500 
Spencer's   "Education"    (two  edidons)  1,591 
Spencer's  "First  Principles"   (one  edi- 
tion)             647 

Farrar's  "Early  Days  of  Christianity" 

(one  edition) 500 

"Reign  of  Law"  (one  edition)      ...  95 

The  fact  that  "The  Reign  of  Law"  dropped 
within  the  five  years  from  a  sale  that  exceeded 
500  to  one  of  less  than  100  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  excellent  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  work  was  in  its  day. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  in  our 
day:  "Are  fairy  tales  and  works  purely 
imaginative  in  demand  m  this  practical 
age?"  A  gUmpse  into  the  stock-book  was 
a  revelation  altogether  comforting,  show- 
ing as  it  did  that  the  children  of  the  present 
are  not  to  be  denied  the  appeal  of  their 
natural  instincts,  and  that  the  man  of  the 
future  is  to  be  more  than  an  animated 
ledger  or  a  mechanical  adjustment  to  the 
machine  that  he  tends  from  day  to  day. 

FAIRY  AND  IMAGINATIVE  TALES  —  SALES  IN  I909 

.^sop's  "  Fables " 3,453 

"Alice  in  Wonderland" 8,078 

Andersen's  "Fairy  Tales"       ....  4,285 

"Arabian  Nights" 2,314 

"At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind"     .     .  1,250 

Grimm's  "Household  Tales"      .     .     .  4,151 

Grimm's  "Popular  Tales"      .          .     .  4,976 

"Pilgrim's  Progress" 6,446 

"Water-Babies" 1,030 

A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  the  higher- 
priced  edition  of  the  books  in  the  table 
above  shows  a  marvelous  uniformity.  Year 
after  year  shows  only  a  slightly  varying 
sale.  The  two  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment are  "Water-Babies,"  which  dropped 
50  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  which  in  the  edition  listed  at  a 
dollar  sold  551  copies  in  1904  and  increased 
to  1,419  in  1909. 

A  study  of  the  table  of  poets  reveals 
some  startling  conditions.  Longfellow  is 
without  doubt  most  in  demand  in  America; 
but,  as  this  house  handles  only  his  earlier 


poems,  his  works  cannot  be  included  in  the 
report.  These  jjoems  in  the  table  are  issued 
in  several  editions  and  vary  much  in  price, 
the  cheapest  being  listed  at  one  dollar. 

SOME    POETS    THAT    ARE    BEING    READ 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning     ....  419 

Robert  Browning        778 

Burns        1,525 

Coleridge 177 

Hood         171 

Meredith's  "Lucile" 779 

Macaulay 393 

Moore 534 

Rossetti          131 

Scott         955 

Shelley 381 

Tennyson 2,912 

Of  these  poets,  Burns,  Scott,  Tennyson  and 
Mrs.  Browning  show  increases  in  sales  in 
1909  over  those  of  1904;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Burns  (one-third  increase),  the 
change  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  noticed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rossetti  is  the  one  to 
have  had  the  greatest  falling-off,  the  decrease 
in  the  five  years  being  about  60  per  cent. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  which  poets 
have  sung  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

To  what  extent  translations  of  famous 
works  appeal  to  the  buyers  of  moderate- 
priced  books  is  a  question  whose  answer  v/as 
easily  and  somewhat  startlingly  obtained. 
The  following  table  is  at  once  suggestive  and 
illuminating: 

FAMOUS    TRANSLATIONS  —  SALES    IN    I909 

"Abbe  Constandn"  (two  editions)     .     .  470 

Conington's  "Virgil"  (one  edidon)   .     .  137 

"Republic"  of  Plato  (two  edidons)  .  .  385 
"Meditations"  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (one 

edition) 458 

"Paul  and  Virginia"  (two  editions)    .     .  539 

Amiel's  "Journal"  (one  edidon)       .     .  455 

A  comparison  with  the  sales  of  1904  shows 
a  marked  steadiness  in  the  somewhat  limited 
demand,  with  slight  increases  in  the  calls 
for  "Abbe  Constantin,"  and  "Meditations" 
of  Marcus  AureHus. 

In  the  field  of  essays,  too,  the  demand  for 
those  of  Emerson  seems  to  show  that  the 
sage  of  Concord  easily  leads : 

ESSAYS SALES    IN    I909 

Emerson's  "Essays,"  complete  (six  edi- 
dons)      3,919 

"  Essays  of  Elia "  (two  editions)     .     .     .  626 

Bacon's  "Essays"  (two  editions)      .     .  932 
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"The  Intellectual  Life"  (one  edition)    .  .    153 
Addison's  "Essays"  (one-edition)      .     .  252 
"Heroes  and  Hero- Worship "  (two  edi- 
tions)            1,001 

"Self-Help"  (two  editions)      ....  909 

With  the  exception  of  Emerson,  the  fig- 
ures for  1909  are  uniformly  below  those  of 
five  years  previous,  the  greatest  relative 
falling-off  being  in  the  sales  of  "The  Intel- 
lectual Life." 

Whether  or  not  historical  works  are  in 
demand  in  low-priced  form  is  not  satisfac- 
torily solved  by  the  figures  obtained, 
because,  of  necessity,  only  the  works  of  his- 
torians of  an  earlier  date  are  at  hand.  The 
table,  however,  clearly  shows  the  con- 
tinued popularity  of  certain  standard  works: 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY  —  SALES   IN   I909 

"Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World" 

(two  editions) i,8io 

Carlyle's     "French     Revolution"    (five 

editions)  1,432 

Guizot's    "History    of    CiWlization    in 

Europe"  (one  edidon) 350 

IrAing's    "Knickerbocker's    History    of 

New  York"  (three  editions)      .     .     .     1,000 
Headley's  "Life  of  Grant"  (one  edition)        225 
"Autobiography"  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (three  editions) 2,669 

A  study  of  the  sale  of  the  works  of  the 
standard  noveUsts  is  best  approached  from 
the  demand  for  sets  of  the  complete  works 
of  each  of  a  few  of  the  more  famous  writers. 
The  call  for  separate  novels  reveals  the 
place  which  certain  books  have,  and  also 
plainly  shows  how  much  more  popular 
some  books  of  each  novelist  are  than  are 
others  of  the  same  author : 

SETS  OF  NOVELS  —  SALES  IN  1909 

Scott  —  *5  vol.  set  (listing  at  $3.00)   .     .  500 

Complete  in  12  vols.  ($12.50  to  $33.00)  347 

Dickens  —  5  vol.  set  (listing  at  $3.00)     .  660 

Complete  in  15  vols.  ($12.  to  36.50)  .  575 
George    Eliot  —  complete    in    6    vols. 

($5  to  $18.50) 389 

Thackeray  —  complete  in  10  vols.  ($9 

to  $23.50) 350 

Cooper  —  "Leather    Stocking    Tales," 

5  vol.  set  (listing  at  $3.00)     ....  1,255 

*  The  five-volume  set  of  Scott  included  "  Ivanhoe," 
"  Kenilworth,"  "Black  Dwarf,"  "The  Monastery," 
and  "  Rob  Roy."  The  five-volume  set  of  Dickens 
contained  "David  Copperfield,"  "Oliver  Twist," 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "Christmas  Stories,"  and 
"  Talc  of  Two  Cities." 


Cooper  —  "Sea  Tales,"  5  vol.  set  (list- 
ing at  $3.00) 600 

Dumas  —  complete  in   12  vols.  ($12.75 

to  $31.00) 124 

The  reports  of  the  sales  of  distinct  novels, 
however,  shows  much  more  clearly  the  place 
which  the  great  novelists  still  hold: 


SCOTT'S    novels  —  S.AXES    IN    I909 

"Ivanhoe"   (five  editions) 


7,204 
3,228 
805 
809 
1,049 


"Kenilworth"  (four  editions)       .     . 
"Waverley"    (three   editions)       .     . 
"The  Antiquary"   (three  editions) 
"Old  Mortalit)'"  (two  editions) 

In  the  edition  listed  at  one  dollar,  "  Ivanhoe" 
sells  steadily  about  2,000  copies  annually, 
double  that  of  its  nearest  rival — "Kenil- 
worth." In  this  form  many  of  the  Waverley 
novels  fail  to  attain  a  sale  of  150  copies  each. 


THACKERAY  S  NOXTLS  —  SALES  IN  I909 


"Henrj'  Esmond"  (two  editions) 
"Vanity  Fair"  (two  editions) 
"The  Virginians"       (two  editions) 
"The   Newcomes"    (two  editions) 
"Fendennis"    (two  editions) 


1,658 
1,679 
1,150 
1,071 
968 


A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  1909  with  those 
of  1904  shows  that  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "Pen- 
dennis,"  and  "The  Newxomes"  have  a 
slight  increase  and  the  others  a  small 
decrease.  It  is  also  evident  that  Thackeray's 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  book -buyers  is 
not  large,  nor  is  it  increasing. 

GEORGE   ELIOT'S   NOVELS  —  SALES    IN    1909 

"Adam  Bede"  (two  editions)       .     .     .  2,018 

"Felix  Holt  (two  editions)       ....  738 

"Daniel  Deronda"   (two  editions)        .  992 

"Mill  on  the  Floss"  (two  editions)      .  1,893 

"Romola"    (three   editions)         .     .     .  2,068 

"Silas  Marner"   (four  editions)        .     .  2,067 

In  the  uniform  edition,  listed  at  one  dollar, 
"Adam  Bede"  heads  the  list,  with  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss"  not  far  behind.  The 
sale  of  "Adam  Bede"  in  1909  is  nearly, 
double  that  of  1904.  With  the  exception] 
of  "Romola,"  which  reports  a  slight  gain, 
all  the  other  novels  report  a  loss.  The  sale 
of  "Adam  Bede,"  the  highest  in  the  list, 
is  more  than  five  times  that  of  "  Felix  Holt,' 
for  which  there  is  the  least  demand  of  all. 

Dickens's  novels — sales  in  1909 

"Barnaby  Rudge"  (two  editions)    .     .     i,c 
"Little   Dorrit"    (two  editions)         .     .     i,4i| 
"Bleak  House"   (two  editions)        .     .     1,320 
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"Pickwick   Papers"   (two  editions)        .  1,717 

"Old  Curiosity  Shop"  (three  editions)  3,048 

"Oliver  Twist"    (live  editions)         .     .  4,645 

"David  Copperfield"  (four  editions)    .  8,281 

In  the  dollar  edition,  "David  Copperfield" 
in  1909  sold  2,910  and  in  the  edition  at 
seventy  cents  the  sales  were  4,124.  The 
nearest  rival  was  "Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
which  sold  1,180  and  1,293  ^^^  the  respec- 
tive years. 

The  query  concerning  the  continued  sales 
of  Cooper's  novels  is  frequently  raised.  A 
study  of  the  reports  indicates  clearly  that 
many  of  his  tales  are  no  longer  purchased, 
except  as  parts  of  a  complete  set  of  the  nov- 
elist's works.  The  following  table,  however, 
clearly  indicates  that  the  "Leather-Stocking" 
stories  have  not  lost  their  hold  on  the  public. 
It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  "The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans"   easily  heads  the  list: 

cooper's    novels  —  SALES    IN    I909 

"The  Deerslayer"  (five  editions)      .     .  4,788 

"The  Pathfinder"  (five  editions)  .  .  4,395 
"The    Last    of    the    Mohicans"    (five 

editions)  4,844 

"The  Pioneers"  (four  edidons)       .     .  2,920 

"The  Prairie"  (four  edidons)      .     .     .  3,178 

A  comparison  of  the  most  popular  novels 
of  each  of  the  five  novelists  in  the  above 
tables  has  an  interest  for  the  ardent  admirers 


of  the  one  whom  they  fondly  declare  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  the  writers  of  fiction. 

COMPARATIVE    TABLE    OF    FAVORITE    NOVELS  — 
SALES  IN   1909 

Dickens  —  "David    Copperfield"          .  8,281 

Scott  —  "Ivanhoc"          7,204 

George    Eliot  —  "Romola"     ....  2,068 

Thackeray  —  "Vanity  Fair"        .     .     .  1,679 

Cooper  —  "Last  of  the  Mohicans"      .  4,844 

Among  books  for  boys,  the  rapid  and 
steady  decline  in  the  sales  of  the  once 
famous  Hcnty  books  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  astounding  figures  of  the 
Alger  books.  Several  publishing  houses  are 
now  issuing  these  books,  but  the  sales  in 
1909  by  the  firm  which  has  given  me  the 
figures  of  its  stock-book  show  approxi- 
mately a  hall-million  copies  of  the  total 
long  list  of  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.'s  books  for 
boys !  The  combined  sale  of  these  books 
by  all  the  various  houses  that  issue  them 
was  estimated  at  more  than  one  million 
copies  a  year.  Of  course  many  of  these 
are  in  an  extremely  cheap  form,  listed  per- 
haps at  twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  but  the 
figures  are  staggering.  Think  of  it  —  in 
ten  years  a  sale  of  ten  millions!  Whatever 
their  elders  may  think  of  the  Alger  books, 
there  is  no  question  concerning  the  opinion 
of  the  boys !  These  figures  at  least  do  not  lie ! 
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SIX  MONTHS  OF  RAPID  CHANGE  SINCE  THE  PASSING  OF  HARRIMAN 
.  —  THE    EIGHT     OVERLORDS     OF     TODAY,     AND     THEIR     KINGDOMS 

BY 

C.  M.   KEYS 


DEATH  —  and  easy  money!" 
We  had  been  talking  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  have  hap- 
pened in  the  last  six  months  in  the  railroad 
field,  and  that  phrase  was  the  gist  of  the 
explanation  offered  by  the  railroad-owner. 
The  talk  had  covered  many  things.  It 
touched  upon  Mr.  J,  J.  Hill's  invasion  of 
Oregon,  the  Southern  Pacific's  unfilled 
garden  patch.     It  sketched  the  larger  am- 


bitions of  Mr.  Edwin  Hawley,  his  taking 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad, 
his  linking  of  the  broken  Eastern  lines  into 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  railroad  system. 
It  dwelt  upon  the  new  Moore  holdings  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh  railroads, 
the  right  and  left  bower  of  the  anthracite 
combination.  It  hinted  at  the  return  of  the 
Vanderbilts  to  power  in  the  roads  that  bear 
their    name.     It    recalled    that    again    the 
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hand  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  supports  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Santa  Fe,  which  a 
year  ago  shpped  almost  from  his  grasp. 
Somebody  had  wondered,  even,  if  it  were 
not  almost  time  for  ^Ir.  Stuyvesant  Fish  to 
come  back  and  bid  for  the  Illinois  Central. 
It  is  true.  In  1906,  the  late  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  obtained  an  injunction  restraining 
Messrs.  Hill,  Moore,  Hawley,  A'anderbilt, 
Fish,  et  al.,  from  prosecuting  their  several 
railroad  ambitions.  The  injunction  was 
granted  by   the   pri\ate   bankers   of   Wall 


roads  began.  Mr.  Edwin  Hawley  an- 
nounced that  he  had  taken  practical  control 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &:  Texas,  famiharly 
known  as  the  "Katy"  because  the  letters 
K.  T.  make  the  name.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  first  important  announcement  of  the 
sort  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Harriman  should 
come  from  Mr.  Hawley's  office  on  Broad 
Street,  for  Mr.  Hawley  more  than  any  other 
one  man  of  parts  in  ^^"all  Street  had  retained, 
even  through  the  miracles  of  the  last  two 
years  of  Harriman's  life,  an  air  of  defiance 


,  St.Luuis  i:  San  Fi-«n 
Toledo,  St.Louis  i  Wesleru  I  O 
oiling  the  CUicagoi  Alloi 
Cbesalwake  k  OMo 
Toledo  i  Ohio  Central 
Hocking  Valley  (controlled  in  part 
Minneapolis  t  St.Louis 
Iowa  Central 
Missouri,  Kansas  t  Teias("Katy" 
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THE  NEWEST  RAILROAD  DOMAIN 
These  lines  have  been  gathered  together  more  or  less  securely  by  the   activities   of    Messrs.    Edwin    Hawley 
and  B.  F.  Yoakum  —  men  to  whom  trading  is  the  chief  joy  of  life.    They  are  not  operated  as  a  system  and  any  one 
of  them  may  be  sold  whenever  one  of  the  systems  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  • 


Street,  who  alone  supply  to  ambitious 
magnates  the  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ambitions.  No  appeal  was 
possible.  A  dozen  of  the  biggest  railroad 
men  that  the  world  has  seen  sat  down  and 
waited  for  the  lifting  of  that  injunction. 
It  was  all  that  they  could  do. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  9,  1909, 
D&ath  dissolved  the  injunction.  The  unseen 
chains  of  fear  that  had  fettered  the  hands 
and  minds  of  the  magnates  dropped  from 
them  as  the  ticker  flashed  the  news. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  grab   for   rail- 


toward  "the  Satrap  of  the  Rail."  That  it 
was  much  more  than  an  air  of  defiance  is 
hard  to  belie\  e.  The  two  men  had  for  one 
another  a  profound  respect,  so  far  as  prowess 
went.  Each  recognized  the  other's  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  certain  details  of 
the  game  and  avoided  conflict  on  funda- 
mentals. Open  battle  had  often  been  threat- 
tened;  but  it  always  ended  in  a  skirmish. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hawley  is  not  another  Harri- 
man, and  he  never  will  be.  In  some  minor 
details  they  were  alike,  but  in  the  important 
characteristics  that  make  or  do  not  make  a 
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Harriman  they  are  totally  dissimilar.  Mr. 
Harriman  had  the  patience  of  a  real-estate 
investor.  He  could  plant  his  fortunes  and 
leave  them  underground  through  a  long 
winter  of  rcsultless  years.  If  anything  like 
that  haj)pened  to  Mr.  Hawley,  he  would 
go  out  with  a  s])ade  and  dig  them  up  to  see 
if  they  were  sprouting. 

He  is  a  trader,  with  the  instinct  of  the 
ojierator.  Trading  profits  are  the  dearest 
thing  in  the  world  to  his  heart.  An  extra 
fifty  miles  per  year  on  the  average  mo\cment 


railroading  itself  he  has  a  passing  interest, 
little  more.  He  smiles  because,  if  this  con- 
tinue, the  Vanderbilts  may  be  willing  to 
pay  his  price  for  the  Eastern  lines,  or  the 
Burlington  may  "come  across"  with  a 
decent  ofTer  for  the  Colorado  ik  Southern, 
one  of  the  "Hawley  Roads"  till  recently. 

So  in  October  Mr.  Hawley  and  some  of 
his  friends  took  hold  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas.  It  isn't  that  the  "Katy"  is  much 
good  to  any  of  the  lines  that  Mr.  Hawley 
and  his  friends  had  before  that  time.     But 


THE  END    OF   THE   HARRIMAN    AMBITION 
Of  all  the  American  systems,  this  comes  closest  to  being  a  true  transcontinental  railroad,  like  the  Canadian 
Pacific.     The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  however,  is  held  only  in  a  sort  of  community  of  interests,  through  the  bankers. 
The  total  mileage  is  about  35,719,  and  most  of  it  is  rich  and  profitable,  running  through  good  country 


of  his  freight-cars  gave  to  Mr.  Harriman 
the  same  delight  that  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright 
experienced  when  his  first  machine  really 
did  rise  six  inches  from  the  ground.  Mr. 
Hawley  hears  of  it  —  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 
But  if  his  traflfic  men  report  to  head- 
quarters that  they  have  got  a  foothold  here, 
or  are  breaking  into  Vanderbilt  territory 
there,  or  have  the  watchful  masters  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad  guessing  about  their 
traflSc  in  the  Big  Horn  country  far  out  West, 
Mr.  Hawley  is  delighted.  He  does  not 
smile  because  this  is  good  railroading.     For 


the  Burlington  Road  had  bought  the 
Colorado  &  Southern,  because  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  did  run  a  survey  up  north 
across  the  lines  of  the  Burlington,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  L^nion  Pacific — even,  it 
is  hinted,  to  the  Great  Northern.  Because 
Mr.  Hill  doesn't  like  to  be  "tapped,"  in  a 
traffic  sense,  he  handed  over  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  Mr.  Hawley  and  his  friends, 
and  took  possession  of  the  "tap"  himself. 
But  there  are  other  railroads  that  run 
north  and  south  beyond  the  rivers,  and 
there  are  also  other  rich  roads  that  run  east 
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and  west.  Mr.  Hawley  had  sold  one  north- 
and-south  road  to  an  east-and-west  road 
because  it  promised  to  make  a  nuisance  of 
itself.  Why  not  another?  The  "Katy" 
was  in  the  market.  Mr.  Hawley  and  his 
friends  took  it.  What  is  the  use  of  guessing 
what  they  will  do  with  it  ? 

Some  day,  perhaps,  it  too  will  creep 
toward  the  north,  running  out  from  Kansas 
City  through  Nebraska.  It  may  cut  across 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Northwestern,  the  Mil- 


scalp,"  financially  speaking,  and  hang  it 
up  to  dr}'  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  Talking 
about  this,  my  railroad  friend  remarked: 

"They'll  never  'get'  Ed  Hawley  in  the 
trading  game.  He  and  Mr.  Yoakum  know 
that  business  better  than  any  other  men  that 
have  ever  grown  big  down  here.  But  some 
day,  perhaps,  Hawley  will  grow  sentimental. 
He  will  want  to  build  a  railroad  monument, 
a  real  Hawley  System,  just  as  ]SIr.  Rogers 
wanted  to  do  with  his  Tidewater  Railroad. 
When  he  gets  the  monument  built  they  will 


WHERE   THE   VANDERBILTS    HOLD    SWAY 
Their  railroad  empire  includes  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  New  York  Central  System  (comprising  a  large 
group  of  rich  railroads),  and  the  Western  Maryland,  recently  bought  by  a  Vanderbilt  syndicate  and  to  be  linked 
with  the  Pittsburg  line.     The  system  comprises  23,444  miles,  mostly  classed  as  "trunk-line  railroad" 


waukee  —  and  on,  if  its  nerve  and  cash 
hold  out,  to  meet  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  the 
border  country.  Perhaps,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  Milwaukee  may  want  it,  or  the 
Northwestern,  or  even  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
It's  a  good  trading  proposition,  any  way  you 
look  at  it,  for  in  a  multitude  of  possible 
buyers  there  is  much  comfort  when  one  has 
railroads  for  sale. 

Down  in  Wall  Street  everj'body  always 
figures  out,  when  a  men  grows  great,  how 
many  chances  there  are  for  some  other  power 
to  "get"  him.     That  means  to  "take  his 


take  his  scalp,  perhaps,  and  bur}'  him  under 
the  monument.  That's  what  a  monument 
is  for,  anyway!" 

To-day  Mr.  Hawley  is  building  no 
monuments  to  himself,  at  least.  He  is 
making  good  money  in  what  he  conceives 
to  be  a  perfectly  honest  way.  He  buys  into 
railroads  that  nobody  else  wants,  injects 
into  them  more  or  less  of  an  element  that 
railroad  pirates  of  the  past  used  to  delight 
to  call  "nuisance  value,"  and  cashes  them 
in  —  rails,  nuisance  and  all  —  in  the  best 
possible  market. 
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Mr.  Hawley's  hand  is  in  many  things 
these  days.  Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the 
"Katy"  purchase  grown  cold  when  a  bigger 
item  appeared.  The  "  Rock  Island  Crowd  " 
split  up  again.  Mr.  Yoakum  and  Mr. 
"Jim"  Campbell  of  St.  Louis  had  been 
absorbed  by  it  after  a  former  s{)lit  between 
the  late  W.  B.  Leeds  and  the  Aloores.  In 
December,  1909,  it  was  announced  that 
they  had  gone  out  again,  taking  with  them 
the  control  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad,    a    collection    of    country    roads 


through  the  panic,  then  handed  it  back  to 
Mr.  Yoakum  and  his  friends  —  the  same 
crowd  with  some  additions  —  at  a  price  that 
represented  a  cash  loss  of  six  or  seven 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Yoakum,  like  Mr.  Hawley,  knows 
how  to  trade.  When  he  sold  his  road  seven 
years  ago,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
did  a  wise  thing  —  for  it  takes  a  pretty  strong 
aggregation  of  capital  to  look  after  a  scat- 
tered system  of  cheaply  built  railroads  in 
panic  times,  and  the  panic  was  on  its  way. 


THE   MOST   EFFICIENT   RAILROAD    SYSTEM 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  controlled  lines  move  more  freight  every  year  than  any  other  three  railroads 
in  the  country.   The  system,  very  compact  and  limited,  lies  almost  entirely  in  a  region  of  very  dense  traffic.     Its 
new  terminal  in  New  York  City  and  its  network  of  tunnels  are  nearing  completion 


nearly  7,000  miles  in  extent.  Mr.  Hawley 
appeared  as  another  member  of  the  syn- 
dicate that  had  made  this  strange  purchase. 
It  is  almost  unique  to  find  a  big  con- 
solidation letting  go  its  component  parts. 
To  be  sure,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
did  it  some  few  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  but  that  was  pure  policy.  This  was 
quite  different.  The  Rock  Island  Company 
bought  the  'Frisco  from  Mr.  Yoakum 
and  his  friends  in  1903,  carried  it  through 
the  slumpmg  market  of  that  period,  then 


When  he  bought  it  back  last  winter  it  was 
stronger.  It  had  made  a  good  banking 
friend  and  had  financed  most  of  its  worst 
needs  in  the  line  of  cash.  The  firm  of 
Speyer  &  Co.,  who  look  after  most  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Rock  Island,  had 
come  into  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
and  saved  it.  When  a  banking  house  does 
that,  it  must  stand  behind  the  road. 

Mr.  Yoakum  sold  a  road  in  1903,  facing  a 
big  lot  of  debts  coming  due  in  the  next  few 
years  v/ith  a  weak  stock-market  position, 
and  in  the  very  shadow  of  a  coming  panic. 
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He  bought  it  back  again  in  1909,  with  its 
maturing  debts  all  paid,  with  a  strong  bank- 
ing house  committed  to  it,  and  with  much 
more  cash  in  its  treasur}'  than  it  had  when 
he  sold  it.  Incidentally,  he  paid  some 
millions  of  dollars  less  for  it  with  these 
advantages  than  he  received  for  it  without 
them.  If  he  had  never  done  anything  else 
to  justify  it,  Wall  Street's  judgment  would 
be  justified.  It  was  put  in  three  words  by 
my  railroad  friend: 
"Yoakum  can  trade!" 


to  its  aid  and  help  it  pay  its  current  debts. 
Here  an  old  and  well-tried  Richmond 
takes  the  field  again.  It  is  not  the  same 
B.  F.  Yoakum  that  came  out  of  the  West  a 
decade  ago  to  run  a  tilt  with  Wall  Street. 
Then  he  was  a  railroad  man,  right  off  the 
rails.  Now  he  belongs  in  the  shadow  of 
Trinity  spire.  He  has  traded  against  the  best 
brains  in  the  financial  game.  Sometimes 
things  did  not  look  rosy.  Big  things  happen 
in  the  canons  of  Wall  Street  ver}'  fast,  and 
they  cast  no  warning  shadows  before  them 


MR.    JAMES   J.    HILL'S   RAILROAD    EMPIRE 
It  began  in  1879  with  the  656  miles  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  expanded  into  the 
Great  Northern  system.     To  this  have  been  added  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Burlington,  and  the  Colorado  South- 
ern.    The  total  mileage  of  the  Hill  railroads  has  now  reached  24,522 


It  is  permitted  to  do  some  guessing  when 
one  talks  of  railroad  policies.  The  guess  of 
the  Wall  Street  men  is  to  the  effect  that  if 
Mr.  Harriman  were  still  in  the  saddle  Mr. 
Yoakum  and  his  friends  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  take  the  "Frisco"  from  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  old  Rock  Island; 
and  that  the  Moores  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  let  it  go.  That  the  Harriman 
interests  had  their  eye  on  it  was  sufficiently 
evidenced  two  years  ago  when  Messrs. 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Harriman  bankers, 
were  willing — at  a  good,  stiff  price — to  come 


as  they  do  on  the  plains  of  Texas.  But  on  the 
whole  the  Texan  has  fared  well.  Even  while 
he  drew  the  big  salary  that  the  Moores 
figured  him  to  be  worth,  he  was  counted  as 
an  individual  rather  than  as  a  salaried  man. 
What  is  to  be  the  result,  nobody  can  say 
offhand.  Most  people  who  think  much 
about  these  things  say  that  the  "Frisco" 
will  be  sold  again  before  many  years  pass 
by.  Maybe  it  will.  In  the  meantime  it  has 
called  to  its  services  some  of  the  best  rail- 
road men  in  the  Southwest,  and  it  seems  to 
be  run  as  a  railroad,  not  as  a  Wall  Street 
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bargain.  With  most  of  its  troubles  financed, 
for  the  time  at  least,  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
carry  itself  through. 

Long  before  the  deal  whereby  they  got 
rid  of  the  "Frisco,"  the  Reid-Moore  forces 
had  plunged  into  new  matters.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  these  men  came  swarm- 
ing over  the  Western  horizon,  loaded  with 
Morgan  money  from  the  trades  in  Steel,  to 
snatch  the  old  Rock  Island  Railway  from 
the  Street,  getting  much  of  it  from  the  firm 
of  Flower  &  Co.     At  first  they  were  classed 


in  industrials.  He  made  enough  money 
out  of  that  to  pay  the  debts  that  hung  over 
from  his  failure  in  the  Diamond  Match 
panic  of  1896,  and  to  start  something  new. 
Working  toward  the  truly  respectable 
branches  of  the  financial  profession,  he 
bought  into  a  Western  railroad.  Also  he 
moved  his  ofilce  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
Another  of  the  steps  to  eminence  was 
climbed  when  he  began  to  lay  uj)  a  great 
store  of  bank  stocks  and  was  elected  to 
board  after  board  of  directors. 


\ 
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A   BANKER'S   POWER   IN   THE   RAILROAD   WORLD 
The  House  of  Morgan  dominates  the  policies  of  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  interest  in  the  United 
States.     This  power  was  obtained  mainly  through  banking  operations,  and  in  many  cases  is  not  extended  to  the 
operations  of  the  railroads  at  all.     The  45,226  miles  in  the  group  are  not  closely  related  in  operation 


as  buccaneers.  After  a  while  Wall  Street 
sized  them  up  as  artistic  pirates  and  took 
to  them  accordingly,  as  something  akin  to 
itself.  As  the  years  passed,  Mr.  Dan.  G. 
Reid  remained  classified  this  way;  but 
Judge  W.  H.  Moore  was  promoted.  He 
was  taken  into  the  sacred  ranks  of  the  rail- 
road magnates,  recognized  as  both  able  and 
conservative  both  daring  and  cautious,  both 
honest  and  respectable. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  year  1909  to 
reveal  him  as  one  of  the  true  elect.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  had  been  first  of  all  a  trader 


The  crown  of  true  financial  eminence, 
however,  is  reserved  for  the  "trunk-line 
magnates,"  the  few  mighty  ones  who, 
having  made  all  sorts  of  money  in  all  sorts 
of  things,  put  it  into  the  stocks  of  the  big 
Eastern  railroads  —  New  York  Central, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Lacka- 
wanna, Lehigh  Valley.  Only  the  elect 
may  amount  to  very  much  in  this  great  field, 
for  prices  are  high  and  one  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  gods. 

Just  how  it  came  about,  nobody  knows; 
but   the   fact   remains   that   into   the   very 
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select  of  all  the  trunk-lines  —  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  &  Western  —  the  Moores  and 
Mr.  Reid  presently  entered.  Not  only  did 
they  enter  but  they  seem  to  have  shut  the 
door  behind  them.  Apparently  there  is 
room  for  no  more. 

Then  on  top  of  that  came  the  sudden 
announcement  that  they  had  also  coveted 
the  Lehigh  \'alley.  Of  course  they  could 
not  do  much  with  that  without  the  consent 
of  the  powers  that  be  —  for  the  Lehigh  was 
sterilized  as  a  source  of  trouble  many  years 


The  thing  that  has  seemed  to  attract  these 
invaders  of  the  sacred  trunk-line  field  is 
"coal."  They  look  upon  anthracite  with 
favoring  eyes.  So  did  Mr.  Harriman.  He 
wanted  the  Delaware  &  Hudson.  His 
estate,  presumably,  still  holds  a  large  amount 
of  that.  When  it  wants  to  sell  it.  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  same  hands  that  have 
reached  for  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh 
should  not  be  ready  to  take  the  D.  &  H. 

\Mthout  certain  knowledge  on  the  point 
—  for   Wall    Street    knowledge    is    seldom 


THE    QUEEREST   RAILROAD    KINGDOM 
The  Moore-Reid  combination  now  has  its  largest  railroad  investments  in  the  Rock  Island  System  and  in  two 
anthracite  roads,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Lackawanna.      The  East  and  the  West  are  divided  by  a  big  gap. 
Rumor  fills  it  in  by  guessing  that  the  Wabash  will  some  day  be  bought  to  make  a  connection.  The  mileage  is  10,650 


ago  when  big  blocks  of  its  stock  were  scat- 
tered around  among  the  other  railroads,  the 
hand  that  did  the  scattering  being  the  hand 
of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

But  somehow  the  Moore- Reid  com- 
bination was  big  enough,  strong  enough.and 
forceful  enough  to  get  in  even  here.  The 
other  railroads  sold  their  Lehigh  stock  to 
them.  They  were  elected  directors.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  began  to  count  its  treasures, 
preparatory  to  handing  some  of  them  over 
to  the  stockholders.  It  had  never  thought 
of  doing  that  before. 


certain  —  it  can  be  said  that  the  huge 
interests  of  the  Moores  in  these  coal  railroad 
stocks  of  the  East  were  not  picked  up  in 
Wall  Street.  Lehigh  \'alley  is  not  even 
traded  in  there,  the  only  market  being 
Philadelphia.  The  exact  alliances  by  which 
the  new  people  obtained  their  "pull"  in  this 
field  are  not  matters  of  common  knowledge. 
Only  it  is  known  for  certain  *hat  some  of 
the  oldest,  most  conservative,  and  most 
powerful  of  the  trunk-line  rulers  have  con- 
tracted treaties  with  these  Westerners. 
The  "Rock  Island  Crowd"  is  not  by  any 
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means  what  it  used  to  be.  When  W.  B. 
Leeds  died,  two  years  ago.  the  pioneering 
spirit  was  gone.  It  was  his  ambition  that 
drove  the  Rock  Island  to  buy  the  Chicago 
&:  Alton,  the  St.  Louis  &:  San  Francisco, 
and  the  new  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City.  The  Alton  and  the  'Frisco  have 
been  sold;  and  if  anyone  should  come  along 
and  oiler  anything  worth  while  for  the  St. 
Louis-Kansas  City  line,  his  oiler  would 
probably  be  accei)ted  the  same  day. 

If  the  old  Rock  Island  ambition  —  to  be 


standing  barriers  that  shut  the  gates  of 
Pittsburg,  and  through  that  other  closed 
gateway  of  the  West  that  had  been  so  long 
held  by  the  Central  Pacific,  he  arrayed 
himself  at  one  time  against  the  jjower  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  against  the 
power  of  Mr,  E.  H.  Harriman  in  his  prime. 
His  enemies  were  armed  with  the  mightiest 
credit  in  the  country,  backed  by  the  most 
j)owerful  banking  interests,  standing  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  huge  invested  estates  of 
the  East.     Besides  that  they  had,  to  carry 


•44  Denver  i  Rio  Grande 

—  Western  Paoitic  (building) 

«— K— X  International  J:  Great  Northern 

-==■«=»  Texas  A  Pacific 


"^  —~  ^  Wabasli,  iucluaing  Wlieeling  4  Lake  Erie  &  the  Pittsburg 


ALMOST   A   GOULD   TRANSCONTINENTAL 
It  was  the  ambition  of  Mr.  George  Gould  to  make  the  first    American  transcontinental.     He  will  reach  the 
west  coast  when  the  Western  Pacific  is  finished.      The  eastern  link,  the  Western  Maryland,  has  been  sold  after  a 
receivership,  and  the  eastern  connection  seems  to  be  given  up  entirely.     The  length  of  the  line  is  17,789  miles 


the  biggest  railroad  system  —  has  gone  by 
the  boards,  there  are  many  other  such 
ambitions  that  have  also  been  discarded, 
or  at  least  set  over  for  another  era.  Five 
years  ago,  Air.  George  Gould  was  struggling 
against  long  odds  to  achieve  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  of  the  modern  Americans 
to  own  and  operate  a  transcontinental 
railroad.  To-day  he  has  no  such  idea. 
For  some  years  to  come,  his  whole  energy 
must  be  bent  upon  preserving  what  he  has, 
rather  than  upon  adding  to  it. 

When  Mr.  Gould  broke  through  the  long- 


on  the  battles  of  the  long  campaign,  the  best 
of  officers,  seasoned  men,  policies  mapped 
out  in  definite  campaigns  along  settled  lines. 
The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  ended  in  a  series  of  disasters,  followed 
by  defensive  treaties.  The  extension  into 
Pittsburg  collapsed  and  lies  bankrupt  to-day. 
With  it  went  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Gould  won  his  way  into  Pittsburg, 
but  only  to  find  when  he  got  there  that  he 
was  surrounded  and  cut  oflf  from  ever)' 
profitable  source  of  railroad  income.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  looked  out  for  that. 
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The  Western  Pacific  is  still  being  pushed 
through  to  San  Francisco,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly get  there.  What  will  happen 
after  that,  no  one  can  say.  There  was  a 
sharp  break  bet^^een  Mx.  Gould  and  'Sir. 
Harriman;  but  after  the  Eastern  collapse 
Mr.  Harriman  oflfered  help  to  Mr.  Gould. 


\'anderbilts  are  largely  interested.  They 
are  going  ahead  to  link  it  with  the  Pittsburg 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  to  make  a  new 
Yanderbilt  line  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
tidewater  in  the  South.  So  ends  the  Gould 
ambition  for  a  free  and  independent  trans- 
continental railroad. 
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THE   RAILROAD    EMPIRES   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 
The  eight  great  systems  of  today,  with  a  mileage  of  183,294  and  earnings  that  amounted  to  $2,142,821,000  in  1909 


and  his  help  was  accepted.  In  the  process 
of  the  shifting  going  on  to-day,  possibly 
Mr.  Ha>^ley  —  and  not  Mr.  Gould  —  may 
prove  to  be  master  of  the  road. 

The  eastern  link  of  the  Gould  system,  the 
Western  Mar}'land,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
receivers;  it  has  been  quickly  reorganized, 
and  sold  to  a  syndicate  in  which  the  younger 


Among 


the  magnates  of  the  railroad 
world,  Mr.  Gould  is  a  young  man.  If, 
within  the  next  few  years  he  should  get  for 
his  railroads  the  same  kind  of  banking 
connection  that  supports  the  Hill,  Harriman, 
Pennsylvania,  Yanderbilt,  or  Moore  am- 
bitions, he  will  probably  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  many  fields  and  in  many  enterprises. 
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The  Gould  estate,  with  all  the  troubles  and 
losses  of  the  past  decade,  is  still  a  very 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man.  If  Mr.  Gould  had  the  personal 
power  to  draw  together  to  his  assistance  and 
to  mobilize  into  one  force  a  few  other  out- 
side monied  interests  of  large  volume,  his 
position  would  be  perhaps  the  strongest 
of  them  all. 

If  the  death  of  Mr.  Harriman  began  the 
process  of  reconstruction  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gould,  it  also  brought  about  a  somewhat 
similar  recrudescence  in  the  Vanderbilt 
System.  This  powerful  collection  of  rail- 
roads and  railroad  capital  had  for  half  a 
generation  rested  without  disturbance  in 
the  hands  of  the  X'anderbilts,  fortified  and 
backed  at  all  times  by  the  banking  prestige 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Dry-rot  in  various 
forms  had  crept  through  the  system.  Then 
Mr.  Harriman,  without  owning  or  con- 
trolling any  considerable  amount  of  the 
stock  of  the  roads,  had  by  force  of  person- 
ality become  a  very  prominent  factor  in  the 
making  of  the  New  York  Central  policies. 

His  death  left  the  Vanderbilts  again  in 
the  saddle;  but  there  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing all  along  the  line.  The  officers  are 
ceasing  to  be  "Mr.  V'anderbilt's  hired 
men,"  and  they  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  the  kind  of  authority  that  the  Morgan- 
appointed  presidents  exercise  on  the  New 
Haven,  the  x^tchison,  and  the  Reading.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Central,  is  not  a  figure-head.  He  has 
already  made  his  executi\e  power  felt  in 
the  policies  of  the  railroad.  Measured 
by  the  sternest  standards  —  against  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Howard  Eliott  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  W.  H.  Truesdale  of  the 
Lackawanna,  C.  S.  Mellen  of  the  New 
Haven,  F.  D.  Underwood  of  the  Erie  — 
he  is  not,  one  would  say,  one  of  the  biggest 
of  the  salaried  railroad  presidents.  Yet 
in  the  first  years  of  his  office  he  has  come 
up  pretty  rapidly. 

He  has  on  his  hands  a  task  of  extraor- 
dinary size.  Forced  by  the  pressure  of  its 
own  demands  and  by  the  competition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City,  the 
Vanderbilt  roads  have  had  to  go  into  a 
campaign  of  term.'^al  building  that 
will  call  for  the  spending  of  probably 
8150,000,000  in  the  next  few  years.     That 


is  a  big  burden.  How  well  the  New  ^'ori< 
Central  may  meet  it  dej)ends  uj^on  circum- 
stances. Certainly  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  there  are  four  or  five  anxious 
years  ahead  at  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

If  the  changes  in  the  Fast  ha\e  been  the 
more  important  from  a  national  view])oint, 
they  lack  the  dramatic  apj)earance  of  the 
changes  in  the  West.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Woods,  a  lawyer  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  speaking  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  J.J. 
Hill,  made  this  epigrammatic  remark  to 
exj:)lain  the  fact  that  Central  Oregon  still 
lay  without  a  mile  of  railroad: 

"Oregon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Harriman  Lines,  on  the  east  by  the  Harriman 
lines,  on  the  south  by  the  Harriman  lines,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  this, 
Mr.  Hill,  you  may  see  that  Central  Oregon  is 
between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea!" 

Mr.  Hill  just  laughed  and  said  nothing, 
either  then  or  for  six  months  afterward. 
Just  before  the  return  of  Mr.  Harriman 
from  Europe,  however,  the  silence  of  Hill 
was  broken.  It  was  briefly  announced 
that  a  new  company,  the  Oregon  Trunk 
Line,  would,  if  the  laws  would  let  it,  build 
a  line  from  the  Columbia  River  south  into 
Central  Oregon.  It  quickly  became  known 
that  the  real  head  office  of  this  comi)any 
was  in  the  Great  Northern  offices  at  St. 
Paul. 

The  Oregon  deadlock  is  broken.  The 
Harriman  lines  have  awakened  and  will 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  hold  the  territory 
that  Mr.  Hill  has  invaded.  To  do  it  they 
too  must  build;  and  the  field  of  the  last 
battlefield  of  these  two  well-tried  antago- 
nists is  practically  the  last  neglected  corner 
of  the  once  "  Great  American  Desert." 

Of  course  there  are  many  rumors  that 
it  is  to  go  farther.  ISIr.  Hill  is  reported  to 
be  a  possible  buyer  of  the  Portland  Electric 
Railroad,  which  parallels  the  Southern 
Pacific  through  the  Willamette  Valley,  the 
rich  territory  that  is  tributary  to  Portland. 
There  are  tales  even  of  Hill  surveys  over 
the  mountains  into  California.  Every  year 
for  a  decade  past  such  rumors  have  borrowed 
wings  to  fly;  but  now,  perhaps,  they  may 
have  wings  of  their  own. 

Even  the  House  of  Morgan  has  felt  the 
vital  change  that  came  with  the  death  of 
Mr.    Harriman.     He,    alone    of    all,    had 
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courage  and  power  to  withstand  the  sweep 
of  the  IVIorgan  arm.  He  did  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Erie,  in  his  first  year  of  recognition  two 
decades  ago;  and  he  did  it  again  in  the  case 
of  the  Erie  in  his  last  year  —  when,  a 
doomed  man,  he  telephoned  from  his  bed 
an  offer  to  advance  the  millions  needed  to 
save  the  road  from  bankruptcy.  For  twelve 
months  past  the  Erie  has  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  Harriman. 

Now  jSIr.  Morgan's  great  house  holds  it 
up.  So,  too,  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  a  Morgan  road  into  which  Mr. 
Harriman  had  forced  his  authority.  The 
^Morgan  kingdom  continues  to  be  the  great- 
est in  extent,  if  the  flimsiest  in  structure,  of 
them  all.  There  is  not  a  single  railroad  man 
in  the  Morgan  firm;  and  there  is  probably 
not  a  shred  of  railroad  ambition  in  the  mind 
of  any  member  of  that  firm.  Its  railroad 
power  is  simply  an  incident  of  its  banking 
power.  It  exercises  authority  over  nearly 
twenty  miles  of  ever}^  hundred  miles  of  rail 
in  this  country  simply  because  it  has  helped 
organize  or  reorganize  that  much  railroad 
—  and  Mr.  Morgan  stands  solidly  back 
of   every   road   that  he  handles.     It   is   a 


wonderful  thing  —  this  Morgan  railroad 
kingdom,  stretching  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf.  Hardly  a  city  of  size  in  the 
United  States  but  pays  toll,  one  way  or 
another,  to  the  railroad  power  of  the  House 
of  Morgan. 

It  has  been,  one  may  see,  a  busy  six 
months.  All  these  sweeping  changes,  the 
shifting  of  personal  interests  from  hand  to 
hand,  the  swinging  of  control  from  treasury' 
to  treasur}^,  the  alteration  of  great  executive 
relationships,  the  pushing  of  hostile  hnes 
into  forbidden  territory,  the  re-ascendency 
of  banking  power  over  lines  once  lost,  the 
recrudescence  of  men  more  or  less  over- 
shadowed by  the  power  of  a  single  autocrat, 
the  rise  of  new  men  almost  unknown  in  the 
railroad  world,  the  spectacular  triumphs  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Hawley,  the  steady  aggression 
of  the  Moores  —  these  make  the  epitaph 
of  Edward  Henry  Harriman. 

The  railroad  world  is  still  an  oligarchy, 
it  is  true;  but  it  is  no  more  an  autocracy. 
Whatever  one  may  say,  this  fact  stands  out 
beyond  a  question:  there  is  no  Harriman 
the  Second. 
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AND  THE  PICTURESQUE  COLLECTION  OF  MEN  WHO  PATROL  IT 
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NEVIN    O.   WINTER 
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IN  Southern  Nigeria,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  a  white  trader  was  mur- 
dered back  in  the  bush.  A  "  punitive 
expedition"  was  sent  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment to  impress  the  nearest  village  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense  against  a  stranger 
within  the  tribal  gates.  The  village  was 
burned,  and  127  natives  were  slain.  So 
reported  a  Southern  Nigerian  official  while 
on  leave  of  absence. 

In  the  hinterland  of  Liberia,  at  about  the 
same  time,  a  nati\e  trader  was  found  mur- 
dered. When  the  matter  was  reported  to 
the  Liberian  Government,  the  king  of  the 


tribe  was  instructed  to  apprehend  the  mur- 
derer and  send  him  to  the  coast  for  trial. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  king  reported  the 
name  of  the  murderer,  but  said  that  he  had 
escaped  from  the  tribe.  The  murderer 
happened  to  be  a  relative  of  the  king. 

The  Government  then  proceeded  to  im- 
press the  whole  tribe  with  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  A  local  official  was  ordered  to 
bring  the  king  and  his  head-men  to  the 
coast,  and  if  necessary  hold  them  as  pris- 
oners until  the  murderer  should  be  found. 
In  many  other  colonies  a  detachment  of  the 
Frontier  Force  would  have  been  despatched 
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on  this  errand.  In  this  case,  however,  a 
hah-naked  native,  who  receives  a  salary  of 
$5  a  month  and  boards  himself,  was 
entrusted  with  the  job  of  going  four  days 
into  the  bush  and  arresting  a  king  and  three 
head-men  of  the  village.  He  did  it,  and 
delivered  them  at  the  coast.  The  only  force 
which  he  employed  was  a  small  Liberian 
flag,  which  answered  the  same  i)urposc  as 
the  silver-plated  star  of  a  rural  dejnity  sherifT. 

This  is  one  of  many  i)icturesquc  ways  in 
which  the  world  is  being  policed.  On  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  for  example,  a  wise 
administrator  adojjted  a  plan  of  assessing 
a  heavy  Ime  upon  the  entire  tribe  in  which  a 
serious  ofTense  should  be  committed.  Since 
the  African  is  extremely  reluctant  to  jmy  even 
a  small  hut-tax,  it  was  but  a  short  time  until 
every  important  native  in  the  whole  region 
was  acting  as  a  sort  of  ex-oflicio  policeman. 

When  the  Klondike  excitement  was  at 
its  height  a  few  years  ago  two  French  Cana- 
dians, \'ictor  Fournier  and  Edouard  La- 
Belle,  decided  that  they  could  make  money 
faster  by  killing  prosperous  miners  who  were 
returning  to  the  States  than  by  doing  the 
hard  work  of  digging  it  out  of  the  ground. 

Three  miners  laden  with  gold-dust  came 
along  and  to  them  Fournier  and  LaBelle 
offered  their  services  as  guides  and  helpers 
down  the  river.  W^hen  they  had  encamped 
for  the  night  and  the  three  miners  were 
asleep,  Fournier  killed  two  of  the  men  and 
LaBelle  the  third  one. 

Fournier  was  afterward  located  in  Daw- 
son, but  LaBelle  was  apparently  lost.  One 
of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  force 
took  hold  of  the  case,  went  to  Dawson, 
secured  extradition  papers,  and  sailed  for 
Seattle.  There  he  heard  of  two  Edouard 
LaBelles.  Finding  a  man  who  knew  the 
real  LaBelle,  they  \'isited  every  lumber 
camp  on  Puget  Sound,  looking  for  the  mur- 
derer, who  had  formerly  been  a  woodman. 
The  trail  led  to  Spokane,  then  to  a  settle- 
ment in  British  Columbia,  and  then  the  two 
men  followed  up  the  construction  gangs 
which  were  working  on  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Their  man  had  been  at 
work  there,  but  had  gone  to  Ogden,  Utah; 
and  from  Ogden  a  clew  led  them  to  Wads- 
worth,  Nevada.  Here  LaBelle  was  taken 
into  custody  and  returned  to  Canada,  where 
both  he  and  his  partner  were  hanged. 


Another  case  was  that  of  Piaj)ot,  a  rest- 
less and  quarrelsome  Indian  who  loved  his 
li([uor.  Aroused  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  the  reservation  of  his  tribe, 
he  started  an  Indian  war. 

Orders  were  sent  to  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  to  remove  these  Indians 
from  the  camp  which  they  had  chosen.  A 
sergeant  and  one  private  were  sent  to  carry 
out  this  order.  Piapot  laughed  when  the 
order  was  read  to  him.  The  sergeant  gave 
him  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  commence 
striking  camp.  During  that  fifteen  min- 
utes the  Indian  bucks  jostled  the  sergeant 
and  his  companion,  yelled  defiance  at  them, 
and  fired  their  guns  over  their  heads.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes  the  sergeant 
threw  the  lines  of  his  horse  to  the  other 
ofiker,  dismounted,  walked  over  to  the 
painted  tepee  of  Piapot  and  deliberately 
knocked  out  the  centre-pole.  The  tent 
collapsed  around  the  squaws  who  were  in  it. 
Then  he  walked  from  one  tepee  to  another 
and  knocked  out  the  centre-poles. 

Piapot  knew  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  sergeant  was  to  kill  him;  and  he  also 
knew  that  if  he  should  kill  one  of  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  his  tribe  would  be 
chased  from  one  ])oint  to  another  until  the 
last  Indian  was  either  killed  or  in  prison. 
He  decided  to  move. 

These  Northwest  Mounted  Police  have 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  efficiency. 
In  that  vast  and  thinly  settled  region  less 
than  one  thousand  men  maintain  such 
order  that  travel  is  as  safe  as  in  the  older 
provinces  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  peopled  mainly  by 
Esquimos  and  Indians,  with  several  thou- 
sand whites,  including  many  adventurers 
who  used  to  think  that  no  law  was  in  effect 
so  near  to  the  North  Pole.  The  motto  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  —  "  Get  the 
Man" — taught  them  differently.  To  secure 
one  necessary  witness  in  a  murder  case  a  few 
years  ago,  two  of  the  police  tra\'eled  400 
miles  by  dog-team  and  i  ,300  miles  by  canoe. 

Here  is  the  story  of  another  long  chase. 
Almighty  Voice,  the  son  of  John  Sounding 
Sky,  was  an  Indian  and  lived  near  Duck 
Lake  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  One  day 
he  killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
A  sergeant  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  together  \vith  a  half-breed  who  acted 
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as  guide  and  interpreter,  was  sent  to  place 
Almighty  \'oice  under  arrest.  The  two 
men  started  out  and  finally  came  upon  the 
Indian  in  camp. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  have  come  to  arrest  him 
for  killing  cattle,"  said  the  ofl&cer  to  the 
interpreter. 

"Tell  him  that  if  he  advances  I'll  kill 
him,"  answered  Almighty  Voice. 

Unmoved  by  this  threat  the  officer  rode 
forward  without  even  a  weapon  in  his  hand, 
for  the  standing  orders  of  the  police  are  to 
arrest  and  not  to  kill.  Another  warning 
came  from  Almighty  Voice,  but  the  officer 
rode  on;  according  to  the  code  of  these 
police,  they  dare  not  retire,  even  to  save 
their  lives.  The  sergeant  had  advanced  but 
a  few  paces  more  when  a  shot  from  the 
Indian's  gun  went  through  his  heart. 

This  act  made  Almighty  Voice  an  outlaw, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  were  aroused.  A  price  was  set  upon 
the  murderer's  head  and  the  country  was 
scoured  for  a  thousand  miles  in  ever}- 
direction.  It  was  many  months,  however, 
before  the  murderer  was  seen  by  the  white 
men,  though  se\eral  of  the  police  had  mean- 
while fallen  before  his  gun. 

One  day  a  horse  was  stolen  from  a  camp, 
and  a  member  of  the  force  who  followed  the 
thief  recognized  Almighty  Voice.  The  news 
flashed  over  the  wires  to  Prince  Albert  and 
a  detachment  of  the  police  rode  eighty  miles 
that  night.  In  the  morning  the  outlaw  and 
two  other  renegades  were  located  on  a  bluff 
where  they  had  made  an  ambuscade.  It 
cost  the  lives  of  three  more  members 
of  the  force,  but  in  the  end  Almighty  \'oice 
and  his  companions  were  sent  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds.  The  relentless 
persistency  of  the  chase  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  law  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  other  Indians. 

POLICING    THE    BRITISH   EMPIRE 

Wherever  the  British  flag  floats  will  be 
found  an  excellent  police  system  after  the 
model  of  the  mother  country.  In  India  there 
is  a  force  of  more  than  150,000,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  native  \-illage  police 
who  are  twice  that  number.  In  Siam  and 
British  Burma  there  is  an  additional  police 
force  of  perhaps  147,000.  It  is  the  dut\' 
of  ever)'  village  head-man  at  once  to  give 


information  of  any  offence  occurring  in  his 
village,  to  secure  the  oft'ender  if  possible, 
and  to  turn  him  o\-er  to  the  proper  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government.  In  the  Asiatic 
and  African  colonies  it  is  the  custom  to 
employ  natives  in  the  police  sen^ice,  but  the 
higher  officers  are  Englishmen. 

The  Sikhs  of  India  have  developed  into  the 
best  nati\e  policemen  that  Great  Britain 
has  yet  discovered.  These  handsome,  stal- 
wart men  may  be  seen  all  over  the  British 
Oriental  possessions.  A  good  Sikh  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Oriental  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Oriental  nature  is  greater  than 
an  Englishman  could  hope  to  acquire  in 
years  of  residence.  The  Sikh  likes  poHce 
duty  and  his  loyalty  to  the  white  man  is 
unquestioned.  Nothing  suits  him  better 
than  to  swing  an  obstreperous  Chinaman 
around  by  his  pigtail. 

The  police  of  the  entire  British  Empire, 
if  joined  together,  would  make  an  immense 
army.  There  is  an  army  of  about  one 
policeman  to  571  people,  and  one  to  every 
ten  square-miles  of  territory,  taking  the 
whole  empire  over.  If  they  should  march 
by  a  reviewing  stand,  one  would  see  almost 
e\ery  nationality  represented.  Following 
in  the  lead  of  the  City  of  London  police,  who 
are  generally  six-footers,  would  come  giant 
Chinese  policemen  from  Hong  Kong,  thin- 
legged  and  turbaned  East  Indians,  tall 
Zulus  of  Natal  (the  aristocrats  of  the  black 
race),  Negro  police  of  Jamaica  and  Belize, 
dark-skinned  Egyptians,  tattooed  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  incomparable  white 
policemen  of  Cape  Colony,  Canada,  and 
Australia. 

In  the  old  City  of  London,  which  consti- 
tutes only  a  small  portion  of  the  city  proper, 
there  are  about  i  ,000  policemen  — a  very 
efficient  body  of  men  of  large  stature  and 
imposing  appearance.  Their  will  is  abso- 
lute law,  and  woe  be  to  the  driver  who  dis- 
obeys this  czar  of  the  streets.  In  the  entire 
county  of  London  there  are  more  than  16,000 
of  these  uniformed  officers  of  the  lav.-.  The 
headquarters  of  the  department  are  at 
the  Scotland  Yard,  a  name  known  the 
world  over. 

The  same  efficient  police  system  is  found 
all  over  the  British  Isles;  and  there  are  more 
than  30,000  borough  police  in  the  forty 
counties    of    England    alone.     The    Royal 
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Irish  Constabulary  is  a  se])arate  force,  num- 
bering about  1 1 .000.  They  are  a  semi- 
military  organization,  live  in  barracks,  and 
are  armed  with  ritlcs,  swords,  and  other 
weapons. 

In  all  of  the  countries  of  continental 
Euroj^e  the  i)olice  act  in  a  dual  capacity. 
Primarily  they  are  guardians  of  the  peace; 
secondarily,  they  act  as  spies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment; in  an  absolute  government  like 
Russia,  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
duties  might  be  reversed.  In  France, 
since  the  time  of  Napoleon,  the  police  have 
been  under  the  super\ision  of  one  of  the 
cabinet   otliccrs.     For   i)olice   purposes   the 
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entire  republic  is  divided  into  departments 
and  communes,  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  prefects  and  sub-])refects  and  their 
assistants,  and  all  of  them  are  under  the 
control  of  the  ^Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  same  system  with  slight  modifica- 
tions prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
In  some  of  them  —  Germany,  for  instance  — 
the  police  have  the  appearance  of  soldiers 
rather  than  of  civic  otlficials,  and  they  could, 
in  fact,  be  used  as  a  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary service. 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  police  service 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe  is  the  employ- 
ment of  dogs.     In  Paris  thev  are  used  along 
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the  Seine  as  life-savers  for  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  water  or  who  have  attempted 
suicide.  One  of  these  dogs  has  a  record  of 
saving  twenty-three  lives,  which  is  ])erhai)s 
a  better  record  than  that  of  any  of  the  human 
attaches  of  the  department.  The  use  of 
dogs  as  regular  assistants  to  the  police  orig 
inated  at  (Jhent,  Belgium.  About  ten  years 
ago  the  first  experiment  was  attemj)ted  with 
three  Belgian  shej)herd  dogs.  The  success 
was  so  great  that  the  number  was  gradually 
increased  to  thirty  and  then  to  sixty,  which 
is  almost  half  as  many  as  the  number  of  men 
on  the  force.  Each  dog  wears  a  leather 
collar  with  his  name  and  number,  and  his 
record  is  kept  just  as  carefully  as  that  of  the 
human  i)olice.  The  dogs  arc  first  made 
familiar  with  all  i)laces  that  might  alTord 
hiding  for  criminals.  .\t  night  they  are  sent 
out  with  the  men  and,  when  released,  they  run 
around  among  all  these  ])laces.  Jf  any  one 
is  found  there  the  dog  barks  and  the  i)(>lice- 
nian  immediately  follows  him  up.  The 
dogs  are  fretpiently  i)ois()ned,  but  young 
dogs  are  constantly  being  trained  in  the 
work  by  the  older  dogs,  so  that  the  number 
is  kej)t  full.  The  experiment  has  also  been 
tried  in  New  York  City  with  imported  dogs. 
It  is   not   hard    to    find   a   policeman   in 
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Mexico  and  some  other  parts  of  Spanish- 
America.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  for  instance, 
he  may  be  found  at  c\"cry  im])ortant  street 
intersection.  During  the  day  he  stands  like 
a  statue,  occasionally  leaning  against  a  door- 
post for  support.  At  night  he  brings  a  lantern 
and  a  blanket,  sets  his  lantern  in  the  centre 
of  the  crossing,  and  stands  beside  or  near 
it.     Sometimes,  after  the  most  of  the  people 


ha\-c  gone  home,  he  may  lean  up  against 
a  building  and  fall  asleep,  but  you  can 
always  locate  him  by  the  lantern.  Since 
the  windows  are  all  hea\"ily  barred  and  the 
doors  are  of  hea\y  oak  and  hres  are  infre- 
quent, his  task  is  not  a  very  hard  one.  An 
important  part  of  his  duties  is  to  supply 
political   information. 

The  Mexican  Rii rales  are  a  unique  body 
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of  mounted  police.     When   rresidenl    Diaz, 
came  into  power  he  found  the  country  o\er 
run    with    robbers   and   bandits.     Ha\in<; 
some  veteran  troops,  he  sent  them  after  these 
outhiws  on  every  possible  occasion.     They 
were  hunted  and  trailed   into  their  moun 
tain   fastnesses,   and   the  soldiers  were   in 
structed  never  to  take  captives.     This  war 
of  extermination  sent  a  thrill  of  fear  throut^h 
the  hearts  of  the    outlaws.     President  Diaz 
then  sent  word  to  some  of  the  leaders  that 
if  thev  would  enlist  in  the  ("lONcrnnieni  ser 


IX   BOGOTA,   COLOMBIA 

vice  he  would  furnish  them  employment. 
From  this  class  of  men  the  first  bands  of 
Rurales  were  formed.  These  men  were 
brav5  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
mountain  retreats  and  haunts  of  the  outlaw- 
bands.  They  hunted  down  their  former 
confederates  until  a  live  bandit  was  a  rare 
specimen.  Travehng  once  more  became 
safe,  and  now  there  are  few  places  in  Mexico 
where  it  is  perilous  for  an  unarmed  traveler 
to  journey  alone.  Like  the  famous  Guaniia 
Civil  of  Spain,  these  gray-uniformed  men, 
wearing  steeple-shaped  picture-hats,  patrol 
the  remote  mountain  trails  and  great  plains 


W     |i  )nK,    (■(  iS  I   \    KU'A 


of  the  central  plateaus,  and  the}-  are  in  reality 
a  \ery  efticient  body  of  rural  police. 

In  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  densely 
])0])ulated  nation  in  the  world  there  are  no 
policemen  except  in  the  cities  controlled  by 
foreigners  and  in  the  foreign  comj^ounds  of 
the  Chinese  cities.  In  China  e\ery  mem- 
ber of  a  family  is  responsible  for  order 
in  that  family,  and  every  inhabitant  of  a  city 
is  jointly  responsible  with  e\ery  other  citizen 
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ZULU  FRONTIER   POLICE 

for  its  tranquility.  The  Chinese  are  essen- 
tially a  law-abiding  and  law-obser\-ing  people 
for  that  reason.  If  a  younger  son  in  a  family 
should  commit  a  crime,  the  older  son  is  likely 
to  be  taken  into  custody  for  the  offense. 

For  some  crimes,  such  as  patricide  — 
which  is  the  worst  crime  known  in  Chinese 
criminology  —  a  whole  city  might  be  des- 
troyed and  thousands  made  to  suffer 
and  bear  a  disgrace  that  would  last  for 
generations.  This  extreme  penalty  is  not 
often  exacted,  but  it  is  permitted  under  the 
criminal  laws  of  China.  This  idea  of 
brotherly  responsibility  is  often  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extreme.     An  attorney  who  had 


practised  law  in  Shanghai  told  me  that  he 
was  frequently  ver}'  much  embarrassed  in 
securing  witnesses.  If  he  subpoenaed  a 
Chinaman  and  looked  for  him  on  the  day 
of  the  trial,  he  would  many  times  fmd  that  a 
brother  had  come  in  his  stead. 

Morocco,  the  home  of  the  ]SIoors,  is  still 
a  mediae\-al  country,  and  the  patriarchal 
form  of  government  still  prevails,  except 
in  the  coast  cities  where  the  French  or  the 
Spanish  are  the  real  rulers.  In  the  interior, 
which  is  still  the  home  of  nomadic  tribes, 


P()RTU(;UESK   POLICE   AT  LORENZO  MARQUES,  L\ 
SOUTHEAST  AFRICA 


AN    K\(iLlSH    I'OLK'EMAN   L\   CAI'E   TOWN 

Europeans  are  frequently  the  victims  of 
marauding  tribes.  There  are  no  police  in 
the  country  districts.  In  Tangier,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  foreigners  reside, 
there  are  two  khaki-clad  bodies  of  military 
police,  one  under  a  French  officer,  the  other 
under  ST)anish  control.  Every  legation  is 
provided  with  one  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers, 
who  also  discharges  the  functions  of  an 
ordinary  errand-boy.  This  soldier  may 
generally  be  found  doubled  uj)  on  the  rough 
stones  in  front  of  the  doorway,  enjoying  a 
nap.  If  a  robbery  should  occur,  however, 
at  a  house  where  such  a  soldier  is  employed. 


THE    MAJESTY    OF    THK    LAW    IX    >()L  111    Al  KiCA 
A    Zulu    piiliceman    at    Durban,  Natal 
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the  Sultan  would  be  obliged  to  reimburse  the 
owner  lor  his  loss. 

In  greater  New  York,  a  little  more  than 
lo.ooo  men  constitute  the  j)olice  force.  This 
is  an  average  of  one  jjoliceman  for  every 
547  inhabitants,  as  com]jared  with  one  for 
e\ery  496  inhabitants  of  London.  This  is  a 
smaller  projjortion  than  in  most  large  cities. 
St.  Petersburg  and  Buenos  Ayres  have  one 
])oliceman  for  exery  184  jjersons.  And  yet 
New  York  is  less  compact  than  European 
cities,  and  contains   ;.2oo  miles  of  streets 


that  must  be  j^atrolled.  It  has  a  water- 
frontage  of  135  miles  which  makes  the  prob- 
lem more  difficult;  furthermore,  one-half  of 
the  population  are  of  alien  birth,  and  of 
those  at  least  half  do  not  even  understand 
the  English  language.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  immigrants  land  in  Xew  York 
e\ery  week,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these 
remain  permanently.  Most  of  them  are 
poor,  many  of  them  ignorant,  and  others  are 
viciously  inclined,  thus  constantly  adding 
to  the  i)roblem  of  |)olice  su])er\ision.     \Vith 
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these  perplexing  problems  before  them,  it  is 
a  wonder  that  New  York's  police  accom- 
plish as  much  in  the  preservation  of  order 
as  they  do. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  '"the  Force" 
of  Xew  York  City  is  the  finest  body  of 
policemen  in  America,  and  that  none  are 
more  obliging  to  strangers. 

Nicknames  are  applied  to  the  policemen 
ever}-where.  The  English  '"bobby"  owes 
his  epithet  to  Sir  Robert  Peele,  who  framed 
the  bill  that  organized  the  force.  American 
police  are  everywhere  called  "cops'"  or 
"coppers."     The  police  of  Spain  are  called 


about  six  feet  long.  In  Seville,  Spain, 
the  night  police  are  armed  with  long  spears, 
such  as  the  knights  of  old  used.  The  police 
of  Holland.  Belgium,  and  many  other 
countries  are  armed  with  a  short  sabre 
besides  the  regulation  club  and  pistol. 

The  police  of  the  various  English  colonies 
generally  wear  a  uniform  adapted  in  some 
way  from  that  of  the  English  "bobbie,"  and 
with  some  modification  for  climate.  The 
helmet  is  usually  a  part  of  the  outfit,  and  the 
barefooted  Zulu  police  oflicer  would  not 
consider  himself  dressed  without  it.  In  the 
countrv    and    smaller    towns    these    Zulu 
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scrcnos  from  a  custom  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed there.  Once  e\cry  hour  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  man  on  the  beat  to  cry  out  the 
state  of  the  weather.  As  it  was  usually 
clear,  his  cry  was  "tiempo  seroio,^'  and  the 
word  sercuo  (clear)  became  synonymous 
with  policeman.  The  name  has  followed 
the  Spaniards  across  the  seas  into  their  new 
possessions. 

In  the  equipment  the  policeman  varies 
from  a  walking  arsenal,  such  as  the  Jericho 
policeman,  to  the  clubless  patrolman  of  one 
or  two  American  cities.  The  club,  how- 
ever, is  generally  recognized  as  the  police- 
man's badge  of  authority.  In  Darjeeling, 
India,    the   ])oliceman    carries   a    reed    pole 


jjolicemen  carry  nati\"c  weapons,  including 
spear  and  shield.  Nevertheless  they  are 
commissioned  officers  of  the  law,  duly 
authorized  to  arrest  any  person  who  may 
be  caught  disturbing  the  peace  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Empire. 

In  caste-ridden  India  there  is  less  yield- 
ing to  European  regulation  in  the  costume, 
for  the  natixes  of  that  country  are  very  slow 
to  make  changes  in  their  apparel.  The 
Indian  ])oliceman  would  not  wear  a  helmet 
and  throw  away  the  turban,  for  in  so  doing 
he  would  lose  caste.  Much  as  he  might 
like  the  job  and  the  pay,  he  would  rather 
dispense  with  both  than  change  the  head- 
t^ear  which  is  his  birthright. 
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A  LITTLE  UTAH    IN    MEXICO 

THK   TRANSFORMATION   OF  A   DESERT    REGION    IN    CHIHUAHUA 
INTO    A      RICH      FARMIN(i     COUNTRY      BY      MORMON     COLONISTS 

BY 

(xIBERT  CUNNINGHAM  TERRY 


BETWEEN  Ciudad  Juarez  (the  old 
Mexican  city  just  across  the  Rio 
Grande  from  El  Paso)  and  Colonia 
Juarez,  the  capital  of  the  Mormon  colonies 
of  Chihuahua,  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  semi-desert  land.  There  are  the  usual 
number  of  deserted  railroad  stations,  where 
the  slouch-hatted,  tobacco-chewing  Ameri- 
can is  in  charge;  from  their  leaning  positions 


against  the  station  walls,  big-hatted,  shiftless 
peons  stare  insolently  at  you  and  all  other 
"Gringoes";  from  the  dry  scrub  that  forms 
the  sole  vegetation  you  hear  the  "hee-haw" 
of  some  lone  burro;  and  at  every  station  there 
is  the  (juick  cough  of  a  gasolene  pump. 

After  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this, 
monotonous  beyond  words,  the  landscape 
changes  with  a  suddenness  that  makes  you 
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ONE  OF  THE    MORMOX  STORES 

jump.  "Is  ihis  really  Mexico?"  you  ask, 
"or  is  it  the  valley  of  the  Wabash?"  Here 
are  acres  upon  acres  of  alfalfa,  over  which 
hover  millions  of  bees;  irrigating  canals 
bubble  through  great  fields  of  corn  and  big 
stretches  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley.  Knee- 
deep  in  clover,  magnificent  dairy  cows 
chew  the  cud  of  content,  while  as  far  as  the 
c3'e  can  reach  you  see  well-tended  truck- 
farms,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Evcr}whcrc 
is  an  abundance  of  that  commodity  so  stren- 
uously needed  in  north  ]Mexico  —  pure 
water  —  and  attached  to  every  house  is  the 
American  windmill. 

Along  line,  well-kept  roads  proceed  Ameri- 
can wagons,  laden  to  oversowing  with  grain. 


fodder,  and  alfalfa  that  have  been  grown 
entirely  from  American  seeds;  the  drivers 
are  clad  in  blue  overalls  made  in  the  United 
States;  the  sturdy  horses  and  mules  are 
American  bred. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  —  this 
absolute  lifting-up  and  dropping  down 
into  a  foreign  land  of  a  region  seemingly 
taken  bodily  from  one  of  the  rich  farming 
regions  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  or  Kansas.  Not 
many  Mexican  laborers  are  seen;  the  Mor- 
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A    .MARRFT-CAKDEX    WHERE    OXLY     DESERT-GRASS 
OXCF  GREW 

mons  do  their  own  work,  and  the  Spanish 
language  is  seldom  heard. 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  station  of 
Casas  Grandes,  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Sierra  ]\Iadre  Railway,  is  the  first  of  eight 
Mormon  colonies.  Named  in  honor  of 
Mexico's  first  patriot,  it  is  known  as  Colonia 
Juarez;  and  one  might  travel  many  a  mile 
before  encountering  a  neater,  prettier  vil- 
lage than  this  Mormon  town. 

A  wagon  takes  you  rapidly  from  the 
station  to  Colonia  Juarez  over  a  well-made 
and  well-kept  Mormon  road,  and  soon  you 
reach  the  comfortable  $40,000  hotel.  The 
streets  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  cared  for; 


A   urri.K   I'lAii    IN    Mi:xic() 


tlu"  homes  of  the  colonists,  built  of  brick, 
are  set  about  with  bloominjj;  rose  buslu-s, 
fruit  trees,  and  big  fan  palms,  with  i-nt\vin 
ing  grai)e  vines.  All  aloni,'  llu'  streets  and 
lanes  small  ditches  ha\e  been  cut,  and 
throu.gh  them  Hows  watir  from  the  C'asas 
(irandes,  which  is  dixerted  at  will  into  i^ar- 
dens,  orchards,  or  truck  farms. 

In  this  town  li\es  the  President  or  head- 
man  of   the   colonies;    he   ha>   a    han(l>()nie 


THE    I'Ri:sU)E.\T  OF    THE    MORMOX    Ce)LO.\TES    oi' 
XOKTHERX     MEXICO 

brick  mansion  which  cost  Sio.ooo  and 
which  he  himself  helped  to  build.  From 
the  town  of  Colonia  Juarez  this  very  capable 
man  directs  the  affairs,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  of  the  various  colonics,  and 
that  with  no  uncertain  hand.  In  him  great 
power  is  vested;  he  is  the  local  Alpha  and 
Omega;  his  will  is  absolute,  and  by  him 
all  controversies  or  weighty  questions  are 
settled  without  appeal. 

It  was   this   man  who  during  the  anti- 
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A  C()I,()XE\   .irAREZ   RESU)E\CE 

polygamy  agitation  in  the  United  States 
first  realized  that  the  freedom  of  Mormons 
might  possibly  be  limited  by  adverse  legis- 
lation. With  pAirope  closed  to  them,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  formed  the  only 
possible  lands  of  refuge  —  and  not  very  far 
to  the  south  they  found  their  "promised 
land." 

Just  across  the  Rio  Grande,  in  barren 
northern  Mexico,  stretched  mile  u])on  mile 
of  desolate,  unoccuj)ied  land,  scrub-covered 
in  summer  and  mere  whitish,  dreary  "bad 
land"  during  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
To  the  west  of  it,  as  one  traveled  south,  lay 
the  two  hundred-mile  tract  of  land,  better 
watered,  where  the  millionaire  General 
Terrazas  grazed  his  million  or  so  of  cattle. 
To  the  east  were  those  dangerous  ranges 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  through  which  Gen- 
eral Crook  made  his  famous  journey  along 
"Dead  Man's  Gulch,"  when  hot  on  the 
trail  of  \'ictoria  and  the  renegade  Geronimo. 

Poor  colonizing  ground,  one  might  have 
thought.     There    was    no    railroad    except 
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AMERICANS    WITH    AMERICAN    HORSES    AND    MACHINERY 
Harvesting    wheat    grown    from   American  seed 


that  which  passed  east  and  west  through 
Deming,  N.  'SI.  To  accomplish  their  long 
and  dangerous  journey,  the  Mormons  had  to 
cross  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  of  Chihuahua 
sand  and  "bad  land."  Traveling  in  cara- 
vans that  contained  all  their  worldly  goods, 
they  escaped  the  bands  of  outlawed  Apaches, 
who  were  the  menace  to  northern  Mexico 
at  that  time,  and  the  renegade  white  men  who 
were  equally  to  be  feared. 

Having  settled  upon  this  land,  a  region 
that  no  other  people  desired,  a  select  party 
of  prominent  ^Slormons  proceeded  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  secure  such  privileges 
and  concessions  as  would  render  it  possible 
for  a  general  migration  from  Utah  to  the 
Mexican  Re|)ublic.  I  well  remember  them 
—  those  ungainly,  solemn,  hard-handed 
men,  in  their  frock-coats  and  slouch  hats  — 


and  the  awkward  yet  dignified  meeting  with 
President  Porfirio  Diaz. 

From  him  these  Mormons  secured  the 
liberal  terms  and  concessions  always  granted 
by  him  to  foreigners,  especially  to  Americans. 
To  the  ^lormons  they  were  more  than 
usually  favorable,  for  Diaz  well  knew  the 
difficulties  ahead  of  those  intending  settlers 
in  barren,  unwatered  Chihuahua.  As  to 
polygamy,  he  cared  little;  "farmers,  not 
religion  or  social  customs,"  he  said,  "are 
what  we  need  in  northern  Mexico.  Tilling 
of  the  land  first;  social  questions  later." 

The  Mormons  were  exempted  from  all 
taxes  for  ten  years;  and  all  their  personal 
property  and  implements  were  allowed 
free  entry  into  Mexico.  The  title  of  "The 
Mexican  Agricultural  and  Colonization 
Company  "  was  adopted  by  the  migrating 
colonists,  who  had  been  incorporated  under 
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that  name  in  Colorado.  Beginning  with 
the  allotment  to  each  colonist  of  a  certain 
number  of  acres,  at  low  interest  and  on  easy 
terms,  the  prominent  Mormons  who  con- 
ceived and  iinanced  this  colonization  scheme 
have  so  wisely  and  successfully  handled  it 
that  they  now  control  nearly  300,000  acres, 
to  which  they  are  constantly  adding  through 
purchase  from  Mexicans  who  lack  the 
necessary  energy  to  farm. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  the  one 
small  colony  of  a  few  hundred  people  had 
expanded  into  eight  colonies  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  5,000,  a  railroad  was 
built  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua, with  headquarters  at  Ciudad Juarez. 
This  road,  the  Rio  Grande  &  Sierra  Madre, 
was  for  years  badly  mismanaged  by  the 
people  who  handled  it,  but  it  has  done  an 
enormous  business  in  the  hauling  of  pro- 
duce and  freight  from  and  to  the  Mormon 
villages.  At  the  present  time,  under  active 
management,  this  railroad  is  extending  its 
lines  southward  and  largely  recouping 
its  heavy  outlay  by  hauling  from  El  Paso 
the  machinery,  farm  implements,  American- 
bred  cattle,  and  other  supplies  imported  by 
the  Mormons;  and  from  these  colonies 
they  bring  back  to  El  Paso  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts, fine  fruit,  canned  products,  grain, 
alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  and  the  other  farm 
products  grown  in  such  profusion  by  the 
industrious  followers  of  Brigham  Young. 

GOOD    BUSINESS    MANAGEMENT 

Splendid  agriculturists  as  they  are,  the 
Mormons  of  Chihuahua  turn  their  thrifty 
hands  to  many  pursuits  other  than  the 
outright  tilling  of  the  soil.  At  two  of  their 
settlements,  Colonia  Juarez  and  Dublan, 
they  are  running  at  good  profit  two  mercan- 
tile establishments,  selling  nearly  any- 
thing from  a  wagon  to  a  woman's  hat. 
These  two  stores,  known  as  "Los  Uniones 
Mercaiitiles,"  carry  stocks  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  are  the  only  well- 
equipped  stores  within  many  miles'  radius. 
The  Mormons  themselves  do  not  patron- 
ize these  establishments  to  any  great  extent, 
for  Mormon  purchases  are  few  and  far 
between.  Being  so  very  temperate  that 
they  do  not  drink  even  coffee  and  tea,  there 
is  little  in  the  food  and  drink  line  which 
they  do  not  themselves  grow. 


When  the  frugal  Mormon  desires  any- 
thing which  he  has  not  himself  grown  or 
manufactured,  he  patronizes  the  "Tithing- 
oflice,"  a  Utopian  institution  in  each  large 
village  or  settlement.  Attached  to  each 
of  these  "ofiices,"  where  tithes  are  paid  and 
a  great  deal  of  colony-business  transacted, 
is  a  tilhing-yard  wherein  various  commodi- 
ties are  stored  until  exchanged  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  Here  the  colonists  "trade" 
their  commodities  —  without  the  inter- 
change of  money.  If  Brother  Petersen  has 
several  gallons  of  fine  honey  for  which  he 
has  no  use,  but  needs  hay  for  his  cows,  he 
may  swap  his  honey  to  Brother  Smith  for 
hay.  At  these  same  "  tithing-offices,"  by 
the  way,  are  kept  records  which  show  at  all 
times  the  exact  assets  and  payments  of  every 
man  of  the  colonies. 

These  Mormons  of  Mexico  breed  a  large 
number  of  fine  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry.  Among  the  other  industries  which 
are  being  developed  are  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar,  the  production  of  raw 
silk,  and  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Furniture  for  their  homes  is  made  by  the 
Mormons  themselves,  for  they  own  two 
furniture  factories.  Here  they  make  what 
they  need,  instead  of  importing  it  at  exor- 
bitant freight  and  duty  costs.  They  also 
have  three  tanneries  and  make  their  own 
shoes,  saddles,  and  harness  from  the  hides 
which  they  have  in  abundance.  Their 
lumber  they  get  from  that  practically 
untouched  source,  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
where  the  pine  grows,  huge  and  tall.  Here 
the  colonists  have  several  saw-mills,  \  here 
they  make  lumber  for  their  own  require- 
ments and  mine-timbers  for  the  numerous 
mines  throughout  Chihuahua  and  Sonora. 

There  are  also  some  of  the  brethren  whr 
make  successful  mine-promoters.  As  a  di; 
gusted  "Forty-niner"  expressed  it,  "Th. 
Mormons  talk  about  the  Prophets  and  pray 
regular,  but  they  do  love  to  get  their  hooks 
into  a  Gentile." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not  one  of  the 
colonies  has  a  temple  or  church-building, 
but  every  settlement,  large  or  small,  has  its 
schoolhouse  and  competent  teacher.  Every 
village  has  its  graded  school,  where  eight  or 
nine  grades  are  taught.  x\t  Colonia  Juarez, 
the    educational    centre,    is    the    "Juarez 
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Stake  Academy,"  a  large  brick  building, 
stone-trimmed,  which  cost  $75,000.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  best  schoolhouse  in  the 
entire  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  was  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  Juarez  colonists,  with 
some  help  from  other  Mormons.  Here 
young  women  are  prepared  for  colleges  in 
the  states. 

All  these  schools  are  supported  by  a  vol- 
untary income-tax  on  every  colonist,  run- 
ning as  high  as  8^  per  cent,  in  the  years 
when  the  colonists  were  not  so  prosperous 
as  they  now  are.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  the 
Mormon  children,  as  well  as  to  Mexican 
children  within  the  radius  of  these  schools. 
Very  often  the  school-boards  purchase 
books  for  the  children  of  Mexicans  who  are 
too  poor  to  buy  them. 

Practical  training  —  carpentering,  dress- 
making, and  the  like  —  is  given  at  the 
largest  of  the  Mormon  schools;  and  teachers 
are  sent  at  the  colonists'  expense  to  study 
in  the  summer  schools  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  keep  these  Mormon  schools 
up-to-date.  General  instruction  is  mostly 
in  English,  but  Spanish  is  also  taught, 
^lost  of  the  ^Mormon  boys  and  girls  speak, 
read,  and  write  Spanish. 

NO    OPEN    POLYGAMY    EST   MEXICO 

The  Mormons  of  Dublan,  Juarez,  More- 
los,  Oaxaca,  and  the  other  Chihuahua 
colonies  deny  the  possession  or  mainte- 
nance of  more  than  one  wife  each.  But  if 
one  should  come  to  know  one  of  them  really 
well,  he  might  find  that  more  than  one  wife 
had  been  "sealed"  unto  him.  Many  trav- 
elers declare  that  polygamy  is  openly  prac- 
tised by  these  people,  but  I  have  seen  little 
evidence  of  it.  It  is  true  that  throughout 
these  colonies  there  is  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  women  and  children  over  the  men; 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Mormon  man  is  quite 
at  home  in  more  than  one  house.  These 
self-e\ident  facts,  added  to  the  primary 
one  that  these  same  Mormons  originally 
abandoned  ciWlized  Utah  for  practically  a 
desert  land  because  they  were  not  allowed 
the  practise  of  polygamy,  must  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  polygamy  and  not  "monot- 
ony "  (to  use  the  small  boy's  definition  of 
matrimony)  is  the  rule  with  the  Chihuahua 
Mormons. 

Speaking  from  personal  observation,  I  do 


not  believe  it  possible  for  any  farming 
people  to  have  achieved  such  success  as 
have  these  without  the  help  of  farm  wives 
at  the  ratio  of  about  three  females  to  each 
male.  The  working  day  of  the  Mormon 
wife  is  a  long,  long  day,  begiiming  before 
dawn  and  never  ending  until  near  raid- 
night.  Her  life  is  spent,  from  cradle  to 
grave,  between  cook-stove,  cradle,  sewing- 
machine,  poultry-yard,  hog-pen,  orchard, 
garden,  and  laundry-room.  Our  .Ameri- 
can women,  faiUng  other  diversions,  clamor 
for  the  ballot;  the  Mormon  women  ask  only 
the  privilege  of  folding  their  tired  hands  for 
a  brief  rest.  In  almost  every  case  they 
look  to  be  five  or  ten  years  older  than  their 
respective  husbands;  their  hands  are  hard 
and  scarred;  their  faces  are  lined  and  sad. 

Proselyting  has  no  success  in  Mexico, 
for  no  Mexican  woman,  whether  of  high  or 
low  degree,  would  openly  share  her  hus- 
band with  another  woman.  The  converts 
are  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe.  There  are  many  Olsens,  Peter- 
sens,  and  Yonsons  among  the  disciples  of 
Brigham  Young  in  Mexico. 

Though  the  ^lormons  of  Chihuahua  have 
as  yet  no  temple  or  church,  they  were  until 
1896  classed  as  a  mission  in  charge  of 
"Apostle"  Teasdale.  Later,  they  were 
organized  into  "The  Juarez  Stake  of  Zion," 
presided  over  by  Anthony  I\-ins,  of  Utah, 
and  two  others. 

The  tithing-system  in  use  with  these  colo- 
nists shows  a  very  flourishing  condition 
throughout  all  their  colonies.  Colonia 
Dublan,  for  example,  showed  a  net  revenue 
of  $96,442  for  1906,  an  average  of  $659  for 
each  family,  or  approximately  Si  2 5  per 
head.  For  the  year  1908,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  combined  colonies  amounted 
to  8400,000,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
growth  of  several  crops  of  alfalfa  in  one 
year;  it  sells  nearly  all  the  year  round  at 
$22  per  ton.  The  population  of  these  colo- 
nies has  tremendously  increased  during  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  increased  birth-rate 
and  arrival  of  new  Mormon  colonists; 
and  the  revenues  have  correspondingly 
increased. 

This  unheralded  experiment  in  American 
colonization  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
in  all  essential  particulars  a  material  suc- 
cess and  a  credit  to  the  Mother  Country. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 


BY 


F.  W.  C  DEW 

(or    TEXAS     AND    WASHINGTON) 

The  experience  whuh  won  second  prize  in  the  Teachers^  Compelition 


I  SUPPOSE  the  confession  of  a  country 
schoolteacher  should  be  honest  and 
commence  at  the  beginning,  even 
though  he  must  confess  that  he  began 
teaching  by  accident  and  not  from  a  careful 
choice  of  life  work. 

This  was  the  case  with  me,  at  least. 
When  I  was  about  seventeen  my  father 
scolded  me  for  neglecting  one  of  the  daily 
chores.  I  grew  angry,  and  decided  that 
it  was  time  for  a  man  like  me  to  cut  loose 
from  mother's  apron-string  and  become 
one  of  the  world's  workmen.  I  went  to 
the  house  to  pack  my  few  clothes.  While 
I  was  doing  this  1  picked  up  a  stray  copy 
of  the  county  paper.  It  contained  the 
announcement  of  the  county  board  of 
examiners,  that  they  would  hold  the  Decem- 
ber examination  for  teachers  at  the  county- 
seat  at  an  early  date. 

"Can  I  pass  the  examination?"  flashed 
into  my  mind.  "I  have  'ciphered'"  — 
we  used  that  word  then  —  "through  Ray's 
Third-Part  Arithmetic;  read  Barnes'  Com- 
mon School  United  States  History;  dia- 
grammed through  Reed  and  Kellogg's 
Graded  Lessons  in  English;  spelled  for- 
ward and  backward  through  the  '  Blue- 
Backed  Speller,'  and  can  answer  all  the 
questions  in  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geog- 
raphy. Ed.  is  teaching.  He  was  in  my 
class  last  year,  and  T  got  more  head-marks 
than  he  did.  I'll  bet  I  can  pass!  Besides, 
I  heard  Bob  Smith  say  that  they  wanted  a 
teacher  at  Vinegar  Hill.  I  know  that  he'll 
give  me  the  school." 

I  called  on  Bob  the  next  day,  and  the 
result  of  that  visit  was  that  another  boy  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  noble  band  of  men 
and  women  who  mold  the  lives  and  charac- 


ters of  the  American  children.  Only  the 
boy  did  not  think  much  about  the  characters 
—  he  was  too  young,  you  know;  he  thought 
a  great  deal,  however,  about  the  $1.50  a  day 
that  he  would  now  earn.  You  must  not 
blame  the  boy,  for  all  his  life  he  had  been 
taught  to  think  first  of  the  dollar. 

The  county  board  of  examiners,  which 
granted  teachers'  certificates  in  Texas  at 
that  time,  was  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  county  judge.  In  our 
county  this  board  had  on  it  two  teachers 
who  had  taught  our  school,  while  the  other 
member  was  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's. 
They  received  for  their  services  the  fees  of 
all  siiccessjid  applicants,  so  I  would  have 
to  do  very  poor  work  if  I  failed  to  pass  this 
examination.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
county  board  system  still  grants  certificates 
in  Texas,  but  in  the  early  '90's  very  few 
came  before  those  boards  and  failed  to  get 
certificates. 

I  found  the  examination  very  easy  except 
in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Of 
this  I  knew  nothing.  What  could  a  boy 
seventeen  years  old,  who  had  spent  only 
thirty  months  in  a  country  school,  know  of 
such  a  subject?  As  I  look  back  at  that 
period,  I  realize  that  the  foolish  questions 
asked  on  this  subject  let  me  pass  it.  Here 
is  an  example;  the  fourth  question  read: 
"When  would  you  administer  corporeal 
punishment  to  a  pupil?"  I  stared  at  that 
list  of  words  for  ten  minutes  —  and  into 
that  stare  I  put  the  hardest  thinking  of 
my  Hfe.  What  did  they  mean?  Then  I 
thought  that  corpus  meant  body  —  at  least, 
a  teacher  had  told  me  that  habeas  corpus 
meant:  habeas,  to  hold;  corpus,  the  bcniy. 
Did  they  mean  bodily  punishment?     How 
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funny!  They  never  punished  except  by 
whipping.  But  I  must  answer  that  question 
or  fail  to  pass.  1  answered:  "When,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  needed."  I  did  not  mean 
to  dodge  or  "play  horse."  I  thought  that 
was  a  good  answer.  1  still  think  that  it 
was  an  excellent  one,  but  I  have  a  different 
viewpoint.  Nine  other  questions  as  sen- 
sible as  this  one  —  no  more  so  —  followed, 
and  answers  as  pregnant  with  child-knowl- 
edge W'Cre  given  to  them. 

Of  course  I  got  my  certificate.  Monday 
following  the  examination  found  me  at 
Vinegar  Hill.  The  schoolhouse  —  but  why 
describe  one  of  those  ugly  things  which  we 
know  so  well  ?  It  was  just  the  usual  country 
schoolhouse.  I  enrolled  eighteen  pupils 
armed  w^ith  eighteen  different  books,  var}ang 
from  an  old  edition  of  the  History  of  England 
to  a  modern  copy  of  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Higher 
Lessons  in  English.  This  scared  me,  as  I 
had  diagrammed  only  the  Graded  Lessons. 

I  taught  that  three  months'  term  and 
whipped  only  one  pupil  —  an  imusual  thing 
in  that  time  of  rule  by  force.  My  patrons 
were  satisfied  with  my  work.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  never  ^•isited  my 
school  but  took  the  children's  verdict  of  me. 

I  could  outrun  and  outjump  all  of  the 
boys  and  pitch  fairly  good  ball,  so  that  I 
was  much  admired  by  them,  and  their 
verdict  of  me  was  good.  The  lessons 
learned  there  were  not  worth  much  to  any 
one  but  me,  and  it  was  years  before  I  made 
use  of  what  I  learned. 

An  immature  boy  like  me  could  not  get 
a  school  now,  you  say.  Do  not  be  too  sure 
about  that.  Visit  your  rural  school  and 
see  what  sort  of  teachers  you  have  and  what 
kind  of  teaching  they  do.  I  had  a  girl- 
teacher  ask  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  she 
w-atched  some  boys  separate  some  "scabby" 
seed-potatoes  from  clean  ones : 

"\Miat  are  you  teaching?     Is  it  botany?" 

"No,  agriculture,"  I  answered.  "The 
course  calls  for  ten  minutes  a  week,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  teach  that.  I  planted  some 
beans  in  a  chalk-box  about  three  weeks 
ago  and  put  them  under  my  desk.  I  had 
forgotten  them.  But  when  I  go  back  I  will 
have  the  children  look  at  them.  That  will 
take  ten  minutes,  and  I  will  have  a  week's 
agriculture  done," 


I  asked  her  a  week  later  how  the  bean- 
patch  came  out,  and  she  said  that  the  mice 
ate  up  the  beans.  But  she  lectured  the 
children  ten  minutes  on  farm-pests,  so  she 
got  in  the  week's  work  on  that  subject  just 
the  same.  No,  don't  laugh;  she  was  only 
eighteen  and  this  is  her  first  school.  She 
is  making  $2.50  a  day.  Her  patrons  are 
satisfied.  A  better-trained  teacher  would 
cost  more,  and  that  would  raise  their  taxes. 
She  regards  agriculture  as  a  nuisance,  so 
W'hy  should  she  teach  it? 

At  the  close  of  my  first  term  of  school 
I  entered  a  high  school  and  did  two  years' 
work  in  one  term.  Next,  I  entered  the 
freshman  class  in  a  small  college  and  took 
some  normal  work.  Then  I  taught  three 
terms  more  and  decided  to  leave  Texas. 

I  went  to  Arizona  and  worked  in  a  mining 
camp  as  a  shovel  hand,  on  a  stock  ranch 
as  a  line-rider,  and  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  was  a  fair  sample  of  my  life  for  the 
six  or  eight  years  that  followed.  During 
this  time  I  wandered  through  all  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  going 
from  schoolroom  to  grading-camp  or  lumber- 
camp,  from  the  camp  to  the  harvest  field, 
and  then  back  to  the  schoolroom.  It  did 
not  matter  to  me.  I  was  a  common  laborer 
and  had  muscle  or  brain  to  sell.  I  sold 
that  w^hich  was  in  best  demand  at  the  market 
to  which  I  was  selling.  The  purchaser  was 
usually  satisfied.  It  w-as  my  business  to  sat- 
isfy him.  He  called  for  a  few  more  hours 
and  a  higher  quality  of  work  when  I  sold 
muscle  than  when  I  sold  brain.  Perhaps  he 
understood  what  was  good  work  with  the 
pitch-fork  and  did  not  understand  when  I 
used  the  birch.  He  looked  into  my  life  and 
character  as  closely  when  I  handled  his 
horses  as  he  did  when  I  taught  his  children. 
If  he  made  any  distinction,  it  was  in  favor 
of  the  horses.  Perhaps  he  thought  —  if  he 
thought  at  all  —  that  a  man  holding  a 
teacher's  certificate  was  vouched  for  morally 
by  the  certificate. 

This  life  led  me  at  last  into  the  state  of 
Washington  and  into  the  han-est  fields. 
The  upsetting  of  a  header  wagon  left  me  in 
September  with  a  broken  arm.  My  harvest 
had  ended  for  that  year.  Schools  were 
starting  though,  and  teachers  were  scarce. 

I  applied  to  two  county  superintendents 
and  mailed  them  my  old  certificates,     Both 
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sent  me  permits  to  teach,  and  also  sent  me  a 
list  of  schools  that  needed  teachers.  I  chose 
from  this  list  one  that  was  some  distance 
from  the  railroad  and  applied  in    person. 

"Yes,  we  need  a  teacher,"  the  clerk  said, 
"but  my  daughter  will  finish  at  Cheney 
at  Christmas.  I  want  to  hold  this  school  for 
her."  Meantime  the  children  could  wait. 
His  daughter  must  make  the  S2.50  a  day. 

1  walked  back  to  the  railroad  and  took 
stock.  I  had  seventy-five  cents  and  an 
arm  in  plaster.  I  spent  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  dinner,  and  at  the  table  met  a 
young  man  with  keen  eyes  and,  as  I  soon 
learned,  keen  sympathy.  He  was  also 
an  itinerant  teacher.  Through  his  help 
I  secured  a  position  in  the  next  county  at 
$50  a  month.  This  called  for  a  new  permit, 
and  I  mailed  my  old  certificate  once  more. 

I  was  now  making  $2.50  a  day,  or  $1  a  day 
more  than  I  had  made  eleven  years  before. 
Though  my  teaching  wages  had  advanced, 
so  had  my  laborer's  wages,  and  I  could  make 
about  the  same  with  either  shovel  or  birch. 

For  six  weeks  school  ran  along  about  as 
my  other  schools  had  run.  I  followed  the 
course  of  study  literally.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  follow  it  in  the  spirit.  If  the 
course  called  for  ten  minutes  on  morals,  I 
read  a  story  or  told  an  incident  to  fill  in  that 
time;  if  for  ten  minutes  on  agriculture, 
I  showed  some  sand  and  some  loam  and 
told  how  each  was  formed,  and  why  —  if  I 
knew  why  —  one  was  better  than  the  other. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  other  subjects  called  for. 
I  was  giving  satisfaction — at  least  I  thought 
that  I  was;  no  one  had  complained.  No 
one  had  visited  my  school,  but  many  of  the 
patrons  had  invited  me  to  visit  them.  I 
generally  pleaded  work  anddecUned;  then  I 
went  home  to  read  a  novel  or  a  magazine. 

About  this  time  we  were  called  to  the 
annual  teachers'  institute.  I  was  one  of 
200  or  250  teachers  in  attendance.  The 
object  of  these  institutes  is  for  us  to  get  new 
ideas  and  methods  to  take  into  our  work, 
and  to  that  end  we  are  lectured  by  a  corps 
of  instructors,  many  of  whom  were  never 
in  a  country  school.  We  draw  our  salaries 
and  are  supposed  to  put  in  a  week  of  work. 
Some  of  us,  however,  did  not  do  this,  but 
came  to  the  sessions  and  had  our  cards 
punched  and  then  "played  hookey."  The 
humor  of  a  teacher  who  has  lectured  his 


pupils  for  ten  minutes  a  week  on  honesty 
coming  to  the  institute  and  stealing  S2.50  a 
day  by  "playing  hookey"  did  not  occur  to  us. 

I  asked  a  question  on  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting,  and  this  drew  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  instructors  to  me.  After  session 
that  day  he  asked  me  to  go  for  a  walk  with 
him.  This  man  was  only  two  or  three  years 
my  senior,  but  he  had  risen  from  the  country 
schools  to  a  chair  in  one  of  our  normals. 
This  gave  him  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
school  work. 

"You  are  new  to  this  state,  aren't  you?" 
he  asked  soon  after  we  started. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "This  is  my  first 
term  here.  I  broke  my  arm  and  had  to 
locate  till  it  got  well.  I  will  go  on  the  road 
again  in  the  spring." 

"Where?"  he  asked. 

"Anywhere,  just  to  be  moving." 

"How  long  have  you  taught?" 

"Eleven  or  twelve  years." 

"In  the  country  schools  all  the  time?" 

"Most  of  it.  I  don't  like  teaching  in 
town.  The  children  are  too  wise  for  their 
years.  The  effect  of  the  street,  I  think; 
and  they  soon  see  that  I  am  a  'hobo.'  " 

"You  needn't  turn  the  crust  to  me,"  he 
said.  "1  am  going  to  get  beneath  it.  I 
believe  you  are  in  earnest  and  1  want  to  help 
you.  Now  I  think  that  the  hope  of  our 
schools  is  in  the  country  boys  and  girls. 
What  we  need  there  is  earnest  men  and 
women  who  love  the  country  and  have  what 
Mr.  Sampson  calls  'a  burden  of  soul  for 
humanity.'  I  think  in  many  ways  that 
you  are  one  of  these  men.  If  you  are,  you 
have  a  better  chance  of  starting  pure- 
minded  men  and  women  on  the  road  of 
life  than  has  the  teacher  in  town,  where  the 
effect  of  the  street  overcomes  the  influence 
of  the  school  to  a  large  extent.  What  are 
you  doing  along  this  line?" 

"Giving  satisfaction,"  I  said. 

"To  yourself  or  to  your  patrons?" 

"My  patrons,  of  course.     I  don't  count." 

"You  are  the  one  that  should  count. 
Your  patrons  are  not  the  ones  to  measure 
your  work.  They  are  not  capable  of  doing 
it.  You  must  measure  it.  Are  you  doing 
your  best  right  where  you  are  now?" 

"The  pay  is  too  small  to  do  much,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  not  paid  enough. 
But  you  won't  be  paid  more  unless  you  do 
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Si  50  worth  of  work  for  a  S50  salarj'.  If 
you  are  not  throwing  all  the  energy,  earnest- 
ness, and  ability  that  there  is  in  you  into  the 
uplift  of  your  school,  you  are  being  paid  too 
much.  We  need  men  like  you  who  see  these 
things  and  understand  these  conditions, 
but  they  must  be  teachers  and  not  school- 
keepers.     Now,   what   are  you?" 

"I  won't  just  keep  school,"  I  said,  "but 
I  may  'cut  bait'  for  a  while  and  then  quit." 

"No,  that  is  not  what  I  want  you  to  do," 
he  said.  "But  better  that  than  marring 
the  life  of  one  of  these  children.  You  go 
back  to  that  district  and  go  into  the  homes 
and  meet  your  patrons.  Study  those  chil- 
dren in  their  homes.  Then  see  what  you 
can  do  to  better  conditions.  If  you  think 
I  can  help  you,  call  on  me.  But  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  this  problem  must  be  solved 
by  men  like  you  who  know  conditions.  We 
normal  men  are  on  the  outside  and  can  only 
advise  you  on  the  reports  that  we  get  from 
those  on  the  inside.  Do  this  and  your  pay 
will  increase." 

This  and  several  other  lectures  that  he 
gave  me  led  me  to  thinking.  This  thinking 
made  me  join  several  other  teachers  in  get- 
ting the  rural  schoolboys  admitted  to  the 
annual  county  track  meet.  In  this  meet 
one  of  my  boys  took  a  medal,  and  my  school 
captured  the  country-school  pennant.  Of 
course  this  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys 
of  the  district,  and  from  that  time  on  they 
came  to  school  as  regularly  as  they  had 
stayed  at  home  before.  I  had  solved  the 
first  part  of  my  problem,  and  my  salary  had 
risen  to  S80  per  month. 

In  the  spring  I  proposed  to  the  boys  that 
we  make  a  hotbed,  grow  tomato  plants,  and 
send  them  to  their  homes  to  be  grown  in 
the  gardens.  The  men  in  the  community 
laughed  at  us.  "Tomatoes  won't  grow 
up  here,  teacher,"  they  said;  "you  better 
send  them  down  to  the  river  where  they 
can  be  irrigated."  W^e  kept  on,  and  in  May 
sent  the  plants  home  by  the  boys;  and,  as 
they  were  determined  to  show  their  fathers 
that  the  old  men  were  wrong,  they  took 
good  care  of  those  plants  and  grew  some 
nice  tomatoes.     I  was  teaching  agriculture. 

I  saw  here  the  germ  of  what  I  thought  we 
needed  to  resuscitate  these  rural  schools. 
But  I  also  realized  that  the  average  country 
school    vscts  tou  snail.    I  was  up  against 


the  sticker.  Right  here  I  called  in  my 
normal  friend.  "Look  into  the  Ohio  con- 
solidated school  question,"  he  wrote  me. 

I  "got  busy"  with  that  question  and  read 
ever}'thing  that  I  could  find  on  the  subject. 
Then  I  consulted  State  Superintendent 
Dewey  and  received  some  new  literature 
from  him.  I  next  enlisted  the  county 
superintendent;  then  I  brought  the  subject 
up  before  the  patrons  of  my  district  and  of 
the  three  adjoining  districts.  They  laughed 
again.  "You  want  to  be  principal  of  a  big 
school,"  they  said;  "we  can  teach  our  boys 
to  farm  at  home."  In  \ain  I  showed  them 
what  we  would  gain  by  this  system. 

The  next  summer  I  tried  once  more;  my 
district  was  willing  but  the  other  districts 
hung  back.  But  I  had  aroused  some 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  people 
became  familiar  with  the  plan  they  decided 
that  it  would  work.  This  last  summer  it  was 
up  in  earnest,  and  we  got  the  necessary  signers 
from  all  four  districts  and  consolidated  those 
schools.  The  opponents  of  the  scheme  turned 
the  fight  on  me,  and  I  decided  that  a  new 
man  would  be  better  able  to  pull  success 
out  of  the  scheme,  so  I  resigned  and  mo\ed 
into  a  new  district.  They  started  the  new 
school  last  fall,  and  in  it  I  see  the  dawn  of 
a  better  day  for  that  community. 

The  study  that  I  have  given  this  problem 
in  the  last  three  years  has  convinced  me  of 
this  —  that  school  boards  must  use  more 
care  in  selecting  teachers,  and  select  only 
men  and  women  who  feel  ]Mr.  Sampson's 
"burden  of  soul  for  humanity."  That 
they  must  have  larger  schools  where  the 
teachers  will  have  more  time  for  the  sub- 
jects assigned  them.  That  they  must  teach 
—  in  addition  to  their  present  curriculum  — 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  the  use 
of  common  tools.  To  do  this  we  must  pay 
higher  wages  for  the  higher  class  of  work 
that  we  demand,  and  we  can  hope  to  ac- 
complish this  only  through  the  consolidated 
school  movement. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  am  not  fitted 
by  training  or  nature  for  school-teaching 
in  either  rural  or  graded  schools  —  so  now, 
after  seventeen  years  of  school-keeping,  I 
am  going  to  quit  and  make  room  for  a  man 
better  able  to  handle  the  more  complex 
system  that  I  believe  to  be  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem. 
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TWO  room-mates  at  college  had  been 
"  cramming  "  for  a  week  in  the  hope 
of  passing  the  final  examination. 
One  of  them,  whose  system  was  pretty  well 
run  down,  had  been  troubled  with  headaches 
and  had  been  taking  "  Cephalgine."  Late 
one  night  he  took  another  tablet  and  went 
back  to  his  books,  while  his  room-mate  went 
to  bed.  When  his  friend  awoke  the  next 
morning  the  boy  was  still  sitting  at  the  table, 
his  head  bowed  on  his  arms.  He  was  dead. 
A  coal-tar  preparation  did  it. 

A  business  man  who  read  this  in  a  daily 
paper  was  so  impressed  that  he  filed  the 
clipping  away  in  his  desk.  Some  days 
later,  on  returning  home  from  his  work,  he 
found  his  wife  suffering  with  a  severe  head- 
ache. Remembering  the  clipping,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  go  to 
bed.  Ten  o'clock  came  and  the  headache 
was  causing  intense  suffering.  The  husband 
searched  the  medicine-case  and  found  some 
acetanilid  tablets.  He  gave  her  one,  waited 
half  an  hour,  gave  her  another,  and  went 
to  bed. 

Then,  with  the  clipping  on  his  mind,  he 
began  to  get  nervous.  His  wife  told  him 
that  her  head  was  aching  less,  however, 
and  that  she  felt  like  going  to  sleep.  But 
the  husband  didn't.  As  she  dozed  off,  he 
put  his  finger  on  her  pulse;  it  was  throbbing 
like  the  gasoline  engine  of  a  motor-boat  — 
and  the  man  had  heard  a  physician  say  that 
a  fast  heart  is  always  a  weak  heart.  He  held 
on  to  the  pulse,  which  became  weaker  and 
weaker  as  the  woman  sank  to  sleep.  Finally, 
he  couldn't  feel  it  at  all.  He  put  his  hand 
over  her  heart,  but  could  detect  no  pulsation. 
Then  he  tried  the  throat  and  could  feel  a 
slight  throb  of  the  carotid  artery.  Thor- 
oughly alarmed  but  not  wishing  to  frighten 


his  wife,  he  awoke  her  as  though  by  accident 
and  induced  her  to  answer  a  question  or 
two. 

As  she  dropped  back  into  sleep  the  pulse 
again  vanished.  He  aroused  her  a  second 
time,  and  the  experience  was  repeated. 
For  the  next  two  hours  he  continued  waking 
her  up  at  intervals,  keeping  up  a  conversa- 
tion as  long  as  he  could  each  time.  Then 
the  pulse  began  to  strengthen  and  the  man 
breathed  more  freely.  The  night  was 
nearly  gone,  however,  before  he  felt  it  safe 
to  go  to  sleep  himself.  He  said  nothing 
about  the  incident  to  his  wife  the  next 
morning,  but  the  first  thing  that  he  did  on 
arising  was  to  throw  the  rest  of  the  acetani- 
lid down  the  sink.  It  also  is  a  coal-tar 
preparation. 

Some  months  later  this  same  man  had 
an  attack  of  malaria.  He  took  several 
doses  of  quinine  —  the  same  that  he  had 
taken  many  times  before.  It  seemed  to 
increase  his  headache  symptoms,  though, 
so  he  took  two  doses  of  antipyrin,  one  hour 
apart.  He  soon  went  off  to  sleep  and  slept 
the  night  through.  The  next  morning  he 
started  to  tell  his  wife  how  he  was  feeling, 
but  found  that  he  couldn't  talk.  His  vocal 
cords  felt  as  though  they  had  swollen  up 
and  filled  his  throat,  and  he  could  not  string 
together  more  than  three  disconnected 
words.  It  was  two  hours  before  he  was 
well  enough  to  quiet  his  wife's  alarm. 
Since  then  antipyrin  also  has  disappeared 
from  his  stock  of  household  remedies.  It, 
too,  is  a  product  of  coal-tar. 

The  histor)'  of  modem  headache-remedies 
is  full  of  such  instances  as  these.  \\Tien  a 
German  physician  made  the  discovery, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  that  acetanilid  would 
reduce  a  high  temperature,  it  looked  like 
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the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers.  But  when  ninety-four  cases 
of  acetanilid  poisoning  were  reported  in 
the  following  year,  enthusiasm  began  to 
decline.  Since  then,  year  by  year,  its  use 
by  physicians  has  declined;  they  are  afraid 
of  it.  A  recent  inquiry  showed  that  66 
per  cent,  of  400  physicians  are  using  acetani- 
lid and  antipyrin  less;  51  per  cent,  are 
shutting  down  on  phenacetin.  But,  year 
by  year,  its  use  by  people  who  buy  their 
remedies  direct  from  the  drugstore  has 
increased  —  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  the  cases  of  poisoning  has  rapidly 
risen. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  who  has  sounded  fre- 
quent warnings  against  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  headache  remedies,  has  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  manufacturers  to  specify  on 
the  labels  the  amount  of  coal-tar  drugs 
that  they  contain.  But  the  manufacturers 
have  been  shrewd  enough  to  nullify  the 
force  of  this  publicit}'  by  printing  in  much 
more  prominent  t}^pe  the  phrase,  "  Guaran- 
teed under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act."  This 
apparently  makes  the  Bureau  of  Chemistr}' 
vouch  for  the  harmlessness  of  a  drug  which 
should  really  be  labelled  with  the  skull  and 
crossed  bones  that  go  with  other  poisons. 

Suppose  that  you  have  a  headache  and 
step  into  a  drugstore  for  a  remedy,  what 
do  you  receive?  To  test  this,  I  sent  a 
young  man  to  three  prominent  druggists. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  purpose  and  had  no 
instructions  except  to  avoid  duplication. 
He  returned  with  six  varieties,  and  their 
labels  give  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation: 

All  but  one  are  "  Guaranteed  Under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30th,  1906." 

All  but  one  contain  a  coal-tar  drug, 
usually  acetanilid. 

Only  one  cautions  the  user  against  taking 
more  than  two  doses  in  succession  —  and 
these  t^'o  are  to  be  an  hour  apart. 

Taken  one  by  one,  these  six  headache 
remedies  —  which  were  purposely  pur- 
chased at  random  —  afford  the  kind  of  an 
investigation  that  anybody  can  make  for 
himself  with  whatever  variety  he  may 
chance  to  buy.  As  a  guide,  he  may  con- 
sider the  average  dose  of  acetanilid  pre- 
scribed by  some  Washington  physicians  as 
a  standard.     The  dose  averaged  2\  grains. 


and  the  average  interval  between  doses  was 
three  hours.  (It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  remedies  contain  other  drugs  also.) 

(i)  "Shac."  "Each  wafer  contains  4 
grains  of  acetanilide";  repeat  at  the  end 
of  an  hour,  but  do  not  take  more  than  two 
in  succession;  "not  intended  for  children." 
The  leaflet  which  is  enclosed  in  the  pack- 
age warns  the  public  against  headache 
remedies  in  the  form  of  powders  or  tablets 
'"because  many  poisonous  substances  are 
also  offered  in  the  form  of  tablets  and 
powders."  It  also  emphasizes  the  absence 
of  antipyrin  from  the  wafers,  but  of  course 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  of  the  1,669 
cases  of  coal-tar  poisoning  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  911  were  due  to 
acetanilid  (which  the  wafers  contain)  and 
only  593  to  antipyrin. 

(2)  "Orangeine."  "Each  powder  con- 
tains 2 A  grains  of  acetanilide."  If  not 
relieved,  repeat  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes; 
repeat  again  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  The 
"inventor"  is  represented  as  a  "living 
illustration"  of  its  "upbuilding  power." 
Since  he  says  that  he  has  taken  from  one  to 
four  powders  daily  for  eleven  years,  he  may 
congratulate  himself  that  he  is  "living." 
Here  is  what  happened  to  one  less  fortunate 
—  the  case  having  been  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  tJie  American  Medical  Association: 

"A  young  woman,  physically  sound,  had 
been  taking  'Orangeine'  powders  for  several 
weeks  for  sleeplessness.  Her  family  noticed 
that  her  skin  had  a  bluish  tinge,  and  sent  for  a 
physician.  He  found  the  skin  of  face,  lips,  and 
extremities  blue.  She  was  also  faint  and 
chilly.  Had  taken  six  of  the  powders  within 
eight  hours.  Her  family  promised  that  she 
should  obtain  no  more,  but  three  days  after- 
ward she  was  found  dead  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
Coroner's  verdict:  'Death  was  from  the  effect 
of  an  overdose  of  Orangeine  powders  admin- 
istered by  her  own  hand,  whether  accidentally 
or  otherwise  unknov\Ti  to  the  jurj'.'  " 

(3)  "Bromo-Seltzer"  has  for  years  been 
taken  by  people  who  never  imagined  that 
they  were  taking  about  3I  grains  of  acet- 
anilid in  every  teaspoonful.  "Repeat 
the  dose  ever}'  thirty  minutes  until  relieved, 
or  until  three  doses  have  been  taken." 

(4)  "Kohler's  Antidote."  "Each  pow- 
der contains  Acetphenetidine  5f  grains." 
Repeat  in  tv.-enty  minutes.  Acetphene- 
tidine   is    another   name    for   phenacetin, 
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which  is  also  one  of  the  coal-tar  drugs,  A 
government  bulletin  says  that  "phenacetinc 
possesses  many  of  the  harmful  character- 
istics of  acetanilide."  Here  is  the  effect  that 
it  sometimes  has,  as  reported  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Health: 

"A  girl  of  16.5  years, in  good  general  health, 
but  having  a  headache  and  feeling  that  she  had 
taken  cold,  took  two  headache  tablets  and  went  to 
bed.  Later,  her  mother  heard  her  coughing  and 
went  to  her.  There  was  nothing  at  this  time  to 
cause  alarm,  but  a  little  before  11  o'clock  the 
girl's  lips  and  face  began  to  become  blue,  and 
in  consequence  a  physician  was  sent  for.  He 
responded  at  once  and  found  the  girl  with 
great  weakness  of  the  heart.  Before  he  could 
administer  any  remedy  she  was  dead."  The 
State  Board  of  Health  examined  the  tablets 
and  found  phenacetin. 

The  Kohler  Manufacturing  Company 
offers  inducements  to  purchasers  of  large-size 
packages.  It  will  send  you  eight  doses  for 
twenty-five  cents  and  throw  in  "four  good 
books"  —  "How  to  Get  Rich,"  "  100  Rules 
of  Etiquette,"  "Napoleon's  Game  of  For- 
tune," and  "The  Gypsy's  Dream  Book"! 

(5)  "  Barker's  Headache  Powders"  do  not 
bear  the  usual  printed  label,  but  the  words 
"acetanilid  25  per  cent."  are  written  in  ink 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Dose,  one  powder 
every  hour  until  relieved. 

(6)  "Bromo  -  Caffeine"  warns  against 
acetanilid  and  says  that  this  is  "the  one 
headache  preparation  on  the  market  to-day 
that  contains  no  acetanilide  or  other  danger- 
ous drug."  Its  composition  is  thus  de- 
scribed: "Containing  the  active  principles 
of  guarana  with  combined  hydrobromic 
acid;  this  preparation  more  than  equals  one 
grain  of  hydrobromate  of  caffeine  in  each 
heaping  teaspoonful."  Caffeine  (as  every- 
body knows)  is  the  alkaloidal  principle  of 
coffee;  it  relieves  some  headaches  as  effect- 
ively when  poured  from  the  coffee-pot  as 
when  taken  from  a  bottle  —  and  is  cheaper. 
In  minute  doses,  it  is  a  part  of  practically 
all  of  the  coal-tar  headache  remedies.  It  is 
the  spur  apphed  to  the  heart  which  acetani- 
lid or  antipyrin  or  phenacetin  is  trying  to 
stop  by  pulling  on  the  reins. 

But  if  coal-tar  remedies  are  all  to  be 
placed  under  the  ban,  what  is  to  be  done 
by  the  woman  with  a  headache?  for  prac- 
tically all  the  "cures"  are  made  of  acetanilid. 

This  is  the  answer:  If  it  be  too  severe  for 


endurance,  stop  it  with  hot  foot-baths  or  cold 
cloths  on  the  head  —  or  call  the  doctor. 
What  you  shall  do  is  not  the  main  thing. 
The  all-important  thing  is  what  you  shall 
not  do:  Thou  shalt  not  take  coal-tar  drugs 
except  by  direction  of  a  physician. 

Before  1884  there  were  none  of  these  coal- 
tar  remedies  on  the  market,  but  headaches 
have  been  stopped  since  heads  first  began 
to  ache.  Generally  speaking,  a  head  aches 
because  a  rush  of  too  much  blood  has  raised 
its  temperature  and  caused  pressure  on  the 
nerves  —  but  the  head  may  also  ache  from  a 
lack  of  blood.  If  the  mechanical  cause  be 
too  much  blood  and  the  head  is  burning  and 
throbbing,  put  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  see 
how  quickly  a  surplus  of  blood  rushes  there; 
that  means  less  blood  elsewhere.  Cold 
applications  to  the  head  not  only  feel  good, 
but  they  drive  the  blood  toward  the  feet;  the 
evidence  is  the  blanching  of  the  skin  beneath 
the  application.  If  the  ache  can  be  relieved 
in  this  way,  it  is  better  than  shutting  off 
the  heart  with  acetanilid;  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  is  safer  than  a  dose  of  caffeine. 

This  applies  mainly  to  the  exceptional 
headache.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
that  everyone  who  has  repeated  or  chronic 
headaches  should  get  a  doctor  to  find  out 
the  cause  —  for  headache  is  not  itself  a 
disease;  it  is  only  the  flash  of  warning. 
The  trouble  is  often  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
remedy  may  be  glasses,  not  phenacetin. 
The  ache  is  very  often  a  vicarious  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  a  sluggish  intestine,  and  the 
sinning  organ  is  the  one  upon  which  should 
be  visited  the  drastic  medication.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  causes  of  headache,  each 
calling  for  different  treatment,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  think  of  any  remedy  that  will 
relieve  them  all  indiscriminately. 

But  whether  you  call  a  doctor  or  "grin 
and  bear  it";  whether  you  bind  brown 
paper  and  vinegar  on  your  forehead  or  put 
a  mustard  poultice  on  the  back  of  your  neck; 
whether  you  go  to  bed  or  into  the  open  air 
—  whatever  you  do  —  do  not  take  anything 
that  contains  acetanilid,  antipyrin,  or  phe- 
nacetin without  having  a  physician  who  can 
watch  your  heart.  Disregard  this  and  you 
may  be  one  of  those  who  will  help  swell 
the  list  of  poisonings  in  the  next  report. 
Better  not  to  cure  a  headache  than  to  cure  it 
with  coal-tar  —  unless  you  are  tired  of  life. 


GARDENING  AS  A  CURE  FOR  MENTAL 

BREAKDOWNS 

THREE    SPECIFIC    CASES    IN    WHICH    THE    CULTIVATION    OF   A    SMALL 
PLOT    OF   GROUND    PROVED    TO    BE    AN    ANTIDOTE   TO    MELANCHOLIA 

BY 

BOLTON    HALL 


WHEN  the  official  returns  of  the 
Philadelphia  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane at  Byberry  showed  that  the 
inmates  of  that  institution  had  raised  about 
$10,000  worth  of  garden  truck  in  one  year, 
gardening  began  to  attract  attention  as  a 
cure  for  mild  cases  of  lunacy.  Since  that 
time  the  experiment  has  been  made  in  many 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  always  with 
gratifying  results.  Not  only  have  good 
crops  been  secured,  but  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  patient  has  always 
been  notable. 

Dungeons,  whips,  chains,  strait-jackets, 
and  other  means  of  torture  are  seldom 
found  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  to-day, 
because  public  opinion,  enlightened  by  the 
researches  of  science,  w^ould  not  permit 
their  use.  They  once  constituted  the  only 
means  of  dealing  with  lunatics. 

The  first  attempt  to  use  cultivation  of 
the  soil  as  part  of  the  treatment  for  lunatics 
was  an  inspiration,  and  the  success  of  the 
Byberry  experiment  established  its  prac- 
ticability. It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  for  mild  cases  it  is  as  nearly  a  specific 
as  has  been  discovered,  while  even  in  violent 
cases  it  has  worked  wonders.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Hospital,  Central 
Islip,  Long  Island,  has  reported  some 
especially  interesting  cases. 

A  German  who  was  admitted  to  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  in  1895,  suffering 
from  depression  and  acute  hallucinations 
of  hearing  sounds,  continued  irrational  for 
about  three  years  and  then  became  con- 
siderably demented.  He  improved  later 
and  was  finally  sent  to  the  Islip  Hospital 
in  1901.  By  that  time  he  had  recovered 
a  fair  degree  of  cheerfulness,  so  he  was 
given  outside  work  to  do;  he  took  consider- 


able interest  in  it  and,  continuing  to  improve, 
was  soon  given  parole  of  the  grounds. 

He  began  clearing  a  piece  of  land  for 
himself,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  work 
began  to  raise  vegetables.  During  that 
summer  and  fall  he  cleared  more  ground 
and  enlarged  his  garden;  during  the  winter 
he  piled  up  the  dead  wood  and  fallen  trees, 
burned  them  and  kept  the  ashes  for  fertilizer. 
Having  thus  established  a  connected  line  of 
thought  which  would  carr}'  him  through  the 
year,  keeping  both  mind  and  hands  busy, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  he  made  rapid  strides 
toward  improvement. 

From  that  time  on  he  continued  to  enlarge 
his  garden  until  it  had  become  a  little  farm; 
then  he  built  for  himself  a  small  shack 
from  pieces  of  old  lumber  and  boxes  that 
he  had  found;  he  made  lockers  in  which 
to  keep  his  seed  and  improvised  a  stove  for 
use  in  the  winter  months.  He  has  even 
constructed  cold-frames  from  spare  wood 
and  broken  glass.  Although  he  sleeps  in 
the  hospital  ward  and  takes  his  meals  in  the 
dining-room,  he  spends  his  day  on  the  farm 
the  whole  year  round,  taking  shelter  in  his 
little  shack  in  inclement  weather. 

He  takes  the  entire  responsibility  of  his 
little  farm,  which  has  grown  to  such  a  size 
that  he  now  has  two  other  patients  to  help 
him  —  sowing  and  planting  as  he  sees  fit. 
Although  he  saves  seed  ever)-'  year,  the 
institution  provides  more  seeds  for  him  and 
furnishes  him  some  additional  fertilizer. 
In  1906  he  planted  a  few  peach-tree  shps, 
and  two  years  later  had  about  twenty 
peach  trees.  He  next  experimented  with 
strawberry  plants;  meeting  with  consider- 
able success,  he  last  year  set  out  500  plants. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  he  is  now  happy 
and  contented,  and  unless  interfered  with 
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he  gets  along  \er}'  peaceably.  This  is  his 
personal  gain,  the  disappearance  of  depres- 
sion and  hallucinations;  the  institution's 
gain  has  been  material  as  well  as  scientific, 
because  the  product  of  this  man's  garden 
during  1909  supplied  the  dining-table  of 
his  group  with: 
100  barrels  of  tomatoes,  beets,  beans,  onions, 

and  carrots. 
900  heads  of  cabbage  and  celery. 
17    bushels  of  cucumbers,   radishes,   lettuce, 

turnips,  etc. 
95  melons  and  other  vegetables. 

Estimated  at  regular  market  value,  this 
result  made  the  experiment  well  worth 
while  as  a  purely  commercial  venture. 

The  second  case  was  somewhat  similar 
except  that  the  patient  was  more  ^•iolent, 
being  a  menace  to  his  family  and  com- 
munity before  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 
In  1902,  when  the  Central  Islip  Colony  was 
started,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital  to  the  Islip  Colony, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  set  with 
others  to  clearing  the  ground  of  the  scrub - 
oak  and  pine  which  grow  heavily  in  that 
region.  At  first  he  was  indifferent  to  his 
work  but  soon  began  to  show  interest  and 
to  gather  all  the  ashes  that  were  left  from 
the  burnt  scrub  and  put  them  in  one  pile 
in  front  of  his  own  ward. 

This  patient,  says  the  superintendent, 
is  now  very  approachable,  quite  affable  and 
sociable,  plays  cards  and  checkers  with  the 
other  patients,  and  is  practically  no  trouble 
to  get  along  with.  Although  he  still  has 
some  delusive  ideas  and  occasional  hal- 
lucinations, he  is  no  longer  controlled  by 
them.  "  For  instance,  a  man  may  be 
digging,  and,  as  he  digs,  he  imagines  he 
is  burying  some  enemy.  This  man  does 
t^ice  as  much  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  satisfying  himself.  We  try,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  select  work  which  will 
interest  the  patients." 

A  patient  suffering  from  active  hallucina- 
tions and  many  delusions  was  admitted  to 
the  Central  Ishp  Hospital  in  1905.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  there,  he  had 
many  periods  of  great  excitement  and  spent 
a  large  part  of  the  time  in  bed;  when  around 
the  wards  he  would  make  many  senseless 
attempts  to  escape.  In  1906  they  tried 
euiploying   him   about    the   ward;    after  a 


time  he  became  interested  and  began  to 
show  improvement  in  judgment.  He  was 
next  put  to  work  on  the  lawns.  This  aroused 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  spring  of 
1907  he  laid  out  flower-beds  and  asked 
permission  to  grow  some  vegetables.  This 
was  granted,  and  within  the  year  his 
improvement  warranted  the  parole  of  the 
grounds  being  given  him.  In  the  fall  he 
collected  some  strawberrj'  shoots,  which  he 
planted;  from  that  time  on  he  began 
enlarging  and  improving  his  garden  until 
last  year  his  plot  was  75  x  100  feet  and 
furnished  the  dining-room  of  his  group 
with   the  following  garden  truck: 

30  quarts  of  strawberries. 
375  heads  of  cauliflower,  celery,  and  lettuce. 

30  bushels  of  beans,  peas,  carrots,  beets,  par- 
snips, tomatoes,  cucumbers,  radishes,  etc. 
120  melons 

30  squash. 

The  patient  has  greatly  improved  in  his 
general  attitude  and  manner  and  has  become 
quite  reconciled  to  his  surroundings. 
Although  his  delusions  have  not  all  dis- 
appeared, he  has  had  no  bad  hallucinations 
for  somo  time. 

Such  cases  do  not  by  any  means  show  all 
that  the  cultivation  of  land  might  do  for 
the  inmate  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  In 
nearly  every  case  these  buildings  have 
considerable  land  about  them  which  might 
be  utiHzed  for  raising  much  if  not  all  of  the 
garden  stuff  needed  to  supply  the  institution. 
These  gardens,  which  would  practically 
amount  to  farms,  could  be  operated  largely 
by  the  patients,  w^ho  might  also  have 
small  plots  allotted  them  for  their  own 
use.  From  these  small  plots  the  patients 
should  have  whatever  profits  could  be 
reaped.  These  proceeds  might  either  be 
invested  for  the  patient  against  the  time 
when  he  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  to  his  home;  or,  if  that  were  un- 
likely, they  might  be  turned  over  to 
assist  his  family,  if  needy,  or  to  aid  the 
state  in  his  support. 

There  still  are  people  who  believe  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  earn  a  hving  from  the 
soil  without  a  great  deal  of  previous  ex- 
perience, a  large  farm,  and  much  hired 
help  —  and  that  even  then  the  living  is 
poor  and  the  work  exhausting.  The  truth 
is  that  anybody  of  ordinarj'  intelligence  may 
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add  considerably  to  his  income  by  cultivat- 
ing a  small  piece  of  land  in  his  spare  hours, 
and  can  earn  a  good  living,  if  his  interest 
and  intelligence  and  industr}'  are  of  good 
qualit}',  from  the  same  small  piece  of  land 
intensively  cultivated.  The  work  of  these 
three  insane  men  gives  some  slight  idea  of 
what  can  be  done.  Following  the  modem 
plan  of  tr}-ing  to  cure  instead  of  punishing 
defectives  of  any  sort,  there  is  no  doubt  that 


the  multiplication  of  such  instances  will  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  garden  plots  for 
inmates  of  all  institutions. 

All  who  believe  that  not  only  the  physical, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  mental  and  moral, 
disease  of  modem  times  has  its  root  in  the 
divorce  of  the  people  from  the  land,  will 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  retum  to  the  land 
of  these  mentally  diseased  people  has  ser\'ed 
to  better  their  condition. 


WHY  I  WROTE   MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM  IN  "THE  PROMISE  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE" 

By   HERBERT  CROLY 


THE  idea  which  Hes  at  the  basis  of 
*'  The  Promise  of  American  Life" 
first  occurred  to  me  about  ten  years 
ago,  during  a  reading  of  Judge  Robert 
Grant's  novel,  "Unleavened  Bread."  In 
that  stor}^  the  author  has  ingeniously 
WTOught  out  the  contradiction  subsisting 
between  certain  aspects  of  the  American 
democr::tic  tradition  and  the  methods  and 
aspirations  which  dommate  contemporary 
American  intellectual  work. 

It  struck  me  as  deplorable  that  Amer- 
ican patriotic  formulas  could  be  used 
^ith  even  the  slightest  plausibihty  to  dis- 
courage competent  and  specialized  indi- 
ndual  inteUectual  effort,  and  I  began 
to  consider  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
this  contradiction,  and  the  best  method 
of  overcoming  it  without  doing  nolence 
to  that  which  was  best  in  the  American 
democratic  tradition. 

I  soon  found  myself  confronted  vdth  a 
much  bigger  task  than  I  anticipated.  The 
attempt  to  justify  the  specialized  contem- 
porary intellectual  discipline  and  purposes 
against  the  t}Taimy  of  certain  aspects  of 
our  democratic  tradition  necessarily  modi- 
fied the  far  more  compUcated  and  dubious 
task  of  gi^'ing  a  consistent  account  of  the 
group  of  methods,  conventions,  and  ideas 
which  have  been  gradually  wrought  into 
the  fabric  of  American  national  self- 
consciousness. 

A  book  written  with  such  a  purpose  is 


necessarily  experimental,  controversial,  and 
a  little  imprudent.  Our  fellow-countrymen 
are  sincerely  attached  to  their  democratic 
tradition,  but  they  are  usually  imconscious 
of  the  irrelevant  and  contradictor)'  ele- 
ments contained  in  that  tradition,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  indi\idual  and  the 
national  interest  suffer  therefrom.  They 
accept  the  poHtical  and  social  system 
\^TOught  by  their  forebears  as  a  sound  and 
wholesome  structure,  which  at  worst  merely 
requires  occasional  repairs,  and  a  man  who 
believes  that  the  house  of  the  American 
democracy  demands  thoroughgoing  recon- 
struction is  obUged  not  only  to  draw  a  set 
of  tentative  plans  but  to  con\'ince  the  owner 
that  they  are  needed. 

The  immediate  practical  object  of  the 
book  became,  consequendy,  that  of  stimu- 
lating serious  and  disinterested  thought  in 
relation  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
American  life.  The  particular  formula 
which  has  been  suggested  as  affording  a 
possible  basis  for  a  formative  American 
national  theor>'  —  namely,  that  of  a  con- 
structive relation  bet^^•een  democracy  and 
nationalit>'  —  may  or  may  not  be  adequate 
and  comincing;  but  in  case  it  helps  to 
arouse  American  public  opinion  to  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  ideal  foundations 
of  their  pohtical  and  social  structures  to 
remain  a  chaotic  mixture  of  alien  and 
shifting  elements,  it  will  have  ser%'ed  its 
deeper  purpose. 


HOW  TO  HELP  MEN   MOST  WITH 

MONEY 

EDUCATE  SIX  MILLION  NEGRO  CHILDREN 

By  booker  T.  WASHINGTON 


SOME  TIME  ago,  in  Alabama,  one 
old  colored  woman  met  another  in 
the  public  road  and  said,  "Sister, 
where  is  you  gwine?"  Her  friend  replied, 
"I  has  done  been  where  I's  gwine." 

It  is  not  often  that  an  individual  or  a 
nation  has  the  privilege  of  dealing  close  at 
hand  with  a  new  people,  of  shaping  and 
molding  a  new  race.  Most  of  the  races  of 
the  world  have  been  "where  they  is  gwine"; 
the  American  Negro  has  yet  to  go  "where 
he's  gwine,"  and  is  now  on  the  way.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  the  people  of  this 
country  will  have  an  opportunity,  such  as 
will  perhaps  never  occur  again,  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  millions  of  Negroes  in  this 
country. 

The  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States 
occupy  nearly  one-eighth  of  all  the  farm- 
ing land  in  the  United  States.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  for  a  number  of  years  at 
least  Negroes  will  occupy  this  territory  as 
farmers,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  race.  Since  we  have,  then,  nearly 
seven  millions  of  Negroes  occupying  nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  richest  farming  land  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  important  that  every 
individual  Negro  be  made  just  as  valuable 
a  producer  as  is  possible. 

In  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  average  farmer  produces  annually 
more  than  $i,ooo  worth  of  products.  In  the 
Southern  States,  the  average  Negro  farmer 
produces  only  $340  worth  of  produce.  This 
condition  can,  I  am  convinced,  be  speedily 
changed  if  the  masses  of  the  Negro  people, 
especially  those  who  reside  in  the  farming 
districts,  are  given  the  opportunity  for  an 
education  that  will  really  help  them  to  live 
and  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  I  speak 
of  educating  the  Negro  there  are  a  number 
of  people  who  will  express  doubts.    They 


will  perhaps  refer  to  the  sums  that  have  been 
already  expended  on  the  education  of  the 
Negro  without  any  adequate  results.  Very 
few  people  in  the  United  States  realize  the 
fact  that  education  has  never  been  tried  on 
the  Negro  except  in  spots,  and  these  spots 
are  generally  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

In  South  Carolina  last  year,  for  example, 
every  Negro  child  had  spent  upon  him  for  his 
education  from  the  public  fund  $1.70.  At 
the  same  time  Iowa  spent  $18.33  ^^  every 
child,  irrespective  of  color.  There  is  one 
county  in  Alabama  where  the  state  contrib- 
utes from  the  public  fund  $15.84  for  the 
education  of  every  white  child  and  $1.78  for 
the  education  of  every  Negro  child  in  that 
county. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
to  educate  the  masses  of  the  Negro  race,  and 
a  little  education  serves  in  many  cases  to  hurt 
rather  than  to  help.  When  I  speak  of  the 
small  amount  per  capita  spent  on  the  Negro 
in  the  rural  districts  in  the  South,  I  have  not 
by  any  means  told  the  whole  story.  This 
small  expenditure  means  a  schoolhouse 
that  is  not  fit  for  creatures  of  any  kind  to 
remain  in,  a  poor  teacher,  a  school- term 
of  from  two  to  five  months  during  the  year. 

If  I  speak  confidently  concerning  the  use 
to  which  a  large  sum  of  money  could  be  put 
for  Negro  education  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  South,  it  is  because  in  Macon  County, 
Ala.,  where  I  live,  the  thing  has  been  tried, 
and  the  results  have  justified  the  expense. 
In  Macon  County  the  Negro  children  and  the 
Negro  people  of  the  rural  districts  have  good 
schoolhouses.  The  schools  are  in  session 
from  eight  to  nine  months  during  the  year. 
The  teachers  receive  good  wages.  The 
children  are  not  only  taught  from  the  book, 
but  are  taught  cooking,  table-ser\nng,  sew- 
ing —  and  especially  gardening,  farming  of 
all  kinds,  poultry-raising,  pig-raising,  and 
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dairying.  The  teachers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Macon  County  take  pride  in  their 
school  farms,  which  are  usually  found 
adjoining  the  schoolhouse  and  sen-e  to 
furnish  part  of  the  money  for  the  support 
of  the  teacher.  Where  such  conditions  as 
I  have  described  exist,  the  whole  life  of  the 
community  centres  in  and  around  the  school, 
and  the  work  of  the  school  touches  and 
changes  every  part  of  the  life  of  the  people 
surrounding  it. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  sufficient  means 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  possible  to 
multiply  these  thrifty,  little  farming  com- 
munities all  over  the  South,  and  the  whole 
Southern  country  would  prosper  as  a  result. 

The  colored  people  of  ]Macon  County 
have  learned,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  that 
ha^•e  been  made  to  articulate  the  work  of 
the  school  with  the  life  of  the  farm  and  the 
community,  that  education  actually  means 
something;  that  education  does  not  make 
a  fool  of  an  individual,  but  makes  him  a 
sensible,  sober,  useful  person. 

The  white  people  in  Macon  Count)'  see 
the  benefit  of  this  kind  of  education.  They 
have  long  since  learned  that  it  pays  to  have 
a  good  Negro  schoolhouse,  to  have  a  good 
teacher,  and  a  school  session  lasting  from 
eight  to  nine  months  —  because  the  people 
of  the  county  pay  less  money  in  punishing 


criminals,  because  the  land  is  more  valuable, 
because  farm  laborers  are  contented  and 
permanent,  and  because  more  friendly  rela- 
tions exist  bet^\'een  the  races. 

Whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  helping 
Negro  rural  education,  let  me  add,  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  public  school. 
The  public  school  system  is  permanent,  and 
whatever  is  contributed  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  knowledge  and  cooperation  of 
public-school  authorities. 

The  money  spent  in  this  way  is  used  not 
merely  to  improve  present  conditions  but 
to  build  up  a  permanent  system.  Faster 
than  anyone  realizes,  the  masses  of  the 
colored  people  can  be  taught  to  help  them- 
selves in  these  matters.  In  Macon  County 
in  one  year,  the  colored  people  have  raised 
in  extra  taxation  more  than  $3,800  to  be 
used  in  building  school-houses  and  extend- 
ing the  school  term. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion for  the  outside  world  to  know  that,  with 
all  of  our  wealth  and  intelligence  in  this 
country,  we  are  permitting  between  six 
and  seven  millions  of  children  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  South  to  grow  up 
in  almost  total  ignorance.  Here  is  a  rare 
opportunity,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  in  this  generation. 


EDUCATE  THE  POOR  —  AND  STOP  WAR 


By  henry   WALLACE 


EDITOR    OF       WALLACE'S    FARMER. 


IT  IS  plainly  evident  that  the  annual 
expenditure  for  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  and  in  saving  what  is  best  out 
of  the  debris  of  modern  civilization  ser\'es 
only  a  temporary  purpose.  It  deals  only 
with  the  boils  and  carbuncles  which  appear 
constantly  on  our  economic  system,  but 
does  not  even  seek  either  to  diagnose  or  to 
cure  the  disease  that  produces  them.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  largely  wasted. 

If  I  were  to  diagnose  the  disease  I  should 
say  that  it  is  a  lack  of  proper  education  — 
physical,  intellectual,  moral.  Therefore,  the 
way  in  which  large  sums  of  money  can  be 
best  devoted  to  the  public  welfare  and  the 


advancement  of  civilization  is  by  aiding  to 
this  broad  education  those  who  desire  it 
and  will  help  themselves. 

This  may  be  the  education  of  the  poor 
white  or  the  poor  black  in  planting,  sowing, 
reaping,  or  earning  his  living  from  his  own 
farm.  It  may  be  in  adding  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  small  colleges  in  the  land,  pro- 
\-ided  they  teach  the  children  of  the  farm 
tlie  elements  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic 
economy,  and  how  to  teach  others.  It  may 
be  by  aiding  in  the  endowment  of  schools 
of  technology  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  boy  and  the  girl  after 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  may  be  taught 
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the  handicrafts  peculiar  to  the  locality. 
Larger  endowments  for  the  great  univer- 
sities are  not  desirable  for  the  reason  that 
these  involve  a  standard  of  admission  and  a 
scale  of  living  which  exclude  all  but  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  and 
prevent  the  students  from  coming  into 
that  touch  with  the  common  people  that  is 
essentially  necessary  for  good  citizenship 
and  for  the  successful  practice  of  any  pro- 
fession or  business.  1  fear  that  some  of 
these  vast  sums  are  worse  than  wasted. 
It  is  the  child  of  the  farm  and  the  factory 
that  needs  help,  not  the  child  of  the  rich. 

Most  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain 
and  the  sufferings  which  cry  out  for  relief 
are  due  to  a  lack  of  a  morality  sufficiently 
robust  to  handle  properly  the  big  business 
of  this  era  of  great  industrials  and  corpora- 
tions. Why  not,  then,  spend  a  few  of  the 
millions  which  their  owners  think  they 
ought  to  use  for  some  great  purpose  in  giving 
to  the  citizen,  rich  and  poor,  that  training 
in  essential  morality  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  both  individual  well-being  and 
national  prosperity?  Do  not  the  rules  of 
the  game  of  business  as  it  is  now  being 


played  need  a  radical  revision,  which  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  a  campaign  of 
education  in  morals,  that  can  be  conducted 
only  by  men  of  great  wealth? 

Much  of  the  present  suffering  and  want 
of  the  world  is  due  to  jjreparations  for  war, 
when  no  one  wants  to  fight  and  there  is 
nothing  to  fight  about.  To  such  an  extent 
ha\e  these  preparations  gone  on,  that  a 
foolish  act  of  some  subordinate  may  any  day 
begin  a  war  that  would  put  back  progress  a 
hundred  years. 

It  is  easily  within  the  power  of  men  of 
millions  to  induce  any  three  of  the  great 
sea-powers  to  form  an  alliance  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  — 
an  alliance  always  kept  open  to  any  other 
nation  that  desires  admission.  In  other 
words,  courts  and  cabinets  need  education 
in  the  simplest  elements  of  morality  and 
sound  business.  A  dozen  of  our  rich  men 
could  finance  a  world-wide  campaign  of 
education  that  would  force  kings  and 
cabinets  to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  render  the  building  of  another 
battleship  or  the  construction  of  another 
fortification  entirely  unnecessary. 


MEN    IN  ACTION 


A  CITIZEN    of     Kalamazoo,    Mich., 
threw    a    banana-skin    upon    the 
pavement.     Immediately  a   small 
boy  thrust  into  his  hand  this  printed  slip: 

"  Please!  The  Women's  Ci\-ic  Improvement 
League  has  undertaken  to  keep  Main  Street 
clean.  We  ask  you  to  help  us.  Please  do  not 
throw  anything  into  the  street;  put  it  in  the 
can  at  the  comer." 

"Humph!"  grunted  the  citizen,  and 
started  on. 

"No  you  don't,"  chuckled  a  friend.  "I 
just  picked  up  my  en\elope  and  carried  it 
to  the  can.  I  know  you're  stout  to  stoop, 
but " 

The  can  received  the  banana-skin.  So 
began  the  putting-in-order  of  one  American 
city  by  one  American  woman  —  for  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  League's  work  was  Mrs. 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane. 


She  it  was  who,  as  pastor  of  the  People's 
Church,  discovered  that  there  w^as  more  to 
be  done  on  six  days  of  the  week  than  she 
could  preach  about  on  the  seventh.  She 
gave  up  her  pastorate  and  started  the 
League.  Kalamazoo  needed  clean  streets; 
she  not  only  discovered  the  fact,  but  she 
induced  the  city  council  to  give  her  charge 
of  six  blocks  for  three  months.  On  these 
blocks  she  installed  the  Waring  system  of 
hand-sweeping,  which  proved  vastly  cleaner 
than  the  one  previously  in  use,  and  she 
returned  to  the  city  S3. 39  from  each  S8.39 
appropriated.  School  children  were  enlisted 
to  induce  citizens  to  use  the  waste-cans. 
Kalamazoo  installed  the  system  perma- 
nently, and  she  became  the  housekeeper 
of  her  city. 

She  went  to  work  at  its  backyards,  school- 
gardens,    window  -  gardens.     The    League 
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offered  prizes  for  the  best  of  these. 
Flower  seeds  were  given  away  that  every- 
body might  compete.  Kalamazoo  blos- 
somed. But  all  this  was  merely  putting 
the  city's  parlor  in  order.  There  was  its 
kitchen  to  attend  to.  Where  did  the  food 
supplies  come  from? 

Seven  slaughter-houses  were  situated 
within  a  mile  of  the  city-limits.  These 
she  visited;  and  her  report  threatened  to 
turn  the  town  vegetarian.  A  battle  ensued 
and  her  bill  providing  for  the  municipal 
inspection  of  slaughter-houses  was  at  first 
voted  down;  finally  it  was  passed. 

She  then  investigated  the  dairies,  and 
Kalamazoo  now  has  a  properly  inspected 
milk  supply.  Then  followed  her  "visit- 
ing housekeepers,"  who  went  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  tactfully  sug- 
gested improved  methods  of  housework 
and  economy. 

Asylums  and  almshouses  also  drew  Mrs. 
Crane's  attention,  with  the  result  that  she 
gave  over  her  entire  efforts  for  a  while  to 
those  whom  she  called  "the  forgotten 
people."  In  an  almshouse  she  found  a 
woman  of  ninety  dying,  with  no  care  except 
that  given  by  another  inmate  who  stole  her 
food;  a  young  man,  sick,  and  in  need  of  an 
operation,  yet  utterly  neglected.  These 
and  similar  cases  roused  Mrs.  Crane  to  make 
appeals  which  in  turn  roused  the  public; 
Michigan's  indigent  are  no  longer  "for- 
gotten people." 

Twelve  cities  in  Kentucky,  three  in 
Penns3dvania,  and  others  in  JSIichigan  and 
Tennessee  invited  ^Irs.  Crane  to  make 
sanitary'  inspections.  As  a  result,  parks 
and  playgrounds  have  been  opened;  hospi- 
tals, almshouses,  workhouses  have  been 
improved;  meat  and  milk  inspection  has 
been  installed;  water  supplies  have  been 
purified;  streets  have  been  cleaned  and 
paved.  As  a  Board  of  Health  officer  in 
Kentucky  said,  "She  came  to  make  us  put 
our  house  in  order  —  and  she  did  it." 

IN  the  128  one-room  countr}'  schools  of 
Page  County,  Iowa,  boys  and  girls  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  in  a  refreshing 
atmosphere  w^hich  makes  them  relish  the 
life  into  which  they  have  been  born.  This 
quite  unusual  condition  is  due  to  the  county 
superintendent,  Miss  Jessie  Field,  who  has 


the  art  of  being  in  delightful  personal 
relation  to  every  child  in  the  rural  schools; 
who  has  the  responsive  loyalty  of  every 
teacher  and  through  them  has  developed 
in  all  pupils  a  genuine  love  of  farm  life, 
appreciation  of  the  country  home,  and 
ambition  to  initiate  something  in  agri- 
cultural activity;  and  at  the  same  time 
she  has  brought  out  mental  power  and 
alertness  through  the  regular  exercises  in 
school. 

The  pupils  have  unusual  skill  in  funda- 
mental processes.  They  learn  to  use  tools 
skilfully  and  to  do  needle- work  artistically; 
they  can  raise  crops  profitably;  they  know- 
well-bred  grains  and  blooded  stock;  they 
can  judge  corn  and  cattle  scientifically.  All 
this  has  been  attained  without  new  laws 
or  large  appropriations  —  in  the  same 
school-houses  in  which  the  earlier  genera- 
tions had  their  monotonous  grind  in  the 
"Three  R's." 

In  order  to  have  her  boys  and  girls 
measure  up  to  specific  standards.  Miss  Field 
decided  to  match  them  and  their  work 
against  the  world.  From  August  15th  to 
January  15th,  five  months,  she  let  them 
enter  scholastic  competitions  of  various 
kinds  in  the  county,  at  the  Chautauquas, 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  at  the  National  Corn 
Show.  They  took  first  prizes  everj'^A'here 
—  in  arithmetic,  in  composition  writing, 
in  geography,  in  drawing,  in  manual 
training,  in  needlework,  in  raising  and 
judging  com.  In  cash  premiums  these 
schoolboys  and  girls  received  $1,857.50, 
and  Miss  Field  was  awarded  S550  by  the 
National  Corn  Show  for  the  purchase  of 
an  automobile,  because  her  rural  schools 
led  the  world. 

This  is  merely  the  material  side  that  can 
be  tangibly  presented,  but  the  real  achieve- 
ment in  these  128  country  schools  is  their 
influence  upon  the  rural  life,  upon  improved 
farm  conditions,  upon  social  situations, 
upon  the  relations  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  upon  their  conduct  and  character. 
The  best  of  it  all  is  that  nothing  has 
been  done  in  Page  County  that  may 
not  be  done  in  any  rural  community. 
Here  is  an  actual  demonstration  that  is 
worth  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  any 
Utopian  theory. 
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{The  flDarch  of  iCvcnts 


To  MAKE  our  country  a  better  land 
to  live  and  to  work  in  for  every 
man  of  character  and  industry  — 
that  is  the  aim  of  all  worthy  public  acts; 
and  these  are  the  things  best  worth  striv- 
ing for — laws,  customs,  institutions,  ])oints 
of  view,  and  habits  of  thought  that 
shall  j)rcserve  and  broaden  every  man's 
opportunities. 

Is  it  national  legislation  ?  It  is  a  little 
matter  whether  a  measure  be  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democratic  measure.  A  tariff  re- 
vision, therefore,  that  left  the  woolen  and 
cotton  schedules  as  they  were  or  made  them 
worse  was  bad;  for  the  only  proper  meas- 
ure of  its  value  is,  Does  it  help  the  mass  of 
the  peoj^le  or  only  a  few  ?  So,  too,  with  the 
plan  for  a  parcels-post.  Whom  would  it 
helj)  and  whom  would  it  hurt?  So,  too, 
with  postal-savings  banks,  and  railroad- 
regulation  acts,  and  conservation  bills  — 
so  with  all  legislation. 

This  is  a  platitude,  but  it  is  a  platitude 
that  the  public  mind  is  now  very  strongly 
concentrating  its  thought  on.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  conservation.  It  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  objection  to '> the. concentration 
of  banking  power.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rising  tide  of  earnestness  for  tariff  re- 
duction. It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  demand 
for  the  regulation  of  corporations.  It  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  criticism  of  express 
charges. 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  enormous  exten- 
sion of  education  to  cover  subjects  of  every- 
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day  concern.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
efforts  to  make  rural  life  more  j)rofitable  and 
attracti\e.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  rural  coo})eration  in  buying  and 
selling.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fast-ris- 
ing objection  to  large  land-holdings. 

The  United  States,  its  land  and  the  pro- 
ducts thereof,  its  mines  and  its  waters,  all 
its  machinery  of  industrial  ])rogress  (trans- 
portation, manufactures,  exchanges),  the 
machinery  of  government,  too,  (taxation  and 
expenditure)  —  all  these  are  the  })eople's 
forever;  and  they  must  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  people  by  those  who,  for  a  brief  period, 
own  or  direct  them;  and  they  must  be  used 
for  the  greatest  common  good.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  i)resent  political  unrest  and 
of  the  growing  moral  earnestness  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  Socialism  — that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  private 
property.  It  does  not  mean  the  cessation 
of  fortune-building,  nor  the  checking  of 
prosperity.  But  it  does  mean  the  abridg- 
ment of  unfair  privilege.  It  does  mean  the 
making  of  the  United  States  a  better  home 
for  a  continuously  developing  people. 

And  the  agitation  for  these  things  is  a 
ground-swell,  not  a  mere  passing  mood  of 
discontent.  The  old  ])olitical  parties  are 
losing  their  hold  because  they  hsLve  lost 
moral  earnestness,  and  the  moral  earnest- 
ness of  the  people  continues  to  become 
greater  and   to  show  itself  in  new  forms. 

And  every  statesman  and  social  reformer 
may  safely  hitch  his  wagon  to  this  star. 

,  Page  &  Co.   All  rights  reserved. 


PASSING  OVER  WEST  POINT 
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MR.  GLENN  H.  CURTISS,  ON  HIS  ALBANY.-NEW  YORK  FLIGHT 

HE   FLEW    150   MILES    IN    2    HOURS   AND    51    MINUTES,    WINNING   THE   NEW   YORK     "  WORLD'S "    PRIZE    OF   $I0,000 
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THE  END  OF  THE  FLIGHT 

MR.    CURTISS    PASSING    OVER    THE    STATUE    OF    LIBERTY    AND    PREPARING    TO    ALIGHT    ON    GOVERNOR'S    ISLAND 

[Set  ••  Otriiss's  Great  Fl  ght,  page  t3iio\ 
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THE  FUNERAL  PROCESSION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 

NINE   SOVEREIGNS   AND  FORTY-SIX  OTHER  ROYAL  PERSONAGES   RODE   TOGETHER — A   SIGHT    WITHOUT    PRECEDENT 
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J.NGLAXirS   THREE  GREAT  SOLDIERS 

IIKLD-MAKSHALS    SIR    E\ELV.\    WOOD,    LORD    ROBERTS,    AND    LORD    KITCHENER 


THE    PROCESSION  OF  THE  KINGS 

(l)  THE  KAISER.  (2)  KING  GEORGE  V.  (3)  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT.  (4)  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 
(5)  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL.  (6)  THE  KING  OF  NORWAY.  (7)  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK.  (8)  THE 
TSAR    OF    BULGARIA.       (9)    THE    KING     OF    THE     BELGIANS.       (THE     KING  OF     GREECE     NOT     SHOWn) 

KING  EDWARD'S  FUNERAL 


\See  fa^e  iSniX 


MR.  ROOSEVELT   AND  THE  KAISER 


AT   THE    MANOEUVRES  OF    1 2,000    TROOPS THE    FIRST    TIME   THAT    THE 

GERMAN    ARMY    HAS    EVER    BEEN     REVIEWED    BY    A    PRIVATE    CITIZEN 
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MR.  LOUIS  DEMBITZ  BRANDEIS 


WHO,  AS    ATTORNEY  FOR  MR.  L.  R.  GLAVIS,  CONDUCTED  THE  INQUIRY  INTO    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    LAND 
OFFICE   AND    THE    RECLAM.ATION    SERVICE,     BEFORE     THE     BALLINGER-PINCHOT     INVESTIGATING     COMMITTEE 

[Sff  ••  The  Burden  nf  Bnllin^er,"  page  IStCrj'S 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  SYDNEY  PORTER  ("  O.  HEXRY ") 

THE    MOST    POPULAR    OF    AMERICAN    SHORT -STORY    WRITERS,    AUTHOR    OF    "  THE    FOUR    MILLION," 
"cabbages    AXD    kings,"    "the   trimmed   lamp,"  "strictly   business,"    and  "  WHIRLIGIGS  " 
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MR.  ABRAHAM  FLEXNER 


WHOSE    REPORT    ON    THE    MEDICAL    COLLEGES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    MADE    TO    THE 
CARNEGIE     FOUNDATION,    WILL    OPEN   A    NEW   ERA   IN   THE    TRAINING   OF    PHYSICLANS 

[Sge  '^  Too  Ma}ty  Medic<xl  Schools," page I3ib4\ 
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THE  NORTH  POLE"  AND  "FARTHEST  SOUTH" 

THE    DRAMATIC    MEETING    OF    COMMANDER    ROBERT    E.    PEARY    AND    SIR    ERNEST    H.    SHACKLETON 


'THE  CORN   KID" 


A  YOUNG  VIRGINIAN  WHO  WON  A  PRIZE  IN  THE  SCHOOLBOY  DEMONSTRATION  FARM- WORK, 
UNDER  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  DR.  S.  A.  KNAPP,  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BY  GROWING 
MORE     THAN     8o     BUSHELS     PER     ACRE.        ADJACENT     L.\ND     YIELDED     FROM     8    TO     lO     BUSHELS 


MR.  YUNG    WING 


Courtesy  of  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


WHOSE    .AMERICAN    EDUCATION    HELPED    TO    FIT   HIM    FOR    .A    CAREER    OF    GREAT     USEFULNESS   AT    HOME, 
AND     WHOSE    REMINISCENCES,     "  MY    LIFE    IN     CHLNA    AND    AMERICA,"'     HAVE   JUST     BEEN    PUBLISHED 


THE  FLYIXG  TROPHY,  GIVEN  BY 


Designed  by  Carl  A.  Heber 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA" 


TO  BE  PRESENTED  TO  THE  FIRST  AMATEUR  MAKING  AN  AEROPLANE  FLIGHT  FROM  MINEOLA,  LONG 
ISLAND,  ACROSS  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  TO  A  POINT  ON  THE  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  OR  CONNECT- 
ICXJT     SHORE.        THE     FLIGHT     IS    TO     BE    UNDER    THE     AUSPICES    OF    THE    AERO     CLUB    OF     AMERICA 


MR.    ROOSEVELT'S    FUTURE 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  FUTURE 

IT  IS  this  strong  tide  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  the  broadening  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  every  man  that  causes  the  con- 
tinued extraordinary  poi)ularity  of  Mr, 
Rooseveh;  for  this  is  nothing  but  the 
Square  Deal.  The  people  believe  that  he 
believes  in  this  doctrine,  not  as  a  mere 
party  or  political  creed,  but  with  profound 
moral  earnestness.  In  the  minds  of  the 
masses  he  stands  for  this  doctrine  as  no 
other  single  man  does. 

The  test  of  public  opinion  that  The 
World's  Work  made  when  it  sent  a  series 
of  questions  to  a  thousand  subscribers 
equally  divided  among  the  states,  without 
knowing  who  these  men  are,  is  very  signifi- 
cant. The  answers  brought  the  familiar 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Roosevelt;  they  brought 
objections  to  a  third  term;  they  expressed 
the  feeling  that  no  country  and  no  party 
ought  to  confess  that  any  one  man  is  indis- 
pensable. But,  in  spite  of  such  objections, 
these  answers  brought  an  overwhelming 
volume  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
election  to  the  Presidency  again  is  neces- 
sary. Although  you  can  hardly  pick  up  a 
newspaper  in  any  part  of  the  Union  that 
doesn't  contain  ridicule  of  him  in  words  or 
by  a  cartoon;  although  you  can  hardly  fall 
into  a  group  of  men  without  hearing  stories 
that  make  sport  of  him;  although  every 
comic  paper  in  Europe  and  in  America 
laughs  at  him  in  every  issue  —  yet,  when 
you  ask  the  people  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  what  the  best  programme  is  for  the 
curbing  of  privilege  and  the  giving  to  every 
man  a  normal  chance,  a  large  number  of 
them  (Democrats  and  Republicans  alike) 
frankly  declare  that  he  represents  the 
strongest  moral  force  in  our  life.  They 
believe  in  him.  Some  believe  in  him  regret- 
fully, but  most  men  belie\'e  in  him  strongly. 
Other  men,  they  will  tell  you,  have  policies: 
he  has  convictions. 

This  is  the  largest  single  fact  now  on  our 
political  horizon.  Of  course,  great  out- 
bursts of  popular  enthusiasm  ha\'e  their 
rebounds.  When  we  proclaim  a  man  a  hero, 
we  soon  begin  to  find  reasons  why  he  should 
not  be  considered  heroic.  Whirlwinds  of 
popular  enthusiasm  are  as  short-lived  as 
other  whirlwinds.  Still  Mr.  Roosevelt 
seems  to  defy  precedents.    The  same  men 


that  ridicule  him  respect  him.  The  ex- 
j^lanation  of  his  popularity  is  found  in  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  his  character.  A 
shrewd  observer  remarked  the  other  day 
that  more  than  any  other  man  in  modern 
tinies  he  had  idenlilied  himself  with  those 
things  that  last  and  that  have  always  made 
a  permanent  appeal  to  mankind  —  he 
fights,  and  men  have  always  liked  a  fighter; 
he  promotes  peace,  and  the  world  likes  a 
peacemaker;  he  is  a  sportsman,  and  Nimrod 
has  outlived  all  his  contemporaries;  he  walks, 
he  rides,  he  shoots,  he  is  at  home  in  the 
forest  and  in  the  jungle.  One  of  the  biggest 
dams  in  the  world  bears  his  name.  So  does 
a  species  of  antelope.  He  began  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  earth,  everything  that  grows  out 
of  it,  its  beasts  and  birds,  the  robust  physical 
virtues,  sport,  fecundity — wherever  you  touch 
nature  or  human  nature  you  find  this  extra- 
ordinary man's  activities  and  sympathies. 

Mr.  Roose\elt  surely  cannot  desire  to 
enter  another  political  campaign  nor  to 
undertake  the  difficult  duties  of  another 
term  in  the  White  House.  His  position, 
not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in  the 
whole  world,  is  now  extraordinary  and 
unique.  He  can  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
he  chooses.  He  can  have  a  strong  and 
continuous  influence  as  a  private  citizen. 
He  can  work  with  unparalleled  effectiveness 
for  whatever  political  principles  or  social 
programmes  he  has  most  at  heart;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  if  he  were  again 
to  go  into  the  fierce  combats  of  active 
political  life,  he  would  come  out  of  them 
with  this  influence  and  position  unimpaired. 
All  the  enemies  that  he  has  made  and  others 
that  he  would  make  would  again  become 
active.  Along  with  new  triumphs  would 
come  also  new  mistakes.  There  would  be 
grave  perils  to  his  reputation  and  to  his 
influence  in  another  term  as  President. 
Still,  if  the  people  remain  in  their  present 
mood  until  the  time  comes  for  nominating 
Presidential  candidates  again,  it  is  probable 
that  a  nomination  will  be  thrust  upon  him 
in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  refuse  it. 

Dangerous  as  political  prophecy  is,  men 
may  just  as  well  look  these  facts  in  the 
face  now.  Those  who  regret  them  may  be- 
gin to  reconcile  themselves  to  them,  for  those 
who  are  glad  have  already  begun  to  work 
toward  this  result. 


!io8 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK 


TWO  VIEWS   OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

HERE  are  two  points  of  view  that  make 
a  man  think :  One  was  expressed  by 
a  citizen  of  Iowa  thus  —  "  Air.  Taft's  good 
nature  and  especially  his  simple  confidence 
in  the  party  organization  is  making  his 
Administration  weak  for  lack  of  popular 
support.  The  people  don't  believe  in  Bal- 
linger,  and  they  don't  like  Wickersham  as 
a  general  censor  of  political  parties.  Who 
is  Wickersham  that  he  should  say  who  may 
and  who  may  not  be  a  Republican?  The 
President  and  his  ad\isers  and  the  ])arty 
managers  at  Washington  are  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  They  don't  know  what  the  people 
are  thinking  or  doing  —  they  don't  know  the 
people  at  all.  They  think  that  criticism 
of  the  Administration  or  of  Congress  is 
the  result  of  mere  partisan  enmity  or  of 
'conspiracies'  of  disappointed  men.  We 
all  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Taft,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  bringing  him  to  our  point  of  view 
—  no  means  of  informing  him  of  the  real 
facts.  The  newspapers  have  not  criticised 
him  wantonly.  In  fact,  they  ha\"e  been 
very  considerate.  The  Insurgents  are  not 
rebels.  They  speak  for  the  people.  Dis- 
trust of  his  advisers  is  not  treason  to  the 
President  —  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
careers  and  activities  of  these  advisers; 
and  yet  the  President,  after  he  knows  that 
they  are  distrusted,  holds  to  them  and  works 
with  them." 

The  other  point  of  view  was  expressed  by 
a  man  in  official  life  at  Washington:  "The 
outburst  of  criticism  of  the  Administration 
and  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  comes  from 
papers  that  wanted  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
wood-pulp  and  didn't  get  what  they  wanted 
and  from  magazines  that  are  mad  because 
the  President  favors  an  increase  in  their 
postal-rates.  This  sort  of  thing  is  dis- 
reputable and  unjust.  Then,  there  are 
groups  of  disappointed  men,  who  expected 
offices  and  didn't  get  them.  They  have 
an  organized  conspiracy  to  discredit  the 
Administration  and  to  drive  some  of  its 
members  into  private  life.  The  President 
is  thus  forced  to  stand  by  his  friends  — 
he  would  not  be  the  man  that  he  is  if  he 
didn't.  It'll  all  blow  over.  The  people 
have  no  use  for  traitors  and  conspirators 
and  deserters.  We  in  Washington  scorn  the 
whole  gang  of  them." 


THE  BURDEN  OF  BALLING  ER 

EVERYBODY  came  out  of  the  Bal- 
linger-Pinchot  Congressional  investi- 
gation somewhat  the  worse  for  it;  for  such 
a  voluminous  inquir}^  is  never  reported  with 
proper  proportion  and  with  emphasis  on  the 
most  important  facts,  and  personalities  and 
sensational  statements  stick  in  the  public 
mind  more  easily  than  well-reasoned  con- 
clusions from  a  large  mass  of  evidence. 

But  the  main  fact  is  —  and  this  is  more 
important  than  all  the  rest  —  the  cause  of 
Consenation  was  undoubtedly  strengthened 
by  it.  The  general  demoralization  under 
Secretar}'  Ballinger  was  checked. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  original 
mistake  made  by  the  President  in  selecting 
Mr.  Ballinger  for  his  Cabinet,  for  what 
seemed  good  political  and  sectional  reasons, 
has  been  clearly  shown  and  emphasized. 
Consen-ation  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant constructive  policy  that  Mr.  Taft 
inherited  —  the  largest  and  most  important 
constructive  policy  now  in  the  public  mind; 
and  the  President  himself  is  committed  to  it 
and  sincerely  desires  it  to  be  carried  out. 
But  he  selected  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  man  whose  leanings  and  tempera- 
ment at  once  caused  a  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Conservation  forces  and  excited 
the  suspicions  of  its  friends.  Then  when 
it  came  out  that  he  praised  Mr.  Bal- 
linger after  a  briefer  examination  of  all  the 
facts  than  the  public  had  supposed,  and 
when  the  papers  in  the  case  were  formally 
prepared  after  the  e\ent,  and  especially 
when  this  fact  was  very  reluctantly  made 
known  —  this  unfortunate  chain  of  events 
produced  upon  the  public  mind  the  im- 
pression that  the  President's  personal  loy- 
alty to  the  Secretar}',  and  the  Attorney- 
General's  loyalty  to  his  Cabinet  associate, 
were  stronger  than  their  judgment  was  good. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ballinger's  manner 
under  examination  before  the  committee 
confirmed  the  impression  of  those  who 
doubted  his  fitness  for  his  important  post. 
He  evaded  and  quibbled  and  was  not  frank. 
The  better  part  of  })ublic  opinion  saw  that 
the  Administration  had  already  suffered 
greatly  by  Mr.  Ballinger's  presence  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  it  will  suffer  more  every 
day  that  he  remains.  The  whole  moral 
force  of  the  situation  is  against  him.     For 
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instance,  his  attitude  toward  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  has  been  such  that  its  chief 
engineer  said  on  the  witness-stand: 

"I  told  him  (Ballinger)  then  —  in  as  strong 
language  a  I  felt  politeness  and  proper  resjiect 
would  perniit  —  that  in  my  judgment  his  entire 
course  since  he  had  been  announced  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
went,  liad  been  one  that  was  subversive  of  the 
interests  of  effuicncy  in  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, and  tended  to  its  disintegration." 

And: 

"I  have  had  men  in  the  sernce  ask  me  to  pass 
the  word  to  them  so  that  they  could  resign  in  a 
body,  as  a  protest  against  the  handling  of  this 
service  by  the  present  Secretary." 

To  talk  about  "conspiracy"  by  a  large 
body  of  most  efficient,  well-trained,  non- 
political,  technical  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, many  of  whom  have  spent  their  whole 
working  lives  in  its  service  and  are  men  of 
high  professional  standing  —  that  is  child- 
ish and  peevish,  and  shows  an  inefficient 
state  of  mind. 

The  Administration  is  not  strong  enough 
in  public  esteem  to  be  able  longer  to  afford 
the  burden  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  This  is  the 
important  net  result  of  the  investigation. 
He  is  a  man  of  many  forcible  and  admi- 
rable qualities,  but  his  whole  experience 
as  Secretary  has  been  so  full  of  trouble 
that  his  appointment  ought  frankly  to  be 
acknowledged  a  mistake.  He  will  sufifer 
less  by  getting  out  than  by  holding  on. 

PRACTICAL  PLANS  FOR  PRESERVING  PEACE 

SECRETARY  KNOX  has  permitted 
the  important  announcement  of  his 
early  expectation  of  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  The 
responses  to  his  circular  note  to  the  leading 
governments  are  so  fa\orable  that  he  expects 
"a  truly  permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice, composed  of  judges  acting  under  a 
sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  representing 
the  ^■arious  judicial  systems  of  the  world, 
and  capable  of  insuring  the  continuity  of 
arbitral  jurisprudence,  to  be  established  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  that  the  third 
peace  conference  will  find  it  in  successful 
operation  at  the  Hague."  It  is  proposed 
that  Mr.  Roosev^elt  be  made  the  head  of 
this  court. 


President  Taft,  it  will  be  recalled,  recently 

•expressed  his  ai)[)roval  of  arbitration  of  all 

differences    between    nations,    without  the 

reservation  of  so-called  questions  of  honor. 

Mr.  Roose\elt  i)roposed  in  one  of  his 
European  addresses  that  the  nations  should, 
by  arms  if  necessary,  enforce  the  decisions 
of  arbitrators  —  enforce  peace  by  war. 
A  similar  projiosal  was  made  in  Congress 
by  Mr.  Bartholdt.  The  Roosevelt-Bartholdt 
proposal  is  at  least  defmite.  The  time  may 
or  may  not  be  ripe  for  its  adoption,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  clearness  beyond  general  peace- 
preaching  without  dcfmitc  method. 

Mere  general  peace-preaching,  in  fact, 
runs  the  risk  of  ridicule  by  the  practical  and 
the  governing  parts  of  the  world.  For 
instance,  a  recent  circular  of  one  of  the 
peace  societies  declares  that  the  cost  of 
one  battleship  and  its  "twenty  years' 
upkeep"  would  build  1,400  churches  or 
buy  7,000  farms  or  give  a  college  education 
to  14,000  men  or  women  or  build  40 
mammoth  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  so 
forth.  Assuming  that  these  calculations 
are  correct,  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  the 
battleship  were  not  built,  the  money  would 
go  to  any  of  these  other  excellent  projects. 
Of  course  it  w-ould  not  so  go.  This  sort  of 
peace-preaching  is  merely  shooting  in  the 
air  and  gives  the  unfortunate  impression 
that  the  peace-preachers  are  a  sort  of  general 
evangelists  and  not  men  and  women  who 
have  a  grasp  on  practical  affairs  or  know 
what  the  great  forces  are  that  control  men 
and  nations.  Such  an  impression  of  the 
peace-societies  is  not  fair  to  them;  for  these 
organizations  have  among  their  members 
many  men  of  great  practical  wisdom.  But 
every  great  "cause"  suffers  more  or  less 
from  its  emotional  professional  advocates. 

II 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  peace  under  almost  any 
provocation  is  steadily  making  headway 
in  the  world  —  such  headway  as  is  bound 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  go\'eming  classes. 
But  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  this  general 
movement  would  yet  be  likely  to  prevent  a 
war  if  strong  economic  forces  were  to  pro- 
voke one. 

The  two  danger-points  in  the  world  are 
the  relations  betwieen  England  and  Germany 
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and  bet^^'een  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  immediate  danger* 
in  either  case  and  perhaps  not  even  a 
remote  danger  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Still  the  yellow  journals 
and  the  alarmist  politicians  of  each  countr\' 
at  intenals  proclaim  such  a  danger. 

A  more  practical  task,  therefore,  than  the 
general  preaching  of  peace  —  to  which 
nobody  dissents  —  would  be  a  practical  and 
continuous  and  thorough  study  by  some 
competent  group  of  men  of  all  the  forces 
and  events  in  our  life  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  that  could 
possibly  cause  friction  —  political,  militar}-, 
commercial,  social,  and  economic  forces  and 
events.  If  such  a  group  of  men  could  speak 
instantly  and  con^•incingly  and  with  fulness 
of  knowledge  whenever  the  diplomatists  be- 
gin secret  work  or  whenever  the  yellow 
journals  cry  alarm,  they  might  organize 
and  concentrate  conservative  public  opinion 
so  as  to  dispel  danger  in  its  very  beginning. 

Ill 

There  are  two  conceivable  causes  of 
difficulty  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  One  is  irritation  of  the  Japanese 
by  our  treatment  of  their  countrymen  in 
our  Pacific  States.  A  new  treaty  touching 
that  question  is  soon  to  be  made.  A  treat}' 
can  be  made  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
common  sense  of  both  nations;  and  when  it 
is  made  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  a  mob 
in  San  Francisco,  whatever  the  provocation, 
to  embarrass  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  relations  with  the  Japanese  Go\'emment. 

The  other  remote  conceivable  cause  of 
friction  may  come  some  time  because  of 
the  pressure  of  Japanese  population  and  its 
necessity  for  more  room.  The  pressure  of 
population  has  been  the  cause  of  most  wars. 
The  Japanese  have  sent  their  overflow  to 
Formosa  and  to  Korea  and  they  are  now- 
sending  it  to  ]\Ianchuria.  Their  natural 
outlet  is  on  the  mainland  of  .\sia;  and  the 
gravest  danger  that  they  encounter  is,  of 
course,  that  of  international  complications 
because  of  this  overflow.  This  brings 
the  troubles  that  are  now  threatened  in 
Manchuria. 

Now  if  a  strong  group  of  men,  represent- 
ing the  best  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  were  to  set  to  work  to 


keep  the  world  accurately  informed  of  every 
event  that  can  possibly  have  a  bearing  on 
this  danger  and  should  gather  and  dis- 
seminate full  information  about  trade, 
financial  situations  and  events,  migrations, 
tariffs,  treaties,  local  conflicts  of  authority 
or  local  friction,  such  authoritative  infor- 
mation would  make  sudden  yellow-news- 
paper sensations  impossible;  it  would  make 
dangerous,  secret,  financial  arrangements 
more  hazardous;  it  would,  in  a  word,  bring 
dangerous  acts  into  the  full  light  of  the 
world's   knowledge. 

This  sort  of  work  would  go  far  to  prevent 
war  at  any  time  bet^-een  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  or  Japan  and  China,  or  Japan 
and  Russia.  For  during  the  next  twenty, 
or  the  next  fifty  years,  Japan  must  have 
room  to  grow,  and  will  have  room  to  grow, for 
reasons  that  are  stronger  than  all  govern- 
ments and  all  treaties;  and  a  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  world  —  if  such  a  thing  be 
conceivable  —  would  see  to  it  that  peaceful 
and  proper  ways  for  the  expansion  of  that 
growth  were  found. 

The  way  to  prevent  a  war  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world  is  to  take  such  a  situation  in 
hand  and  to  bring  it  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
full  light  of  publicity  and  to  work  with  a 
knowledge  of  great  fundamental  forces  and 
with  a  firm  grasp  on  those  great  economic 
tendencies  which  drift  into  crises  and  then 
make  sport  of  rulers  and  parliaments  and 
treaties. 

If  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  per- 
manently maintained,  there  must  be  masters 
of  economic  knowledge  at  work  with  the 
same  "preparedness"  that  the  masters  of 
warships  and  armies  show.  To  shape 
international  relations  with  reference  to  the 
great  natural  laws  of  national  growth  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  causes  of  war  is  a  safer 
method  even  than  to  arrange  for  arbitration 
after  provocation  has  arisen. 

The  economists  of  the  world  would  be 
more  powerful  than  the  rulers  and  the 
generals  if  they  were  to  work  together  as 
men  of  action. 

CURTISS'S  GREAT  FLIGHT 

THE  telephone  rang  for  Glenn  Curtiss  at 
his  hotel  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  May  2gth.  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck,  the  starter  of  the  Albany- New 
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York  tlying-machine  contest,  intimated  that 
it  was  a  fine  morning  for  flying.  Mr. 
Curtiss  answered  that  it  was  also  a  fine 
morning  for  sleep,  and  he  took  another 
hour.  At  five  he  came  down,  ate  break- 
fast at  a  ([uick-kmch  counter,  and  looked 
over  the  weather.  Few  persons  were 
up,  and  until  he  put  on  his  rubber  fisher- 
man's trousers  and  life-preserver  (for  a 
spill  would  dro])  him  in  the  Hudson),  it 
was  not  thought  that  he  was  going  to  try  the 
trip  down  the  river.  But  he  circled  seven 
hundred  feet  up  in  the  air  over  Albany  and 
turned  south  toward  New  York.  A  si)ecial 
train,  with  Mrs.  Curtiss  on  board,  started 
after  him.  It  ran  faster  than  the  "Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited"  or  any  other 
regular  train  between  Albany  and  New 
York,  but  it  had  gone  twenty  miles  before 
it  came  up  with  him,  and  then  only  because 
he  had  run  into  head  winds. 

Not  many  ])eo])le  have  had  the  sensation 
of  seeing  a  man  in  rubber  breeches  and  a 
life-preser\-er  drop  out  of  the  sky  on  'a 
couple  of  pieces  of  taut  canvas  propelled 
by  a  roaring  little  motor  whose  150  pounds 
hold  the  i)ower  of  fifty  horses.  It  is  a  thing 
to  stir  the  enthusiasm,  especially  if  one 
knows  that  the  man  has  come  seventy-five 
mihs  in  a  record-breaking  flight.  Farmer 
Gill,  of  Camelot,  near  Poughkeepsie,  had 
put  up  a  new  flag-pole  and  run  up  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  a  red  flag  as  a  signal 
to  the  aviator.  When  Curtiss  came  in  sight 
Gill  tore  off  his  coat  and  waved  it  frantically 
in  the  air.  As  the  machine  landed  he  flung 
the  coat  down  and  jumped  up  and  down  upon 
it.  The  great  fire-bell  on  the  Poughkeepsie 
City  Hall  had  begun  ringing  at  ten  minutes 
past  eight,  and  now  on  every  road  to  the 
Gill  farm  rose  clouds  of  dust  and  the  whirr 
of  approaching  automobiles.  There  were 
not  twenty  spectators  of  Curtiss's  landing, 
but  he  was  hardly  out  of  his  seat  before  the 
farm  was  black  with  people.  He  had 
beaten  the  Poughkeepsie  crowds,  the  people 
from  the  laggard  special  train,  and  even 
beaten  a  telegram  sent  by  himself  from 
Albany,  asking  for  a  fresh  supply  of  gasoline ! 
He  had  come  seventy-five  miles  in  an  hour 
and  twenty-three  minutes.  Leaving  Albany 
at  7:03,  he  had  landed  at  8:26.  When  Mr. 
Post,  Secretary  of  the  Aero  Club,  came 
over  to  the  machine  from  the  special  train, 


it  was  resting  on  the  identical  spot  that 
he  and  Mr.  Curtiss  had  picked  out  several 
days  before. 

The  gasoline  tank  was  refilled  from  an 
automobile,  and  the  journey  began  again  at 
9:26.  From  Poughkeepsie  south  the  Hud- 
son flows  through  the  Highlands,  from  whose 
valleys  and  hills  vicious,  eccentric  gusts 
swoop  down  on  the  river.  The  wind  in 
this  region  is  so  uncertain  that  small  boats 
do  not  often  sail  on  this  j)art  of  the  Hudson. 
Down  this  dangerous  path  Curtiss  came. 
Suddenly  the  litde  craft  ran  into  a  falling 
current  of  air  and  dropped  like  a  broken 
elevator.  Sudden  gusts,  both  horizontal 
and  upward,  are  bad  to  meet  in  an  aero- 
plane, but  falling  currents  are  far  worse, 
for  the  aeroplane  drops  in  them  faster  than 
its  driver  and  he  has  no  purchase  on  his 
seat  with  which  to  work  his  levers  and 
right  the  machine.  Forty  feet  down  it  went 
and  then  he  straightened  it  out.  The  engine 
with  its  unmufiled  roar  needed  to  be  cooled 
by  a  constant  flow  of  oil.  The  oil  supply 
began  to  give  out.  The  gauge  sank  lower 
and  lower.  Then  the  white  column  of  the 
Metropolitan  tower  in  New  York  came 
into  view.  He  was  w'ithin  sight  of  New 
York  —  and  of  the  record  for  long- 
distance  flight. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Schrefer,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Curtiss,  is  the  manager  of  a  motor- 
boat  company  on  the  Manhattan  side  of 
the  Harlem  River.  At  10:30  he  was  in  his 
office.     He  said: 

"I  heard  what  I  thought  was  the  roar  of 
some  fast  motor  boat. 

"'Gee!'  I  said  to  the  watchman,  'there  comes 
a  fast  boat,  all  right.     It  must  be  a  hummer!' 

"We  tumbled  out  of  the  office-building  to 
take  a  look  at  it,  as  all  the  fastest  craft  pass  here 
and  we  like  to  keep  tabs  on  them. 

"I  looked  up  the  river  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  creek  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  the  water 
was  as  calm  as  a  lake.  Then  I  saw  a  shadow 
flitting  across  the  rushes  down  by  the  shore  and 
coming  right  for  me,  and  I  looked  up  to  see  if 
it  was  a  cloud. 

"And  there  was  Curtiss  in  his  aeroplane, 
sldmming  like  a  bird  over  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  only  a  few  feet  up  in  the  air.  It  gave 
me  such  a  start  that  instinctively  I  jumped  back 
toward  the  door  and  sent  the  watchman  tum- 
bling ahead  of  me.  But  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a 
minute;  and,  realizing  what  it  was,  I  sprinted  for 
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the  seven-foot  board-fence  back  of  the  yard  over 
which  he  had  disappeared. 

"I  ain't  much  at  fence  climbing,  but  I  reckon 
that  no  one  ever  took  a  high  fence  as  quickly 
as  I  did  that.  By  the  time  I  was  up  on  top  of  it 
so  I  could  see  over,  he  was  settling  down  into  the 
tall  grass  on  the  hillside  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away.  The  machine  was  as  graceful  as 
a  bird  coming  down  with  white,  outstretched 
wings  into  a  clover  field.  That  was  all  I  could 
think  of  as  I  tumbled  over  and  picked  myself 
up  and  sprinted  for  the  place. 

"As  I  ran,  the  machine  touched  the  ground 
on  all  three  wheels  as  gently  as  a  butterfly  light- 
ing on  a  moss  tuft.  It  wouldn't  have  broken 
an  egg-shell.  I  was  so  elated  that  I  just  yelled. 
I  didn't  yell  anything — but  just  made  a  noise. 

"The  aeroplane  ran  along  a  few^  feet  and 
stopped,  the  tall  grass-tops  bending  down  grace- 
fully with  the  wind  made  by  alighting.  Then 
Curtiss  got  off  and  came  around  back  of  it  and 
met  me  with  a  smile. 

'T  knew  him  when  he  was  riding  a  bicycle, 
and  he  had  the  same  quiet  smile  that  he  used 
to  have  when  he  and  I  were  pedaling  together. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  pull  out  his  watch 
and  look  at  it,  and  then  he  shook  hands  with  me. 

'"I  guess  I'm  on  time,'  he  said." 

Then  the  crowd  came,  breathless  men  and 
women,  from  every  direction.  A  ball-game 
in  the  neighborhood  was  deserted.  The 
local  telephone  was  so  clogged  with  eager 
questions  that  Curtiss  could  not  tell  the 
New  York  World  that  he  had  landed  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  won  its  Sio,ooo 
prize. 

Blowing  off  the  hats  of  the  attending 
crowd  with  the  air-thrust  of  his  propellers, 
and  entirely  upsetting  one  small  boy,  the 
machine  started  again  at  11:42  for  Gov- 
enor's  Island  in  New  York  Bay,  where 
its  shed  stands.  There  it  landed  at  exactly 
noon. 

The  trip  cost  two  cents  a  mile  —  and  a 
steady  courage.  The  average  speed  from 
Albany  to  upper  Manhattan  was  more  than 
fifty-two  miles  an  hour.  The  flying  time 
was  two  hours  and  fifty -one  minutes  for 
150  miles. 

In  1614  Hendrik  Hudson  sailed  to  Al- 
bany from  New  York  in  the  Hal}  Moon 
in  five  days,  the  same  time  it  took  the  pedes- 
trian Weston  to  walk  it.  In  1807  Robert 
Fulton  steamed  the  distance  in  the  Cler- 
monl  in  thirty-two  hours.  In  1909  the 
"Empire  State  Express"  began  to  run  on  a 


two  hour  and  forty  minute  schedule.  Curtiss 
reached  its  terminal  eight  minutes  quicker. 
Ordinary  birds  of  the  air  could  not,  of 
course,  keep  abreast  of  him. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  achievement 
was  Paulhan's  London  to  Manchester  flight, 
in  which  he  made  186  miles  in  four  hours  and 
eleven  minutes. 

II 

Though  his  cross-country  flight  was 
eclipsed  by  Curtiss,  Paulhan  set  another 
record  by  going  5,798  feet  up  in  the  air. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Rolls  crossed 
the  English  Channel  and  returned  to  Dover 
without  alighting — a  flight  of  fifty  miles  in 
90  minutes.  The  Wrights  have  been  mak- 
ing many  successful  high  flights  in  Dayton. 
At  St.  Louis  Willard  and  Mars  made  credi- 
table flights;  and  at  Hempstead,  L,  I., 
Harmon,  Hamilton,  and  Baldwin  have  been 
flying  every  day.  So  far,  in  this  country,  no 
one  has  been  fined  for  promiscuous  flying  over 
cities,  as  Herr  Frey  was  fined  at  Berlin; 
yet  with  all  the  capable  American  aviators 
and  the  many  who  will  come  to  compete 
for  the  International  trophy  this  will  be  a 
summer  of  great  flights.  Besides  the  Inter- 
national trophy,  there  are  cups  offered  by 
Country  Lije  in  America  and  the  Scientific 
American,  a  §25,000  prize  offered  by  the 
New  York  Times  for  a  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago flight;  a  $30,000  prize  offered  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  New 
York  World  for  a  New  York  to  St.  Louis 
flight  —  and  a  number  of  others. 

TO  HIM  THAT  HATH,  ETC. 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  the  era  of 
high  prices  is  an  era  also  of  high 
returns  on  invested  money.  A  man  who 
was  formerly  content  with  4  per  cent, 
now  wants  5  per  cent.  Bonds  and  mort- 
gages have  reached  prices  at  which  they 
give  the  investor  better  returns  than  in 
former  periods  of  similar  financial  con- 
ditions. 

The  burden  of  the  rise  in  prices  has  fallen 
most  heavily  upon  the  poor,  not  upon  the 
owners  of  bonds.  The  biggest  single  army 
of  investors  in  this  country  is  an  army  of 
2,700,000  depositors  in  the  savings  banks 
of  New  York.  Their  deposits  are  more  than 
$1,400,000,000.    In  the  general  advance  of 
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the  rates  of  interest,  wlicn  adjustment 
of  incomes  must  he  made  to  cost  of  living, 
this  army  ought  to  share. 

But  it  is  a  mehincholy  fact  that  only  in 
this  corner  of  the  in\estment  world  an 
opposite  tendency  is  at  work.  Here  several 
of  the  biggest  saxings  banks  in  New  York, 
serving  the  poorest  and  most  cramped  of  the 
divisions  of  that  great  army  of  investors, 
have  reduced  their  rates  from  4  per  cent,  to 
3^  per  cent,  a  year,  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  banks  of  the  stale  advises  the  banks 
to  make  the  movement  general.  This  is  the 
grim  fact  that  faces  us.  The  savings  banks 
of  New  York,  the  strongest,  cleanest,  most 
beneficent  of  all  our  banking  institutions, 
have  failed  in  this  crucial  point.  The  rich 
investor  can  now  buy  bonds  and  stocks 
at  prices  which  will  give  him  larger  re- 
turns than  he  received  a  year  ago,  but 
the  poor  man's  small  in\estment-account  is 
cut  down  in  income.  "To  him  that  hath, 
it  shall  be  given,"  etc. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  reason,  and  it  is 
not  a  ver)^  creditable  reason.  The  lenders 
of  money,  particularly  of  other  people's 
money,  are  too  tender  with  the  big  bor- 
rowers and  too  hard  with  the  little.  The 
conditions  in  New  York  months  ago  indi- 
cated that  it  was  time  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  to  men  who  borrowed  millions  of 
dollars  for  building  operations,  for  great 
real-estate  developments,  for  huge  opera- 
tions in  land  —  city  and  suburban.  But  the 
banks  did  not  do  so.  They  were  afraid. 
They  knew  that  if  they  raised  these  interest 
rates  a  thousand  bubbles  would  burst. 
New  York  is  but  an  example.  One  may 
study  building  operations  in  all  our  cities 
and  find  that  the  builders  have  broken  all 
records.  They  build  on  money  l^orrowed, 
in  the  main,  from  the  accumulations  of  the 
poor  and  the  middle  class. 

Now  we  reach  a  point  where  eitlier  they, 
the  big  and  wealthy  borrowers,  must  be 
forced  to  pay  more  interest,  or  the  poor, 
who  pile  up  money  in  the  savings  banks, 
must  take  less  interest.  The  banking 
world  answers  by  striking  at  those  whose 
resistance  is  weakest.  It  is  cowardly  — 
but  it  is  business.  If  the  little  investors 
in  this  great  army  of  2,700.000  savers  don't 
like  it,  they  can  withdraw  their  deposits 
and  use  their  money  to  buy  some  of  the  land 


that  the  boomers  sell  or  some  of  the  bonds 
that  the  builders  offer  them! 

PROSPERITY  AT   STAKE 

THE  railroads  declare  that,  with  the 
rising  cost  of  their  pay-rolls  and 
exj)enses  and  supj)lies,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  increase  their  rates.  The  Western 
roads  proceeded  to  put  a  slight  increase 
into  effect.  No  change  of  rates,  whether  to 
raise  or  to  lower  them,  can  be  made  without 
an  agreement  among  com]:)eting  roads  — 
this  is  a  ])ractical  railroad  necessity.  Many 
times,  since  the  Sherman  Law  has  been  in 
effect,  rates  have  been  lowered  by  such  an 
agreement.  But,  when  they  were  about 
to  be  so  raised,  the  Government  secured  an 
injunction  restraining  the  roads.  Stocks 
fell.  The  whole  industrial  and  financial 
outlook  became  cloudy.  A  long,  stubborn 
contest  seemed  imminent.  It  was,  in  effect, 
an  injunction  against  prosperity  —  good 
technical  law,  no  doubt,  but  a  xery  severe 
practical  proceeding. 

Happily,  after  a  conference  between  the 
President  and  prominent  railroad  presidents, 
a  truce  was  arranged  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  result  in  permanent  peace. 

The  President  has  asked  that  the  Sher- 
man Law  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  "pool- 
ing," and  the  changes,  in  progress  through 
Congress  when  this  truce  was  made,  will 
permit  pooling.  The  Government's  suit 
was  withdrawn  on  the  agreement  by  the 
railroads  that  they  will  not  increase  rates 
till  the  law  is  passed,  and  that  then  they  will 
submit  their  proposed  increase  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  as  the  law-in- 
the-making  is  expected  to  provide.  Thus 
the  situation  rests. 

One  thing  is  certain  —  if,  after  the  truce, 
there  is  a  hard  struggle  about  rates,  prudent 
business  men  will  put  their  affairs  in  shape 
to  weather  a  storm.  For  the  present,  there 
is  a  very  welcome  peace. 

THE  GREAT  MONEY-CENTRE  OF  THE  WORLD 

E\'ERY  now  and  again  we  become  en- 
thusiastic over  the  prospect  that  New 
York  is  soon  to  be  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world.  Then  some  startling  episode, 
like  the  panic  of  1907,  reminds  us  that  Eng- 
land and  France  are  yet  the  great  investing 
nations.     Nothing  could  illustrate  this  more 
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clearly  than  the  simple  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can bond-market  a  little  while  ago  turned 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  negotiations  to 
sell  in  Paris  nearly  if  not  quite  Sioo,oco,ooo 
worth  of  American  railroad-bonds.  .-Vlready 
this  year  some  scores  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  our  bonds  have  gone  to  Paris;  and  the 
English  buyers  have  taken  from  our  market 
8107,000,000  worth  of  securities  in  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year. 

This  tremendous  flood  of  securities  goes 
into  strong-boxes  all  o\-er  the  Continent 
and  wherever  the  English  flag  floats.  The 
money  comes  here.  It  goes  to  even,'  comer 
of  the  land. 

Again,  more  than  89,000,000  a  month 
was  subscribed  by  the  English  from  Jan- 
uary' to  ]May  for  American  enterprises  other 
than  railroads;  and  about  82,500,000  came 
from  England  to  take  away  American  city 
bonds  and  stocks,  to  build  our  streets,  to 
equip  our  fire  departments  —  to  help  us 
live. 

Yet,  not  one  out  of  ten  American  inves- 
tors owns  or  ever  did  own  any  security  that 
represented  anything  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Even  the  bonds  of  Japan,  brought 
here  by  our  own  bankers,  were  never  scat- 
tered widely;  and  we  have  less  than 
8200.000,000  in  all  Canada. 

This  is  something  to  think  about.  In 
one  small  countr}'  whose  centre  is  London, 
investors  in  1909  subscribed  for  securities 
worth  81,070,000,000.  Nearly  even.'  dollar 
of  it  went  to  work,  either  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  British  commerce,  or  out  on  the 
firing-lines  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
South  America,  South  Africa,  or  Asia  — 
where  the  armies  of  commerce  fight  wars 
of  conquest.  We  are  not  the  only  people 
under  the  sun,  and  the  long-accumulated  and 
well-managed  wealth  of  England  is  simply 
prodigious  in  comparison  with  our  smaller, 
newly-acquired  capital. 

PUTTING  THE  BRAKES  OK  A  LAND  BOOM 

OXE  day  early  in  JMay  a  great  bank  in 
the  West  announced  that  hereafter  the 
minimum  rate  of  loans  on  farms  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  the  adjacent  states  would 
be  6  per  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent. 

On  this  increase  of  the  interest-rate  wise 
Eastern  financiers  congratulate  the  West. 
More  than  once,  in  this  last  five  years,  they 


have  wondered  whether  the  West  would 
stop  before  trouble  began.  For  the  tre- 
mendous demand  of  Western  agriculture  for 
money  to  finance  its  irrigation  areas,  its  huge 
expansion  of  farm  facilities,  and  its  trans- 
fers of  farm-lands  at  from  two  to  five  times 
normal  values  would,  if  continued,  sooner 
or  later  glut  the  market  with  this  class  of 
investments  and  bring  the  inevitable  reac- 
tion. The  action  of  the  Chicago  banks 
is  one  of  the  sanest,  safest,  and  most  praise- 
worthy financial  episodes  of  the  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  wise  action  will  bring 
the  "boom  regions"  of  the  West  back  into 
line  with  the  solid  agricultural  areas;  and, 
above  all,  teach  a  few  "rapid-fire"  finan- 
ciers of  the  West  that  a  tree  never  grows 
quite  to  the  sky. 

THE  FARMER'S   UNEARNED  INCREMENT 

IF  THAT  imaginary  person,  the  a^•erage 
farmer,  had  divided  up  his  farm  into 
six  equal  portions  and  planted  them  in 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  barley,  and  potatoes, 
he  would  have  averaged  a  gross  income  of 
S13.13  per  acre  in  1900  and  S21.69  in  1909. 
Here  is  an  increase  of  65  per  cent,  in  the 
income-producing  power  of  the  farm.  Has 
the  farmer  earned  that  increase,  or  has  it 
been  thrust  upon  him? 

Careful  farming,  scientific  cultivation, 
hard  work,  and  diligent  attention  to  busi- 
ness have  often,  in  the  histon,'  of  agriculture, 
done  this  much  both  for  indi\"idual  farms 
and  for  communities  taken  collectively. 

But  we  know  that  these  causes  did  not 
bring  all  this  increment  of  farm  products, 
measured  in  cash.  On  the  contrar}%  the 
chief  reason  for  the  increase  of  individual 
results  lies  in  the  relative  failure  of  the 
American  farmer  to  do  his  full  duty.  His 
task  is  to  produce  food  for  the  nation  and 
a  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  besides. 
Because  his  collective  products  have  not 
been  enough  to  meet  these  demands,  his 
individual  profits  have  been  swelled  by  the 
mounting  of  prices  incident  to  his  failure. 

Xot  only  is  the  farmer  approaching  the 
capitalist  class  in  the  possession  of  actual 
dollars  and  cents,  but  he  is  exercising  to  a 
remarkable  degree  that  ancient  capitalistic 
privilege  —  the  collection  of  the  unearned 
increment.  Perhaps  in  time  he  will  also 
share  the  troubles  of  the  class  into  which  he 
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is    graduating.     Then    wc    may    expect    a 
pretty  row! 

PATRIOTISM  ON  AN  ECONOMIC  BASIS 

INDEFINITELY  rich  as  tiic  United 
States  has  been,  and  \ery  rich  as  we 
yet  are,  wc  have  come  to  a  time  when  we 
have  begun  to  spend  our  cai)ital.  One 
measure  of  the  impairment  of  our  natural 
capital  is  the  waste  of  coal,  of  timber,  of  soil, 
and  of  other  large  items  of  non-replaceable 
wealth.  It  is  one  thing,  for  instance,  to 
grow  enormous  crops  by  methods  that 
leave  the  land  as  rich  as  we  found  it:  that  is 
all  gain  and  good  husbandry  and  a  positive 
addition  to  our  wealth.  But  the  burning 
of  coal  in  furnaces  that  unduly  waste  it, 
the  cutting  of  timber  in  unscientific  ways, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  culture  that 
leaves  it  poor  —  however  great  the  imme- 
diate income  —  make  our  country  poor, 
reduce  our  capital,  lessen  the  chances  and 
the  resources  of  those  that  come  after  us, 
and  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
natural  solvency.  It  is  the  most  unpatriotic 
form  of  robber}'  of  civilization  and  one  of 
the  lowest  kinds  of  imm.orality. 

This  view  of  natural  w-ealth  and  of  its  use 
is  as  obvious  as  the  decalogue  and  as  true 
and  commonplace.  But,  while  enlightened 
men  have  always  known  it,  and  men  of  the 
strongest  character  and  convictions  have 
carried  it  into  action,  this  conception  of  real 
riches  is  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  a 
part  of  the  common  know'ledge  and  a 
part  of  the  common  conscience.  The  pub- 
lic conscience  grasps  it  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  one  might  wish;  but  it  is  begin- 
ning to  grasp  it  surely  and  securely. 

And  this  means  the  moving  of  public 
morals  to  a  distinctly  higher  plane,  and  the 
putting  of  patriotism  on  an  economic  basis. 

THE  BOTTOM  ECONOMIC  FACT 

THE  most  fundamental  of  all  tasks  is 
to  bring  it  about  that  the  land  shall 
be  owned  by  the  men  who  till  it  and  that 
they  shall  till  it  well.  We  are  fast  coming 
to  the  time  when  practically  all  our  food 
products  will  be  consumed  by  our  own 
people  and  the  farmer's  profit  will  become 
greater  rather  than  less.  Every  year  farm- 
machinery  is  impro\ed  and  its  use  is 
extended.      Every    year    we    learn    more 


about  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  There 
is  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
products  of  scientific  farming.  Trained 
men  may  make  more  certain  and  more 
profitable  careers  at  agriculture  than  ever 
before. 

But  the  value  of  good  farm-land  increases 
even  faster  than  the  ijrol'its  of  good  farming, 
and  it  will  continue  to  increase  for  some 
time  to  come. 

This  fast  upward  movement  in  land 
values  gives  the  key  to  the  most  important 
economic  fact  of  our  time  —  the  buying 
of  farm-land  for  speculation,  the  increase 
of  ownership  of  large  tracts,  and  the  increase 
of  absentee  ownership.  This  tendency 
makes  against  ownership  by  the  men  who 
till  the  earth. 

Now  all  movements  to  keep  people  on 
the  farms  and  to  induce  th6  surplus  town- 
population  to  go  back  to  the  soil  are  well- 
meant,  and  some  of  them  are  more  or  less 
successful.  But  there  is  one  fundamental 
silent  force  that  drives  them  to  town  or 
keeps  them  as  tenants  that  is  stronger  than 
all  efforts  to  make  them  independent  owners. 
The  land  that  is  held  in  large  tracts  or  that 
is  held  for  speculation  is,  almost  everywhere, 
assessed  at  lower  values  and  taxed  less  than 
the  land  held  in  small  tracts  and  worked  by 
the  men  who  own  them.  The  current,  tra- 
ditional method  of  assessment  and  taxation 
almost  inevitably  throws  the  burden  on 
the  small  farmer-owner  and  encourages  the 
absentee  landlord  and  the  speculator  or 
the  mere  holder  for  an  increased  value. 
The  mere  investor  has  this  silent  advantage 
over  the  worker. 

Two  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
were  asked  by  The  World's  Work  to 
verify  this  assertion  in  their  own  communi- 
ties.    One  says: 

"On  one  side  of  the  river  [this  is  in  the  South] 
most  of  the  land  is  held  by  small  farmers.  On 
the  other  side  most  of  it  is  owned  by  men  who 
live  in  the  city.  The  small  farmers  are  assessed 
at  about  four  times  the  assessment  that  is  put 
on  the  large  estates,  because  there  are  more 
improvements  and  the  land  is  tilled  better. 
Yet  the  land  of  the  large  estates  is  at  least  four 
times   as  intrinsically   rich." 

Another  (from  the  West)  says : 

"The  big  undeveloped  estates  are  assessed  at 
about  half  the  value  put  on  the  small  farms. 
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This  discrimination  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
consciously  made  —  it  is  a  habit." 

Now  this  comes  near  to  getting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  problem  of  rural  life.  The 
condition  of  land-ownership  and  the  practical 
discriminations  in  taxation  that  have  brought 
the  English  people  to  the  verge  of  a  revolu- 
tion are  beginning  to  exist  —  in  some  com- 
munities in  almost  unconscious  and  very 
slight  ways,  but  beginning  nevertheless 
to  show  themselves  in  the  United  States. 
If  any  agricultural  state  wishes  enormously 
to  increase  its  income  for  building  roads 
and  schools,  it  would  be  surprised  at  the 
strides  it  would  make  if  it  should  force  the 
large  land-owners  to  pay  the  same  rate  of 
taxes  that  the  small  ones  pay- — force  un- 
productive land  to  pay  the  same  proportion 
of  its  real  value  that  productive  land 
pays.  One  of  these  years  —  not  far-off 
either  —  will  bring  all  this  home  to  us  as 
it  is  now  brought  home  to  the  landless 
people  of  England. 

NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  MAN    WITH   THE  PLOW 

THERE  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  gasoline  engine  has  greater  tri- 
umphs within  its  easy  and  early  reach  even 
than  the  automobile  and  the  flying-machine. 
Mechanical  help  is  needed  by  the  plowman 
more  than  it  is  needed  by  any  other  man  on 
this  planet.  The  muscle  of  man  and  of  beast 
yet  turns  most  of  the  furrows  whence  our 
food  and  clothing  come.  True,  the  grain- 
crops  are  planted  and  worked  and  gathered 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  machinery 
on  large  farms  and  in  the  most  advanced 
regions  of  our  agricuhural  life.  But  cotton 
is  yet  picked  by  hand. 

But  soon  the  small  farmer  will  have  his 
gas-engine  that  will  propel  his  plow  as  well 
as  saw  his  wood  and  pump  his  water  and 
thresh  his  grain  and  cut  his  fodder;  and 
the  long,  tedious,  and  costly  experiments  to 
build  a  successful  cotton-picking  machine 
seem  practically  certain  of  a  successful 
result.  It  will  be  worked  by  the  same 
kind  of  power  that  has  made  the  automobile 
and  the  aeroplane  possible.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  power  should  not 
be  detached  from  one  machine  and  applied 
to  others  that  will  plow,  plant,  and  cultivate 
the  cotton-fields  as  well  as  gather  the  crops. 

If  you  are  given  to  using  so  big  a  word  as 


"revolution,"  you  may  find  an  interesting 
justification  of  such  a  dangerous  habit  in 
the  study  of  the  application  of  the  gasoline 
engine  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  It  may  free 
more  men  from  the  plow  and  the  hoe  than 
have  yet  been  freed  from  muscular  drudgery 
by  steam  and  electricity. 

BAD  NEWS  FROM  TEXAS 

TEXAS  has  the  largest  grazing  area 
left  in  the  United  States;  and  to 
Texas,  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other 
state,  the  public  looks  for  possible  relief 
from  the  high  cost  of  meat.  The  Texas 
Commercial  Secretaries'  Association  has 
made  its  annual  canvass  of  the  grazing 
herds.  The  result  is  alarming.  It  found 
on  January  ist,  this  year,  only  5,960,000 
cattle;  while  on  the  same  date  in  1909  there 
were  8,794,000.  The  decrease  is  30  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year. 

Clearly  enough,  there  is  something  more 
than  dealers'  manipulation  behind  the  price 
of  meat.  The  world-old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  cannot  be  ignored,  either  by  the 
public  or  by  the  trusts. 

Across  the  border  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
pampas  of  South  America  there  are  still 
(and  there  will  be  for  generations)  tremen- 
dous areas  suitable  for  grazing.  Who  can 
doubt  that  one  of  the  first  important  steps 
in  the  readjustment  of  supply  and  demand 
will  be  the  removal  of  all  artificial  barriers 
that  cut  off  our  people  from  their  food-supply 
of  to-morrow?  We  cannot,  by  legislative 
act,  repeal  the  laws  of  economics;  but  we 
can  change  a  man-made  tariff.  Texas  gives 
a  strong  hint  that  it  is  time  to  set  about  the 
task. 

A  STURDY  STOCK  THAT  NEEDS  MOVING 

THERE  was  an  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  by  ^Lv.  Dawle}' 
about  the  Southern  mountaineers,  in  which 
it  was  explained  that  some  of  them  live  in 
economically  impossible  places;  and  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  these  is  to 
move  away.  In  fact  most  of  them  —  in 
these  remote  places  where  life  is  lonely  and 
hard  —  who  become  educated  and  find 
out  that  there  are  better  places  in  the  world, 
do  go  away.  Education  results  in  removal. 
That  article  provoked  the  following  letter 
from  one  mountaineer,  which  gives  a  hint 
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of  the  constant  and  bonoricial  cmi<^ration 
from  these  regions: 

"I  was  l)roup;lit  up  in  a  U)g-cal)in  with  one 
window  of  four  smaH  |)anes  of  .E;rcasy  muslin. 
My  children  were  born  in  similar  cabins.  One 
of  them  is  Professor  of  Botany  in  Maryland 
Agricultural  College.  .Vnother  is  an  e.xpert  in 
plant-breeding  in  the  DejKirtment  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Another  is  a  landscape- 
gardener's  wife,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Another 
is  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  contractor  and 
builder  at  Jerome,  Idaho.  One  son-in-law  is 
a  wealthy  stock-farmer  at  Randolph,  Kan. 
Another  son-in-law  is  a  teacher  in  Colorado; 
his  wife  is  a  successful  'dry  farmer.'  My  baby 
girl  is  teaching  domestic  economy  in  the  County 
High  School,  at  Cheyenne  Well,  Colorado." 

The  best  process  of  e\angelization  or  of 
education  that  can  be  applied  to  sturdy  folk 
of  this  sort  might  take  the  form  of  railroad 
tickets. 

A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  COLLEGES 

TWO  college  presidents  and  a  layman 
fell  to  talking  lately  in  this  office 
about  college  work  and  life.  Said  one  of 
them:  "  Surely  two  of  the  most  useful  things 
for  a  youth  to  learn — two  practical  things 
upon  which  one's  happiness  depends  —  are 
the  careful  use  of  money  and  the  simple 
rules  of  good  digestion.  How  to  spend 
and  how  to  cat  —  the  young  should  be 
taught  these,  if  nothing  else.  Yet  how 
many  of  our  colleges  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  these  subjects,  directly  or 
indirectly?" 

Another  remarked:  ''At  many  of  our 
colleges  student-life  is  permitted  so  to 
organize  itself  —  or  to  remain  so  unorgan- 
ized —  that  it  falls  a  prey  to  the  most 
neglectful  and  vicious  habits  regarding  these 
two  fundamental  things.  Boarding-houses 
and  eating  -  clubs,  unregulated,  lay  the 
foundations  of  dyspepsia  and  all  its  later 
train  of  ills;  and  the  tradesmen  encourage 
and  tempt  to  irregular  and  extra\'agant  uses 
of  money  by  the  students.  These  subjects 
are  yet  regarded  too  often  and  at  too  many 
schools  as  beneath  the  dignity  and  outside 
the  range  of  a  college's  activities.  And  yet 
we  consider  what  we  call  education  as 
a  training  of  youth  for  life." 

And  the  third  said:  "Within  a  decade  two 
college  presidents  whom  we  knew  and 
loved  died  of  the  results  of  —  to  put  it  bluntly 


gluttony;  and  we  know  others  whose 
little  personal  incomes  are  so  ill-managed 
as  to  cause  them  much  unhappiness  and  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  their  work." 

"And,"  the  conversation  went  on,  "the 
management  of  the  fmances  of  many  edu- 
cational institutions  is  so  unbusinesslike 
as  to  make  their  presidents'  lives  always 
burdensome,  and  to  rob  them  of  ins[)iration 
and  hapj)iness  —  all  because  of  the  lack  of 
the  mastery  in  practice  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  money-husbandry." 

Yet,  in  both  these  deimrtmcnts  of  activity, 
there  is  a  continuous  improvement.  A 
generation  ago  hardly  an  American  college 
gave  serious  attention  to  the  feeding  of  its 
students;  and  now  many  of  them  do.  And 
the  subject  is  scientifically  studied  and 
sensibly  practised  in  some.  As  for  the 
teaching  of  common  sense,  some  self- 
discipline  and  self-denial  and  forehanded- 
ness  in  managing  one's  income  —  that,  too, 
.may  at  some  time  be  regarded  as  worth 
while.  We  now  ha\e  courses  at  some  of  our 
universities  whereby  young  men  who  are 
in  debt  to  all  the  tailors  and  florists  and 
restaurant-keepers  in  the  college  town  are 
instructed  in  Finance  and  Economics  and 
the  Organization  and  Management  of 
Corporations.  It  was  a  distinguished 
college-president  who  recently  remarked 
that  he  wished  a  new  chair  in  his  col- 
lege to  be  filled  by  a  Professor  of  Common 
Sense. 

Yet  the  con\ersation  of  these  three  men 
was  concluded  with  this  remark,  to  which 
all  assented  and  to  which  most  men  will 
assent  whose  judgment  is  respected  and 
whose  knowledge  is  wide:  "The  American 
college,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  the  best 
product  and  the  best  activity  of  American 
life.  It  keeps  and  lifts  higher  our  best  ideals. 
It  does  its  indefinable  inspiring  work  better 
than  any  of  our  professions  or  our  occu- 
pations or  trades  or  activities.  We  could 
better  afford  to  lose  or  to  lower  anything 
else  that  we  have.  But  —  we  can  give  it 
more  common  sense." 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  principal  of 
a  school  for  girls  wrote  to  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  know  and  who  knew 
nothing  about  her  school:     "Will  you  be 
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kind  enough  to  deliver  our  commencement 
address  this  year?  -\nd  what  will  be  your 
price?" 

Surely  a  commencement  address  to  a 
company  of  young  women  and  their  friends 
and  parents  ought  not  to  be  a  discourse  by 
a  man  who  should  speak  to  earn  Sioo  —  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  histor}^ 
of  the  school  or  its  traditions,  or  whether  its 
work  be  good,  or  who  the  young  women 
are  —  a  mere  stranger  who  should  go  to 
do  a  professional  performance.  For,  if  a 
speech  on  such  an  occasion  be  necessar}- 
or  even  excusable,  it  ought  to  be  a  speech  by 
somebody  who  by  acquaintance  and  asso- 
ciation would  be  at  home  in  the  company. 
Or,  if  it  be  delivered  by  a  stranger,  he  ought 
to  be  a  ver}^  eminent  or  wise  man  whom 
any  audience  would  be  glad  to  hear  at  any 
time. 

May  it  not  be  —  this  is  written  with 
timidity,  but  none  the  less  with  a  very  pro- 
found conviction  —  that  the  Commencement. 
Oration,  as  it  is  usually  delivered,  has  out- 
lived its  freshness?  Several  thousands  of 
them  ha\-e  this  year,  as  ever}-  year,  made  the 
happy  June  days  hea\7  for  young  audiences 
that  hsLve  straightway  forgotten  them. 
Preachers,  editors,  men  in  public  life  make 
long  journeys,  are  introduced  to  audiences 
that  meet  not  to  hear  orations  but  to  see 
their  sons  or  daughters  honored  with  the 
rewards  of  their  work  —  introduced  gen- 
erally in  exaggerated  phrases — and  they 
deliver  what?  the  results  of  some  special 
study?  wisdom  gathered  from  a  long  experi- 
ence? Not  often.  But  a  string  of  platitu- 
dinous advice  seasoned  with  efforts  at 
humor.  And,  if  you  were  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  nine  Commencement  Orations  out 
of  the  ten  that  you  may  have  heard  in  your 
life  were  simply  dull  harangues  to  helpless 
youth. 

Couldn't  a  substitute  for  them  be  found? 
Choral  music  or  a  pageant  or  a  play  or 
merely  a  luncheon ?  Of  course,  if  you  ha\e 
an  eminent  man  or  a  great  orator  or  a  man  of 
invariably  suggestive  mind,  then  a  speech  is 
the  thing.  But  a  forced  or  merely  con- 
ventional or  perfunctory  oration  —  the 
young  desen-e  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  elders. 

We  are  more  patient  than  ingenious. 
Else  who  would   listen  vear  in  and  year 


out  to  commencement  orations  and  after- 
dinner  speeches  from  a  sort  of  professional 
advisers  and  entertainers.  We  should  in- 
vent something  better.  Public  speaking, 
except  at  its  best  and  on  occasions  that 
naturally  suggest  great  subjects,  is  an 
indulgence  in  lazy  endurance  and  an  exer- 
cise in  sheer  dulness. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  public 
opinion  sharply  to  bear  on  the  subject.  If 
we  all  insist  that  a  man  who  makes  a  speech 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  it  care- 
fully and  to  make  it  the  best  speech  that  he 
can  and  to  make  it  as  short  as  he  can,  and 
should  punish  any  man  who  bores  an  audi- 
ence with  our  displeasure — then  the  business 
would  be  better  done.  And  criticism  of 
the  prevalent  laziness  and  long-sufifering 
of  audiences  is  useful  only  if  it  prod  us  to 
be  frank  with  public  speakers. 

WHERE  WAS  YOUR  DOCTOR  TRAINED  ? 

MR.  ABRAHA:M  FLEXXER'S  report 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  the 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  applies  frank  publicity  to  a  most 
important  activity  which  the  public  has 
hitherto  accepted  on  trust.  It  is  a  reason- 
able statement  that  the  number  of  deaths 
that  occur  ever\-  year  because  of  doctors' 
ignorance  would  cause  a  riot  in  any  com- 
munity if  it  were  known. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  revolutionary  document.  One  is  the 
general  lesson  that  no  institution  —  nothing 
of  public  concern  in  a  democracy  —  can 
safely  be  left  to  itself.  The  public  must  be 
informed  how  it  does  its  work.  Many 
othen\'ise  reputable  physicians  have  been 
conducting  "medical  colleges"  which  have 
turned  out  raw  and  ignorant  men  —  for 
the  little  profit  got  from  fees;  and  they  have 
kept  up  this  diabohcal  and  murderous 
activity  because  the  community  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  honorable  men  and 
were  doing  honest  work.  The  other  lesson 
is  the  obvious  one:  Before  you  engage  a 
doctor  find  out  at  least  this  much  —  where 
was  he  trained  and  what  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  "college'^  at  the  time  he 
attended   it? 

A  similar  question,  by  the  way,  might 
sometimes  be  asked  about  your  lawyer  and 
your  schoolmaster  and  even  your  editor. 
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WHERE  TO  FIND  INSPIRING  COMPANIONSHIP 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  a  retired  business 
man  from  one  of  our  mid-continental 
cities  explained  his  lon<];  visits  to  ICuroj)e 
by  saying  that  it  was  hard  to  find  good  coin- 
panionshij)  at  home.  All  his  friends  had 
a  feverish  interest  in  "business."  They 
thought  of  nothing  else.  They  could 
talk  of  nothing  else.  But  in  Europe  he 
found  men  with  minds  in  repose,  with 
some  leisure,  and  with  an  interest  in 
other  things  than  the  things  of  the  work-a- 
day  world. 

True;  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  in  Kansas  City  give  their  whole  lives 
to  practical  pursuits  —  say  even  sordid  pur- 
suits, if  you  prefer  —  than  in  any  city  of  the 
Old  World;  and  naturally  and  properly. 
Nor,  perhaps,  is  there  any  good  reason  for 
serious  criticism  of  a  retired  business  man 
for  seeking  congenial  and  restful  and  in- 
spiring companionship  wherever  he  may 
tind  it.  It  is  a  narrow  patriotism  that 
should  insist  that  a  citizen  of  Bungtown  or 
of  Kansas  City  or  of  Boston  or  of  London 
should  not  seek  enlightenment  or  rest  else-- 
where. 

But  the  following  also  is  an  interesting 
incident:  Three  men  who  had  practically 
retired  from  active  pursuits  —  were  no 
longer  engaged  in  making  money  —  hap- 
pened to  be  together  in  New  York,  when 
one  of  them  read  to  the  others  the  story  of 
the  man  from  Kansas  City.  They  made 
no  serious  criticism  of  his  action,  but  their 
comments  were  tinged  with  a  certain  pity. 
One  of  these  men  lives  in  Iowa,  another  in 
Chicago,  and  the  third  in  New  York.  They 
had  all  been  about  the  world;  they  were  all 
fond  of  cultivated  and  congenial  companion- 
ship; and  they  had  all  found  it  in  their  own 
country  and  at  their  own  homes.  Each  of 
them  had  an  active  interest  in  institutions 
and  organizations  that  encourage  the  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  life.  Each  of  them 
by  visits  and  frequent  journeys,  for  summer 
or  winter  comfort  of  climate,  spends  a  part 
of  his  mellow  years  of  comfortable  fortune 
and  ripe  experience  with  men  and  women 
of  similar  tastes  of  his  own  generation  and 
in  guiding  and  advising  and  supporting 
the  cultivating  activities  of  younger  people 
at  their  own  homes.  One  makes  his  house 
the    constant   meeting-place    of   men   and 


women  of  thought  and  of  artistic  work;  an- 
other watches  and  encourages  outdoor  recre- 
ations and  the  improvement  of  country  life; 
and  the  third  has  philanthroj)ic  activities  that 
are  as  far  removed  as  jjossible  from  the 
acti\e  professional  work  of  his  younger 
years. 

"There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States," 
one  of  them  remarked,  "where  a  man  who 
has  a  wholesome  interest  in  his  fellows  may 
not  find  inspiring  companionship  if  he  knows 
how  to  look  for  it  —  that  is,  if  he  be  inspir- 
ing himself." 

A  BROADENING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE 

THERE  was  set  up  the  other  day  a 
very  appropriate  bronze  portrait  in 
bas-relief  of  Henry  George,  made  by  his 
son,  on  a  wall  in  the  building  in  New  York 
where  he  died.  This  is  a  good  reminder,  if 
any  reminder  were  needed,  of  the  continued 
vitality  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  And 
more  \ital  than  the  book  is  the  large  prin- 
ciple that  it  set  forth  —  the  code  of  ethics 
that  it  advocated. 

For  many  men  who  have  not  assented  to 
the  definite  method  of  taxation,  which  is 
called  the  single-tax,  have  come  to  recognize 
the  essential  immorality  of  withholding 
land  from  productive  uses  and  the  doubtful 
morality  of  sheer  speculation  in  land.  The 
use  of  the  earth  and  direct  access  to  it  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  that  do  not 
abridge  the  rights  of  others  are  very  much 
more  seriously  considered  than  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago.  That  the  earth 
should  be  easily  accessible,  that  it  should 
not  be  monopolized,  that  ownership  and 
use  of  it  should  be  given  to  all  on  the 
same  conditions  ^  this  underlies  the  great 
parliamentary  struggle  in  England;  and 
it  is  in  a  dozen  forms  coming  into  more 
general  acceptance  in  the  United  States 
every  year. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  book  has 
appeared  in  any  part  of  the  world  these 
twenty-five  years  that  has  had  so  far- 
reaching  and  profound  an  influence  as 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  —  even  on  those 
who  do  not  accept  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sions. It  brought  a  large  new  area  of  life 
and  thought  within  the  reach  of  men's  con- 
sciences; and  the  public  conscience  has 
been  moved  higher  by  it. 
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WHEN  a  gambling  craze  seizes  the 
English,  its  culmination  marks  an 
epoch  and  generally  introduces  a 
world-panic.  The  people  of  England  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  maddest,  craziest, 
and  least  intelligible  of  all  their  manias. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  386  rubber  com- 
panies whose  stocks  are  traded  in  more  or 
less  day  by  day  on  the  London  market.  Some 
of  them  are  old,  well-established,  dividend- 
paying  companies;  but  more  than  half  of 
them  have  been  floated  since  January  i, 
1 9 10,  and  are  in  the  first  stages  of  promotion 
and  development. 

The  public,  mad  with  the  lust  for  quick 
profits,  turns  from  the  old  high-priced  and 
high- dividend  stocks  to  the  new,  ghttering, 
much-belauded  projects.  The  stock  of  a 
company  called  Selangor,  which  paid  divi- 
dends last  year  of  287  J  per  cent.on  its  capital, 
is  quiet  and  peaceful,  A  hundred  stocks  of  a 
hundred  different  companies,  bearing  wild, 
unpronounceable  names  and  located  in  wild, 
unapproachable  places,  boil  in  the  market. 

Official  guesses  are  not  forthcoming  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  people  of 
England  are  already  pledged  to  supply  to 
this  strange  market.  Loose  guesses  range 
from  $100,000,000  to  8200,000,000.  The 
Statist  makes  it  $70,000,000  in  the  first 
four  months  of  19 10.  Very  few  of  the 
people  who  rush  to  buy  expect  to  pay 
for  the  shares.  They  buy  to  sell  again. 
For  months  past  they  have  been  doing 
this,  buying  at  a  few  shillings  a  share,  and 
turning  the  stock  out  into  the  market  to 
later  comers  at  pounds  jjer  share.  Sudden 
fortune  has  followed  sudden  fortune. 

The  banks  did  all  that  they  could  to  stoj) 
it.  They  would  not  lend  on  rubber  stocks 
as  collateral.  They  would  not  deal  in  rub- 
ber shares.  The  most  conservative  of  the 
])rivate  banking-houses  stood  for  months  on 
a  refusal  to  execute  gambling  orders.  Hun- 
dreds of  their  best  clients  slipped  away  from 
them;  the  barriers  gradually  broke  down.  The 
orgy  spread  from  the  purlieus  of  the  market 
into  the  best  of  the  pri\  ate  banking-houses. 


Every  day,  long  hours  after  and  before  the 
regular  market  is  at  work,  a  money-mad 
crowd  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
besieges  the  ofhces  of  Mincing  Lane  and 
the  other  little  streets  where  men  deal  in 
paper  tokens  of  value.  Gamblers  from  the 
race-tracks  jostle  clergymen  from  the 
provinces;  silk-hatted  peers  touch  elbows 
with  little  clerks  from  the  mercantile  rows; 
priest  and  courtesan  stand  side  by  side  to 
sign  contracts  for  shares  of  stock  in  unknown 
companies.  There  is  no  class  in  England 
that  has  not  been  infected  —  the  clergy, 
as  usual,  leading  the  race. 

For  it  is  a  gamble  in  which  a  man  may 
go  far  without  much  cash.  You  buy  your 
block  of  stock  and  pledge  yourself  to  pay 
for  it  at  a  "settlement  day,"  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  with  no  present  liability  at  all. 
Then  you  go  home  and  hope  that  the  price 
will  go  up.  You  figure  that  you  will  sell 
if  it  does  —  and  you  are  almost  certain 
that  it  will. 

Nothing  could  be  much  m.ore  seductive 
than  that.  The  people  of  America  have 
heard  this  story  often.  A  hundred  "  promo- 
tion syndicates"  tell  it  every  day.  You  are 
poor.  They  send  you  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  the  Wall  Street  market  is 
closed  to  you  and  every  one  else  but  the 
wealthy.     But  here  —  right   in    your   mail 

—  here  is  the  golden  opportunity.  "We" 
will  sell  you  the  stock  of  the  greatest 
invention  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Here 
is  something  that  will  make  you  rich. 
You  can  buy  it  —  oh,  so  easily!  Ten 
dollars   down,    and  five   dollars   a   month 

—  that's  all!  And  long  before  you  finish 
paying  for  it  it  will  be  worth  many  times 
what  it  cost  you!  The  dividends  alone 
will  meet  your  later  payments!  Was  ever 
such  a  chance  before? 

England  "fell  to  it."  It  has  often  hap- 
pened before.  As  long  ago  as  1720  the 
English  public  bought  the  shares  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  at  a  premium  of  2,000 
per  cent.,  and  saw  it  go  to  pieces  in  a  single 
year.     At  the  same  time  they  bought  (at 
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high  prices)  the  shares  of  a  company  "for 
carrying  on  an  undertaking  of  great  advan- 
tage, but  nobody  to  know  what  it  is";  and 
$5,000,000  of  stock  "for  a  wheel  for  i)er- 
petual  motion." 

Again^  in  1825,  a  simihir  madness  over- 
whelmed the  country  —  only  this  time  it 
was  mining  and  industrial  shares.  It  ended 
in  a  great  panic  in  which  more  than  seventy 
of  London's  banks  went  down.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  English  bankers  try  to 
put  the  brakes  on  speculation  of  this  sort. 

But,  of  all  the  lessons  of  history,  none  can 
compare  with  the  "railway  madness"  of 
1845.  In  a  v^eek  more  than  $500,000,000 
of  railroad  capital  came  out  and  was  taken 
up.  In  a  month  327  railroads  were  char- 
tered, with  a  capital  of  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half.  In  less  than  a  year  the  new 
railroad  capital  amounted  to  the  total  of 
$3,500,000,000. 

Never  was  such  a  madness.  Then,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  Bank  of  England  suddenly 
raised  its  discount  rate,  John  Ashton,  in 
his  "History  of  Gambling,"  quotes  a  para- 
graph from  a  writer  of  the  day: 

"It  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  best 
informed  that  no  other  panic  was  ever  so  fatal 
to  the  middle  class.  It  reached  every  hearth; 
it  saddened  every  heart  in  the  metropolis. 
There  was  scarcely  an  important  town  in  Eng- 
land but  what  beheld  some  wretched  suicide. 
Daughters  delicately  nurtured  went  out  to  seek 
their  bread;  sons  were  recalled  from  academies; 
houseliolds  were  separated;  homes  were  dese- 
crated by  the  emissaries  of  the  law.  There 
was  a  disruption  of  every  social  tie.  The 
debtor's  jails  were  filled  with  promoters; 
Whitecross  Street  was  filled  with  speculators; 
and  the  Queen's  Bench  was  full  to  overflowing. 
Men  who  had  lived  comfortably  and  inde- 
pendently found  themselves  suddenly  respon- 
sible for  sums  they  had  no  means  of  paying. 
In  some  cases  they  yielded  their  all  and  began 
the  world  anew;  in  others  they  left  the  country, 
laughed  at  their  creditors,  and  defied  pursuit." 

The  present  episode  is,  in  many  respects, 
very  like  the  episode  of  1845.  The  rubber 
craze,  hke  the  railroad  craze,  is  based  upon 
the  phenomenal  success  of  a  few  established 
companies,  coupled  with  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  crude  rubber  throughout  the 
world.  "Up-river"  rubber  is  quoted  here 
today  at  $3  a  pound  against  an  average  of 
little  above  $1.15  for  ten  years  past.     This 


is  caused,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  wonder- 
ful increase  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile tires.  Again,  the  rubber  trading 
(like  the  railroad  subscriptions  of  that  day) 
consists  of  contracts  to  pay  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  a  sudden  break,  millions  of 
dollars  must  be  found  by  the  subscribers 
to  pay  their  debts.  The  honest  will  pay 
if  they  have  to  sell  every  standard  stock 
and  bond  they  own,  let  their  homes  go, 
and  "begin  the  world  anew."  The  dis- 
honest will  emigrate,  if  they  can  beat  the 
l)olice  to  the  landing-stage. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  this  rubber 
craze  has  hardly  touched  us.  Half  a  dozen 
little  Central  American  and  South  American 
syndicates  have  appeared  upon  the  Curb  in 
New  York  and  tried  to  "start  something." 
But,  by  chance,  this  very  year  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  Curb  has  some  rules, 
and  two  or  three  men  are  trading  down 
there  who  intend  to  see  that  "the  game" 
is  "straight."  So  the  rubber  boom  makes 
poor  headway.  In  private  circulars  and 
letters  there  is  some  of  it,  but  most  men  are 
wary.  Even  the  greenest  of  the  uninitiated 
seems  to  draw  back. 

We  do  not  gamble  as  our  English  cousins 
do,  out  in  the  open  where  men  may  see. 
In  Los  Angeles,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  mania 
for  oil  shares,  but  it  is  pale  and  insignificant 
beside  the  English  orgy,  or  beside  that  other 
oil  madness  which  centred  around  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  a  few  years  ago.  In  Toronto, 
Qxery  now  and  again,  they  have  a  new  out- 
break of  the  "Cobalt  fever,"  but  it  passes 
quickly  and  wise  men  keep  their  heads. 
The  "wildcats"  enjoy  a  short  life  and 
not  a  very  merry  one  in  the  mining  mar- 
kets of  the  North  these  days,  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Toronto  market  shoot  on  sight.  They 
thrive  better  in  New  York  —  and  there 
are  some  of  them  abroad. 

Only,  below  the  surface,  quietly  and 
insidiously,  a  thousand  little  "get-rich- 
quick"  schemes  creep  into  the  mails  of  this 
nation  month  by  month.  Do  not  forget, 
when  you  find  them  on  your  breakfast-table, 
that  a  list  of  a  million  names  of  "possible 
easy-marks"  can  be  bought  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  all  nicely  classified,  with 
full  addresses  —  and  many  of  them  specifi- 
callv  recommended  as  "alreadv  sold  some- 
thin?."  C.   M.    K. 


HOW  LIFE  INSURANCE  SAVED  A 

BUSINESS 


A  SMALL  manufacturer  in  New  Jer- 
sey fell  into  financial  trouble  this 
last  winter.  His  business  was  per- 
fectly good  —  too  good,  in  fact.  His  orders 
were  so  hea\y  that  he  had  to  go  into  debt 
to  the  bank  far  deeper  than  he  ever  went 
before,  and  the  process  was  so  gradual  that 
he  did  not  know  just  where  he  stood  until 
one  day  his  bank  notified  him  that  it  could 
not  handle  any  more  of  his  paper. 

He  tried  to  make  a  personal  loan  from  an 
acquaintance,  but  when  he  had  told  him 
that  the  bank  was  refusing  him  credit  the 
acquaintance  drew  the  line,  and  the  manu- 
facturer could  not  blame  him.  His  house  was 
already  carrying  as  large  a  mortgage  as  was 
possible.  Talking  it  over  with  a  friend,  he 
put  the  situation  tersely  in  these  words: 

"It  looks  as  though  I  am  going  to  be 
ruined  by  prosperity." 

Once  more  he  tried  the  bank.  The  vice- 
president,  with  whom  he  had  always  been 
on  terms  of  personal  friendship,  sat  down 
and  discussed  the  matter  for  a  full  half-hour. 

An  idea  came  to  the  vice-president :  "  Have 
you  no  life  insurance  in  force  ?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  customer,  "I've 
always  carried  820,000  life  insurance.  I 
took  it  out  when  I  went  into  business,  fif- 
teen years  ago.     I've  always  kept  it  up." 

"Why  don't  you  borrow  on  it  for  six 
months  or  so,  until  you  get  your  loans  here 
shaved  down  a  bit,  and  until  your  deliveries 
catch  up  with  your  orders?  That  ought 
to  be  sound  business." 

"I  never  thought  of  it  as  a  hfe-saver  be- 
fore.    How  much  can  I  get  on  it?" 

The  banker  could  not  answer  the  question. 
He  referred  him  to  an  insurance-broker 
down  the  street,  called  the  latter  on  the 
telephone,  and  made  an  appointment  for  the 
same  afternoon.  The  manufacturer  went 
home  to  lunch  feeling  quite  cheerful. 

The  insurance-man  received  him  that 
afternoon.  The  manufacturer  handed  over 
two  policies  for  Sicooo  each,  written  fif- 
teen years  ago  by  two  separate  companies. 


Both  were  excellent  companies,  of  first-class 
standing  —  one  a  New  York  company,  the 
other  in  the  Middle  West. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  I  can 
get  in  loans  on  these  policies,  or  by  giving 
them  up,"  he  said. 

One  was  a  twenty-year  straight  life  policy. 
The  other  was  an  ordinary  life  policy. 
Both  were  in  mutual  companies.  The 
broker  studied  them,  made  a  few  remarks  to 
himself  as  he  read  the  loan  provisions,  then 
pulled  down  a  little  leather-covered  book 
full  of  figures  and  studied  that.  Finally  he 
turned  to  his  anxious  visitor: 

"I  don't  know  what  these  companies  will 
lend  you.  The  policy  that  this  company  now 
issues  on  the  20-year-payment  plan  Cdlls  for 
a  loan  value  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  of 
83,430.  Your  policy  calls  for  oniy  S860.  This 
other  policy,  if  it  were  issued  now,would  have 
a  loan  value  of  81,360;  but  your  policy  calls 
for  only  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  All  you  can 
get  under  your  rights  is  about  81,300  in  all." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  policies?" 
asked  the  other,  anxiously. 

"I  guess  there  is  nothing  the  matter,"  said 
the  broker,  smiling,  "except  that  they  were 
not  so  liberal  in  those  days  as  they  are  now. 
In  this  20-year  policy, ,  for  example,  there 
is  no  cash  value  stated  at  all  in  the  text, 
but  the  agent  who  sold  it  to  you  seems  to 
have  had  it  indorsed  to  the  effect  that  you 
can  get  certain  cash  values.  I  suppose  there 
was  some  competition." 

"  I  remember  that,"  said  the  other.  "And 
he  said  that  I  was  getting  a  special  favor. 
A  Boston  friend  of  mine  had  advised  me  to 
see  that  there  was  some  cash  value  to  the 
policy  if  I  wanted  to  give  it  up  any  time." 

"You  can  get  a  good  deal  more  for  your 
money  these  days,"  concluded  the  broker, 
"and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  cheated 
so  long  as  you  stick  to  the  well-known 
companies." 

"Yes;  but  what  good  does  that  do  me? 
I  am  not  trying  to  get  more  insurance.  I 
want  to  get  cash.    What  can  I  do  ? " 
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In  the  end  the  broker  offered  to  take  the 
policies  and  do  what  he  could.  He  did  not 
promise  much. 

A  week  kiler  he  called  the  manufacturer 
on  the  telephone.  He  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment, he  said. 

The  worried  citizen  wasted  no  time  in 
getting  down  to  the  insurance  office.  He 
found  that  the  broker  had  arranged  loans 
aggregating  more  than  $4,000.  The  two 
companies  —  both  standard  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  highest  class  —  had  offered, 
under  skilful  persuasion  and  well-directed 
personal  influence,  to  go  beyond  their 
strict  legal  requirements  and  make  loans  on 
the  policies  aggregating  what  the  broker 
called  the  "full  legal  reserve."  He  had  to 
explain  to  his  client  that  this  meant  the  sum 
which  the  company  sets  aside  as  an  invest- 
ment to  safeguard  the  policy.  It  was 
enough,  he  said,  to  amount  to  the  face  value 
of  the  policy  after  a  period  that  is  figured 
as  the  "expected  life"  of  the  insured,  with 
interest  figured  at  3  per  cent. 

It  was  enough.  In  this  particular  case  it 
saved  a  man  from  almost  certain  bank- 
ruptcy, brought  on  by  conditions  that  cer- 
tainly reflected  no  discredit  upon  him. 
Placed  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  it  extended 
his  credit  enough  to  see  him  through  the 
crisis,  and  to-day  his  position  is  solid. 
Within  six  months  —  so  the  broker  says  — 
he  intends  to  pay  oft"  his  insurance  loan. 
Also,  he  intends  to  take  out  more  insurance, 
on  the  most  liberal  policy  that  the  broker 
can  find  for  him. 

His  experience  is  not  at  all  unique.  In 
1907  and  1908  millions  of  dollars  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  insurance  companies  at  5 
per  cent,  on  insurance  policies;  and  in  very 
many  cases  it  was  a  last  resort.  How 
many  business  men  saved  themselves  from 
ruin  by  the  expedient  can  ne\-er  be  known, 
for  men  do  not  advertise  the  fact  that  they 
have  barely  missed  failure  in  the  commercial 
world. 

When  you  buy  insurance,  be  sure  that  you 
study  the  business  end  of  your  contracts. 
Insurance  should  not  be  regarded,  in  most 
cases,  as  a  business  asset;  but  the  man  is 
surely  stupid  who  does  not  most  carefully 
take  account  of  this  feature  of  insurance, 
even  if  he  intends  never  to  take  advantage 
of  it.     It  is  human  nature,  when  the  sun 


shines,  not  to  think  of  storms;  but  it  is  wis- 
dom in  the  business  world  to  lay  u[)  unseen 
treasures  this  side  of  Heaven. 

Of  course  almost  any  agent  will  tell 
you  that  all  comj)anies  are  now  alike,  and 
that  you  get  the  same  cash  values  for  the 
same  premium,  and  the  same  amount  of 
paid-up  insurance  if  you  want  to  quit,  no 
matter  what  standard  company  you  use. 
When  you  have  listened  long  enough,  ask 
for  sample  copies  of  the  kind  of  policy  you 
want,  from  different  companies  —  say  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
any  other  state  you  fancy.  Take  them  home 
and  read  them  over.  If  you  have  a  friend 
who  knows  anything  about  it,  ask  him  for 
half  an  hour  of  his  time. 

By  and  by  you  may  discover  that  many 
of  the  companies  now  have  the  privilege 
of  asking  you  for  three  months'  notice  when 
you  want  to  borrow  from  them.  A  few  have 
not  that  privilege.  Probably  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  companies  will  never 
insist  on  that  ninety-day  clause.  The  only 
time  they  will  insist  upon  it,  perhaps,  is  the 
only  time  you  will  want  to  use  it  —  when 
panic  is  abroad. 

Also,  you  may  make  the  discovery  that  the 
actual  cash-surrender  or  loan  value  stated 
in  the  policy  is  subject  to  certain  surrender- 
charges.  These  charges  vary  widely  in  the 
different  policies,  ranging  in  the  fifth  year, 
for  instance,  from  nothing  to  $10  on  a  thou- 
sand-dollar policy. 

You  will  find  a  few  vital  differences. 
Even  the  premiums  are  different,  in  spite  of 
the  apparently  widespread  idea  that  all  the 
companies  are  now  alike.  The  amount  of 
dividends  that  you  will  receive  will  of  course 
be  different. 

I  have  a  table  of  twenty-eight  companies, 
all  standard  and  all  excellent,  showing  the 
actual  cost  of  similar  policies  issued  in  1906, 
for  the  two  years  1907  and  1908.  This 
"actual  cost"  is  the  premiums  paid  less 
the  dividends  received.  Strange  to  say, 
no  two  of  the  figures  are  alike.  Several 
of  them  are  only  one  cent  apart  on  the 
Si ,000  policy.  The  "actual  cost"  for  two 
years  ranges  from  $44.20  to  S55.86.  This 
fact  is  cited  merely  to  illustrate  that  it  is 
still  necessary  to  read  your  life-insurance 
policy  before  you  buy  it,  if  you  wish  to  be 
intelligent. 


ROOSEVELT   AGAIN? 

A  POLL  OF  1,000  SUBSCRIBERS  TO   -THE  WORLD  S  WORK'  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  UNION 

THE    WORLD'S    WORK     recently  The  letter  of  inquiry  was  as  follows: 

sent  the  following  inquiry,  to  get  a  D^^r  Sir:    Both  those  who  admire  Mr.  Roose- 

measure  of   public    opinion    about  ^^eU  and  those  who  dislike  him  agree  tJmt  he  is 

Mr.   Roosevelt,   to  a   thousand  men  on  its  the    most    persistent    and    energetic    personality 

subscription    list,     di\"ided    about    equally  in  tlie  world;  and,  whether  he  uisJies  to  reenter 

among    all    the    states    in    the    Union  —  to  pnbli<:  life  or  not,  there  is  nire  to  he  a  strong 

about    twenty-three    men    in    each    state,  mo^^ement  in  favor  of  his  doing  so. 

There  was  no  clew  to  the  poHtical  faith  of  ^^  ""^^^  «  '^^^  ^/  P'^'^"^^  ^"^^^  ^/^""^'^"  "'^  ^''^ 

these  men,  and  their  occupations  and  points  ^^"J"^  the  questions  on  tins  sheet  to  i,ooo  suh- 

r      •                         ,                 rr^         11-1  scrioers  to  The  World  s  Work,  almost  equally 

of    view    were    vmknown.     Ihe    Worlds      j-  -j  j  ,7      ,  ,  j         „  -ii   ,1 1 

-.,           ...                 1-1           ,  divided  among  the  states;  and  we   unit   thank 

Work,  m  fact,  knew  nothmg  about  them.  ,,^^  ,y^^  ^;  ^^  ^,-^  ^^^^  ^^  ^„^^,^^  if^ 

except   that   their   names   are   on   its   sub- 
scription-list and  that  thev  are.   therefore.  '^^^   questions   were: 
men    of    intelligence.     Probably    no  better  ^-    -^^'"^  "'««  ''^S^rd  ^fr.  Roosevelt  as  a  spec- 
measure  could  be  made  of  present  pubhc  tacidar  and  disturbing  force  in  public  life,  and  they 
onininn  think  that  talk  of  himjor  tJie  Presidency  again  is 

T       11        ^         1-                        -J            c  follv  or  worse.     Do  you  hold  this  opinion? 

In  all,  426  rephes  were  received  —  a  few  -^     '                          -^                      f. 

failing  to  answer  aU  the  questions.     Answers  There  were  382  answers  to  this  question 

came  back  from  every  state  and  terr^tor^•  -353  no;  29  yes.     In  other  words,  nearly 

and  from  the  District  of  Columbia.            '  ^3  to  i  were  favorable  to  considenng  him 

Every  man  addressed  was  asked  to  tell  fo'"  ^^e  Presidency  again, 

his     profession     or     occupation;  and     the  ^^-     Others  — some  who  admire  Mr.  Roose- 

answers  show  almost  ever}^  kind  of  occupa-  '''^^  and  some  who  do  not  — think  tJmt  he  ought 

tion  that  intelhgent  men  have.     There  were:  ^^  ^^^\"  ^f  ,/  f"'f'''i  ^''  ^^''  Presidency 

°  because  he  held  the  office  for  seven  years.     Do 

Merchants,  traders,  brokers,  etc.       ...     41  you  hold  this  opinion? 

Lawyers,  judges,  court-clerks        ....     37  '    ^j^^^^  ^,^^^          ^^^^^.^^3  ^^  t^i^  c^n^smn 

Railroad  men,  trom  presidents  to  locomo-  .      ^ '  ^    ^,       .    ^              ^  , 

tive  engineers  14—310  no;  69  yes.     That  is  to  say,  only  i  in 

Teachers,    from  universitv    presidents    to  ^^out  4^   persons  regard  the  "third  term" 

public-school  teachers 41  or  any  other  reason  as  a  good  reason  for 

Farmers,  stock-raisers,  etc 57  keeping  him  out  of  the  White  House  again. 

Builders,  contractors,  engineers,  etc.      .     .     12  ///.     QtJier  men  regard  him  as  a  great  moral 

Physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  etc.     ...     26  force,   as   a   quickener   of  the   tuition's   energy. 

Editors,  authors,  publishers,  printers,  etc.    .21  as  the  presen-er  of  our  national  wealth,  as  the 

Clergymen 13  necessary  leader  of  tJie  people  who  are  denied 

Bankers,  bank  officers,  etc 30  a  square  deal  because  of  the  undue  power  of  privi- 

Lumber  and  mining  men 12  i^g^  and  capital,  both  in  industry  and  in  goi-ern- 

Real  estate,  insurance,  etc 21  ,„^/^-  and  they  think  that  lie,  better  tJian  any 

In   addition   to   these  there  were  one  or  two  otli^r  man,   can  restrain  the   "predatory  rich" 

electricians,     carpenters,     blacksmiths,     liven,--  and  so  use  the  powers  of  the  goi'erntnent  as  to  give 

men,   tailors,   laundr>'men,   undertakers,   sculp-  every  class  its  proper  privileges  and  no   nwre 

tors,    capitalists,    police-lieutenants,   secretaries  than    its   proper    burdens.     Do    yoii^   hold   this 

of    the    Young    Men's    Christian    Association,  opinion  and  are  you  in  favor  of  his  becoming 

and  "retired."  President  again? 

All  but  one  who  answered  this  inquir}-  To    this    direct    question    whether    they 

wrote  seriously;  and  most  of  them  wrote  full  want  him  for  President  again  there  were 

explanations  of  their  own  opinions  and  re-  375  answers  —  292  yes;    and  83  no.     In  a 

ports  of  public  opinion  in  their  communities,  word,  about  3'  to  i  are  in  favor  of  his  elec- 
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tion  again.  Among  these  there  are  of  course 
a  considerable  number  of  Democrats. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  questions  a 
number  of  general  in([uiries  were  made,  and 
the  answers  to  them  throw  light  on  the 
general  drift  of  ojiinion. 

One  of  these  (luestions  was: 

"What  proportion  of  Republkans  and  Inde- 
pendents in  your  community  wish  him  again 
to  he  President)'" 

The  answers  to  this  cover  a  wide  range 
of  opinion,  but  in  the  total  they  show  a  large 
preponderance  of  favorable  opinion  —  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated  from  the  answers, 
which  took  many  forms,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  Republicans  are  thought  to  favor  him. 

Another  question  was: 

"How  is  he  regarded  by  the  Democrats  of 
your  community?" 

Almost  without  exception  the  answers 
show  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  most  highly 
thought  of  by  the  Democrats.  Many  an- 
swers show  that  a  large  number  of  Demo- 
crats will  vote  for  him.  Especially  are  such 
expressions  of  opinion  frequent  in  the  South. 

Another  general  question  asked  was  this: 

"If  you  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  not 
again  be  President,  how  could  he  best  use  his 
continued  popularity  for  the  public  welfare?" 

The  answers  to  this  take  a  wide  range: 

United  States  Senator  from  New  York     .  103 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives    .  1 7 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  16 

Writer  and  editor 32 

Governor  of  New  York 7 

Head  of  a  university 4 

Secretary  of  State 4 

Private  citizen                 7 

One  or  two  think  that  he  should  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; at  the  head  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
preacher;  Mayor  of  New  York  City;  per- 
manent head  of  the  House  of  Governors. 

From  the  reading  of  all  these  replies  and 
letters  one  gets  several  very  definite  impres- 
sions. In  New  England  they  show  a  sort 
of  hesitancy  of  opinion  —  with  a   leaning 


toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  rather  than  an 
enthusiasm  for  him.  In  New  York  the 
replies  rellect  i)ublic  o{)inion  j)retty  accu- 
rately—  "big  business,"  as  one  man  ex- 
presses it,  is  afraid,  but  the  common  man 
believes  in  him.  In  the  Middle  West  there 
is  a  very  strong  Roosevelt  feeling,  with  a 
minority  earnest  in  opposition  to  him.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  the 
pro-Roosevelt  enthusiasm  is  almost  universal. 

One  of  the  strongest  impressions  is  got 
from  reading  the  answers  that  come  from  the 
Southern  States.  Most  of  these  are  written 
by  Democrats;  and  a  very  large  number  of 
them  declare  that  they  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Roosevelt  President  again,  but  many  of 
them  request  that  their  names  be  not 
published.  More  such  requests  for  anony- 
mity come  from  the  South  than  from  all 
the  rest  of  the    Union. 

The  information  is  volunteered  in  a  good 
many  answers  that  President  Taft  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people  —  not  in  his 
intentions,  but  in  his  accomplishments. 
Most  of  these  men  speak  of  the  changed 
public  attitude  toward  the  President  with 
regret.  A  few — half-jocularly  —  reproach 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  "putting  off  Taft  on  us." 
A  few  resent  the  mention  of  any  possible 
candidate  till  Mr.  Taft  has  had  full  time 
to  prove  himself. 

The  overwhelming  impression  is  that  "the 
square  deal"  has  taken  hold  on  the  masses. 
Men  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands,  as 
no  other  man  stands,  for  the  rights  of  the 
common  man.  In  the  West  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  also  for  Conservation. 

If  the  national  Republican  convention 
were  to  meet  now,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  nominated 
—  whether  he  wishes  to  be  or  not. 

This  whole  magazine  could  be  filled 
even  with  brief  extracts  from  these  replies. 
The  following  quotations  are  selected  as  fair 
samples;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  give  the 
same  general  impressions  that  the  reading 
of  the  whole  correspondence  would  give. 


FROM   NEW  ENGLAND 


"Personally  I  am  an  'Independent,'  Demo- 
cratic side,  but  I  wouldn't  hesitate  long  to  vote 
any  ticket  offering  the  nearest  to  '  a  square  deal' 
to  the  country.     I  never  admired  Mr.  Roose- 


velt until  after  (or  just  before,  possibly)  his 
election  by  popular  vote,  but  I  have  learned  to 
admire  him  in  many  ways  through  his  talks, 
writings,     actions,    and    through    those    who 
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didn't    and    who    do    not   like    him." — Maine 
business  manager. 

"Yes  and  yes.  The  results  of  his  work  and 
influence  have  been  most  healthful,  not  only  to 
this  country  but  to  the  world.  He  commands 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  every  nation  on 
the  globe."  —  John  C.  Crowell,  Winchester, 
N.  H. — farmer. 

"There  is  a  time  for  everything.  In  my  opinion 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  time  as  President  is  in  the  past. 
He  did  a  great  work — one  that  no  other  Amer- 
ican,ver}"  likely, could  have  done — but  his  method 
of  work  is  no  longer  needed." — Vermont  lawyer. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  leave  to  any  one  man  the 
decision  as  to  which  rich  are  predatory  and 
which  not." —  Massachusetts  lawyer. 

"No,  and  I  believe  a  man  like  Mr.  Taft,  with 
the  support  of  Roosevelt,  is  better  adapted  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  Roosevelt  was  the 
best  man  to  initiate." — William  H.  Gcnx,  Salem, 
Mass. —  manager  manufacturing  corporation. 


"The  one  politician  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  I  am  for  him  again  —  most  assuredly. 
It  would  be  folly  to  run  a  chance  of  defeat 
through  political  intrigues  of  Aldrich  et  al." 
—  Rhode  Island  traveling  salesnuxn. 

"I  regard  him  as  a  great  moral  force,  but  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  be  President  again.  He  is  a 
preacher  of  national  righteousness.  As  such 
he  has  elevated  the  moral  tone  in  business  and 
politics,  but  he  is  sometimes  a  law  unto  himself. 
He  needs  to  be  restrained,  even  in  his  good 
impulses,  by  powers  outside  himself.  As  Presi- 
dent there  is  nothing  to  restrain  him  but  public 
opinion." — /.  A.  Beddle,  Waterbury,  Conn. — 
clergyman. 

"A  great  moral  force,  who  can  now  do  his 
work  better  outside  the  White  House  than  in  it." 
— Dr.  C.  P.  Botsford,  Hartford,  Conn. — physician. 

"Yes.  Because  he  is  the  first  man  as  Presi- 
dent since  Lincoln  who  openly  dared  to  be  a 
serv'ant  to  the  people." — Solon  H.  Borglum, 
Norwalk,  Conn. —  sculptor. 


FROM  SOME  EASTERN  STATES 


"Personally  I  prefer  the  more  philosophical 
and  gentlemanly  Taft,  but  Taft  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  'necessary 
leader,'  not  because  he  is  more  able  —  except 
as  to  abilit}'  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm 
in  his  support  —  more  patriotic,  more  con- 
scientious, more  devoted  to  the  so-called  Roose- 
velt policies  than  Mr.  Taft  or  a  lot  of  other  men, 
but  simply  because  the  people  like  to  follow 
him."  —  C.  E.  Lewis,  Maxwelton,  W.  Va.  — 
farmer. 

"He  has  done  more  than  any  man  since  Lin- 
coln for  the  common  people,  who  do  not  know- 
how  to  govern  themselves.  I  favor  him  for 
President  again.  —  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  vice- 
president  National  bank. 

"The  masses  want  him  and  will  demand  him." 
—  Pennsylvania  merchant. 

"His  noise  is  music  to  every  patriotic  citizen. 
Washington  —  Lincoln  —  Roosevelt." —  Penn- 
sylvania lawyer. 

"He  was  a  necessary  evil  —  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  He  had  a  new- 
mode  of  handhng  problems  for  the  general  good 
of  the  pubUc.  But  I  think  he  has  fulfilled 
his  mission." — Pennsylvania  right-of-way  man. 


"He  was  raised  up  to  do  a  certain  work  at  a 
needed  time,  and  we  can  stand  more  of  him." — 
Pennsylvania  textile  manufacturer . 

"I  do  not  believe  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  perfect.  But  although  he  is  given  to  snap- 
judgment,  as  a  ver}'  energetic  man  usually  is,  I 
believe  he  has  few  known  equals  as  an  all- 
round  man." — New  York  City  —  lieutenant 
New  York  police  department. 

"I  am  surprised  that  The  World's  Work 
should  consider  taking  up  and  pursuing  this 
insane  Roosevelt  craze.  The  best  way  for  the 
country  to  sober  him  is  to  say  nothing  about  him. 
I  don't  understand  why  ever)-  paper  in  the 
countr)'  continually  wants  to  harp  on  Roosevelt. 
He  has  had  his  day  and  now  he  is  a  private 
citizen,  the  same  as  you  or  I,  and  should  have 
no  more  notoriety.  .  .  .  You  would  please 
me  if  you  would  abandon  the  whole  subject  and 
let  Roosevelt  pay  for  his  own  advertising  like 
any  other  private  citizen  if  he  wants  it." — A'ew 
York  City  printer. 

"Yes:  I  favor  his  again  becoming  President 
because  I  am  con\inced  of  his  fairness  between 
man  and  man,  and  believe  his  past  experience 
would  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of 
citizens." — James  P.  Hayes,  Mount  Vernon, 
X.  Y. —  sales  mafia ger. 
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"1  regret  to  admit  that  conditions  in  tliis 
country  make  it  im|>erative  that  Roosevelt  be 
again  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  .  .  . 
We  need  a  man  at  Washington  who  is  large 
enough  intellectually  to  see  that  while  corporate 
intluences  are  protected  under  the  law  they 
do  not  absorb  everything  in  sight;  for  if  certain 


kinds  of  aggression  continue,  then  we  shall  see 
a  wave  of  Socialism  sweep  the  country,  and 
with  incompetents  and  theorists  in  the  saddle 
the  conditions  will  be  inlinitely  worse  and  it 
will  take  many  years  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  incompetence." — New  York  City  editor, 
author,  publisher. 


FROM   THE  MIDDLE   WEST 


"Democrats  have  as  little  to  say  against  him 
now  as  against  Lincoln.  If  he  should  run  again 
they  w-Quld  regard  his  election  as  certain." 
— Olno. 

"We  need  Roosevelt  or  Rooseveltism — a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  meet  rhinos  and  lions."  — 
Ohio — general  manager  of  a  telephone  company. 

"I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I  am  for  Roosevelt. 
He  delivered  the  goods.  When  a  man  can  do 
what  he  has  done,  let  him  keep  at  it.  He  is  for 
the  people  and  he  is  the  man  to  handle  the  trusts 
and  unions."  —  Ohio. 

"He  is  a  disturber,  but  he  disturbs  those 
that  ought  to  be  disturbed."  —  Roy  Dustin, 
Cleveland,  O.  —  clerk. 

"Because  he  does  things;  always  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  as  his  sole  guide;  this  always 
based  on  the  right.''  ■ —  Indiana  farmer. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  him  for  President  because 
I  believe  he  will  be  just  to  all.  I  belong  to  the 
laboring  class  and  I  believe  the  large  proportion 
of  this  class  will  support  him,  regardless  of 
party."  —  James  Conner,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
—  locomotive  engineer. 

"He  let  the  Steel  Trust  gobble  up  its  only 
rival  when  a  word  from  him  would  have  made 
such  a  deal  impossible.  When  it  comes  to  deeds 
he  has  never  made  good.  But  he's  a  dandy 
splurger.  .  .  .  He  is  immense  with  his 
mouth,  but  the  predatory  rich  never  dug  so  deep 
into  the  people's  pockets  as  under  his  regime." — 
Frank  W.  Ball,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — fanner. 

"I  am  willing  that  he  become  President  again, 
but  not  anxious."  —  Michigan  bank  cashier. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  across 
Wisconsin  and  Mnnesota,  and  in  talking  with 
men  on  the  train  as  I  met  them  and  asking 
them  what  about  Roosevelt  and  the  Presidency, 
the  answer  in  ei'cry  instance  was  that  he  could 
not  help  being  President  again."  —  Wisconsin 
civil  engineer. 


"He  is  the  finest  product  of  American  citizen- 
ship that  we  have  seen  in  these  late  days,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Middle  West 
are  aware  of  that  fact  and  don't  hesitate  to  say 
so  when  called  upon  for  an  opinion."  —  Illinois 
manufacturer. 

"The  country  and  the  people  need  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  'Wall  Street.'  By  all 
means  let  us  have  him  as  President  —  for  life,  if 
needs  be.  Personally,  I  am  a  Democrat  and 
have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  (excepting 
when  an  opportunity  arises  to  vote  for  Roose- 
velt)." —  Illinois  retail  coal  dealer. 

"Cannot  decide  yet  whether  I  am  in  favor 
of  his  becoming  President  again.  I  think  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  the  conviction  that  his  mission  in 
the  world  is  to  try  to  raise  the  lower  strata  of 
society  to  a  higher  plane  of  living,  to  defend 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  real  equality  among  men."  —  Dr.  J. 
M.  G.  Carter,  Chicago,  III.  —  physician. 

"The  opposition  to  him  is  strong,  but  not 
numerically.  Nearly  all  the  men  of  important 
business  and  financial  interests  whom  I  talk 
with  think  him  unsafe,  and  many  regard  him  as 
insincere.  Unless  the  Colonel  blunders  worse 
than  he  has  yet  —  that  is,  in  a  way  to  affect 
his  popularity — he  is  very  likely  to  be  President 
again.  I  deplore  the  portent."  —  Williafn 
Horace  Brown,  Chicago,  III. 

"Roosevelt  is  no  respector  of  persons;  high 
position  or  great  wealth  did  not  in  any  way 
shield  those  who  transgressed.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  greatest  thing  he  has  done  is 
the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the  people  to 
a  higher  standard  of  civic  and  moral  life."  — 
Walter    F.    Brooks,    Mankato,    Minn.  —  civil 


engineer. 


"A  great  big  bluster." 
retired. 


Iowa  court  reporter, 


"  I  am  more  than  ever  in  favor  of  his  becoming 
President  again  since  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
The  Captains  of  Industrj'  and  millionaires  all 
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sit  up  and  take  notice  when  he  speaks  on  any 
industrial  or  financial  question.  He  is  as 
independent  as  George  HI.  and  as  honest  as 
George  Washington."  —  F.  D.  Babcock,  Ida 
Grove,  la. —  secretary  fire  insurance  company. 

"Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  give  everj^body  a 
square  deal,  rich  and  poor.  If  he  will  not  be 
President  again,  I  am  in  favor  of  his  being  a 
guardian  over  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Ballinger." 
—  George  L.  Cummings,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

"I  am  firmly  con\-inced  that  he  is  the  greatest 
li\'ing  American  —  that  he  represents  policies 
that  will  be  more  nearly  conducive  to  the  public 
good  than  any  other  man  in  the  public  eye."  — 
Ernest  S.  McKinley,  Neosho,  Mo.  —  county 
superintendent  public  schools. 

"He  has  made  mistakes  —  Taft,  for  instance; 
but  no  man  can  do  many  things  without  some 
errors.  He  caused  one  of  the  greatest  panics 
we  ever  had;  whenever  his  policies  are  again 
threatening,  the  panic  \rill  recur.  The  moneyed 
men  of  this  country  will  again  close  up  factor)- 
and  market  whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  give 
the  poor  'a  square  deal.'  I  am  for  him  for 
President  again."  —  C  C.  Cummings,  Joplin, 
Mo.  —  surgeon. 

"I  think  he  will  be  a  great  leader  of  the 
people's  thought  and  action  and  that  we  shall 
accomplish  as  much,  perhaps  more,  without  his 
being  President,  which  oflace  has  its  limitations 
on  leadership."  —  G.  H.  Glotfelter,  Emporia, 
Kan.  —  znce-president  Kansas  State  Normal 
School. 

"There  are  many  of  us  here  who  believe  that 
if  Taft  could  only  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  he  would  be  all  one  could  desire.  But 
he  seems  to  us  to  be  only  '  a  good  fellow,'  wishing 
only  to  please.  Taft  cannot  see  beyond  his 
own  en\-ironment,  as  Roosevelt  can.  Roosevelt 
understands  the  people,  understands  them 
better  than  they  understand  themselves.  And 
that  is  the  main  reason  why  we  are  with  Roose- 
velt."—  E.  W.  Drowatzky,  Wichita,  Kan. — 
millivright  foreman. 

"I  consider  him  the  greatest  President 
America  ever  had  except  Lincoln,  and  he  is  the 
equal  of  Lincoln  and  he  is  the  world's  greatest 


li-ving  statesman  and  none  in  the  past  have  ever 
excelled  him."  —  W .  A.  S.  Bird,  Topeka,  Kan. 

—  attorney  and  agriculturist. 

"Although  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  man, 
I  think  that  this  country  can  produce  more  great 
men  than  one."  —  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

"I  am  an  evangelist  and  travel  over  the 
United  States  a  great  deal.  Everywhere  the 
people,  except  bigoted  partisans,  regard  him 
as  the  very  personification  of  '  the  square  deal.'  " 

—  Ret'.  J.  Edward  Wolfe,  Vinita,  Okla. 

"1  believe  in  making  him  President  again 
for  the  single  reason  that  he  is  able  to  rally  the 
public  to  any  measure  he  advocates,  and  he  gets 
results.  He  is  the  product  of  the  public  press. 
Still  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  public  and, 
with  the  public  back  of  him,  would  be  able  to 
accompHsh  more  than  some  more  able  men." 

—  Otto  L.  Kaas,  Britton,  S.  Dak. —  attorney. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  show  hero-worship  in  any 
degree,  but  my  admiration  of  ^Ir.  Roosevelt 
would  make  it  appear  so;  but  I  have  watched 
the  man  from  the  time  he  lived  upon  the  plains 
of  North  Dakota  as  a  cowboy  to  the  present  time, 
when  he  has  just  shown  the  high  spirit  and 
greatest  American  manhood  possible  in  refusing 
to  meet  the  Pope  with  any  papal  restrictions 
placed  upon  him.  In  the  wild  and  woolly  West 
as  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  in  his  early  life  and 
now,  he  wins  men  by  doing  good  and  being 
great,  and  he  has  yet  many  years  of  usefulness, 
and  the  American  people  can  trust  Theodore 
Roosei'elt.''  —  Dr.  R.  D.  Jennings,  Hot  Springs, 
S.  Dak. —  physician. 

"We  hke  his  fresh  and  fighting  qualities." 

—  South  Dakota  physician. 

"We  need  him.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  as  Roosevelt  has.  His  manhood 
is  shown'in  the  recent  incident  when  he  refused 
to  Aisit  the  Pope  rather  than  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions that  would  infringe  on  his  right  to  go 
where  he  pleased  and  speak  whenever  he 
wished.  By  way  of  a  joke:  The  most  I  have 
against  Roosevelt  is  his  championship  of  Taft 
and  securing  him  his  present  job."  —  Dr.  W.  T. 
Cain,  Underwood,  N.  Dak.  —  physician. 


FROM  THE  WESTERN  STATES 


"  I  think  him  the  greatest  American  the  nation 
has  produced  since  Lincoln,  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative of  American  force  and  energy  that 


has  made  us  a  great  nation,  a  true  believer  in 
the  square  deal  for  all,  with  the  honesty,  ability, 
and  firmness  necessary  to  withstand  the  on- 
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slaught  of  special  interests.  I  l)clieve  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Montana  think  as 
I  do,  regardless  of  party  lines." —  Joseph 
Meredith,  Lewiston,  Mont.  —  general  superin- 
tendent "A'ru'  Year"  mines. 

"First,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  such  questions  as  irrigation,  forest 
reserves,  conservation  of  mineral  resources,  and 
range  conditions.  Second,  I  believe  him  able  to 
successfully  cope  with  any  situation  that  might 
arise." —  Alfred    Cochran,    Thermopolis,    IVyo. 

—  ranchman  and  stock-grower. 

"We  have  our  own  problem  here,  a  matter 
of  irrigating  public  lands.  It  has  been  held 
up  and  delayed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  state 
matter,  but  concerns  the  National  Government 
in  that  it  has  to  do  with  lands  ceded  by  the 
Indians.  We  feel  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  were 
President  we  would  receive  more  consider- 
ation and  assistance  from  Washington  than 
we  now  do.  This  opinion  is  expressed  many 
times." — J.  J.  Jeu'ett,  Riverton,  Wyo. — 
lumber  dealer. 

"I  am  not  a  politician,  but  a  plain  business 
man.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  idol  of  the  common 
people,  and,  from  recent  experiences,  their  only 
hope  in  the  tight  against  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests. I  fully  indorse  the  conservation  policy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Pinchot."— W^. 
C.    Jay,    Denver,  Colo. —  electrician. 

"He  stands  for  the  great  Middle  Class,  the 
strength  of  any  nation,  and  would  protect  that 
class  from  the  '  predatory  rich '  on  the  one  side 
and  the  leveling  Socialist  on  the  other."  — 
Charles    S.    Langstroth,    Silver    City,   N.   M. 

—  owner  oj'  "Cold  Spring  Ranch." 

"If  some  other  man  would  come  forward  that 
could  and  would  carry  out  the  reforms  needed 
and  demanded  by  the  times  and  conditions, 
I  w-ould  be  for  him,  but  he  don't  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming. They  all  seem  to  be  afraid,  but  Roose- 
velt. The  court  methods  and  law  practice  need 
radical  changes.  When  he  suggests  that  a 
matter  be  done  he  sees  that  it  is  done.  That's 
what  we  want  —  action.  —  Alex.  J.  Nisbet, 
Roswell,  X.  M. —  lawyer. 

"Emphatically,  XO.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
endowed  with  natural  ability  beyond  that  of 
thousands  of  other  men.  His  fame  rests 
upon  skilful  advertising  rather  than  real  merit. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  conservation  policies  are  to  be 
commended." — John  T.  McClure,  Roswell, 
N.  M. —  attorney. 


"I  am  not  convinced  that  his  election  would 
be  best  now  —  because  I  tjclieve  that  the 
thorough  overthrow  and  demolishing  of  the 
so-called  regular  Republicans  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  people  now. —  Samuel  G. 
Johnson,   Poland,   Ariz. —  mine  superintendent. 

"In  my  frequent  travels  through  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  I  find  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  the  hour." —  E. 
Rammelmeyer,  Frisco,  Utah  —  mining  engineer. 

"Too  big  a  man  for  anything  but  the  Nation's 
Chief  Magistrate  for  another  term.  We  need 
him." — Brigham  City,   Utah — lawyer. 

"He  certainly  is  a  great  moral  force,  but 
surely  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  this  great 
country's  citizens  who  is  capable  of  properly 
handling  the  momentous  questions  mentioned. 
He  did  well,  but  there  are  others." — A.  G. 
Raycraft,  Democrat,  ManJmttan,  Xev.  —  mining. 

"The  strongest  man  of  the  age — a  combi- 
nation of  a  true  statesman  and  astute  politician, 
a  man  who  was,  and  would  be  if  again  elected, 
a  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  not  of  the 
G.  O.  P.,  as  our  present  incumbent  is.  A  man 
of  the  people  who  happens  to  belong  to  the 
Republican  party." —  Dr.  George  W.  Beeler, 
Seattle,  Wash.  —  physician. 

"The  trend  of  the  times  in  this  section  of 
country  is  toward  Socialism.  I  believe  that 
Roosevelt  can  see  that  every  time  a  corporation 
evades  a  fine,  every  time  that  a  corporation  is 
brought  into  court  and  the  Government  is  defied, 
it  turns  hundreds  of  working  and  middle-class 
people  to  Socialism." — Washington  editor. 

"He  has  had  the  honor,  and  has  inaugurated 
and  \atalized  his  policies.  It  is  harmful  to 
centralize  the  virtue  of  citizenship  in  one  man 
too  much,  and  it  is  vital  to  national  greatness 
to  seek  out,  develop,  and  prefer  many.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  influence  as  a  private  citizen  may 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  this  end.  He  would 
surrender  much,  if  not  all,  of  opportunity  by 
again  becoming  President." —  John  T.  Morri- 
son, Boise,  Idaho  —  attorney. 

"I  am  for  him  because  he  has  the  backbone 
to  give  the  common  people  a  'square  deal.' 
He  has  the  will  power  to  do  right  regardless  of 
the  political  bosses."  —  Malheur,  Ore.  capitalist. 

"He  is  to-day  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 
Of  us  all  —  the  pious,  the  politician,  the  shrewd 
business   man,  the  'gum-shoe'  statesman,  the 
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'gum-shoe"  diplomat,  the  sentimentalist  —  he 
asks  the  point  blank  question,  'What  is  the 
kernel  in  the  nut?'"  —  California  orange 
grower. 

"We  would  like  to  see  ]Mr.  Roosevelt  estab- 
lish this  precedent:  Through  an  open  letter  to 
World's  Work,  Collier's,  Hampton's,  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  American,  Everybody's,  and 
Success,  stating  that  if  the  great  masses  of 
common  people  of  this  Republic  desired  that  he 
would  be  their  next  President  and  serve  their 
interest  if   they  nominated   and   elected   him. 


that  he  would  not  spend  one  dollar  to  secure 
the  ofl&ce:  that  he  would  not  make  one  speech; 
that  he  must  be  the  people's  choice  and  if 
elected  he  would  ser\'e  their  interests.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  only  man  in  the  United  States 
who  has  the  power  and  strength  to  do  it." — 
Signed  by  25  tnen  of  Xiles,  Calif. 

"I  think  he  is  the  most  forceful  personality 
in  the  world  to-day  and  the  best  qualified  to 
fill  the  ofiice,  possessing  all  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  a  great  leader,  and  honest." — Mark 
Bugbee,  Ferndale,  Calif.  —  blacksmith. 


FROM    THE    SOUTHERX    ST.\TES 


"Yes;  I  am  'crazj''  about  Roosevelt,  and  I  do 
not  care  who  knows  it." —  Rt.  Rrr.  Charles  H. 
Mohr  —  president  St.   Leo   College,   Florida. 

"Yes;  I  am  in  favor  of  his  becoming  Presi- 
dent again."  —  Alabama  president  of  a  large 
industrial  company. 

"Yes;  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  people." 
diaries  M.  Elam,  Wise,  Va.  —  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

"No;  while  he  accomplished  much  good  as 
President,  his  acts  were  uncertain,  often  impul- 
sive, and  sometimes  rash  to  an  extent  that 
might  make  him  a  dangerous  President.'' — 
Virgi7iici  batik  president. 

"Yes;  while  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  have 
never  voted  the  Repubhcan  ticket  (in  national 
elections),  I  believe  the  countrj-  is  in  need  of  a 
man  of  his  personality  —  especially  at  this 
time.  I  would  therefore  vote  for  him." — Vir- 
ginia —  assistant  treasurer  of  an  iron  company. 

"It  is  my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly 
every  business  man  with  whom  I  have  talked  on 
the  subject,  that  !Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  strongest 
possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  sight 
to-day,  and  that  he  would  get  a  large  following 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  Democracy.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  us  feel  that  there  is 
enough  in  his  past  record  as  President  to  make 
Mr.  Roosevelt  a  probable  factor  in  further  dis- 
turbances of  our  commercial  peace."  — Rich- 
mond, Va. 

"His  term  as  President  was  the  most  satis- 
factory to  me  of  any  of  the  Presidents  in  my 
memory.  The  only  criticism  I  could  offer  was 
his  acti\ity  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Taft  —  to  nominate 
him,  then  to  elect  him." — John  C.  Myers, 
Broadway,  Va.  — farmer. 


"The  nation  does  not  need  its  energy  quick- 
ened. It  needs  a  rest.  Our  present  President 
is  the  best  President  of  recent  times,  only  the 
'interests'  own  the  two  legislative  bodies,  and  it 
needs  the  'big  stick'  to  make  them  sit  down  in 
their  places."  —  West  Xorfolk,  Va. 

"Yes;  in  spite  of  my  third- term  prejudices. 
Roosevelt  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  Republican 
by  the  average  Democrat  of  the  South.  His 
personalir\-  lifts  him  above  partisan  estimate." 

—  Virginia  college  president. 

"Yes;  Roosevelt  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
moral  force.  He  always  waged  war  upon 
undue  pri\'ileges,  whether  of  capital  or  labor, 
and  always  expounded  the  gospel  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities;  and  he  would,  I  believe, 
always  exercise  his  energies,  according  to  his 
lights,  in  the  reduction  of  pri\-ileges  and  the 
equalization  of  burdens.  And  he  has  the  power 
of  carrying  the  people  with  him  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  President  of  modern  times." 

—  R.  W.  Mackreth,  Ivy  Depot,  Va. — farmer. 

"We  want  to  keep  as  far  from  a  dictator  as 
possible.  History'  may  repeat  itself." — M.  F. 
Jones,   Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  merchant. 

"He  is  the  greatest  man  in  America.  I  am 
a  Roosevelt  Democrat." —  Charles  F.  Lambeth, 
Thomasville,  X .  C. —  manufacturer. 

"Yes;  in  this  day  and  time  the  wealth  of 
.\merica  is  getting  into  too  few  hands,  and  we 
need  some  strong  force  to  protect  the  weak." 

—  Asa  O.  Mann,  Brownsville,  Tenn. — farmer. 

"He  is  to-day  more  beloved  by  the  people 
than  he  ever  was.  Personally  I  admire  him 
because  he  is  not  a  pohtician.  The  politicians 
are  a  greater  menace  to  the  industrial  prog- 
ress than  the  walking  delegates  of  the  labor- 
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unions."  —  I'mncsstr  —  sirrclary  and  lrrasnnr  "  I  li;ive  talked  with  many  of  our  Ii-ading  men, 

of  a  manii/(Ufiirin}^  (onipany.  and    llicy   are   all   in  favor   of   Mr.    Roosevelt 

t)ec()ming   our    national    leader  aj^ain;  Letause 

"Most    |)iM)|)lc    in    'reniu'ssee,    I    think,    are       of  his  stern  (jiialities,  they  feel  that  he  is  a  man 

lookinu    loruard    lo    liu-    limewiu-n    Roosi'vcH       among  men.     ( )ur  hesi  men  are  disf^usted  with 


Li.|.yriyhleab>  I  i 


"  THE    BIG    STICK  " 
"  I  am  not  a  sentimentalist.      I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  invoking  the  big  stick  if  it  is  necessary  '' 

will  return  —  take  charge  of  the  G.  O.  P.,  and  the  workings  of  Congress  during  the  past  year, 

give    the    people   some    'genuine'    (not   make-  and   are   against   Mr.   Cannon   and  his  work, 

believe)    reform.     We   believe   he   is   the   only  Mr.  Roosevelt  while  President  gave  the  narion 

Republican    big    enough    to    do   it."  —  A.    D.  a  new  vision  of  freedom  and  liberty,  and  if  the 

Eatherly,    Monterey,     Venn.  —  president    of   a  people  (common)  do  not  receive  more  recogni- 

coal  company.  tion  as  to  their  wants  and  feelings,  a  new  party 
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riiotograph  by  Bro"  n  Bros. 

"THE   SQUARE   DEAL" 
The  ■  business'  which  is  hurt  by  the  movement  for  honestv  is  the  kind  of  business  which,  in  the  long  run,  it 

pays  the  country'  to  have  hurt " 
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will  he  formed;  or,  if  tin-  |)r(i|)cr  Icjuler  arises 
among  (lie  Demoiratir  parly,  ihe  |)eoi)le  will 
he  sure  to  follow."  -  AVr.  II'.  .V.  Budianiui. 
.1  olinson  C  'ily,   I'nin. 

"He,  ahove  all  other  men  of  our  time,  has 
given  practical  demonstration  of  his  endeavors 
along  many  lines  of  suhslanlial  reform.  He 
would   have   the   voles  of   three-fourths    of   llic 


Di--lK'liever>  in 


I  ..].yris;htta  by  riuUrwon.l  ,V  riuleriv.i...l 

WITH   }OH\    MIIR 
nalure-fakers."    the  "yellow  journalism"  of  iIk 
«oo<ls,  and  in  "  muck-rakers  " 


C  <)liyrit;lu<-a  by  riinolinst 

■'.NO   MOLLVCODDLK" 
1  believe  heartily  in  sport.     I  believe  in  outdoor  games,  and  I 
do  not  mind  in  the  least  that  they  are  rough  games,  or  that  those 
who  lake  pari  in  them  are  oetasionally  injured  " 

are  made  upon  a  basis  of  what  the  traffic  will 
stand.  The  ])olicy  is  largely  dictated  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  every  dolhir  it  is  possible 
to  get  out  of  the  business.  The  South  to-day 
is  suffering  more  from  absenteeism  than  ever 
did  Ireland.  .  .  .  From  this  view-point, 
they  have  seen  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  all  they  ask 
and  all  they  ho])e  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  this 
great  nation  is  to  have  fair  play.  For  this 
reason  he  has  threat  favor  with    tiu'    Southern 


Southern  Democrats  were  it  not  for  the  stigma 
felt  by  so  many  Southerners  to  rest  upon  them- 
selves when  they  vote  the  Republican  ticket." 
—  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Gaines,  Atlanta,  Ga. — 
p/iysirian. 

"There  is  not  a  telegraph  line,   a    telephone 
line,  a  railroad  of  any   consequence  traversing 

the  South   but  what  its  policy  and    management        ri.e  tirst  President  to  leave  American  soil,  crossing  the  line  from  the 
are  controlled  from  some  Northern  citv.      Rate.s  Canal  Zone  into  the  Republic  of  Panama 
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roinrijrhte.l  by  I  lulciu... 
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AV  EFFICIENT  NAVY 
"  1  most  carnesily  recommend  that  there  Ix^  no  halt  in  the  work 
of  upbuilding  the  American  Navy.   .   .   .    Our  voice  is  now  potent 
for  peace,  and  is  so  potent  because  we  are  not  afraid  of  war  " 


people.  .  .  . 
great  American 
lixing  or  dead. 


I  for  one  believe  he  is  the 
—  yes,  the  greatest  one  either 
I  have  never  voted  anv  but 


Copyrighted  by  1'nderuo.iti  &  Lnrlcrwoud 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
"  When  completed,  the  Canal  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  ihLs 
nation,  for  it  will  be  the  greatest  engineering  feat  ever  accomplished 
in  the  world  " 

a  Democratic  ticket  in  my  life.  I  will  vote 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  against  anybody  that  belongs 
to  the  Brvan  school.     I  believe  Mr.   Roosevelt 
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"  The  conservation  of  our   natural   resources  and  their  proper  use  constitute  the  fundamental   problem  which 
underlies  almost  every  other  problem  of  our  national  life  " 
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1901  —  "  Shelved  "  into  the  \'ii.e-Pre.-^idency 
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(  ould  earn-  Georgia  if  he  should  become  a  candi- 
date for  President."  —  Georgia  —  a  former 
member  of  the  Legislature  and  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

"I  wish  him  to  be  President  for  another  term 
and  live  a  long  time,  and  each  year  added  to 
his  life  will  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  An 
ideal  man.  I  am  a  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt 
man."  —  James  M.  Metcalfe,   Xatchez,   Miss. 

—  coal  dealer. 

"I  regard  him  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  time. 
I  am  a  Democrat  and  a  son  of  a  Democrat,  a 
true  Southerner  and  stm  of  a  'rebel.'  Yet 
I  consider  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  one  man  capable 
of  sa\ing  the  vast  resources  of  this  country  for 
the  proper  people,  the  one  man  capable  of 
handling    the     '  billion-dollar    cor]:)orations.'  '" 

—  O.  B.  Haddon,  Camden,  Miss.  —  teacher. 

"Democrats  regard  him  as  the  greatest 
President  who  has  occupied  the  position  since 
Washington."  —  Louisiana  —  sugar  planter  and 
manufacturer. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  awakened  and  quickened 
the  public  conscience  to  such   a  great  degree 


'■  Wc  have  ha.l  a  corking  linii 


that  the  people  in  every  section  of  our  nation 
are  demanding  honesty  in  their  public  servants 
and  a  square  deal  in  government,  for  industry 
and  for  capital,  and  if  the  present  Admini.s- 
tration  fails  in  this,  there  will  be  a  universal 
demand  for  Mr.  Roosevelt." — .f .  IT.  Taylor, 
Fort  Jesup,  La.  —  planter. 
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1905  —  Prtsident  and  the  most  po\vtrful  nidii  in  politics  —  in  conference  with  Mr.  Fairbanks 
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"Though  a  Democrat,  who  never  voted  for 
a  RepubUcan  President  except  the  three  times 
when  Bryan  was  the  Democratic  nominee,  I 
would  ghidly  sujiport  IMr.  Roosevelt  as  Presi- 
dent, because  I  regard  him  as  the  greatest  living 
American,  have  every  confidence  in  him,  and 


PKOFLK 


believe  he  would  handle  the  nation's  affairs 
better  than  any  man  before  the  people;  and  a 
man  like  this  deserves  the  votes  of  all  good 
citizens  regardless  of  party." — Samuel  Casse- 
day,  Louisville,  Ky.  —  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce. 


Cop\  rii^hted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

"  Since  I  have  been  President  I  have  traveled  in  every  state  in  the  Union  " 
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"A  man  after  my  own  heart — even  if  he  is 
a  RepubHcan.  Admitting  his  faults,  he  is  still 
the  biggest  man  this  country  has  produced. 
I  am  a  Democrat.'' — Waco,  Texas — reaJ  estate. 

"He  is  the  man  of  the  hour,  though  another 
as  good  may  develop  by  191 2.     If  not,  I  should 


"Our  people,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  do  not 
approve  of  ^Ir.  Roosevelt's  way  of  making  so 
much  noise  over  matters,  but  accept  this  as  a 
personal  characteristic  and  not  that  this  is  all 
there  is  in  him.  They  believe  he  has  done 
more  as  a  President  for  the  general  masses  than 
anv  late   Presidents  have  done.     If   no   other 


Coi.xriK'lite.l  by  Under"  <K>il  .V  Under"  ^khI 

THE   PORTSMOUTH    PE.\CE    COXFERENXE 
after  which  the  Czar'- cabled  President  Roosevelt  :    "  My  country  will  greatly  recognize  the  great  part  you  have 
played  in  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference."     The  Mikado  cabled  :   "  To  your  disinterested  and  unremitting 
efforts  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  humanity  I  attach  the  high  value  which  is  their  due,  and  I  assure  you  of  my 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  part  you  have  taken  " 


favor   him,    because 
genuine    patriotism 


of  his  moral  force  and 
and  sincerity.  Hence  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  again  entrust  him  with 
Presidential  power:  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
\nolence  would  result  to  our  principles  of  govern- 
ment because  of  establishing  the  precedent." 
—  George  Eavies  Bar  stow.  Bar  stow,  Te.x.—  irri- 
gation and  lands. 


man  can  perpetuate  his  actions,  I  am  for  him." 
—  Texas  —  bank  cashier. 

The  World's  Work  wishes  to  express 
its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of 
the  400  subscribers  who  answered  these 
inquiries,  and  of  many  incidental  kind 
words  for  the  magazine  itself. 
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WILLIAM   BAYARD   HALE 


LET  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy 
wrath',"  he  said. 
The  sun  of  an  early  summer 
evening  was  descending  behind  the  towers 
of  Manhattan.  We  had  paused  at  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream  of  homeward-hurrying  workers,  and 
stood  looking  down  on  the  most  wonderful 
scene  in  the  w'orld  —  the  bay  with  its  ship- 
ping, the  far  shores  of  Staten  Island  and 
Jersey,  the  great  broken  pile  of  skyscrapers 
near  at  hand,  already  beginning  to  flash 
their  lights  in  the  face  of  the  stars.  He  had 
gazed  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  ])anorama 


and  pointed  out  to  me  the  necessities  and 
jjossibilities  of  impro\ement:  here  great 
new  piers  would  run  back  into  the  heart  of 
Brooklyn,  here  a  new  bridge  would  cross, 
here  and  here  new  paths  of  traffic  go  under 
the  river. 

For  he  was  chief  o\er  all  this;  he  was  the 
mayor  of  all  New  York,  and  it  lay  w'ith  him 
to  guide  for  four  years  the  advance  of  the 
city.  We  had  been  talking  of  what  had 
already  been  done  in  the  first  few  months 
of  his  administration,  and  of  the  big  plans 
rapidly  forming  and  being  ])ut  under  way; 
of  the  misiudgment  that   had   met   him  at 


"  Judgf  Gaynur  tried  far  more  cases  than  any  other  of  the  fort\-si.\  judges   in  the    Metropolitan  district,  and  his 
judgment  was  sustained  in  more  cases  than  was  that  of  any  other  judge  "' 
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What  .inuther  sailh  of  thee  concerneth  more  him  that  saith 
it  than  it  concerneth  thee  " 


1  he  Mayor  believes  that  the  best  way  to  make  the   police  behave  like 
honorable  men  is  to  treat  them  as  if  thev  were  " 


'  He  v.,!.--  tUtti-'l  on  a  Tammany  ticket  o\cr  the  vituperative 
opposition  of  professional  reformers,  but  he  has  in  six  months  done 
more  to  reform  the  city  government  than  any  anti-Tammany  maxor 
ever  succeeded  in  doing  ...  He  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
73,074;  although  every  other  candidate  on  the  Tammany  ticket 
was  deleated  " 


the  Start  and  the  misrepresentation  that  had 
followed  him.  Part  of  it  had  been  ignorant, 
part  malicious;  but  there,  looking  down  on 
the  city  in  the  pause  between  one  day's 
work  and  another's,  the  IMayor  said: 

"I  forgive  everybody  e\erything  every 
night.  'Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy 
wrath'." 

Four  months  before,  William  Jay  Gaynor 
was  being  pictured  by  nearly  every  news- 
paper in  New  York  as  an  irascible,  can- 
tankerous, peevish  crank  who  thought  him- 
self misunderstood.  To-day  he  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  patient  official  of  large 
vision,  whose  capabilities  ha\'e  indeed  been 
unappreciated.  Whereas  he  was  declared 
to  be  temperamentally  unstable,  he  has 
proven  himself  conservative  and  consistent; 
described  as  a  person  incapable  of  govern- 
ing himself,  he  is  by  hosts  of  his  former 
enemies  confessed  to  be  able  to  govern  a 
city  —  as  it  had  not  been  go\erned  for 
many  a  long  year.  He  was  elected  on  a 
Tammany  ticket  o\er  the  ^■ituperative 
opposition  of  professional  reformers,  but 
he  has  in  six  months  done  more  to  reform 
the  city  go\emment  than  any  anti-Tammany 
mayor  e\er  succeeded  in  doing.  His  candi- 
dacy alone  was  used  to  depress  city  bonds, 
but  within  ninety  davs  of  his  inauguration 
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I'olicomiMi  wiTc  loUl  that   thoy  had  no  right   to  make  arrests   withoul 
warrant,  i-xa-pt  on  artiially  witnessinK  hriarhcs  of  the  peace  " 


■■  W  hen  you  lirst  -.ee  Mr.  Claynor,  you  think  a  little  <il  tleneral 
("irant  and  a  little  of  Spe.iker  Cannon  " 


he  had  introduced  economies  sa\ing  the 
city  $1,700,000  a  year,  and  increasing  its 
borrowing  power  834,000,000. 

This  is  probably  enough,  by  way  of 
introduction,  to  suggest  that  Mayor  Gaynor 
really  had  grievances  to  forgi\e  as  he  stood 
watching  the  sun  go  down  o\-er  ^Manhattan 
—  also  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  man  worth  the 
attention  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gaynor  is 
a  Democrat.  Efficient  Democrats  in  jjublic 
otTice  are  not  many.  There  are  national 
])ossibilities  in  Mayor  Gaynor.  But,  apart 
from  political  i)ossibilities,  he  is  a  man 
interesting  in  himself. 

William  J.  (jaynor  was  born  fifty-nine 
years  ago  on  a  farm  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York.  The  other  day  he  kept  a 
dinner  company  alternating  between  laugh- 
ter and  something  like  tears  as  he  talked 
about  the  little  frame  schoolhouse  at 
-Skeeterboro,  with  its  benches  and  its  cord- 
wood  sto\-e  at  which  he  thawed  out  his 
frozen  ears,  and  about  the  long  days  of 
splitting  rails  and  tossing  hay.  He  had  a 
little  schooling  in  Whitestown  Semmary  and 
in  Boston;  he  went  to  Flatbush,  on  the 
edge  of  Brooklyn,  when  he  was  twenty-one 
and  worked  for  two  years  as  a  reporter  on 
Brooklyn  paj^ers,  while  he  studied  law. 

Flatbush    was    the    last    place    that    the 


Creator  made,  and  there  was  little  left  to 
make  it  with,  but  there  were  forty  saloons. 
As  there  was  but  one  license  among  them, 
and  as  they  were  the  centre  of  a  ^■icious 
})olitical  ring,  the  young  lawyer  began  to 
meditate  on  the  subjects  of  disregard  for  law 
and  political  misrule.  Meditation  passed 
into  action.  He  had  the  unlicensed  saloon- 
keepers ousted,  called  the  decent  people  of 


'  Nagging   at  me   docs  no  good;  come  and  help  me.  My  job  isn't 
easy.      Don't  let's  call  names;  let's  get  together" 
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Flatbush  together,  jnit  up  a  citizens"  ticket, 
and  elected  it.  He  was  himself  made 
police  commissioner  and  personally  drove 
the  criminals  out  of  Flatbush. 

A  few  years  later,  having  moved  ''into 
town,"  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
excesses  of  the  BrookhTi  ring  bossed  by 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  one  of  the  most  des- 
jjerate  political  criminals  America  has  ever 


Court  justice.  The  voting  annihilated  the 
rule  of  McLaughlin,  sent  his  chief  hench- 
man (John  Y.  ^IcKane,  of  Coney  Island) 
to  state  prison,  and  put  his  opponent  on 
the  bench  and  in  a  position  to  do  even 
more  effective  service  to  the  cause  of 
political  purity. 

Here  he  remained  three  years,  declining 
nominations    for    mayor    of    Brooklyn,    of 


\\--<tfr(lav ntjarcii  <.  .-  '■.^:.  ir.u-iiUk-,  (  anlankL-riju>,  ixc\i.-li  crank  w  hu  tliouglu  hiiiisilf  misunderstood.    To-day  — 

h<-  is  wenerallv  recoi'ni/A-il  as  a  patient  ot^icial  of  large  vision,  whose  ca))abililies  lia\e  indeed  been  unappreciated  " 


known.  Gaynor,  acting  as  a  citizen,  almost 
alone  and  without  aid,  began  a  series  of 
suits,  successively  defeating  a  big  water 
steal,  an  elevated-railroad  tax  swindle,  and 
a  public-celebration  fraud.  Public  senti- 
ment promptly  rallied  to  his  support.  He 
was  given  a  nomination  for  mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn, but  declined  it.  Later  he  was  per- 
suaded  to   go   on   the   ticket   for   Supreme 


Greater  New  York,  for  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  for  Governor.  In  1906 
Air.  Gaynor  passed  to  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Last  autumn  he 
was  given  and  accepted  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  mayor  of  New  York. 
Opposed  by  an  excellent  Republican 
nominee,  who  was  represented  as  the  reform 
candidate,  and  bv  William  R.  Hearst,  he 
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was  claU'd  1)\'  a  plurality  of  7.;, 074;  the 
rest  oi  tin-  l)(Mii(Hratic  ticket   was  defeated. 

Sueli  are  the  outlines;  such  is  the 
background  against  which  the  figure  of 
New  York's  mayor  shows.  Let  us  see  him 
now  as  maycM": 

He  began  b\'  making  a  series  of  ideal 
a])i)oinlnients.  His  heads  of  departments 
are  a  college  of  conspicuously  efficient, 
irreproacliahle   men.     There   isn't   a    'lam- 


job,  too.  He  noticed  that  the 
re|)air  bill  for  the  preceding 
$750,000.      He    took    machines 


automobile 

year    was 

awav    from 


"  riic  life  of  his  face  is  in  his  eye.  V'ou  would  call  him  a  silent 
man.  At  the  City  Hall  they  have  learned  to  look  for  his  nod  or  the 
dropping  of  his  eyes  ;  he  wastes  no  words  " 


many  man  among  them.  The  Tamm.an} 
leader,  "Charley"  Murphy,  came  to  the 
City  Hall  to  see  the  Mayor.  There  was  an 
interview,  and  after  the  Tammany  chief's 
departure  the  Mayor  said  a  good  word  for 
him  —  there  were  many  worse  men  than 
Charles  IMurphy.  But  the  mayor  never 
went  to  see  Murphy. 

The  Mayor's  first  instruction  to  his 
heads  of  departments  was  to  look  into 
expenditures.     He  put  his  own  staff  on  the     1 


;iver^ions  of  a  mayor  after  a  hard  <lay's  work  and  a  three-mile  walk 
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city  onkials  who  had  no  official  need  of  them, 
and  decorated  every  car  with  consj)icuous 
letters  l)etrayin<j;  its  |)ul)lic  character.  He 
discontinued  ])ayin,:.;  prixate  tele|)honc  hills. 
He  renioxed  dead  men  from  city  pay-rolls. 
He  had  the  operation  of  the  city-owned 
Staten  Island  ferryboats  compared  with 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  ferries  to  New 
Jersey,  and  cut  the  city's  crews  down  by 
half.  Where  he  found  se\enteen  persons 
cleaniu!^  the  I''ire  Dcitartment   head(|uarters 


A  news|)ai)er  which  had  opposed  him  as 
a  menace  to  the  city  credit  |)rinted  this 
headline  thirty  days  after  Mayor  (laynor 
had  taken  his  seat: 

"PAV-ROI.l.S    A   MILLION   I.KSS 

Cl'TTIXC,  ONLY   HICINI" 

In  sixty  days  more  the  Mayor  had  found 
it  ])ossible  to  save  the  city  three-fourths  of 
a  million  more.  In  the  I)ock  l)e|)artmi'nt 
the    pay  roll    had    been    reduced    8300,000 
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he  discharged  twelve  and  required  the 
remaining  tive  to  keep  the  place  cleaner. 
He  cut  off  at  the  tirst  blow  150  heads  in  the 
Bronx  Park  Bureau.  He  looked  into  the 
purchase  of  supplies.  He  looked  into  the 
Armory  Board.  He  revised  the  city  print- 
ing programme.  He  gave  the  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  a  new  head.  He 
found  dummy  musicians  in  city  bands, 
and,  not  agreeing  with  Keats  that  melodies 
"  unheard  are  sweeter,"  stopped  their 
"  ditties  of  no  tune," 


annually;  in  the  Department  of  Parks. 
$150,000;  in  the  Water  Department, 
$343,000.  The  Mayor  had  abolished  the 
Aqueduct  Board,  by  this  act  alone  saving 
8225,000.  He  now  cut  off  the  big  salaries 
paid  by  the  Board  of  A\'ater  Supply  to  lawyers 
and  "experts,"  who  were  getting  rich  out 
of  the  Catskill  water-project. 

Here  is  a  total  of  81,718.000  a  year, 
enough  to  pay  interest  on,  and  put  at  the 
city's  disposal,  the  sum  of  835,000,000. 

All  this  without  a  committee  of  incjuiry, 
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without  j)ublic  demand,  in  quiet  fultilment 
of  the  ordinan-  sworn  duties  of  his  office. 

From  the  start  Mayor  (^aynor  gave 
])ersonal  attention  to  the  police.  They 
number  lo.ooo  in  New  York,  and  it  is  no 
Hght  task   to  rule  them  wisely    and    well. 

^^'hen  the  new  mayor  took  office,  the 
])aj)ers  were  filled  with  stories  of  police 
brutality.  Mr.  Gaynor  practically  took 
charge  of  the  Police   Department.     He  be- 


rant,  except  on  actually  witnessing  breaches 
of  the  peace.  Citizens  were  advised  of 
their  rights  and  told  not  to  be  sheep.  Raid- 
ing was  stopped.  The  mayor  paid  \-isits 
to  sections  of  the  city  in  which  plain-clothes 
men  were  stationed  as  sentinels  before 
suspected  houses.  The  sentinels  were 
ordered  away.  Finally  the  police  were 
forbidden  to  arrest  saloon-keepers  selling 
on  Sunday. 

This    action    was    misunderstood    for    a 


Mayor  Gaynor  reading  a  letter  from   the  mayor  of  Los  .\ngeles,    with   which   Edward   Payson    Weston    had 

walked  across  the  continent 


gan  hearing  citizens'  comt)laints  himself. 
He  remanded  most  of  the  accused  police- 
men for  trial  —  clubbing  and  blackmailing 
being  clearly  established  in  many  cases.  He 
issued  instructions  to  the  police,  ])ointing 
out  the  restrictions  on  them  in  a  way  that 
must  ha\"e  astonished  the  force.  Hence- 
forth a  policeman  was  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
law,  with  sj)ecilied  duties  to  be  lawfully 
executed.  Policemen  were  told  that  they 
had  no  right  to  make  arrests  without  war- 


time, but  the  Mayor  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  federated  clergy  of  the  city  and 
made  his  position  so  plain  that  an  uproari- 
ous resolution  of  appro\-al  and  supi)ort  was 
]iassed  by  a  body  probably  every  member 
of  which  had  voted  against  and  denounced 
him  a  few  months  before. 

Mayor  Gaynor's  point  is  that  the  officers 
who  enforce  the  law  must  be  particularly 
conscientious  in  obeying  the  law  themselves. 
He  savs,  with  much  force: 
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"S(X'icties  and  j)rivate  enthusiasts  for  the 
'suppression  of  vice'  should  read  history,  and 
learn  the  supreme  danger  of  trying  to  do  all 
at  once  by  the  policeman's  club  what  can  be 
done  at  all  only  very  gradually  by  the  slow 
moral  development  which  comes  principally 
from  our  schools  and  churches.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  speak,  with  perfect  forbearance  of 
the  strange  pretense  that  the  police  could  not 
enforce  the  law  if  they  kept  within  the  law 
themselves." 

A  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Therefore  his  photograph 
must  not  go  into  the  Rogues'  Gallery  till 
he  is  convicted  as  a  rogue.  A  man's  home 
is  his  castle;  therefore  policemen  have  no 
more  right  to  break  into  it  than  burglars 
have. 

In  New  York  state  the  excise  law  specifi- 
cally charges  the  police  to  gather  evidence 
against  Sunday  liquor-selling,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  district-attorney,  and  forbids 
the  making  of  arrests  on  the  spot.  Mayor 
Gaynor  feit  that  the  law  must  be  respected, 
first  because  it  was  the  law,  and  second 
because  it  was  its  disobedience  which  had 
made  graft  possible.  The  mayor  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  police  were  collecting 
$2,000,000  a  year  by  threatening  arrests 
which  under  the  law  they  had  no  right  to 
make,  and  that  criminals  were  escaping  in 
great  numbers  through  being  allowed  to 
deal  with  policemen  instead  of  magistrates 
and  prosecuting  attorneys.  He  warned  the 
police  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  that 
orderly  legal  procedure  must  be  followed  — 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  honesty,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty. 

Mr.  Gaynor  lays  much  stress  on  this 
principle.  He  appHes  it  to  judges  of  all 
grades,  all  civil  officers  as  well  as  the  police. 
Most  seriously  does  he  warn  against  usur- 
pation of  power,  even  in  the  interest  of 
righteousness.  "Let  the  good  man  in 
office  take  care  that  he  does  not  set  a  pre- 
cedent for  an  evil  one."  "Strong  govern- 
ment will  come  soon  enough.  Let  us  who 
love  our  country  do  nothing  to  hasten  it." 
"  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  reverend  friends, 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  saloon  or 
with  vice  is  to  do  so  lawfully." 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Gaynor's  respect  for 
lav/  is  a  fundamental  element  of  his  char- 


acter. We  shall  sec  later  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental in  his  view  of  the  relation  between 
the  government  and  the  trusts. 

The  Mayor  did  not  interest  himself  in 
police  offenses  only.  He  also  signaled 
out  acts  for  praise.  An  officer  who  took  a 
lost  child  to  his  street-car  and  gave  him  his 
fare  home  received  a  letter  of  appreciation. 
The  Mayor  believes  that  the  best  way  to 
make  the  police  behave  like  honorable  men 
is  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were.  They  had 
been  treated  like  dogs,  he  says,  until  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  have  no  more  self-respect 
than  dogs. 

He  had  several  magistrates  to  appoint. 
He  accompanied  his  appointments  with 
fatherly  advice.  To  one  appointee  he 
wrote : 

"Make  a  resolution  when  you  are  sworn  in 
never  to  allow  yourself  to  be  moved  by  political 
influences  or  by  any  improper  interference. 
Let  the  case  of  no  one,  however  humble  or 
unfortunate,  go  by  you  without  careful 
attention." 

To  another : 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  the  morning  of  the 
day  you  assume  this  powerful  office  you  will 
feel  more  like  bowing  your  head  for  assistance 
and  strength  than  strutting  about." 

"Be  a  good  man,  and  you  will  be  a  great 
magistrate." 

During  the  campaign,  Judge  Gaynor's 
own  conduct  —  or  rather  his  bearing  —  on 
the  bench  had  not  escaped  attack.  It  was 
declared  that  he  had  been  notional  and 
tyrannical.  The  fact  probably  is  that  he 
was  impatient  of  ill-prepared  lawyers  and 
intolerant  of  dilatory  tactics.  Investigation 
throws  this  light  on  his  record: 

In  1902  the  Governor  of  New  York 
appointed  a  Commission  on  the  Law's  Delay, 
which  investigated  and  made  a  report  on 
the  work  of  the  courts  of  this  state  for  the 
seven  years  preceding. 

A  reference  to  this  report  shows  (pp.  149 
to  151)  that  each  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  of  Manhattan  tried,  on  an  average, 
12.55  cases  per  monthly  term.  The 
Supreme  Court  judges  of  Brooklyn  each 
tried  on  an  average  23.17  cases  per  month. 
Among  them  the  tabular  report  shows 
one  judge,  described  as  "Number  5," 
who  maintained  for   the   seven   vears   the 
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surprising  average  of  39+  cases  per  month. 
It  appears  further  that  Judge  "Number  5" 
spent  two  months  more  than  any  other  judge 
in  the  part  of  the  court  devoted  to  the 
hearing  of  motions. 

"Number  5"  was  Judge  Gaynor. 

The  records  show  that  he  disposed  of 
more  than  three  times  as  many  cases  as  the 
average  New  Yorlc  City  judge  and  twice  as 
many  as  the  average  Brooklyn  judge  on  the 
same  bench.  Judge  Gaynor  tried  2,079 
cases.  The  next  highest  in  volume  of  work 
disposed  of  ("Number  2,"  Judge  Dickson) 
tried  1,481  cases. 

Was  this  celerity  the  result  of  careless 
haste  and  inconsiderate  tyranny  —  or  was 
it  the  result  of  sound  legal  learning  and 
extraordinary  presiding  ability? 

The  report  throws  light  on  this  question  a 
few  pages  further  on:  Here  is  a  table  which 
shows  that  of  the  cases  appealed  from  the 
Brooklyn  Supreme  Court  68  per  cent,  were 
affirmed.  But  one  judge  had  an  average 
of  affirmations  much  higher  than  this; 
77  per  cent,  of  the  cases  appealed  from  Judge 
"  Number  5  "  were  affirmed.  Judge  Gaynor 
tried  far  more  cases  than  any  other  of  the 
forty-six  judges  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  his  judgment  was  sustained  in 
more  cases  than  was  any  other  judge's. 

The  figures  need  no  comment. 

Certainly,  the  large  interests  of  the  city 
are  being  handled  by  an  able  grasp.  The 
mayor,  for  the  first  time  in  the  city's  history, 
personally  presided  over  the  selling  of 
$50,000,000  of  city  bonds.  An  equitable 
settlement  of  a  disputed  city  gas-bill  was 
arrived  at.  A  better  understanding  was 
effected  between  the  city  government  and 
the  Public  Sernce  Commission.  This 
mayor,  the  cantankerous,  was  present  every- 
where —  a  reconciling  influence.  "  Don't 
let's  call  names;  let's  get  together."  "Find 
out  what  you  can  agree  on;  don't  keep 
harping  on  your  differences."  "You'll 
never  get  anything  from  the  railroad  by 
calling  opprobrious  names.  Think  of  some- 
thing nice  to  say."  "Quarrels  never  paid 
a  diN-idend."  "Don't  denounce  anybody; 
approach  the  problem  with  the  big  and 
charitable  heart  of  Jesus  and  the  broad 
mind  of  a  philosopher."  "Nagging  at  me 
does  no  good;  come  and  help  me.  My 
job    isn't    easy."     Such    are   some   of  the 


things  I  heard  him  say  in  the  course  of  a 
day. 

The  management  of  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  financial  side  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  business  of  $200,000,000  a  year.  The 
city  officers  and  employees  number  60,000. 
To  conduct  municipal  affairs  of  such 
proportions  is  no  small  job.  But  Mayor 
Ga>T-or  and  his  associates,  the  presidents 
of  the  five  boroughs,  are  planning  new  sub- 
ways and  docks  of  an  extent  so  ^•ast  that  the 
expenditures  of  his  administration  will  be 
much  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  A  great  era  of  improvement  on  a 
scale  up  to  now  undreamed  of  by  any  city  in 
the  world  is  about  to  be  initiated.  To  plan 
with  large  \'ision  for  the  future  and  its  prob- 
lems and  to  carry  out  the  great  works  with- 
out the  loss  of  city  money,  is  Mayor  Gay- 
nor's  task;  and  already  the  city  believes 
that  he  will  do  it  with  success. 

The  personal  qualities  observed  in  the 
new  mayor  soon  did  their  work  in  winning 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  During  the  cam- 
paign ]SIr.  Ga\Tior  had  quoted  a  sentiment 
from  Epictetus:  "What  another  saith  of 
thee  concemeth  more  him  that  saith  it  than 
it  concemeth  thee."  The  newspaper  re- 
porters were  tickled  by  the  idea  of  a  Tam- 
many candidate  quoting  Epictetus,  and  a 
never-ending  stream  of  copy  flowed  from 
the  rock  of  Mr.  Gaynor's  classic  scholarship, 
Epictetus,  Cato,  Plutarch  became  by  name 
as  familiar  to  New  York  readers  as  Mark 
Twain  and  Kipling. 

It  was  begun  as  ridicule,  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  Epictetus  did  something  toward 
the  election  of  ]\Ir.  Gaynor,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  his  reputation  as  a  classicist  con- 
tributes toward  the  Mayor's  popularity. 
Not  only  do  New  Yorkers  stand  a  little 
in  awe  of  his  learning,  but  they  accept  it 
as  a  mark  of  the  Mayor's  quaintly  humorous 
originality. 

The  only  city  ordinance  that  jMr.  Gajnor 
has  vetoed  was  one  regulating  cold  storage. 
At  a  hearing  on  the  subject  the  Mayor  re- 
called the  fact  that  Lord  Bacon  had  tried 
stuflEing  chicken  with  ice  and  had  come  to 
his  death  from  the  experiment.  The  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Parkhurst  waited  on  the  ISIayor, 
and  the  story  leaked  out  tnat  the  short-cut 
reformer  was  much  bewildered  when  the 
Mayor   gravely  insisted  on  discussing  with 
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him  Lecky's  chapter  on  the  oldest  profession 
in  the  world,  St.  Au;^ustine's  Confessions, 
and  Lilly's  works,  with  which,  the  Mayor 
assumed,  the  worthy  di\inc  was  of  course 
familiar. 

A  citizen  who  had  been  down  too  often 
for  jury  duty  wrote  to  the  Mayor  asking 
relief.  "The  city  has  far  too  few  capable 
men  in  my  line,"  he  wrote.  His  letter- 
paper  bore  the  motto  "  Atidaces  foriuna 
juvaty  He  was  a  rat-catcher.  The  Mayor 
courteously  replied: 

"Sooner  than  have  the  city  overrun  with 
rats,  I  would  prefer  to  have  you  relieved  of 
jury  duty.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
have  a  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  exempt- 
ing rat-catchers  from  jury  service?  The 
trouble  is,  there  are  so  many  exemptions 
already  that  only  rat-catchers  and  a  few  other 
professions  are  left.  I  see  that  you  are  a 
classical  scholar.  My  experience  is  that  learned 
men  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  As  we  read 
in  'Don  Quixote,'  the  mountains  breed  learned 
men,  and  philosophers  are  found  in  the  huts 
of  shepherds." 

A  fortnight  after  taking  the  oath  of  office 
the  Mayor,  trying  to  get  to  his  Long  Island 
farm  through  a  blizzard,  was  stalled  in  a 
train.  With  Mr.  Shepard,  an  editor,  as  a 
companion,  he  started  to  walk  to  the  nearest 
station.  The  night  was  dark,  the  snow 
deep,  the  wind  fierce,  and  in  trying  to 
cross  a  trestle  his  companion  was  blown 
ofif  and  fell  thirty  feet,  breaking  both  his 
legs.  The  Mayor  climbed  dowoi  the  icy 
trestle  to  the  rescue.  A  track-walker  fortu- 
nately came  upon  the  scene;  and,  leaving 
him  with  the  injured  man,  the  Mayor 
pushed  through  the  storm  to  the  station  of 
Syossett,  and  returned  with  aid.  IMr. 
Shepard  says  that  he  owes  his  life  to  Mr. 
Gay  nor. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  seen  —  rubber- 
booted  against  the  miry  roads  —  trudging 
from  his  country  home  to  a  village  seven 
miles  away,  to  which  he  had  given  an 
American  flag.  He  raised  it  on  its  pole, 
led  a  little  crowd  in  the  singing  of 
"America,"  standing  bareheaded  in  the 
rain,  and  then  trudged  the  se\'en  miles  back. 
Not  that  t'nat  was  anything  for  Mr.  Gaynor, 
but  not  many  metropolitan  mayors  of  three- 
score years  climb  icy  trestles  and  splash 
about  on  wintry  roads  with  the  enjoyment 


which    Mr.    Gaynor    really    fmds    in    such 
activities. 

The  number  of  personal  apjjcals  that 
come  before  the  Mayor  is  astonishing. 
Years  ago,  as  a  judge,  he  formed  the  habit 
of  answering  every  letter  that  he  received; 
possibly  knowledge  of  the  fact  has  spread 
abroad.  No  mayor  of  New  York  was  ever 
so  besieged  by  troubled  people.  They 
crowd  the  ante-rooms  at  the  City  Hall;  they 
telephone  his  office  and  his  residence;  they 
waylay  him  on  his  well-known  path  between 
City  Hall  and  his  Brooklyn  home;  they 
pile  on  him  letters  by  the  hundred  at  every 
mail:  people  with  complaints  against  the 
police;  parents  of  lost  children;  poor 
friends  of  an  invalid  or  an  injured  man; 
widows  robbed  of  their  inheritances;  wives 
of  drunken  husbands.  In  the  first  three 
months  in  office,  Mayor  Gaynor  wrote 
15,000  letters. 

"Sometimes  I  can  do  something.  More 
often,  I  can  only  send  a  little  comfort  or  en- 
couragement or  advice.  Do  you  know  it  is  won- 
derful how  often  the  friendless  and  poor  need  a 
little  advice  more  than  anything  else,  how  ready 
they  are  to  accept  it,  and  what  good  it  does  them  ? 
Cranks?  Well,  some  of  my  correspondents 
are  in  prisons  and  asylums.  That  doesn't 
make  any  difference;  they  are  entitled  to 
anything  I  can  do  for  them.  I  never  talk  of 
cranks.  I  call  them  'alert  people.'  Jesus  was 
denounced  as  a  crank,  you  know,  but  events 
showed  he  wasn't  one." 

WTien  you  first  see  Mr.  Gaynor,  you 
think  a  little  of  General  Grant  and  a  fittle 
of  Speaker  Cannon.  The  Mayor  is  a 
rather  slight  man,  erect,  with  a  well-poised 
head,  which  he  seldom  turns,  and  a  gray, 
close-clipped  beard.  The  life  of  his  face 
is  in  his  eye.  You  would  call  him  a  silent 
man.  At  the  City  Hall  they  have  learned 
to  look  for  his  nod,  or  the  dropping  of  his 
eyes;  he  wastes  no  words,  speaking  only 
when  necessary  in  a  low,  even  voice,  posi- 
tively and  to  the  point.  He  is  the  most 
effective  president  a  board  of  estimate  or  a 
public  hearing  ever  had;  under  him  business 
moves  swiftly  without  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  a  second.  His  manner  is  one  of  reserve, 
of  dignity,  often  of  severity.  Economically 
employing  every  second  of  his  own  time, 
he  is  intolerant  of  foolish  and  thoughtless 
people   who   cause   him   to   waste   it.     He 
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can  be,  and  often  is,  bitter,  and  at  all  times 
is  plain  of  speech. 

You  see  he  is  far  from  possessing  or 
cultivating  the  grace  of  a  popular  idol.  No 
man  was  ever  so  apparently  indifferent  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  He  is 
much  sought  after  as  a  speaker  for  public 
occasions;  if  anybody  is  tardy  or  undignified, 
he  is  likely  to  snub  the  committee  which 
asks  him  to  speak,  lecture  the  gentlemen 
who  come  to  escort  him,  admonish  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  scold  the 
audience  —  but  before  he  sits  do^\Ti  he 
has  everybody  cheering.  Not  ever}^body 
cheered  when,  at  the  dinner  of  the  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  proprietors  of  the  chief  papers 
of  the  United  States,  he  declared  that 
WiUiam  Randolph  Hearst  was  a  forger  and 
a  falsifier  of  public  documents;  one  Hearst 
employee  was  present.  The  Suffolk  County 
Society  was  not  pleased  when  Mr.  Gaynor, 
after  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  banquet- 
room  without  being  noticed,  left  the  place 
with  the  speech  of  the  evening  undelivered 
—  but  the  Mayor  of  New  York  has  been 
received  with  proper  attention  ever  since. 

Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  exceed 
the  grace  and  appropriateness  of  his  ad- 
dresses on  public  occasions  when  he  chooses 
to  be  nice,  nor  the  perfection  of  the  hospi- 
tality which  he  shows  distinguished  \isitors 
to  the  cit3^  No  mayor  has  ever  gi\'en  such 
a  dinner  as  that  with  which,  out  of  his 
private  purse,  the  Mayor  honored  Prince 
Tsai  Tao. 

One  must  go  home  with  a  man  to  know 
him.  Leave  the  City  Hall  with  this  silent  — 
and,  as  they  call  him,  cynical — mayor,  and 
go  with  him  on  that  three-mile  walk  to  Pros- 
pect Park  which  he  takes  twice  a  day. 
Observe  his  humanity  expand  as  he  foots  it 
homeward  with  the  crowds.  See  it  come 
to  blossom  in  the  warmth  of  affection  that 
waits  for  him  at  the  end  of  that  journey. 
Then  sit  with  him  an  evv^ning  in  his  study, 
below  the  well-ordered  ranks  of  sheepskin 
and  morocco,  while  the  friendly  smoke 
wreaths  the  two  big  globes,  and  the  talk 
ranges  among  problems  historical  and 
philosophical : 

A  bold  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  modem 
Europe;    an    illuminating    remark    on    the 


basis  of  law;  an  excursus  on  the  Latin 
legal  temperament;  an  argument  on  the 
justice  of  the  French  separation  law;  the 
condition  of  England;  the  personality  of 
Lloyd-George;  Darwinism  and  its  exposi- 
tion centuries  ago  by  Origen  and  Athanasius; 
Petrarch  and  Cicero,  and  the  Socialism  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth;  Socialists  are  an 
honest  folk  —  how  foolish  of  us  to  make  it 
hard  for  them  to  meet  and  make  speeches! 
Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball;  the  code  of 
Justinian;  Isaiah,  and  the  history  of  Israel. 
Wha.t  do  we  mean  by  "the  people" ?  Only 
the  demagogue  means  the  man  with  the 
patch  on  his  trousers.  Crime  —  is  it  all 
the  result  of  physical  cause  ?  Is  the  criminal 
merely  an  invalid?  Perhaps,  but  often  an 
incurable  one.  W^hat  is  ci\ilization,  any- 
way, and  where  is  it  to  be  found?  Is  it 
ahead  of  us  or  behind?  WTiat  is  progress? 
Does  histor}^  advance  or  move  in  circles  and 
fulfil  itself  in  returning  to  its  beginning? 
Wha.t  is  to  happen  in  the  approaching 
climax  when  West  is  full  face  to  face  with 
East?  Are  the  Orientals  our  inferiors? 
All  that  we  have  we  got  from  the  East  — 
the  very  language  of  physics,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  is  Oriental;  not  a  woman  in 
Europe  three  hundred  years  ago  possessed 
an  undergarment;  culture  and  social  order 
were  venerable  in  the  East  when  our  an- 
cestors were  dancing  naked  in  the  woods; 
Jesus  was  an  Asiatic,  and  it  isn't  the  Chris- 
tian invaders  of  China  and  India  who  are 
the  most  Christ-like.  The  world  is  a 
strange  and  wonderful  place,  history  is 
palpitant  with  excitement,  to  live  is  a 
romantic  and  wonderful  thing,  to  think 
an  exercise  than  which  the  archangels  can 
have  no  occupation  nobler  or  more  joyous. 

You  are  made  to  feel  that  this  martinet 
of  a  mayor  is,  in  his  study-slippers,  some- 
thing of  a  poet,  a  man  who  meditates  on  the 
Big  Things.  But  do  not  imagine  him  a 
rhapsodist.  There  is  plenty  thought  and 
said,  under  the  study-lamp,  of  such  things 
as  trusts  and  railroad  rates. 

Perhaps  I  can  quote  directly  regarding 
his  \-iews  on  these  subjects.  I  fancy  that 
they  will  interest  the  country.  They  are 
pretty  vigorous  views: 

"A  government  which,  through  legal  favorit- 
ism, allows  a  few  to  aggrandize  themselves  out 
of  the  toil  of  the  many  has  no  right  to  exist. 
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"We  talk  about  prosperity.  Prosperity 
doesn't  consist  in  the  total  of  u  country's  pro- 
duction so  mucii  as  in  the  justice  of  tlie  division. 
Very  well.  The  most  sacred  duty  of  govern- 
ment is  the  negative  one  of  taking  care  to  do 
nothing  to  make  possible  an  unjust  distribution. 
Has  it  any  further  duty?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
government  to  enact  beneficent,  positive  legis- 
lation ? 

"If  those  who  are  now  clamoring  in  this 
country  for  laws  to  regulate  trade  and  the  use 
of  capital  in  commerce  would  read  tlie  history 
of  such  laws  in  England  (not  to  mention  those 
of  the  other  European  countries)  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  repeal 
of  all  such  laws  by  the  great  economic  movement 
led  by  Cobden  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
their  voices  might  be  stilled.  We  may  soon 
w^ake  in  this  country  to  a  full  realization  that 
our  commercial  and  industrial  evils,  whatever 
they  may  be,  great  or  small,  have  their  origin 
in  laws  which  we  have  passed  instead  of  in  any 
failure  to  pass  laws.  Many  seem  to  think 
that  every  and  any  ill  can  be  cured  by  passing 
a  statute.     No  greater  fallacy  ever  existed. 

"You  remember,  don't  you,  the  penal  statute 
against  ' f orestallers'  and  'regraters'  and  'en- 
grossers.' Goods  had  to  be  bought  and  sold 
in  established  markets.  A  man  who  bought 
goods  before  they  had  reached  the  market  was 
a  'forestaller.'  A  man  who  bought  in  the 
market  and  sold  at  the  same  place  at  a  higher 
price  was  a  'regrater.'  One  who  stored  up 
food  and  held  it  to  sell  at  a  profit  was  an  'en- 
grosser.'    All  these  men  were  made  criminals. 

"But  the  laws  were  wholly  futile.  They 
could  not  change  the  natural  course  of  trade. 
By  hampering  it,  however,  and  subjecting  mer- 
chants to  constant  penal  danger  and  extra 
expenses,  they  did  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
was  intended;  they  lessened  production,  caused 
an  imperfect  distribution,  made  prices  unstable, 
and  even  brought  on  famine.  The  legislature 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  regulate  the  seasons. 
In  the  words  of  Macaulay,  'In  spite  of  the 
legislature  the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun 
was  in  Capricorn  and  the  flowers  would  bloom 
when  he  was  in  Cancer.'  But,  owing  to  the 
teachings  of  Adam  Smith  and  under  the  enlight- 
ened leadership  of  Burke,  many  of  these  laws 
were  repealed  in  1772.  Four  years  later  Adam 
Smith  published  his  great  economic  work, 
'The  Wealth  of  Nations.'  I  never  read  a  line 
of  this  incomparable  man  without  mentally 
saying  of  him  what  our  Emerson  has  so  finely 
said  of  Shakespeare  —  'He  was  a  wonder; 
he  struck  twelve  every  time.' 

"Then,  though  the  silly  statutes  were  re- 
pealed, the  courts  undertook  to  keep  them  in 


force  as  common  law.  Of  course  courts  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  good  in  the  world's  history. 
But  decisions  of  courts  have  never  thwarted  the 
moral  sense  nor  the  enUghtened  purpose  of  a 
people  —  never.  And  finally,  in  1846,  in 
response  to  the  great  economic  movement  led 
by  Cobden,  Parliament  at  one  stroke  did  away 
with  all  such  interferences  with  trade,  whether 
by  statutes  or  by  common  law,  and  English 
commerce  was  left  to  the  government  of  natural 
laws  alone. 

"History  teaches  beyond  a  doubt  that  to 
govern  least  is  to  govern  best. 

"If  trusts  are  injurious,  the  only  legislation 
needed  to  prevent  them  is  to  repeal  the  legis- 
lation which  enables  them  to  form." 

Unusual  as  such  views  may  seem,  they 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  Mr.  Gaynor's 
system  of  political  faith.  He  is  a  Jeflfer- 
sonian  Democrat,  I  suppose.  He  believes 
in  individual  freedom,  in  as  little  \a.w  as 
possible,  and  in  the  swift,  exact,  and  lawful 
enforcement  of  it.  He  has  striking  ideas 
(which  I  hesitate  to  set  down,  because  it 
isn't  fair  merely  to  state  them  baldly  with- 
out explanation)  regarding  constitutions. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked 
regarding  constitutions.  We  speak  of  our  own 
as  a  written,  and  the  British  as  an  unwritten 
constitution.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  Constitution  is  in  writing:  the  Magna 
Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  etc.  Macaulay 
said  of  it  that  though  constantly  changing  there 
never  was  an  instant  of  time  when  the  chief 
part  of  it  was  not  old.  That  is  an  ideal  con- 
stitution. Lincoln  said  that  no  constitution 
should  outlive  a  generation.  Most  of  our 
states  have  constitutions  which  pro\-icle  auto- 
matically for  their  own  death  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  years." 

On  one  subject  of  immense  current 
interest.  Judge  Gaynor  was  thinking  and 
speaking  ten  years  ago  —  railroad  rates. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  that 
favoritism  in  freight  rates  was  the  greatest 
crime  of  the  day.  He  holds  that  railroads 
are  public  highways  and  not  private  roads, 
and  that  the  companies  who  "own"  them 
are  merely  trustees  for  the  public.  Passes 
and  rebates  didn't  have  to  be  made  illegal 
by  statute  —  they  were  always  so. 

Judge  Gaynor  was  one  of  the  first  to 
expose  and  denounce  the  various  schemes 
and  devices  by  means  of  which  the  rail- 
roads evade  the  law  —  the  false  bill,   the 
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side-track,  the  private-car  lease,  the  mid- 
night tariff,  the  inside  corporation. 

"Some  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
government  should  take  the  railroads  and  run 
them  in  order  to  end  the  abuse,  the  same  as 
Bismarck  had  to  do  in  Germany.  It  is  very 
certain  that  if  the  abuse  can  be  ended  in  no 
other  way  the  people  wiU  compel  government 
to  take  the  roads.  They  do  not  intend  that 
their  legislatures  shall  be  corrupted  and  their 
government  controlled  by  those  who  control 
the  railroads.  This  country-  and  government 
of  ours  are  great  enough  to  do  anything.  There 
is  nothing  radical  or  startling  about  government 
owning  and  running  railroads,  when  one-half 
or  more  of  the  railroads  of  the  world  are  owned 
and  operated  by  government. 

"For  my  part  I  would  rather  not  see  govern- 
ment do  it.  Private  enterprise  is  too  valuable 
to  be  eliminated  from  railroad  building  and 
management  if  it  can  be  avoided.  My  own  ■ 
\-iew,  which  I  express  with  diffidence,  is  that 
it  is  only  necessar}'  for  government  to  appoint 
the  general  freight  agent  of  everj'  railroad, 
for  he  could  stop  aU  rate  favoritism  at  once.  It 
would  not  be  his  office  to  fix  the  schedules  of 
rates,  but  only  to  see  that  ever}'  one  paid  the 
schedule-rate,  no  more  and  no  less.  The 
summar)'  dismissal  by  him  of  any  local  agent 
who  gave  a  false  rate,  and  his  criminal  prosecu- 
tion by  government,  would  soon  destroy  the 
ex-il. 

"But,  at  any  rate,  and  in  some  way  or  other, 
this  wrong  will  be  righted.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  people  is  awakened  and  we  may  trust  the 
result.  I  am  no  enemy  of  honestly  acquired 
wealth,  but  I  have  been  the  life-long  enemy  of 
moral  wrong.  Neither  do  the  people  hate  the 
rich;  they     hate     only    injustice.     Even     the 


French,  when  they  undertook  to  right  things, 
tore  down  the  Bastile,  but  did  not  touch  the 
Bank  of  France." 

Xew  York  has  a  mayor  whom  the  first 
few  months  of  his  term  have  erected  into 
a  national  figure.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
eyes  of  expectant  people  even,-where  are 
beginning  to  turn  to  him.  Xo  personality 
on  the  hori2on  is  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  grave  little  man  who  quotes  Latin  in  a 
sad  voice,  while  he  holds  in  abashed  sub- 
mission the  powerful  corruptists  cf  a  great 
city.  The  contempt  in  which  this  man 
holds  the  hitherto  irresistible  s}Tidicates  of 
greed  and  violence,  and  the  quiet  ease  with 
which  he  defies  them,  are  a  new  spectacle  in 
America.  His  originalit}',  his  independence, 
restrained  by  a  quiet  humor  and  a  sound 
common  sense,  which  he  brought  from  the 
farm,  mark  him,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  man 
likely  to  be  a  national  favorite. 

It  would  be  nothing  strange  if  a  people 
fond  of  wise  sayings  should  take  a  fancy 
to  the  man  who  made  Epictetus  famous 
among  the  men  on  the  street;  if  a  people 
who  were  thinking  a  good  deal  about  high 
prices  and  waste  should  inquire  about  the 
mayor  who  is  sa\'ing  New  York  millions 
of  dollars;  if  the  hero  who  tamed  the  Flat- 
bush  toughs,  smashed  the  Brooklyn  ring, 
jailed  the  Coney  Island  boss,  and  chained 
the  Tammany  tiger  should  one  day  be 
invited  to  try  his  hand  on  the  colossal 
forces  of  greed  which  thus  far  have  defied 
restraint  by  the  hand  of  the  National 
Government. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  BIGGER  DOLLAR 

HOW  COOPERATION  HOLDS  DOWN  THE   COST  OF    LIVING  — AN  ENGLISH    MILL-TOWN 
COMPARED  WITH  A  NEW  ENGLAND  MILL-TOWN-THE  SORT  OF  "SOCIALISM"  THAT  PAYS 

BY 

ZACH  McGHEE 


DURING  a  recent  visit  to  England 
I  observed  this  striking  contrast: 
in  America  the  seller  dominates 
business,  so  that  the  effort  is  always  to 
increase  prices;  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 


buyer  is   the  dominating   factor,   and   the 
tendency  is  always  to  lower  prices. 

Go  with  me  along  a  magnificent  macadam 
road  into  the  little  town  of  Burnley,  set 
snugly  up  among  the  green  hills  of  Lan- 
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cashire.  It  is  picturesque  and  old,  English 
to  the  core,  but  not  the  sleepy  little 
town  that  we  have  been  taught  to  think 
that  an  English  village  is;  Burnley  is 
accounted  scarcely  more  than  a  village, 
although  a  hundred  thousand  people  live 
there.  Except  for  the  clatter  of  the  iron- 
rimmed  "clogs"  which  the  happy  children 
wear  on  their  feet,  there  is  little  noise.  And 
yet,  before  you  and  I  get  up  to  our  eight 
o'clock  breakfast  in  the  morning,  they  ha\e 
made  half  a  million  yards  of  cotton  cloth  — 
enough  for  a  dress  apiece  for  some  30,000 
women.  They  have  made  20,000,000  yards 
by  the  time  we  are  ready  for  dinner.  The 
streets  throb  with  life  and  energy,  though 
not  with  bustle  or  hurry;  and  tall  towering 
chimneys  from  hundreds  of  throbbing  fac- 
tories offer  up  their  burnt  offerings  to  the 
Goddess  of  Industry. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  street-cars  which 
carry  the  busy  thousands.  The  service  is 
excellent;  everybody  has  a  seat  —  the  law 
so  requires;  the  fare  is  one  penny  (two 
cents) .  Our  landlady  pays  for  her  gas  fifty- 
four  cents  a  thousand  feet,  and  if  we  watch 
it  we  can  see  that  it  is  a  far  superior  gas  to 
that  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  I  pay  $1 
for  a  thousand  feet.  Ths  electric  light  in 
our  room  costs  our  landlady  about  half 
what  it  costs  us  in  those  American  cities 
where  it  is  cheapest.  Water  is  furnished  to 
every  household  at  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
porting it. 

Our  landlady  charges  us  considerably 
less  for  board  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
pay  —  that  is,  if  she  charges  us  her  usual 
price  —  for  she  can  afford  it.  She  buys  14 
pounds  of  the  "best  American  flour"  for 
two  shillings  (49  cents);  in  America  she 
would  have  to  pay  70  cents  for  the  same 
flour.  She  buys  25  pounds  of  the  best  grade 
of  granulated  sugar  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
dollar;  if  she  lived  in  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
or  Idaho,  where  this  sugar  grows,  she  could 
get  no  more  than  from  14  to  16  pounds  of 
the  same  sugar  for  her  dollar.  Her  rice 
costs  her  from  5  to  6  cents  a  pound;  in  the 
rice-fields  of  South  Carolina  she  would  pay 
10  cents  a  pound  for  it.  A  pound  package 
of  soda  costs  her  one  cent.  In  America  it 
would  cost  her  five  cents. 

In  America  there  is  a  heavy  tax  on  each 
of  these  articles,  a  tax  which  does  not,  how- 


ever, go  to  the  support  of  the  Government 

but  to  the  "business  man"  —  that  is,  to  the 
man  who  sells.  In  England  they  are  look- 
ing out  for  the  interests  of  our  landlady, 
who  has  to  buy,  and  there  is  no  tax. 

Our  landlady  (along  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  peojjle  in  Burnley)  buys  her 
goods  from  cooperative  stores,  which  are 
oj)erated  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
who  buy  from  them.  The  "business  man" 
who  gets  the  profits  is  the  one  who  buys; 
the  one  who  sells  gets  a  salary.  What  is  true 
of  Burnley  is  true  of  practically  every  town 
and  borough  in  the  United  Kingdom.  One 
cooperative  store  in  Edinburgh  last  year 
had  38,180  customers,  to  every  one  of  whom 
$1.08  out  of  $5  worth  purchased  (21,6  per 
cent.)  was  returned.  That  is  what  they 
call  a  successful  business.  Instead  of  one 
successful  "business  man"  or  a  small  group 
of  stockholders,  there  are  38,180  of  them. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  EVERYWHERE 

Likewise  in  this  and  practically  every 
British  town  the  consumer  (the  man  who 
buys)  is  the  "business  man"  who  owns  and 
operates  the  gas-works,  the  water-works, 
the  electric  lighting  plant,  the  street  railway 
system,  and  all  the  other  public  utilities, 
including  in  most  places  the  market  stalls, 
the  public  baths,  the  hospitals,  the  ceme- 
teries, and  in  some  cases  tenement-houses 
and  office-buildings.  In  Glasgow,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  can  live  in  a  dwelling  which 
he  rents  from  all  the  citizens  of  his  city;  he 
can  cook  meals  on  a  citizens-owned  stove 
with  citizens-made  gas,  make  his  tea  with 
citizens-fiirnished  water,  ride  to  his  business 
on  street  cars  owned  and  operated  by  all 
the  citizens,  use  a  citizens-owned  telephone; 
when  it  grows  dark  he  can  switch  on  a 
citizens-furnished  electric  light;  he  can  use 
the  citizen-operated  baths  —  tub,  shower, 
or  swimming  pool,  hot  or  cold,  with  every 
necessity  for  his  comfort  and  convenience, 
including  soap  and  towel  —  for  from  one  to 
six  cents;  he  can  hire  his  servants  through 
the  citizen-operated  servants'  bureau,  with 
no  charge  either  to  him  or  to  the  servant; 
his  children  may  use  the  public  playgrounds 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  gymnasium  appli- 
ances; he  himself  may  play  on  the  public  golf- 
links;  he  and  his  children  may  attend,  free, 
the   Saturday  afternoon   music   concerts  — 
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outdoors  in  summer,  in  a  warm,  comfortable 
lall  in  winter;  they  can  visit  at  any  time, 
ree,  the  public  art  collections;  he  can  buy 
lis  goods  from  the  citizens-owned  markets; 
t  he  wishes  to  give  an  entertainment  to  his 
riends,  he  can  use  at  a  small  cost  the 
itizens-owned  public  halls;  he  can  even 
row  oats  or  turnips  in  the  public  gardens, 
nd  go  fishing  in  the  citizens'  special  fishing 
ireserves  in  the  beautiful  Loch  Katrine, 
f  he  is  a  working-man  and  a  widower,  say, 
rith  young  children,  he  can  live  in  neat  and 
omfortable  lodgings,  owned  and  kept  by 
tie  citizens,  with  a  nurse  paid  by  the  citizens 
3  take  care  of  his  children;  when  he  gets 
ick  he  can  go  to  the  public  hospital  o\\Tied 
y  all  the  citizens  (even  to  a  hospital  for 
lebriates  if  that  be  his  malady);  and 
rhen  he  finally  comes  to  die  he  may  be 
uried  in  the  citizens'  cemetery — a  cemetery 
ot  for  paupers,  but  for  the  first  citizens  of 
tie  city.  And  all  of  these  he  gets  at  actual 
ost,  without  paying  one  penny  of  profit  to 
tie  seller,  the  "business  man"  in  our  sense, 
md  there  is  not  one  penny  or  one  particle 
f  charity  in  it  all.  No  philanthropist 
as  provided  any  of  these  benefits,  but 
e  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  have 
stablished  them.  He  is  not  even  taxed 
Dr  most  of  the  benefits,  for  they  support 
tiemselves. 

"Why,  in  America  this  would  be  called 
ocialism,"  I  said  one  day  to  the  secretary 
f  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  knew 
tiat  he  was  not  a  Socialist,  and  I  waited 
riih  interest  to  see  how  he  was  going  to 
xplain.  Strangely  enough,  he  did  not 
xplain  at  all;  he  calmly  puffed  his  cigar 
nd  observed,  "Well,  I  can't  just  see  what 
ifference  it  makes  what  you  call  it.  You 
an  see  that  it  is  a  success." 

While  this  particular  man  was  not  fright- 
ned,  the  word  "Socialism"  is  a  bugaboo 
1  England  just  as  it  is  here.  It  is  the 
.^ord  that  frightens  people,  not  the 
tiing  itself,  for  throughout  the  length  and 
readth  of  the  island  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
Dund  a  man  of  any  political  party  or 
conomic  faith  who  opposes  municipal 
wnership  and  operation  of  all  public 
tilities.  Moreover,  all  the  telegraph  lines 
1  Great  Britain  are  owned  and  operated  by 
he  Government  at  cost;  when  the  present 
ranchise  of  the  telephone  company  expires 


in  191 1,  the  Government  (it  has  already 
been  agreed)  will  take  over  all  telephone 
lines;  and  there  is  more  or  less  general 
belief  that  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads 
will  soon  follow. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  going 
on  in  England;  and  I  have  told  only  a  part. 
It  is  not  involved  in  the  present  political 
agitation,  nor  was  it  an  issue  in  the  recent 
election  —  for  all  political  parties  have  en- 
couraged it.  It  is  not  a  political  revolution 
but  an  economic  evolution  already  far  ad- 
vanced, and  not  all  the  lords  in  creation  can 
stop  or  stay  it.  It  is  not  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  or 
the  Prime  Alinister,  Mr.  Asquith,  has 
"Socialistic  tendencies,"  but  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  L^ited  Kingdom,  apart 
from  politics  and  almost  wholly  independent 
of  it,  there  has  already  grown  up  a  condition 
which  the  Socialists  in  no  other  country 
have  even  hoped  to  attain  in  this  generation. 

COOPERATION  BETTER  THAN  CHARITY 

Cycling  one  day  in  the  ^•icinity  of  Birming- 
ham, I  came  suddenly  into  a  new  and 
beautiful  village.  Artistic  cottages  of  four, 
six,  and  eight  rooms,  each  surrounded  by 
a  carpet  of  green  grass  speckled  over  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  hned  the  clean, 
paved  streets,  along  which  also  ran  rows  of 
ornamental  shade  trees.  An  attractive 
schoolhouse  and  a  public  hall,  several 
beautiful  churches,  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren, pleasure  grounds  for  all,  were  there. 
The  village  was  not  finished.  New  houses 
were  being  built,  new  streets  opened  and 
paved,  new  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers 
set  out  here  and  there.  Tradesmen,  clerks, 
factory  operati^"es,  professional  men,  and 
others  had  left  the  crowded,  noisy,  smoke- 
begrimed  streets  of  Birmingham  and  come 
out  into  the  pure  wholesome  air  of  the 
country.  Some  enterprising  real-estate  com- 
pany or  some  wealthy  capitalist  is  doing  a 
good  business,  I  thought;  or  else  some 
philanthropist  is  doing  a  great  charity  work 
among  his  fellowmen. 

Not  at  all.  It  was  a  cooperative  society, 
and  every  cent  of  what  we  would  term 
"profit"  was  considered  a  loss  and  turned 
back  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  paid 
rent  in  excess  of  its  actual  cost. 

"Who  furnishes  the  capital  for  this  enter- 
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prise?"  I  asked  the  bright  young  clerk 
who  was  showing  me  around. 

"Capital!  Why,  it  doesn't  take  any 
capital,  you  know,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Every  member  of  our  society  pays  his  instal- 
ments of  ten  shillings,  $2.45  a  month.  With 
200  members  we  get  $490  a  month,  or 
$5,880  a  year.  We  j^ay  $490  a  year  ground- 
rent,  and  with  $4,410  we  can  build  two 
eight-room  houses  such  as  you  see.  In 
one  year  after  we  started  we  were  able  to 
build  two.  We  rented  those,  and  in  a  short 
time  with  the  rent  money  and  the  instal- 
ments we  had  enough  to  build  others;  and 
50  on." 

Very  simple;  and  you  see  how  they  elim- 
inate not  only  the  capitalist  but  the  philan- 
throj)ist,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
oi  this  whole  economic  trend  in  England. 
It  is  not  the  "uplift"  but  the  uprise. 

CONSUMER  GETS   GAS   .A.T  COST 

Here  is  where  we  must  consider  closely 
the  peculiar  viewpoint.  In  our  country,  a 
gas  plant,  say,  which  makes  profits  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  is  considered 
a  financial  success.  That  is  our  viewpoint, 
but  it  is  not  the  English  viewpoint.  There 
such  a  business  is  a  "failure";  it  loses 
money,  they  say  —  for  the  user  of  gas.  They 
act  on  this  principle  in  the  management 
of  their  public  utilities  as  well  as  in  their 
cooperative  concerns.  The  moment  a  gas 
plant  makes  what  we  term  a  "profit,"  they 
cut  down  the  price  of  the  gas  to  eliminate 
what  they  term  a  "loss:"  and  thus  the 
enterprise  "  succeeds  in  that  it  seems  to  fail." 
The  only  town  in  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain  where  the  gas  is  sold  for  as  much  as 
75  cents  a  thousand  feet  is  Edinburgh. 
The  price  in  Glasgow  has  recently  been 
reduced  to  forty-eight  cents.  Generally 
throughout  the  country  it  ranges  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty  cents. 

Similarly,  the  waterworks  have  been 
successful,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man 
who  uses  water;  the  street  railway  success- 
ful, from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who 
rides  on  the  cars;  the  electric  plant,  the 
markets,  tenement  houses,  public  baths, 
cemeteries,  and  other  municipal  enter- 
prises (as  well  as  the  cooperative  concerns)  — 
each  a  "business"  success  from  the  stand- 
point of  this  man  in  front  of  the  counter. 


an  active,  participating  party  to  every 
business  transaction,  who  in  England  has 
come  to  dominate  the  whole  country,  in 
business  as  well  as  in  government. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  street 
railway,  where  on  account  of  the  fixed 
values  of  coins  there  cannot  be  a  reduction 
or  increase  in  fares  in  exact  accordance  with 
expenses  so  as  to  have  no  ])rofit  or  loss,  there 
is  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  "success"  or 
"failure"  in  terms  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  Most  of  the  street  railways  have 
necessarily  been  operated  at  a  "loss,"  in 
the  English  sense,  which  "loss"  is  made 
good  by  turning  the  net  receipts  into  the 
city  treasury, where  they  operate  to  lower  the 
tax-rates.  Taking  the  city  of  Glasgow  as 
a  fair  example,  it  is  interesting  to  translate 
the  word  "success"  into  our  language. 
The  street-railway  management  of  that 
city  last  year  paid  interest  on  capital, 
$316,745;  sinking  fund,  $350,615;  income 
tax  to  the  National  Government,  $52,220; 
put  aside  for  general  reserve  fund, 
$81,375;  and  then  turned  into  the  city 
treasury  $250,000. 

LOW    STREET-CAR   RATE 

And  this  remarkable  "profit"  or  "loss," 
according  to  the  viewpoint,  was  made  with 
fares  less  than  one  cent  a  mile,  the  average 
fare  paid  by  all  the  passengers  being  1.82 
cents  a  ride.  This  is  about  the  standard 
fare  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  street-railway  management  in  Bir- 
mingham turned  something  Hke  8200,000 
of  "loss"  into  the  city  treasury;  the  manage- 
ment in  Manchester,  $250,000;  and  so  on, 
in  varying  amounts,  in  practically  every 
town  and  city. 

But  remember  that  if  it  were  only  practic- 
able, there  would  not  be  a  penny  to  turn  into 
the  city  treasury.  The  rigidity  of  the  coin- 
age is  alone  responsible  for  the  cumbersome, 
expensive,  and  inconvenient  necessity  of 
collecting  from  the  public  more  money  than 
is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  cars,  only 
to  have  to  return  it  in  another  cumbersome 
and  roundabout  way. 

If  you  tell  these  people  —  and  I  refer,  of 
course,  always  to  the  dominant  element  — 
that  they  are  Socialists  (barring  a  few 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  philosophic  ones. 
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like  my  chamber  of  commerce  friend) ,  they 
will  be  highly  insulted.  Like  most  of  us 
in  America,  they  have  but  the  vaguest  idea 
of  what  a  Socialist  is,  but  they  know  that  he 
is  some  sort  of  a  "disturbing  element," 
beyond  the  pale,  and  altogether  unfashion- 
able and  disgraceful.  So  they  are  not  it. 
If  then,  waiving  the  ugly  word,  you  suggest 
that  their  course  discourages  capital  and 
tends  to  industrial  stagnation,  they  will 
stare  at  you  and  ask  what  you  expect  them 
to  do.  "Why,  do  as  we  do,"  you  reply. 
"Leave  these  enterprises  to  private  capital. 
Money,  then,  having  opportunity  for  an 
adequate  return,  will  come  in  and  you  will 
be  prosperous." 

"What  is  prosperity?"  they  ask  you. 

Then  you  produce  your  figures  of  greater 
national  wealth  and  higher  wealth  per 
capita,  only  to  be  met  by  another  blank 
stare.  Somehow  your  figures  do  not  make 
any  great  impression  on  them;  for,  to  feel 
wealthy,  they  say,  they  must  have  the  money 
in  their  own  pockets,  not  in  their  neighbor's. 
They  seem,  moreover,  stubbornly  and  stu- 
pidly unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  have  a  few  millionaires  in  the  com- 
munity.    They  ask  you: 

"How  much  do  you  pay  in  America  to 
ride  on  a  street-car?  What  does  your  gas 
cost  you  ?  Your  water,  electricity,  telegraph 
messages,  telephone?  Do  you  get  back 
anything  on  your  grocery  bills?  What  do 
you  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothes?" 

Now  I  have  not  undertaken  to  say  that 
the  British  people  as  a  whole  are  better  off 
than  the  American  people :  I  am  only  show- 
ing some  ways  in  which  we  may  learn  from 
them.     Let  us  first  consider  this: 

SOME    BRITISH    HANDICAPS 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  a  population  of  411  to  a 
square-mile;  England  alone  has  a  popula- 
tion of  557  to  a  square-mile:  the  United 
States,  not  counting  Alaska  or  any  of  the 
dependencies,  has  25.6  people  to  a  square- 
mile.  There  are  twenty-two  states  in  the 
Union  that  are  each  larger  than  England; 
Texas  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  large; 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Montana, 
each,  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Eng- 
land and  each  is  larger  than  the  whole 
United  Kingdom — Texas  being  considerably 


more  than  twice  as  big.  Considering  this 
great  advantage  that  we  have  over  the  people 
in  England,  together  with  our  vast  superior- 
ity in  productivity  of  soil,  in  timber,  in 
mineral  deposits,  water  power,  and  other 
natural  resources,  it  would  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  something  radically  wrong  with 
our  economic  conditions  (or  at  least  of  a  pro- 
digious superiority  of  theirs)  if  there  were 
not  greater  opportunities  in  this  country  and 
the  general  welfare  much  better.  And  yet  it 
is  true  that  it  costs  more  to  live  in  the  United 
States,  speaking  generally,  than  it  does  in 
England  —  costs  more  not  only  in  money 
but  in  labor.  While  wages  are  higher 
when  estimated  by  the  ratio  of  exchange, 
which  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  gold 
each  will  purchase,  if  we  estimate  the 
same  in  power  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  English  wages  are 
higher  than  ours. 

COSTS  LESS  TO  LIVE  IN  ENGLAND 

One  day  last  September,  in  a  workman's 
cottage  in  Burnley,  I  talked  with  two  women. 
One  kept  house  in  a  family  of  cotton  weavers 
in  Burnley,  and  the  other  kept  house  in  a 
similar  family  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a 
cotton  manufacturing  town  corresponding 
to  Burnley,  though  but  little  more  than  half 
the  size,  estimated  in  population.  Taking 
a  family  of  fixe  —  a  man,  his  wife,  one  girl 
of  twenty,  another  of  fourteen,  and  a  boy 
of  seventeen  —  in  Burnley,  li^•ing  in  such 
a  four-room  stone  cottage  as  the  one  in 
which  we  sat,  and  a  similar  family  of  five 
living  in  a  house  of  the  same  size  and  similar 
character  in  New  Bedford,  the  tvs'O  house- 
keepers gave  me  the  figures  of  wages  and  of 
living  expenses,  out  of  their  own  actual 
experiences.  In  each  case  all  of  the  family 
worked  as  weavers  in  the  cotton  mills, 
except  the  wife,  who  kept  house.  The  result 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 

WAGES    OF    WEAVERS,    AVERAGE    OF    GOOD 
NORMAL  WORKERS 

New 
Burnley      ^^^j^^^ 

Man             S  6.86  $  9.72 

Girl  of  twenty    .      .      .      .  5.64  7.78 

Boy  of  seventeen           .  3 .  92  5.55 

Girl  of  fourteen .            .      .  1.47  2.03 


Total  wages $17.89        $25.08 
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COST    OF    LIVING,    ONE    WEEK,    FAMILY 


Rent,  four-room  cottage 

Coal,  for  cooking  and  heat 

Gas 

Doctor  and  medicine 

Man's  suit,  for  one  year, 
portion       .... 

Boy's  suit,  one  ye'r,  por- 
tion      ...... 

Girl  of  twenty,  dr.ssing  a 
year,  portion 

Girl  of  fourteen,  dressing  a 
year,   portion  . 

Mother,   dressing   a   year, 
portion       .... 

Incidentals,        including 
men's  underwear,  bed- 
clothes,      table-Hnen, 
etc 

Flour,  twenty  pounds    . 

Yeast 

Lard 

Milk,  seven  quarts 

Eggs,  two  dozen  (average 
price) 

Sugar,  six  pounds 

Butter,  three  pounds 

Tea  and  coffee   . 

Potatoes,  twenty  pounds 

Meat  (Sunday,  Monday 
Wednesday,  Friday 
for  dinner.  Several 
days  cold,  for  supper) 

Desserts  (three  dinners  and 
suppers)      .      .      .      . 

Miscellaneous,   including 


Burnley 

S  1.35 
•77 
.20 

•25 
.  20 
.  20 

•47 
.28 

•24 


74 
74 
08 
04 
43 

59 
30 
60 
24 
20 


1.03 


■49 


OF    FIVE 

Ncic 

Bedford 

S  2.35 

•77 

•38 

•75 

•38 

•38 


.67 
•38 


50 
00 
12 
07 
49 

60 

38 

05 
40 

50 


1.50 


vegetables 

Spending  money,  father     . 

"                "    boy  of  17 

"     girl  of  20 

"                "     girl  of  14 

.36 
.80 

.60 
.60 

•25 

1 .00 
2.00 

I  .CO 

1 .00 

•  50 

Total 

Total  wages  .         ... 
Cost  of  Living  (actual) 

$12.05 

$17.89 
12.05 

$21.15 

$25.08 
21.15 

Balance,  or  margin       .      .     $  5.84        $  393 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  British  family  has 
$1.91  more  than  the  American  family. 

The  items  of  "Spending  money"  were 
put  down  as  the  usual  allowances  for  pocket- 
change  in  frugal  families.  Of  course  these 
would  be  subject  to  considerable  variations, 
but  each  of  the  two  women  knew  the  cir- 


cumstances and  habits  of  the  other's  family 
and  they  agreed  that  the  amounts  in  the  two 
countries  would  jjurchasc  about  the  same 
things.  The  item  "incidentals"  for  under- 
wear, table-linen,  and  so  forth  is  in  England 
a  regular  allowance,  a  percentage  of  the 
weekly  exi)enditurcs,  usually  the  amount 
returned  to  them  from  the  cooperative  store 
on  their  weekly  purchases.  The  "dressing" 
of  the  women  was  put  down  at  $25  a  year 
for  the  English  girl  of  twenty,  $15  for  the 
girl  of  fourteen,  and  $12  for  the  mother; 
$50,  $35,  and  $20,  for  the  American  women, 
respectively.  The  pro-rata  for  one  week  is 
given  in  the  above  table,  as  also  in  the  case 
of  the  men's  clothes. 

In  every  case  we  went  by  the  actual  pur- 
chases made  by  the  women  in  their  experi- 
ence, and  I  was  insistent  at  every  point  that 
the  goods  purchased  be  of  the  same  quality, 
and  that  the  "kind  of  living"  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  in  the  two  towns. 

As  an  interesting  example  of  the  way 
the  results  were  arrived  at,  I  take  a  few 
extracts  from  my  note-book  detailing  the 
conversation : 

"The  man  must  have  one  new  suit  a 
year,"  all  agreed.  "This  costs,  say,  42 
shillings  ($10.39)." 

"That  same  suit  in  New  Bedford  costs 
my  husband  $20,"  said  the  American 
woman. 

"How  about  the  dressing  of  the  girls?" 
I  asked. 

"The  girl  of  twenty  here  will  require  5 
pounds  a  year.     That  is  $24.50." 

"Does  that  include  a  new  Easter  hat?" 
I  asked. 

"Hat,  dress,  ribbons,  shoes,  stockings, 
umbrella,  cloak  for  winter,  and  everything," 
said  the  English  woman.  "And  of  good 
quality,"  added  the  American  woman. 

"Now,  how  much,"  I  asked,  "must  a  girl 
in  New  Bedford  have  to  dress  exactly  as 
well  and  no  better  in  every  respect  ? 

"  She  must  have  at  least  $50,"  replied  the 
New  Bedford  woman. 

And  so  we  took  the  whole  list,  discussing 
each  detail  before  putting  down  the  items. 

Of  course,  we  might  reasonably  expect, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  and  of  men, 
that  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  living  and  wages 
(though  taken  with  equal  care  and  regard 
for  accuracy)  under  different  circumstances 
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would  show  some  slight  variations  one  way 
or  the  other.  Wages  differ  so  widely  in  the 
different  sections  of  our  own  country.  A 
workman  for  exactly  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  work  may  get  $1  in  Mississippi, 
$2  in  Connecticut,  $2.50  in  Colorado, 
and  $3  in  California.  In  like  proportion, 
though  not  in  exact  proportion  perhaps,  is 
the  cost  of  living.  And  so,  speaking 
generally,  is  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country 
and  in  England  in  proportion  to  the  rates 
of  wages.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  this 
is  so,  is  it  not  ?  Just  consider  that  with  our 
immeasurably  superior,  incalculably  more 
abundant  resources,  our  one-twentieth  of 
population  to  be  supported  on  an  acre,  and 
our  freedom  from  the  grinding  system  of 
rack  rents,  absentee  landlordism,  and  the 
Hke,  no  one  is  able  to  figure  out  that  we 
have  one  iota  of  advantage  over  the  English- 
man when  it  comes  to  earning  a  living. 

THE  UNANSWERABLE  "WHY?" 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  not  in  every  eco- 
nomic respect  far  better  off  than  the  people 
of  England  ?  Why  does  it  cost  us  as  much  in 
labor  to  live  as  it  does  an  Englishman,  when 


it  ought  to  cost  us  very  much  less?  Why 
are  rents  in  our  cities  higher  than  in  British 
towns  even  of  larger  size,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  land  there  and  the  abundance 
of  it  here?  Why  are  we  forced  to  use  and 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  diluted  gas  when 
the  Englishman  is  not?  Why  do  we  have 
to  stand  up  and  swing  to  a  dirty  strap  in 
the  street-cars  when  the  Englishman  always 
has  a  seat?  Why  are  public-service  cor- 
porations allowed  to  exploit  practically  every 
municipality  in  our  land,  and  why  are  mo- 
nopolies allowed  to  corner  the  necessities 
of  life  and  hold  us  up  for  bounties,  when  the 
Englishman  is  free  from  these  depredations  ? 
Is  it  not,  at  least  in  large  part,  because 
the  dominant  English  "business"  idea  is 
to  apply  to  all  economies  —  public  utilities, 
trade  relations  with  one  another,  the  fiscal 
system  of  Government  —  the  principle  that 
the  man  who  buys,  the  consumer,  is  also 
a  "business  man,"  a  part  of  the  "business 
interests,"  and  a  factor  in  a  "business  man's 
government";  while  in  America  the  domi- 
nant idea,  however  much  we  may  seek  to 
believe  otherwise,  is  to  apply  the  opposite 
principle  —  that  the  consumer  is  a  "myth?" 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 

The  Experience  Which  Won  Third  Prize  in  the  Teachers'  Competition. 


WHEN  I  graduated  from  the  normal 
school  of  a  Western  state,  barely 
eighteen  years  old,  I  found  that 
the  getting  of  a  certificate  was  as  nothing 
to  the  getting  of  an  opportunity  to  use  it. 
Most  of  the  other  girls  in  my  class  came 
from  country  villages  where  they  had 
friends  or  relatives  on  the  local  school 
board  who  would  see  to  turning  out  those 
then  teaching,  or  else  they  had  "pull"  in  the 
city  —  railroad  "pull"  is  the  best,  but 
Masonic  will  do  very  well,  or  even  religious 
"pull"  if  you  happen  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  a 
Catholic.  Lacking  any  kind  of  "pull," 
I  spent  the  most  wretched  summer  of  my 
life,   haunting  the  rooms  of  the  teachers' 


agency  or  trudging  from  one  illiterate  man 
to  another,  begging  for  a  chance.  I  had 
never  been  on  a  train  alone  before,  certainly 
had  never  introduced  myself  to  strange  men, 
and  they  did  not  need  to  ask  if  I  had  ever 
had  any  experience.  My  credentials  from 
the  normal  school,  which  were  rather  good, 
were  scarcely  examined,  and  September 
found  me  desperate. 

Then,  one  Sunday  morning,  the  principal 
came  over  to  tell  me  of  a  place  for  which  he 
had  been  asked  to  recommend  a  substitute. 
"It's  rather  a  tough  school,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said,  "and  a  substitute  always  has  a  hard 
time  anywhere."  But  I  went  on  the  after- 
noon train. 
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It  was  tough.  The  teacher,  a  man,  was 
down  with  typhoid  fever,  but  they  were 
going  to  hold  the  place  for  him  because  his 
wife's  father  was  clerk  of  the  board.  For  the 
same  reason  the  teacher,  though  very  incom- 
petent, had  kept  the  school  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  children  were  the  worst  taught 
and  least  disciplined  of  any  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  They  had  already  driven  out  two 
substitutes  —  one  stayed  three  days  and  the 
other  linished  out  that  week.  I  was  begin- 
ning the  second  week.  There  were  fifty 
children  and  eight  grades;  they  were  to  be 
taught  all  the  substantial,  all  the  accom- 
plishments, and  all  the  frills  and  fads.  My 
programme  was  an  intricacy  to  make  your 
head  whirl,  and  the  longest  recitation  period 
was  fifteen  minutes.  There  should  have 
been  a  second  teacher,  but  that  would  have 
cut  down  the  salary  of  the  man.  Some  of 
these  facts  I  observed,  and  some  were  con- 
fided to  me  by  the  county  superintendent 
when  I  went  over  to  the  county-seat  to  file 
my  certificate.  He  intimated  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  such  a  school  in  his  terri- 
tory, but  said  that  he  was  helpless  before 
the  local  board,  which  had  full  power  to 
elect  a  teacher. 

Of  course,  lacking  experience,  I  tried  to 
make  those  children  behave  like  the  meek 
creatures  of  the  training-school,  and  re- 
quired that  they  learn  as  much.  I  didn't 
succeed  in  either.  The  worst  nightmares 
I  ever  have  are  those  in  which  I  dream  of 
that  week.  It  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
but  I  still  dream  of  it.  Mercifully,  Friday 
brought  a  telegram:  "Elected  at  Blank. 
Start  Saturday  morning."  The  money  they 
paid  me  for  the  five  days  was  the  first  that  I 
had  ever  earned,  but  I  took  no  pleasure  in  it. 
If  worry  deserves  payment  I  had  fuUy  earned 
every  penny,  but  I  think  the  board  was 
presumably  paying  for  something  else. 

The  next  place  was  high  in  the  moun- 
tains. A  dusty  railroad  took  me,  by  the 
end  of  the  day,  to  a  little  mountain-town, 
but  the  school  was  twenty  miles  farther  on. 
There  was  no  stage,  and  no  one  met  me. 
However,  the  station-master  directed  me 
to  the  "hotel,"  and  later  sent  over  a  young 
man  who  undertook  to  drive  me  up  for  Sio. 
I  didn't  have  it,  but  he  said  that  he  would 
wait.  We  started  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  a  crowd  to  see  us  off  and  to 


give  advice  to  the  driver,  who  had  never 
driven  o\er  the  road  before.  Some  of  the 
men  made  jocular  remarks  to  him  about 
the  school-ma'am,  who  all  the  while  did 
not  know  enough  to  be  frightened,  though 
her  mother  would  hardly  have  j)assed  a 
comfortable  Sunday  morning  if  she  had 
guessed  what  was  going  on.  1  was 
rather  startled,  though,  when  he  showed 
me  his  revolver  —  "just  in  case  we  meet 
any  drunk  Indians." 

But  we  did  not.  It  was  the  tamest,  most 
respectable  journey,  though  we  drove 
straight  up  the  side  of  a  rocky  canon  all 
day  long.  "You'll  be  snowed  in  for  three 
months  of  the  winter,"  he  informed  me. 
As  the  sun  set  we  came  to  an  Indian  reser- 
vation; he  had  mistaken  the  way.  The 
government  teacher,  a  white-haired  woman, 
redirected  us,  and  we  got  there  at  last. 
"There"  was  an  adobe  house,  whitewashed 
outside,  with  a  bare  yard,  and  corrals  in  the 
distance.  The  rooms  inside  were  only 
partitions,  for  there  was  no  ceiling  but  the 
roof,  to  which  the  dividing  walls  did  not 
reach,  and  in  the  room  assigned  me  I  could 
hear  all  that  went  on  in  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  Worst  of  all,  there  was  no  lock  on 
the  door. 

A  tired  woman  informed  me  that  she 
guessed  that  it  was  her  turn  to  board  me, 
but  she  didn't  want  me.  She  set  on  the 
table  before  us  —  for  the  driver  had  to 
remain  all  night  —  beans,  bacon,  soggy 
bread,  and  black  coffee.  The  diet  was  un- 
varied for  the  eight  months  that  I  remained, 
except  when  one  of  the  men  took  time  to  kill 
a  deer.  Though  it  was  a  cattle-ranch,  none 
of  the  cows  was  sufficiently  gentle  to  milk; 
the  steers  were  too  valuable  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  somehow  the  climate  and 
coyotes  combined  to  discourage  chickens. 
These  howling  brutes  prowled  around  us  all 
night,  but  I  had  sat  up  late  making  out  my 
programme  and  was  too  sleepy  to  do  more 
than  wonder  what  they  were. 

The  next  morning  my  driver-friend  — 
I  felt  as  though  he  were  my  only  friend  — 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  him  to  take  me  back. 
"  I'll  do  it  for  nothing  if  you  think  you  can't 
stand  this,"  he  offered.  What!  Give  up 
my  precious  chance  at  experience?  I  did 
not  entertain  the  thought  for  a  second.  I 
would  have  fought  to  keep  that  school. 
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The  next  morning  I  inquired  about  laun- 
dry. "  There's  no  one  here  has  time  to  do  it. 
Maybe  some  of  the  Indian  women  will  wash 
it,  but  they  can't  iron;  you'll  have  to  do  that 
yourself."  I  knew  as  httle  about  it  as  the 
Indian  women,  so  I  wore  scorched  shirt- 
waists the  rest  of  the  year.  I  was  handed 
a  tin  bucket  —  "Your  lunch."  It  con- 
sisted, then  as  ever,  of  beans,  bacon,  and 
soggy  bread,  but  no  coflfee;  but  I  was  always 
hungr}'  enough  to  eat  it. 

I  started  out  early,  and  easily  found  the 
schoolhouse.  It  stood  alone  in  the  middle 
of  a  little  valley,  under  a  cottonwood,  ver}' 
small  indeed  beneath  those  big  mountains. 
In  shape  it  was  but  a  shed  and  had  once 
served  as  a  blacksmith's  shop;  the  rain  beat 
in  through  the  cracks  and  the  snow  sifted 
in  through  the  roof.  There  was  a  big  stove, 
a  wash-stand  for  a  teacher's  desk,  children's 
desks  in  plenty,  and  books  and  apparatus 
fully  as  good  as  those  of  my  first  school  — 
for  the  eleven  children  in  the  seven  grades 
had  to  be  taught  everything  that  children 
anywhere  else  were  taught.  Again  I  made 
an  elaborate  programme,  and  they  got 
drawing,  cardboard  sloyd,  physiology,  four- 
part  singing  (I  can  barely  tell  one  tone 
from  another),  nature  study,  and  all  the 
rest. 

They  were  good  children,  and  maybe  they 
learned  something  —  attention  to  business 
despite  the  weather,  the  sinfulness  of  tardi- 
ness, and  perhaps  a  few  facts  that  they 
had  forgotten  long  ago.  One  of  the  trus- 
tees (who  wandered  over  to  ask  me,  in  order 
to  settle  a  bet,  if  Egypt  were  in  Asia  or  in 
Europe)  said  they  "done  fine."  But  I 
think  that  he  said  it  because  he  saw  how 
frightened  I  was  when  he  came  in.  I  should 
have  been  frightened  by  any  visitor,  but  that 
man,  the  boss  of  the  district,  had  my  profes- 
sional future  in  his  hands.  I  was  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  the  drunken  Indians 
who  sometimes  rode  by  en  the  far  trail,  or 
even  of  the  rattlesnake  in  the  sto\-e.  The 
rattler  had  m.ad:  a  beautiful  nest  for  him- 
self during  the  summer  months,  and  one 
day  he  grew  so  interested  in  a  lesson  in 
longitude  and  time  (or  was  it  stocks  and 
bonds?  why  in  time  were  they  studying 
either  of  them,  anway  ?)  that  he  poked  his 
head  out  of  the  door  and  rattled  gently  at 
one  of  the  little  girls  who  sat  up  in  front. 


School  was  dismissed  until  the  boys  killed 
it,  and  no  one  but  the  teacher  was  much 
excited. 

We  varied  the  December  days  by  getting 
up  a  Christmas  programme;  and  then,  be- 
fore we  were  snowed  in,  I  went  down  to  the 
Institute,  heard  a  week  of  dreary  general 
talk,  and  acquired  a  few  more  fads  and 
methods.  In  those  days  I  taught  rehgiously 
what  I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  teach,  and 
worried  myself  sick  for  fear  that  I  was  not 
doing  it  properly.  When  the  snow  came 
it  looked  for  a  while  as  though  I  could  not 
make  the  trip,  though  the  school  law  re- 
quired my  attendance,  for  there  was  no 
money  to  the  district's  account  and  would 
be  none  until  the  taxes  were  paid.  I  had 
received  no  salary  for  the  three  months, 
had  spent  all  the  money  I  had,  and  would 
not  write  home  for  more.  However,  cor- 
respondence with  the  county  superintendent 
brought  a  temporary  transfer  of  $20  from  the 
fund  of  a  richer  district,  and  the  information 
that  the  bank  at  the  county-seat  would  dis- 
count my  warrants.  I  have  seldom  grudged 
the  loss  of  any  money  so  much  as  that  dis- 
count. I  had  earned  those  dollars  and  I 
needed  them,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  over  the  feeling  that  the  world  still  owes 
them  to  me. 

A  brief  \isit  at  home  made  me  desperately 
homesick,  and  I  reckoned  the  very  num- 
ber of  seconds  until  school  should  be  out 
"for  good."  The  winter  dragged  and  the 
spring  was  rather  bad.  One  of  my  dis- 
tractions was  a  fad  of  the  superintendent 
that  I  had  learned  at  the  Institute  — 
mineralogy.  We  were  certainly  well  situ- 
ated for  it,  and  the  children  were  interested. 
ISIatters  soon  passed  from  my  hands  while 
the  boys  showed  me  how  to  pick  out  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  how  to  trail  a  bit  to  its  par- 
ent ledge;  and  finally  they  brought  in  a 
miner  who  had  camped  near  the  school- 
house,  and  we  watched  him  "horn"  out  the 
dust  from  the  crushed  rock.  I  was  teacher 
only  by  a  courtesy  title,  but  we  were  doing 
beautifully  until  one  of  the  trustees  found 
out  how  we  were  spending  the  school  hours. 
He  didn't  want  his  boy  to  get  the  gold- 
fever  and  never  be  worth  anything  again, 
he  said;  he  sent  his  children  to  school  to 
learn  something  useful.  So  we  went  back 
to  longitude  and  time. 
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Once  the  monotony  was  broken  by  a 
dance  in  a  newly-completed  store  some  fif- 
teen miles  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  \Vc  drove  down  as  soon  after 
school  as  I  could  get  ready,  and  danced  on 
rough  pine-boards  till  the  sun  rose.  It  was 
very  novel  and  interesting,  esj)ecially  when 
two  of  the  men,  after  some  excited  talk, 
went  outside  and  shot  ofl  their  guns.  We 
found  out  afterward  that  it  was  a  joke, 
but  I  really  did  "dance  down  the  middle 
with  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  I^Iagee." 

Two  other  teachers  were  })resent,  both 
beginners,  and  we  compared  notes.  They 
lived  in  more  civilized  communities  than 
mine,  had  more  pupils  and  better  equip- 
ment, and  soon  reduced  me  to  despair  over 
their  superior  results — for  I  did  not  know 
then  how  much  their  statements  should  be 
discounted.  One  of  them,  a  pretty  girl, 
went  out  a  good  deal  to  dances,  sociables, 
and  other  rural  gatherings;  the  country  girls 
became  rather  jealous  of  her.  The  trustees 
had  not  objected  until  the  report  got  about 
that  she  made  nothing  of  reaching  school 
half  an  hour  late  in  the  morning  after  a 
frolic  and  calmly  turning  back  the  clock. 
"But  I  don't  care,"  she  said.  "I'd  die 
if  I  didn't  do  something.  I  don't  see  how  you 
stand  it.  And  I  always  play  the  organ  for 
them  when  a  minister  comes  through." 

The  other  girl  had  taken  her  position  with 
the  understanding  that  such  joys  were  not 
for  her,  and  she  was  present  at  this  dance 
as  a  looker-on  only  because  the  revelers  were 
going  to  use  her  schoolhouse  for  the  supper, 
and  she  had  to  "look  after  things."  They 
told  her:  "We  want  a  good  Christian  girl, 
who  will  serve  as  an  ideal  for  the  children." 
But  she  did  not  think  that  she  could  hold  the 
place  of  an  ideal  for  another  year,  because 
she  had  been  drawn  into  a  big  church  row. 
Also  she  had  acquired  the  habit  of  spending 
alternate  Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  her 
home  town,  which  was  not  far  off,  and  that 
was  considered  a  slur  upon  the  community 
in  which  she  taught.  Besides,  the  clerk  of 
the  board  had  a  cousin  who  would  graduate 
from  the  normal  school  in  June  and  was 
already  looking  for  a  position.  However, 
she  showed  us  her  schoolroom  with  great 
pride,  and  in  it  we  sat  down  to  a  lordly  sup- 
per of  cold  roast  beef,  fried  ham,  corned- 
beef  sandwiches,  pie,  cake,  and  enormous 


green  pickles.  When  the  sun  rose  we  drove 
back  u])  the  hills  on  one  of  the  coldest  morn- 
ings 1  have  e\er  felt.  Fortunately  for  me, 
it  was  Saturday. 

The  news  of  how  much  the  others  were 
doing  made  me  dread  more  than  e\er  the 
visit  of  inspection  from  the  county  superin 
tendent.  Of  course,  he  drove  uj)  at  an  un- 
expected hour,  so  late  that  I  had  given  him 
up  for  the  day  and  taken  the  children  out 
sketching,  an  exercise  recommended  by  my 
dancing  friend,  though  my  own  judgment 
was  against  it.  We  got  back  into  the  school- 
house  in  some  disorder,  and  he  put  the 
classes  through  a  perfunctory  examination. 
He  was  a  kindly  man  who  did  not  expect  too 
much;  the  children  did  fairly  well,  but  I  was 
fearful  that  they  had  not  distinguished  them- 
selves. He  stayed  all  night  at  the  house 
where  I  boarded,  and  told  me  when  we  parted 
in  the  morning  that  it  would  "soon  be  over." 
Nice  man ! 

I  had  thought  that  the  rest  of  the  session 
would  be  simply  a  matter  of  waiting,  but  the 
sameness  was  to  be  broken  in  an  unpleasant 
fashion.  It  happened  when  we  were  going 
to  Sunday-school  on  the  Indian  reser\"ation, 
and  I  have  always  taken  it  as  very  unkind 
of  Providence.  I  was  riding  a  cow-pony, 
sitting  sidewise  on  a  man's  high-pummeled 
saddle.  A  sudden  thunder-storm  came  up, 
the  lightning  soon  had  my  broncho  bucking, 
and  I  went  off  backward.  They  picked  me 
up,  but  as  I  seemed  to  be  all  right  we  went 
on  to  Sunday-school.  Then  the  rest  drove 
home  while  I  stayed  for  dinner.  When  I 
tried  to  walk  I  found  I  could  not  even  stand; 
the  hip  was  sprained.  I  would  not  stay 
there  with  the  two  women;  vacation  vms 
only  three  weeks  away;  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  lose  a  day  which  must  be  made  up  later. 
All  the  Indians  had  gone  to  a  mysterious 
feast,  and  there  was  no  one  to  drive  me  back 
even  if  there  had  been  any  vehicle.  I  rode 
back  on  the  same  horse,  and  the  good  beast 
walked  the  six  miles  through  a  pouring  rain. 
When  I  reached  the  houe- fence  I  was 
obliged  to  dismount.  Then,  as  I  could  not 
climb  up  again,  I  clung  to  the  stirrup;  the 
horse  would  take  one  step  and  stop  until  I 
dragged  myself  forward,  and  we  continued 
the  process  for  the  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
house.  It  took  about  an  hour.  Naturally 
such  treatment  did  not  help  the  sprain,  and 
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the  next  day  I  could  scarcely  move.  Xo 
doctor  was  nearer  than  twenty  miles  —  and 
"he  would  charge  you  twenty  dollars,"  they 
told  me.  I  was  suffering  twenty  dollars' 
worth,  and  I  wanted  a  doctor,  but  spring 
is  a  busy  time  for  ranchers  and  no  one  offered 
to  go.  They  gave  me  some  liniment,  made 
me  a  crutch  from  a  broom,  and  next  morning 
one  of  the  boys  drove  me  to  school.  \^aca- 
tion  began  in  three  weeks. 

When  I  limped  into  the  superintendent's 
ofhce  with  my  reports,  on  my  way  home,  he 
took  time  to  sympathize  with  me. 

"Well,  you've  got  your  experience,"  he 
said. 

I  had.  Though  there  had  been  but  eleven 
pupils,  I  had  found  myself,  and  in  one  year 
I  had  qualified  as  an  enlightened  despot. 

"I  wonder  whom  I'll  get  there  next  year," 
he  added. 

I  assured  him  that  there  were  plenty  of 
Normal  graduates  who  would  be  delighted 
with  the  chance. 

The  older  children  grew  up  to  high- 
school  age,  the  families  moved  away,  and  the 
school  district  was  abolished;  but  until  the 
schoolhouse  was  carted  away  to  serve  once 
more  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  there  was  a 
succession  of  eager  maidens  glad  to  find 
experience  there. 

There  was  a  hiatus  of  four  years  between 
my  first  and  second  year  of  teaching,  ac- 
counted for  by  a  college  diploma.  The 
second  year  found  me  in  a  country  high- 
school.  The  securing  of  this  position  had 
not  been  quite  such  a  desperate  affair,  for 
the  university  helped  out;  and  that  first 
experience,  although  it  was  grade-work, 
counted;  but  many  of  my  classmates  had 
not  been  so  fortunate,  and  I  was  well  con- 
tent. It  was  a  good  high-school,  too,  a  union 
one  —  which  means  a  high-school  supported 
by  the  combination  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
country  grammar-school  districts;  it  was 
wealthy,  had  a  good  building  in  the  little 
county-seat,  and  gave  us  everything  for 
which  we  asked.  No  one  had  asked  for  a 
library  which  the  young  people  could  pos- 
sibly care  to  read,  we  took  no  magazines, 
and  our  pictures  consisted  of  a  large  por- 
trait of  Frances  Willard,  an  atrocious  en- 
graving of  Pharoah's  horses,  and  the  framed 
photographs  of  all  the  badly-dressed  gradu- 
ating classes  back  to  the  time  when  there 


had  been  but  one  candidate  for  a  diploma. 
In  the  matter  of  payment  the  board  was 
liberal,  and  our  warrants  arrived  with  a 
punctuality  and  consideration  which  I  have 
never  met  with  since  in  much  larger  institu- 
tions. We  appreciated  that.  On  the  first  pay- 
day I  went  down  at  ten  o'clock  sharp  to  the 
bank  which  cashed  the  warrants.  I  was 
a  little  ashamed  to  be  so  prompt,  but  I 
needed  the  money.  I  felt  better  when  I 
found  the  entire  faculty  of  eight,  including 
the  principal,  already  lined  up  and  waiting 
for  the  doors  to  open. 

All  these  things  considered,  I  was  s^or- 
prised  to  learn  that  few  teachers  stayed  a 
second  year  and  almost  none  a  third.  The 
principal  and  one  other  teacher,  whose 
family  lived  in  the  town,  were  referred  to  as 
"the  permanent  teachers."  There  revealed 
themselves  gradually  two  reasons  for  this 
state  of  things.  First  came  an  early  recog- 
nition of  the  deadliness  of  the  life  for  a  grown 
person  with  cultivated  tastes  and  social 
habits.  There  were  absolutely  no  nice 
people  in  the  place;  the  teachers  themselves 
were  not  congenial;  there  were  no  amuse- 
ments except  an  occasional  circus  (when 
the  circus  came  to  town,  school  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  faculty  led  the  way  into 
the  tent  unashamed);  and  no  social  life 
except  among  the  young  people  of  the  high 
school  who  met  together  and  played  games. 
There  were  fraternal  lodges,  too,  but  I  never 
investigated  those.  When  a  teacher  was 
not  partaking  of  the  immature  amusements 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  supposed  to  spend  the 
evening  correcting  papers  and  note-books  or 
reading  up  on  psychology.  Secondly,  one 
needed  to  walk  warily,  to  offend  no  pupil, 
and  to  please  every  individual  parent,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  year  would  come  a  request 
for  resignation.  One  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  school  was  put  out  at  the  end  of  the 
first  June.  She  had  tried  hard  to  please; 
had  taught  a  class  for  advanced  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Sunday-school  which  even  the 
minister  didn't  care  to  handle;  and  had 
worked  up  a  first-rate  orchestra  and  glee 
club  (for  all  of  which  she  received  no  pay), 
beside  doing  her  regular  work  most  credit- 
ably. But  she  had  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
manner  of  speech  which  had  once  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  son  of  a  prominent  citizen,  and 
she  had  unwisely  taken  pay  jor  coaching 
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some  backward  jjupils.  The  prominent 
citizen  informed  the  board  that  he  (hd  not 
approve  of  her  methods;  they  dilTered  from 
those  by  which  he  had  been  tauj^ht  some 
thirty  years  before.  The  principal  wanted 
to  save  her,  but  he  was  in  fear  for  his  own 
head  just  then  —  and  she  was  drojjped  in  a 
humihating  manner,  the  whole  community 
taking  part  in  the  open  discussion. 

However,  to  go  back  to  first  impressions 
—  I  found  gazing  at  me  on  the  opening 
morning  some  two  hundred  pupils,  about 
two-thirds  being  girls.  In  the  country,  as  in 
the  city,  the  boys  begin  to  drop  out  in  the 
sixth  grade,  and  only  a  small  percentage 
enters  the  high  school.  As  a  new  teacher, 
I  shouldered  all  the  tasks  that  no  one  else 
wanted,  and  undertook  to  teach  several 
things  of  which  I  knew  very  little.  There 
were  eight  in  the  faculty,  and  we  gave  most 
of  the  courses  offered  in  the  big  city  high- 
schools —  four  years  in  the  languages  (an- 
cient and  modern),  drawing,  music,  debat- 
ing, gymnasium  work,  and  a  commercial 
course  which  was  most  popular  with  the 
boys.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  big  coun- 
try fellows  crowding  into  the  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping  classes,  under  the  delusion  that 
they  were  learning  something  "practical." 
Therein  lies  the  reason  for  the  dropping-out 
of  the  boys.  The  girls  take  meekly  what 
we  tell  them  is  good  for  them,  but  the  boys 
rebel  unless  they  want  a  profession  or  have 
families  of  some  culture  back  of  them,  or 
perchance  have  a  craving  for  intellectual 
food.  The  others  see  dimly  that  we  are  not 
giving  them  what  they  want,  and  they  quit 
or  take  a  commercial  course.  They  do  not 
improve  matters  much  for  themselves;  with 
no  education,  few  climb  beyond  the  four 
or  six  or  eight  dollars  a  week  which  looked 
so  big  to  them  as  boys.  And  as  for  the 
commercial  training,  it  does  not  particularly 
fit  one  for  life  on  a  farm. 

As  for  myself,  I  taught  them  the  date  of 
Shakespeare's  death  and  how  to  write  a  let- 
ter. Most  of  them  were  very  poorly  prepared 
for  high-school  work.  They  could  not  read 
over  a  simple  story  and  repeat  the  gist  of 
it  in  their  own  words.  As  for  composition, 
a  primary  teacher  asked  me  one  day  what 
kind  of  work  I  was  giving  them;  and  when  I 
said  that  I  was  then  urging  them  to  begin 
a  sentence  with  a  capital  and  close  it  with  a 


period,  she  exclaimed:  "Why,  that's  ex- 
actly what  I'm  doing  with  mine!"  My 
|)U])ils  had  not  learned  it  in  eight  years. 
Many  of  them  expressed  surprise  that  their 
written  work  was  corrected  and  returned, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of 
the  j)Oor  si)elling  so  frcHiuenlly  comi)lained 
of  was  due  to  a  previous  lack  of  correction. 
A  student  who  was  pretty  certain  that  his 
work  would  not  be  examined  became  care- 
less and  did  not  even  look  up  the  words  of 
which  he  was  not  sure.  Worst  of  all,  even 
so  early  as  the  first  year  of  high  school,  they 
took  no  intellectual  pleasure  in  the  work; 
it  was  all  a  task,  a  grind,  though  Heaven 
knows  we  tried  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
them. 

To  begin  with,  almost  every  one  was  put 
through  with  a  passing  grade.  This  was 
not  done  altogether  because  the  school  was 
small  and  the  enrolment  must  be  kept  up, 
nor  yet  because  influential  parents  were  dis- 
pleased when  their  offspring  failed;  but  we 
knew  that  a  student  who  fell  behind  was 
likel}-  to  drop  out,  and  we  honestly  thought 
that  school  was  the  best  possible  place  for 
him.  Nowadays,  I  am  not  so  certain  about 
that,  though,  of  course,  one  learns  much  at 
school  besides  facts  from  books.  If  we  did 
not  prepare  pupils  for  life,  we  did  at  least 
claim  to  prepare  them  for  the  university, 
but  by  this  vicious  system  we  sent  to  the  col- 
leges students  entirely  unprepared  for  doing 
the  freshman  work. 

For  each  season  of  the  year  there  was  a 
peculiar  distraction,  and  when  there  was 
nothing  of  public  importance  we  served  as 
chaperones  for  the  school  parties.  It  was 
considered  an  evidence  of  'lack  of  interest" 
if  every  teacher  did  not  attend.  During  the 
winter  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  children 
to  dance  in  the  school  auditorium,  a  privi- 
lege hitherto  withheld.  The  faculty  and 
board  were  in  favor  of  it,  but  we  all  tried  to 
shove  the  responsibility  on  some  one  else, 
dreading  the  outcry  which  was  immediately 
raised  by  some  of  the  churches  and  the  older 
people.  It  was  a  burning  issue  for  several 
months,  but  the  young  people  wanted  it, 
and  the  young  people  got  it.  Indeed, 
though  we  were  much  distracted  by  the  fre- 
quency and  the  expense  of  class-parties, 
dancing  was  a  good  thing  for  them.  I  tried 
not  to  smile  when  "  ]Mr. "  Smith,  age  fourteen 
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and  reaching  to  my  shoulder,  asked  if 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  a  waltz;  but 
surely  it  was  better  training  for  him  than 
chasing  "Miss"  Jones  to  pull  her  braids 
and  slip  ice  down  her  neck,  as  had  been 
done  at  the  old  game-playing  parties. 

All  during  the  spring  I  lived  in  mortal 
terror  of  the  university  examiner,  who  would 
decide  whether  my  work  was  sufficiently 
good  to  permit  students  from  my  classes  to 
enter  college  without  examination.  Four 
or  five  years  before  my  time,  the  work  of 
my  department  had  not  been  accredited; 
the  teacher  had  promptly  lost  her  place,  and 
had  some  difliculty  in  securing  another.  So 
far  as  I  could  gather,  her  work  had  been  well 
up  to  the  standard,  and  the  adverse  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  because  the  cor- 
responding department  at  the  university  had 
conceived  the  notion  that  the  standard  might 
be  raised  by  emphasizing  the  idea  that  the 
subject  was  hard  and  needed  much  applica- 
tion. Only  three  schools  in  the  state  were 
spared,  and  the  slaughter  of  first-year 
teachers  is  still  a  memory. 

The  examiner  slipped  into  town  one  even- 
ing, but  I  heard  of  it,  and  that  night  was 


really  the  worst  that  I  ever  spent.  The  next 
morning  I  knew  how  people  feel  whc  walk 
to  execution.  Of  course  the  best  students 
were  absent,  the  next  best  were  frightened, 
and  the  dunces  made  brilliant  recitations. 
At  any  rate,  he  said  that  we  would  "do," 
and  I  was  not  much  cast  down  by  the  criti- 
cisms which  accompanied  the  verdict. 

Do  you  ask,  "What  is  wrong  with  the 
country  school?"  Answer:  The  course 
of  study  and  many  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. But  if  you  ask  what  to  put  in  their 
place,  I  cannot  even  suggest.  Perhaps  the 
present  inclination  toward  agricultural  high- 
schools,  with  domestic-science  courses  for 
the  girls,  may  help  if  it  does  not  turn  into 
a  fad.  It  is  "up  to"  the  teachers  (and  what 
you  are  to  do  about  them,  again  I  do  not 
know)  to  whom  the  parents  with  confidence 
hand  over  their  children.  Every  American 
parent  wants  his  children  educated  for  a 
station  higher  than  he  himself  occupies,  and 
he  readily  accepts  for  them  an  education 
which  he  knows  is  not  suited  to  their  present 
stage.  The  times  are  very  much  out  of 
joint;  but  I  make  my  living  by  them,  and 
have  not  the  least  idea  how  to  set  them  right. 
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THE  Professor  of  Anatomy  was  ques- 
tioning the  first  and  second-year 
men  about  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  McAdams,  a  senior 
student,  perched  upon  the  topmost  row  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

"Doctor,"  the  Professor  called  out,  "if 
you  were  summoned  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  found  a  man  gasping  for  breath, 
with  a  rapid  pulse,  blue  in  the  face,  what 
would  you  do?" 

AIcAdams  took  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  Professor  became 
impatient. 


"Well,  Doctor,"  he  insisted,  "what  is  the 
first  thing  that  you  would  do  in  an  emer- 
gency like  that?" 

McAdams's  puzzled  face  brightened  up. 
"I  would  call  you  in  consultation,"  he 
answered. 

The  joke  was  so  old  that  the  students 
groaned  in  chorus,  but  the  Professor's  face 
did  not  relax.  After  a  moment's  silence 
he  remarked,  seriously: 

"In  that  case  the  patient  would  prob- 
ably have  much  to  be  thankful  for!" 

But  when  McAdams's  first  great  emer- 
gency came,  the  Professor  was  not  within 
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reach.  The  younj];  man  had  graduated  during 
the  Spanish  War,  and  an  inllucntial  friend 
had  secured  his  ai)poinlment  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  hosj)ital  in  one  of  the  large  camps, 
and  his  ])redeccssor  turned  o\er  to  him  about 
thirty  cases  of  tyi)hoi(l  fever.  Here,  again,  he 
did  not  know  the  answer.  So  many  of  the 
men  promptly  died  that  the  Department  made 
an  investigation,  and  the  young  surgeon 
was  immediately  retired  to  private  practice. 

McAdams  was  the  ])roduct  of  a  system 
of  commercialism  that  has  turned  loose  upon 
this  country  thousands  of  poorly  trained 
doctors  —  and  the  suflering  pulilic  pays 
the  price.  There  were  several  rival  medical 
colleges  in  the  city  where  he  studied,  and  not 
one  of  them  dared  raised  the  entrance  or 
the  graduation  requirements  because  most 
of  its  students  would  ha\e  gone  at  once  to 
one  of  the  easier  schools.  But  how  is  the 
public  to  know,  with  McAdams's  diploma 
staring  them  in  the  face,  that  he  was  a 
dunce  throughout  his  student  career? 

To  protect  a  gullible  public  from  such  ex- 
perimenters as  jMcAdams,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  medical  teaching  so  high  that 
men  of  his  kind  cannot  graduate,  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Ad\ancement  of  Teaching.  Under  its 
direction  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  —  a  promi- 
nent educator  and  one  of  a  brilliant  family  — 
has  visited  every  medical  college  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  His  detailed 
report  is  the  first  complete  and  unpreju- 
diced array  of  facts  about  the  training  of 
physicians  that  has  yet  been  published, 
and  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  sweeping 
reformation  of  a  deplorable  system  —  or 
lack  of  it. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  —  so  says  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett  in  his  introduction  to 
Mr.  Flexner's  report  —  considers  every  col- 
lege a  public-service  corporation,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the 
facts  about  it.  The  last  twenty-five  years 
have  produced  an  enormous  o\erproduction 
of  uneducated  and  ill-trained  doctors,  owing 
to  the  multiplication  of  commercial  schools. 
"In  a  town  of  two  thousand  people,"  he 
says,  "one  will  find  in  most  of  our  states 
from  five  to  eight  physicians  where  two 
well-trained  men  could  do  the  work  effi- 
ciently, and  make  a  competent  livelihood." 


Worse  yet,  the  j^eople  of  that  town  do  not 
know  whether  Dr.  I'rown  was  trained  in 
a  school  like  this  (University  of  Michigan:) 
"Excellently  equipped  laboratories  are  pro- 
vided for  all  the  fundamental  branches;  the 
men  in  charge  are  jjroductive  scientists  as  well 
as  competent  teachers." 

or   in    one    like    this    (Maryland    Medical 
College:) 

"The  school  building  is  wretchedly  dirty. 
Its  so-called  laboratories  are  of  the  worst  exist- 
ing type;  ...  a  few  dirty  test-tubes  stand 
around  in  pans  and  old  cigar-l)oxes.  The  dis- 
secting-room is  foul.  This  description  com- 
pletely exhausts  its  teaching  facilities.  There 
is  no  museum  or  library  and  no  teaching  acces- 
sories of  any  sort  whatsoever." 

THE    MUSHROOM    GROWTH    OF    SCHOOLS 

In  the  early  days  the  young  physician 
learned  his  trade  by  means  of  an  apprentice- 
ship somewhat  like  that  of  a  plumber.  He 
"read  medicine"  in  the  office  of  a  physician 
(his  preceptor),  was  regularly  "quizzed" 
as  his  studies  progressed,  and  by  degrees 
accompanied  his  preceptor  in  his  rides  over 
the  country,  in  his  visits  to  his  patients. 
He  learned  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  surgeon 
mainly  by  watching  his  preceptor  and  col- 
lecting his  prescriptions.  When  the  pre- 
ceptor chanced  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  skill,  the  results  were  generally  good. 

Then,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  medical  college  appeared.  It 
began  well  —  as  a  university  department  — 
but  soon  fell  under  the  control  of  men  with 
low  ideals.  All  in  all,  this  country  has  pro- 
duced more  than  four  hundred  medical  col- 
leges —  in  Cincinnati  alone  there  have 
been  twenty  —  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  of  them  are  now  grinding  out  M.D.'s. 
There  are  also  eight  osteopathic  schools  and 
ele^•en  postgraduate  schools. 

The  wide  variation  among  these  schools 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  two  medical 
colleges  in  Baltimore.  The  summary  is 
made  up  from  Mr.  Flexner's  detailed  report: 

Entrance   Requirement 

Johns  Hopkins:  The  Bachelor's  degree. 
Atlantic  Medical:  Nominal. 

Attendance 
Hopkins:  297. 

Atlantic:  43.  "Of  twenty-one  graduates.  Class 
of   1908,   almost   all   had  failed   at   other 
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schools  or  before  the  regular  state    board 
before  entering." 

Teaching  Staff 

Hopkins:  112,  of  whom  twenty-three  are 
professors.  All  laboratory  instructors 
give  their  entire  tfme  to  teaching  and 
research. 

Atlantic:  47,  .  of  whom  12  are  professors. 
Two  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
graduated  in  1908,  after  having  failed 
before  the  regular  state  board. 


an  ordinary  dissecting-room,  a  lecture- 
room  with  half  a  skeleton,  a  small  amount 
of  imperfect  physiological  apparatus,  with 
a  few  frogs,  and  a  few  cases  of  books, 
mostly  old  and  useless." 

Clinical  Facilities: 

Hopkins:  Practically  ideal  opportunities.  Hos- 
pital with  385  beds  —  under  complete  con- 
trol of  the  clinical  faculty.  Dispensary 
admirably  conducted. 

Atlantic:  A    small   hospital   several   miles   off. 


THE  .\CTU.\L  DISTRIBUTION  OF  .AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 
The  dots  represent  complete  schools;  the  crosses  are  "half  schools" 


Resources  for  Maintenance 

Hopkins:  Fees,  $80,229;  budget,  $102,429,  not 
including  salaries  of  the  cb'nical  faculty, 
etc.  Hospital  endowments,  more  than 
$3,600,000. 

Atlantic:  Fees,  $3,905  (estimated). 

Laboratory  Facilities 

Hopkins:  In  every  respect  unexcelled. 

Atlantic:  "The  school  occupies  a  filthy  build- 
ing, in  which  are  to  be  found  an  elemen- 
tary clinical  laboratory,  a  small  room 
assigned  to  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  his- 
tology (equipment  being  scant  and  dirty), 


The  basement  of  the  college  is  used  for  a 
dispensary. 

Mr.  Flexner's  report  shows  that  the  lax 
state  laws  of  the  United  States  permit  the 
existence  of  many  schools  like  the  Atlantic 
^Medical  College.     For  instance: 

California  ]Medical  College  (Los  Angeles): 
"A  disgrace  to  the  state." 

Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and 
Surgery  (Atlanta):  "Nothing  more  disgraceful 
calling  itself  a  medical  school  can  be  found  any- 
where." 

Chicago:  "In  respect  to  medical  education, 
the  plague  spot  of  the  countr}-." 


TOO    MANY    MKDICAL    SCHOOLS 
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Still  Qillcgc  of  Osteopathy  (I)cs  Moines): 
Laboratory  facilities  "mainly  limited  to 
signs." 

Kansas  Medical  College  (Topeka):  "The 
dissecting-room  is  indescribably  filthy  .  .  . 
and  was  simultaneously  used  as  a  chicken 
yard." 

American  School  of  Osteopathy  (Kirksville, 
Mo.):  "The  'professors'  in  charge  of  histology, 
pathology,  and  bacteriology  are  senior  students. 
.  .  .  The  school  is  a  business  in  which  the 
largest  possible  margin  of  profit  is  secured  by 


Knoxville  Medical  College  (colored):  "The 
school  occupies  a  lloor  above  an  undertaker's 
establishment." 

In  one  j)ostf<radualc  school  a  youth  was 
oliscrvcd  at  work  with  a  microscepc;  he  was 
the  teacher  of  clinical  laboratory  techni(|ue, 
and  pro-lcmpore  a  lecturing  professor! 
The  following  conversation  took  })lacc: 

"Are  you  a  doctor?" 

"No." 

"A  student  of  medicine?" 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOLS  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE 
Every  school  a  university  department;  and  every  group  of  states  provided  for 


its  owners.  The  teaching  furnished  is  of  the 
cheapest  possible  kind." 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons: "The  school  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
country." 

Brooklyn  Postgraduate  Medical  School:  "It 
deserved  no  charter  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
deserves  no  recognition  from  the  city  now." 

Pulte  Medical  College  (Cincinnati):  "Any- 
thing more  woe-begone  than  the  laboratories 
of  this  institution  would  be  difficult  to  imagine." 

Chattanooga  Medical  College:  "The  students 
see  no  post-mortems,  no  contagious  diseases, 
.  .  .  and  do  not  always  own  their  own  text- 
books.    They  use  quiz-compends  instead." 


"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"  At  the  Jenner  Night  School." 

"In  what  vear?" 

"The  first/' 

ENTRANCE     STANDARDS     TOO     LOW 

Mr.  Flexner's  judgment  is  that  while 
America  has  physicians  as  good  as  the  best 
anywhere,  there  is  probably  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  which  there  is  so  fatal 
a  distance  between  the  best,  the  average, 
and  the  worst.  Other  technical  schools, 
such  as  those  of  engineering  and  the  mechan- 
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ical  arts,  began  at  a  low  level,  like  the  med- 
ical schools,  but  the  requirements  of  our 
advancing  civilization  did  not  allow  them 
to  remain  there.  Our  people  have  appar- 
ently been  more  reckless  with  their  health 
and  Hves  than  with  their  buildings,  their 
railroads,  and  their  mines. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  a  high 
standard  of  medical  teaching  grows  out  of 
the  low-standard  requirements  for  entrance. 
Of  the  155  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  only  sixteen  require  two 
or  more  years  of  college  work  before  admis- 
sion; about  ten  more  will  be  in  this  class 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  A 
second  class  of  schools  nominally  requires 
a  high-school  course  or  "its  equivalent." 
Mr.  Flexner's  definition  of  "equivalent," 
as  practised  by  the  deans  of  medical  colleges, 
is  this:  "A  device  that  concedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  standard  which  it  forthwith 
proceeds  to  evade." 

"  ^\^lat  is  your  honest  opinion  of  your  own 
enrolment?"  was  asked  of  a  professor  in  a 
Philadelphia  school. 

"Well,  the  most  that  I  would  claim,"  he 
answered,  "is  that  nobody  who  is  absolutely 
worthless  gets  in." 

A  third  class  —  most  numerous  in  the 
South  —  makes  some  pretense  of  requiring 
"the  equivalent"  of  a  high-school  educa- 
tion, but  almost  any  applicant  with  money 
to  pay  his  fees  can  get  through. 

The  organized  medical  profession  has 
accomplished  much  within  the  last  decade 
in  raising  the  standard  of  the  schools,  but 
the  only  efi'ective  instrument  by  which  the 
reconstruction  of  medical  education  can  be 
brought  about  is  the  state  board  of  health. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done : 

(i)  It  may  refuse  to  allow  an  im- 
properly trained  man  to  practise  medicine 
within  its  borders  —  an  indirect  method 
of  discrediting  the  school  which  has  vouched 
for  him  by  conferring  its  M.D.  degree. 

(2)  The  board  should  go  further  than  this : 
It  should  positively  refuse  to  consider  the 
application  of  any  man  whose  medical  edu- 
cation was  received  under  conditions  that 
could  not  possibly  have  prepared  him  for 
scientific  work.  No  medical  college  with 
such  a  stigma  placed  upon  it  could  long 
survive.  If  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  four- 
year  high-school  standard  for  entrance  be 


carried  out,  there  will  not  often  be  necessity 
for  the  board  to  take  drastic  action.  Before 
this  happy  state  of  affairs  can  come  about, 
however,  many  of  the  state  boards  of  health 
themselves  need  to  be  reorganized  and 
placed  on  a  different  basis. 

Generally  speaking,  it  now  requires  four 
years  for  a  school  to  turn  out  a  finished 
doctor.  The  first  two  years  are  devoted 
mainly  to  work  in  the  laboratories;  the 
last  two  to  clinical  work  in  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  obstetrics. 

Well-equipped  laboratories  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  first  two  years, 
and  every  laboratory  should  be  in  charge 
of  an  expert  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
his  subject,  without  being  dependent  upon 
his  practice  for  a  li\ing.  This  gratifying 
condition  now  exists  in  a  very  small  part 
of  our  schools. 

The  contrast  in  the  equipment  of  the 
laboratories  in  different  institutions  is  typi- 
cal of  the  grade  of  instruction  provided. 
Cornell,  for  instance,  has  more  than  100 
complete  skeletons,  and  every  student  in 
anatomy  is  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of 
bones.  ^Ir.  Flexner  found  some  medical 
colleges,  however,  which  did  not  have  one 
complete  skeleton  in  the  whole  institution. 
He  reports  that  the  JNIississippi  Medical 
College  did  not  own  a  dollar's  worth  of 
apparatus  of  any  description  whatsoever. 
Bacteriology  was  represented  at  the  Mil- 
waukee ^Medical  College  mainly  by  several 
wire  baskets  of  dirty  test-tubes.  At  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Denver,  the  key  to  the  outfit  in  pathology 
and  bacteriology  was  found  with  difficulty, 
and  the  equipment  consisted  of  "an  empty 
demijohn  and  some  jugs." 

"\\Tiat  do  you  give  your  teachers,"  was 
asked  of  the  dean  of  one  of  these  schools. 

"Titles,"  he  replied. 

THE     HIGH    COST     OF     MEDICAL     EDUCATION 

Our  best  medical  schools  are  very  far 
from  self-supporting;  their  existence  is  pos- 
sible only  because  of  large  endowments,  and 
they  seriously  burden  the  resources  of  their 
universities.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
a  school  without  a  large  endowment  cannot 
be  an  efficient  school,  for  a  good  medical 
education  costs  much  more  than  the  student 
pays  in  fees. 
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Every  medical  college  worthy  of  the  name 
must  have  five  elaborate  departments: 
(i)  Anatomy,  (2)  Physiology  and  ])harma- 
oology,  (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  Pathology,  (5) 
Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  A  university 
department  in  one  of  these  fundamental 
sciences  cannot  be  fairly  maintained  for 
less  than  Sio.ooo  to  $15,000  j^er  annum; 
the  five  departments  of  a  })roi)erly  organ- 
ized medical  school,  capable  of  handling  125 
students  in  the  I'lrst  two  years,  can  hardly 
be  sustained  on  a  budget  of  less  than  from 
$50,000  to  S75.000.  If  the  students  pay 
$150  a  year  each  for  tuition,  there  will  be 
an  annual  deficit  ranging  from  831,250  to 
$56,250  a  year.  The  same  school  must,  of 
course,  spend  a  sum  equally  large  for  teach- 
ing its  students  during  their  last  two  years. 
In  a  word,  the  fees  which  are  recei\ed  from 
students  amount  to  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  expense  involved  in  their 
instruction. 

Here  is  the  actual  cost  of  some  of  our 
best  schools:  Johns  Hopkins,  ^t,^  students, 
$100,000  a  year  —  not  including  the  salaries 
of  clinical  professors;  Harvard,  279  students, 
$181,469;  Michigan,  390  students,  $153,000; 
Columbia,  312  students,  $239,072;  Cornell, 
217  students,  $241,728;  Toronto,  630 
students,  $85,000;  McGill,  328  students, 
$77'Ooo. 

Only  endowment  or  taxation  can  meet 
such  a  burden  of  expenditure  —  and  endow- 
ment and  taxation  are  feasible  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  university.  INIedicine  is 
expensive  to  teach,  and  cannot  be  taught  out 
of  fees.  Reputable  institutions  with  no 
other  outlook  should  combine  with  other 
schools  or  stop.  Legal  enactment  should 
terminate  the  career  of  those  not  reputable. 

A   PLAN   FOR   RECONSTRUCTION 

As  a  culmination  of  his  painstaking  study 
of  every  medical  college  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Mr.  Flexner  has  tentatively 
suggested  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  that 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  coimtr}'.  The  solution  which  he 
proposes  deals  only  with  the  present  and 
the  near  future;  he  believes  that  the  needs 
of  the  next  generation  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves if  a  proper  system  of  reorganization 
be   established  now. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  he 


would   reconstruct   the   medical   instruction 
of  this  country: 

(i)  ;\  medical  school  ought  to  be  a  university 
department,  preferably  located  in  a  large  city, 
where  clinical  material  is  abundant  and  various. 

(2)  It  is  still  feasil)lc  to  develop  an  eflkient 
medical  school  outside  of  large  cities.  "There 
is  no  magnet  like  reputation;  nothing  travels 
faster  than  the  fame  of  a  great  healer;"  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  such  a  school  may  even 
turn  the  defect  of  situation  to  good  account, 
and  the  more  readily  cultivate  clinical  science. 

(3)  Only  one  school  to  a  single  town;  since 
no  American  city  now  contains  more  than  one 
well-sup|)orted  university,  it  is  obviously  unwise 
to  duplicate  medical  departments. 

(4)  Since  students  tend  to  study  medicine  in 
their  own  states,  certainly  in  their  own  section, 
arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to  provide  the 
requisite  facilities  within  each  of  the  character- 
istic state-groups. 

These  principles  have  been  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  this  country.  Aledical  schools 
have  been  established  regardless  of  need, 
regardless  of  the  proximity  of  competent 
universities,  regardless  of  favoring  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Flexner  estimates  that  the  Southern 
States  for  the  next  generation  will  require 
461  new  doctors  annually,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  will  demand  1.450.  Thirty 
medical  schools,  he  thinks,  with  an  average 
enrolment  of  300  and  average  graduation 
classes  of  less  than  70,  will  be  easily  equal 
to  the  task.  He  bases  his  estimate  upon  the 
increase  in  population  in  each  region  and  the 
normal  death-rate  among  physicians  them- 
selves :  The  distribution  would  be  as  follows : 

(i)  For  New  England — 125  new  doctors 
every  year.  The  medical  departments  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  with  abundance  of  clinical  mate- 
rial and  strong  financial  support,  could  easily 
produce  that  number.  The  medical  schools 
of  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  Yermont  could 
be  abolished. 

(2)  For  the  Middle  States  (New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  ;Mar\'land, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  —  430  would  be 
needed.  These  could  be  supplied  from  uni- 
versities in  New  York  City,  Syracuse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  and  Baltimore  —  and  these 
five  university  towns  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
meet  the  needs  of  regions  where  the  supply 
may  be  short.  The  schools  of  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Brooklyn,  and  Washington  (except  Howard 
University,   a  Negro  school)  might  disappear. 
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3.  Greater  irregularity  must  be  tolerated  in 
the  South  because  proprietary  university  depart- 
ments will  there  survive  longer  and  because 
none  of  the  Southern  state  universities  is  wisely 
placed.  Tulane  and  Vanderbilt  are  excellently 
situated  in  respect  to  medical  education;  Texas 
has  no  certain  alternative  but  a  remote  depart- 
ment such  as  it  now  supports  at  Galveston. 
Georgia  will  develop  a  universit}'  school  at 
Atlanta,  and  Alabama  will  probably  have  one  at 
Birmingham,  near  the  state  university  at  Tusca- 
loosa. Virginia,  at  Charlottes^•ille,  is  repeat- 
ing the  experiment  of  Ann  Arbor.  These  six 
schools  ^^^ll  be  quite  able  to  pro\-ide  the  461 
doctors  needed  annually. 

(4)  For  the  North  Central  States  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  Alichigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois)  the 
estimate  calls  for  350  annually.  The  existing 
universities  at  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleve- 
land, and  Chicago  fulfil  all  the  requisite  condi- 
tions; jSIichigan  and  Wisconsin  have  university 
departments  in  small  towns;  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versity has  undertaken  to  establish  a  department 
at  Indianapolis.  Surely  the  territorj'  in  ques- 
tion can  be  supplied  by  these  seven  medical 
centres. 

(5)  The  Middle  West  mil  call  for  a  yearly 
supply  of  300.  Universities  capable  of  con- 
ducting medical  departments  of  the  proper  type 
are  located  in  ^linneapolis  and  St.  Louis. 
These  schools  can  also  assist  the  Dakotas,  jMon- 
tana,  Texas,  and  the  entire  Southwest.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  may  concentrate  on 
Lincoln  or  Omaha,  and  Kansas  will  doubtless 
combine  its  di\ided  department  at  Kansas  Cit}'. 
Iowa  has  its  university'  department  at  Iowa 
City.  These  five  schools  can  produce  more 
than  the  required  number,  and  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Louis,  belong  to  state 
universities. 

(6)  Seven  Western  States  (New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Arizona)  will  need  only  120.  At  present 
there  are  but  two  available  sites  for  university 
medical  departments  —  Salt  Lake  City  (Uni- 
versity of  Utah)  and  Denver  (University  of 
Colorado,  located  in  the  suburbs  at  Boulder). 

(7)  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  will 
require  but  86,  and  all  the  essential  conditions 
are  found  at  Berkeley  and  Seattle.  At  Ber- 
keley the  Universit}^  of  California  and  Leland 
Stanford  should  combine  their  medical  depart- 
ments. "With  unique  wisdom  the  University 
of  Washington  and  the  physicians  of  Seattle 
have  thus  far  refrained  from  starting  a  medical 
school  in  that  state." 

(8)  Canada  will  require  250  doctors  annually, 
and  the  universities  that  are  already  estab- 
lished can  safely  pronde  this  number. 


This  tentative  plan  of  reconstruction  calls 
for  only  31  medical  schools  for  the  entire 
United  States,  with  graduating  classes  of 
about  70  each.  All  are  university  depart- 
ments; 19  are  in  large  cities;  4  are  in 
small  towns,  with  their  universities;  8 
are  in  large  towns  near  their  parent  insti- 
tutions. Twenty  states  are  left  without 
a  complete  school,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  left  unpro\ided. 

To  bring  about  this  reconstruction,  it 
would  appear  that  120  medical  colleges 
must  be  wiped  off  the  map.  Of  these 
120  schools,  however,  66  are  so  small 
that  their  student  bodies  can  be  added  to 
other  institutions  without  crowding;  of  the 
remaining,  several  will  sundve  by  merg- 
ing. This  plan  would  not  abolish  the 
medical  school  of  any  section  that  is  now 
capable   of   maintaining   one. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  process  of  merging  —  and  Mr.  Flex- 
ner's  work  wall  precipitate  this  —  take 
the  medical  colleges  of  Louis^dlle.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  the  following  medical 
colleges  —  not  counting  the  insignificant 
homeopathic  and  Negro  schools: 

(i)  University'  of  Louis^•ille  Medical  Depart- 
ment —  which  was  a  department  without  a 
university,  and  was  dependent  upon  fees. 

(2)  Louis\-ille  Medical  College  —  a  private 
institution  dependent  upon  fees. 

(3)  The  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  — 
which  claimed  lineal  descent  from  old  Transyl- 
vania University;  dependent  upon  fees. 

(4)  Kentucky  University  Medical  Depart- 
ment —  organized  by  split-off  from  the  Ken- 
tucky School  faculty;  its  loose  connection  with 
Kentucky  University  (located  at  Lexington) 
enabled  it  also  to  claim  unbroken  descent  from 
Transylvania;  dependent  upon  fees. 

(5)  The  Hospital  College  of  Medicine  — 
whose  name  came  from  its  location:  it  was 
across  the  street  from  the  city  hospital;  depend- 
ent upon  fees. 

The  rivalry  and  jealousy  that  existed  w^ere 
very  bitter  at  times.  Almost  anybody  with 
money  to  pay  his  fees  could  enter;  and 
almost  any  student  who  attended  lectures 
could  get  enough  faculty  votes  to  graduate, 
without  ever  looking  into  a  book.  At  the 
same  time,  every  school  in  this  list  was 
equipped  to  train  the  earnest  student  well; 
and  every  school  had  excellent  teachers  in 
its  faculty. 
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The  merger  was  finally  achieved  by  com- 
bining all  five  as  a  city  institution  under  the 
name  of  "The  University  of  Louisville 
Medical  ])ei)artnient,"  and  its  control  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  laymen. 
All  the  faculties  were  taken  over  bodily; 
it  was  "the  largest  medical  faculty  in  the 
world."  After  a  year  of  this,  the  trustees 
declared  every  chair  \acant  and,  in  spite  of 
vociferous  protest,  chose  a  smaller  faculty. 
No  lecturer  receives  a  salary,  but  the  labora- 
tories are  in  charge  of  trained  men  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  teaching.  The 
school  has  the  misfortune  of  being  the 
largest  medical  college  in  the  world  —  it 
enrolled    about   six    hundred   students    this 


year  —  ])ut  a  distinct  ad\ance  has  been 
made.  This  Louis\ille  merging  showed, 
however,  that  the  wrangling  of  the  "outs" 
may  be  as  bitter  as  the  warring  of  ri\al 
faculties. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  not  yet 
rested  its  case  against  unorganized  medical 
teaching.  Mr.  Flcxner  had  no  sooner 
revised  the  fmal  i)roofs  of  his  re])ort  than  he 
was  sent  to  Euro])e  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  medical  colleges  there,  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in  that  task.  If  his  careful  work  here 
and  abroad  does  not  result  in  the  complete 
reorganization  that  he  has  already  mapped 
out,  the  failure  will  not  be  due  to  the 
country's  lack  of  information  on  the  subject. 


WHEN  THE  NINE  KINGS  RODE  IN 
LONDON    TOWN 

THE  PRINCELY  PAGEANT  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  BIER  OF  EDWARD  VII  — A  GLIMPSE  OF 
SOME  ROYAL  PERSONALITIES  THAT  OUTSHONE  THE  SPLENDOR   OF    THEIR    REGALIA 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


MAN,"  so  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
quaintly  certifies,  "is  a  Noble 
Animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and 
pompous  in  the  Grave,  solemnizing  Nativ- 
ities and  Deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor 
omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  in- 
famy of  his  nature." 

If  death  be  "infamy"  in  nature,  never 
has  man  so  successfully  disguised  it  as  he 
did  in  the  pomp  that  rolled  through 
London's  streets  and  swept  in  cataracts  of 
color  across  the  greensward  of  Windsor  and 
overflowed  with  pride  the  stately  church 
wherein  they  laid  England's  Edward  VH. 

Eight  kings  came  to  that  burying.  Nine 
crowned  kings  rode  behind  their  coffined 
cousin  with  the  crown,  orb,  and  sceptre 
laid  upon  his  pall  —  nine  kings  in  all  the 
majesty  of  their  state.  Two  of  them,  if  it 
matters,  bore  the  title  Emperor.  And  behind 
them  the  heirs  of  other  emperors  and  of 
other  kingly  thrones  —  fifty  princes  of 
blood  royal  and  imperial.  In  the  midst  of 
scarlet-coated    troops,     of    horses    capari- 


soned, of  heralds  and  pursuivants,  of  mar- 
shals and  admirals,  they  rode  across 
London-town  and  mounted  the  hill  to 
Windsor's  castle,  a  kingly  cavalcade  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  history 
began. 

To  name  those  who  composed  it  would 
be  to  call  the  roll  of  Europe's  princes. 

Take  a  map  of  Europe.  Cross  off  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  their 
old  king  and  their  new  were  there.  Cross 
off  Norw^ay:  King  Haakon  was  there. 
Cross  off  Belgium:  King  Albert  was  there. 
And  Denmark:  King  Frederick  was  in  that 
cavalcade.  And  his  brother,  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes:  so  cross  off  Greece.  The 
German  Emperor,  on  his  white  horse, 
stern  as  fate  incarnate,  rode  at  the  right  hand 
of  his  cousin  George.  The  two  young 
Iberian  Kings,  one  of  them  flushed  wnth 
hope  for  an  English  sweetheart,  the  other 
pale  with  the  news  from  the  bedside  of  his 
English  bride,  were  in  the  saddle.  The 
Coburg  Prince  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
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a  czar  and  forced  all  the  world  to  acknowl- 
edge his  royal  quality  was  there,  jaunty  in 
jeweled  turlDan  and  proud  smile. 

As  for  Austria,  the  heir  of  its  aged  emperor 
rode  at  the  stirrup  of  Albert  the  Fair.  The 
Dutch  Queen's  consort;  the  brother  and 
the  nephew  of  the  Russian  Czar;  the  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  the 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan;  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Roumania;  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Montenegro;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Ser- 
via;  the  brother  of  the  Regent  of  China; 
the  brother  of  the  King  of  Italy;  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Sweden;  the  brother  of  the 
Khedive;  reigning  princes  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz;  of  Waldeck;  the  reigning 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  the  Royal  Duke  of 
Sparta;  princes  of  Sweden;  of  Prussia;  of 
Bavaria;  of  Saxony;  of  W'iirtemberg;  of 
Baden;  of  Coburg;  of  Schleswig-Holstein; 
and  of  Egypt.  The  heir  to  England's 
crown,  of  course,  and  a  dozen  English 
princes;  a  prince  of  Siam,  and  five  princes 
of  Orleans;  more  soberly  behind,  their 
black  apparel  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  glittering  and  jingling  splendor  on 
horseback,  the  special  envoys  of  the  great 
American  and  French  republics,  one  of 
them  an  ex-President. 

Histor}'^  never  saw  the  like  of  it. 

It  was  with  emotions  curiously  com- 
pounded that  one  witnessed  this  unpre- 
cedented pageant.  Sublime  as  a  pompous 
spectacle,  few  of  us  were  under  any  illusion 
that  it  really  represented  supreme  power. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  centuries  to  talk  of 
crowns  as  anything  more  than  emblems. 
The  King  whom  they  were  burying  had 
never  in  his  life  attempted  to  exercise  any 
real  authorit}-.  Neither  would  his  succes- 
sor try  to  do  so. 

The  real  rulers  of  England  were  not  there. 
Neither  Parliament  nor  the  JMinistr}'  was 
represented  —  except  that  John  Burns 
marched  as  a  fireman,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery  as  a  Scottish  Archer.  The  spectacle 
was  utterly  unconnected  with  fact,  so  far  as 
the  actual  government  of  England  was  con- 
cerned. Even  in  the  last  and  culminating 
tableau  —  which  will  remain  while  life  lasts 
in  the  memories  of  all  who  witnessed  it  — 
w^hen,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
princes  blazing  in  scarlet  and  gold,  there 


where  all  stood  silent  and  as  motionless  as 
the  dusty  banners  hanging  unstirred  in 
gorgeous  avenues  above  the  lace-like  can- 
opies of  the  knights'  stalls,  while  the  bier 
sank  out  of  the  sight  into  the  vault  prepared 
for  it,  it  was  as  "Sovereign  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter"  that  the  last 
valediction  was  given  him. 

Perhaps  no  other  king  is  quite  so  power- 
less as  the  English  sovereign  —  unless  it  be 
the  King  of  Norway  or  of  the  Hellenes  — 
but  certainly  no  mounted  monarch,  no 
dread  prince,  who  rode  that  day  had  ever 
exercised  the  power  which  had  been  wielded 
and  is  like  to  be  wielded  again  by  a  (for 
once)  inconspicuous  gentleman  in  plain 
evening-clothes,  tucked  away  in  a  carriage 
at  the  tail-end  of  the  show. 

And  yet  —  a  king  is  a  king,  and  you 
do  not  get  nine  of  them  together  without 
getting  a  moment  of  some  significance,  as 
well  as  of  picturesqueness.  You  may  have 
seen  a  monarch  or  two  in  your  day,  and  even 
have  spoken  to  them  without  extraordinary 
emotions,  but  be  assured  you  will  not  let 
nine  brush  by  you  without  sundry  sensations 
of  the  flesh. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  in  America 
that  Europe's  kings  are  a  scratch  lot:  "too 
much  intermarriage,"  is  the  remark.  No 
doubt  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  in  fact  it  isn't. 
It  wasn't  the  scarlet  tunics  crossed  with  the 
sashes  and  covered  with  the  stars  of  many 
orders  nor  the  flowing  plumes  alone  that 
gave  the  monarchs  dignity  the  other  day. 
In  plain  clothes,  they  would  show  for  a 
ver\'  respectable  group  of  men,  half  of  them 
exceptional  in  vigor  and  good  looks. 

To  take  the  lesser  of  them  first:  The 
King  of  Norway  is  a  tall,  athletic,  well- 
featured  young  man,  at  whom  any  girl 
might  steal  a  second  glance.  King  Haakon 
hasn't  much  of  a  throne  and  hasn't  revealed, 
or  had  a  chance  to  reveal,  any  special  talents 
in  occupying  it.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the 
Queen  Mother  (Alexandra),  and  a  son  of 
the  King  of  Denmark.  Curiously,  King 
Haakon  wore  a  royal  crown  while  his  father 
was  yet  only  a  prince. 

The  King  of  the  Hellenes  is  six  feet  tall, 
broad-shouldered  and  long-necked,  with  a 
high  forehead,  a  lengthy  and  ferocious 
mustache,  a  stern  wrinkle  between  his 
eyes,  and  a  disposition  as  mild  as  a  kitten's. 
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He  is  poor,  do\vnri<i;ht  poor,  yet  not  so  poor 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  wear  (as  he 
does  at  home)  ill-fitting  and  spotted  suits 
which  any  self-respecting  American  would 
have  discarded  six  months  before.  How- 
ever, he  makes  a  fine  figure  in  uniform  on 
horseback.  King  George  of  Greece  is  ac- 
counted a  failure  by  his  royal  cousins.  He 
has  no  authority,  even  no  moral  authority 
over  the  people  who  asked  him  to  rule  them. 
His  Parliament  humiliates  him;  his  army 
refuses  to  allow  his  sons  to  serve  as  oflkers. 
He  has  rei>eatedly  threatened  (or  promised) 
to  resign,  but  probably  never  will.  He  is 
most  democratic  and  talks  freely  with  news- 
paper men  —  as  no  other  sovereign  does. 

King  George  of  Greece  is  a  brother  of 
the  Queen  Mother,  as  is  also  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Frederick  VIII.  The  Queen 
Mother  has  a  sister  in  the  Dowager  Em- 
press of  Russia,  Marie  Feodoro\na.  The 
four  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  present  on  the  remarkable  occasion. 
Children  of  the  late  King  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark,  and  reared  in  as  beautifully  sim- 
ple a  home  to  as  simple  a  life  as  can  be 
imagined,  they  went  out,  one  to  share  the 
throne  of  the  Russian  Czar,  another  that  of 
the  King  of  England,  a  third  to  take  the 
Greek  crown,  the  fourth  remaining  to  suc- 
ceed his  father. 

King  Frederick  of  Denmark  is  in  appear- 
ance an  older  edition  of  King  George  of 
Greece.  The  unostentatious  head  of  a  quiet 
little  realm,  he  counts  for  little  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  the  only  Bourbon 
still  on  a  throne.  You  may  walk  through 
the  Prado  at  Madrid,  that  most  wonderful 
of  art  collections,  and  gaze  on  portrait  after 
portrait  by  Velasquez  of  the  Spanish  Philips 
and  wonder  if  ever  man  had  chin  and  lips 
like  that,  and  then,  an  hour  later,  go  on  to 
the  bull-ring  (as  I  have  to  confess  I  have 
done)  and,  startled,  see  in  the  box  above  you 
a  dark  young  man  who  might  have  stepped 
— Hapsburg  jaw  and  lip  and  all — out  of  any 
of  the  old  canvases  on  the  wall  a  mile  away. 

Charles  V.  and  a  Philip  or  two  may  have 
been  madmen,  and  there  may  be  a  taint  in 
the  Hapsburg-Bourbon  blood,  but  it  hasn't 
appeared  yet  in  Alfonso  XIII.  He  is  a 
lively  and  brave  young  man.  Whether  he 
has  wisdom  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is  simple, 


democratic,  and  fearless.  He  likes  machi- 
nery, he  loves  horses,  he  enjoys  nothing  more 
than  a  lark  incognito.  One  day  two  years 
ago  he  came  to  Paris,  where  Wilbur  Wright 
was  astonishing  the  world  in  a  machine  that 
actually  llcw.  Wright  made  an  ascent  for 
King  Alfonso,  came  down  and  circled  about, 
circled  about  so  closely  that  at  one  time  the 
wing  of  the  aeroj)lane  brushed  the  hat  of 
the  King.  It  could  not  be  seen  that  he 
winked. 

King  Manuel  of  Portugal  is  not  quite 
twenty-one.  He  is  a  fat  boy,  showing  no 
e\'idence  of  the  horror  through  which  he 
passed  when,  two  years  ago,  he  saw  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  killed  by  his 
side.  It  evokes  one's  surprise,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  English  people  are  fond 
of  the  two  young  peninsular  kings.  They 
were  special  proteges  of  King  Edward. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  would  have  been 
in  this  article  pronounced  the  best-looking 
of  the  sovereigns  except  for  the  fact  that 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  happening  to 
be  at  the  same  time  in  London,  was  mistaken 
for  him.  If  Belgium  had  searched  Europe 
for  a  face  so  pleasant  and  a  mien  so  kind 
that  it  would  efface  the  recollection  of  all 
that  the  English  religiously  believe  the  late 
Leopold  to  have  been,  they  could  not  have 
found  and  sent  a  better.  King  Albert  is  little 
known  in  England;  little  known  as  yet 
in  Belgium,  I  believe.  He  was  much  re- 
spected and  liked  as  a  prince.  He  is  a 
student,  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, as  good  a  mechanic  as  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

These  be  more  or  less  idle  personalities. 
Come  we  now  to  real  men.  When  an 
Austrian  emperor  is  buried,  as  the  proces- 
sion reaches  the  gate  of  the  Capuchin  mon- 
astery wherein  the  eastern  Caesars  take 
their  rest,  a  monk  takes  his  stand  in  the  way 
and  demands  who  asks  admittance.  Where- 
upon a  herald  makes  proclamation  of  the 
many  titles  of  the  dead  monarch.  The 
monk  replies  in  turn  that  no  such  person  is 
known  to  God.  Then  the  herald  gives 
simply  the  baptismal  name  of  the  dead 
man  —  and  he  is  permitted  to  enter. 

There  were  a  few  among  the  bearers  of 
proud  titles  at  King  Edward's  funeral  who 
are  known  to  the  world  in  virtue  not  so 
much  of  their  dignity  as  of  the  vigor  of  their 
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character.  Half  a  dozen  sovereigns  surpass 
William  II.  of  Germany  in  the  length  of  the 
appendages  to  their  names,  but  no  reputation 
sounds  so  loud  as  his  in  the  ears  of  the  world. 
He  was  easily  first  in  interest  in  the  London 
pageant.  Riding  his  white  charger,  or  afoot, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  new  king,  canying 
the  baton  and  wearing  the  scarlet  tunic  of 
a  British  Field-Marshal,  his  imperial  figure 
easily  compelled  every  eye  away  from  that 
of  the  King.  His  bearing  was  that  of  one 
on  whom  the  whole  meaning  of  the  solem- 
nity rested;  his  countenance  a  study  in  proud 
but  mournful  affection.  He  was  first  up, 
first  dovNTi  from  his  horse;  when  there  was 
a  hand  to  stretch  to  the  Queen  ^Mother  or  to 
Queen  ^lary,  his  was  the  hand  stretched. 
Many  signs  of  solicitude  passed  from  him 
also  to  the  new  King,  and  the  elder  man  was 
careful  to  keep  his  steed's  head  at  the 
younger's  saddle.  But  for  all,  he  was  the 
central  figure  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  good  day's  work  for  the  cause 
of  Anglo-German  friendship.  On  ever}' 
side  resounded  praises  of  the  Kaiser's 
s>Tnpathy  and  tact.  The  masterful  charm 
of  the  most  manly  monarch  of  Europe 
fell  almost  magically  upon  all  London. 
They  will  talk  for  months  of  his  evident 
good-will. 

Will  it  dissolve  their  suspicions,  abate 
their  fears  of  dark  German  designs?  I 
fancy  it  will  do  much  in  that  direction. 

At  the  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  nine  kings  sat  down  together  with 
the  chief  notables  of  all  the  nations,  the 
Kaiser  said  a  few  words  to  ]M.  Pichon,  the 
French  special  envoy,  which — vaguely  re- 
ported two  days  later — immediately  took 
rank  as  an  international  incident  of  first 
significance.  The  Emperor  was  reported 
to  have  suggested  to  the  French  representa- 
tive the  possibility  of  a  close  union  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  civilization.  The  phrase  "a.  great 
pacific  confederation"  was  current  in  diplo- 
matic circles  as  an  expression  used  by  His 
Majesty. 

The  World's  Work's  representative  has 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  German 
Emperor  did  use  this  phrase  and  spoke 
warmly  of  the  advantages  of  a  general 
European  understanding. 

It  is  indeed  no  secret  that  His  Majesty  has 


long  consistently  cherished  the  idea.  The 
mainspring  of  this  desire  lies  in  that  sense  of 
the  inexitability  of  a  conflict  between  Europe 
and  Asia  which  has  never  left  the  Emperor 
since  he  first  felt  it  and  portrayed  it  in  his 
famous  cartoon  "The  Yellow  Peril."  To 
confederate  the  White  ]SIan  against  the  Yel- 
low ;Man  the  German  Emperor  regards  as  the 
supreme  mission  of  his  life.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  at  this  great  congress  of 
European  princes  he  had  left  unspoken  an 
idea  which  is  never  absent  from  his  mind. 
He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  discussed  it 
with  practically  every  royalt}'  in  that  com- 
pany. The  circumstance  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  addressed  his  remarks  to  M.  Pichon 
was  due  no  doubt  partly  to  his  desire  to 
exhibit  friendship  for  France,  but  partly 
to  the  fact  that  at  this  dinner  the  com- 
pany was  seated  at  small  tables,  at  one  of 
which  the  Kaiser  sat  with  M.  Pichon  near 
him.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  this  occasion,  sat 
with  King  George  at  another  table.  But 
jMr.  Roosevelt  is  probably  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  idea. 

So  great  is  the  charm  of  the  Kaiser's 
personality  that  England  did  not  for 
some  days  awaken  to  the  fact  that  in 
any  confederation  of  Europe  it  would  be 
Germany  that  would  head  the  league. 
This  perceived,  the  chorus  of  praise  sud- 
denly died  out.  But  it  is  still  reverberating 
through  Europe. 

This  much  is  gained,  no  doubt,  for  peace : 
the  Kaiser's  ^'isit  has  softened  the  heart  of  the 
Briton  in  the  street  and  made  him  a  little 
ashamed,  till  a  new  alarm  occurs  at  least, 
of  his  suspicions.  And  the  Kaiser  has  now 
a  certain  place  and  influence  in  the  mind  of 
England's  new  King. 

And  what  of  him,  this  George  V.  ?  His 
capital  saw  him  in  a  new  light  as  he  followed 
the  gun-carriage  that  bore  his  dead  father. 
London  was  fond  of  "Teddy."  (Americans 
have  been  much  puzzled  here  of  late  to  find 
that  our  own  favorite  nickname  is  as  much 
a  plagiarism  as  our  national  hymn).  Of 
George,  Prince  of  \\"ales,  not  so  fond.  He 
was  a  serious  young  man  —  at  all  events 
a  quiet  one.  He  was  a  good  shot,  and  obe- 
diently went  to  the  races  when  his  father 
had  a  horse  running.  But  he  had  few 
friends;  he  was  knowTi  to  be  interested  in 
nothing  much  except    postage-stamps;   he 
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was  not  of  heroic  appearance;  he  was  said 
to  be  melancholy  and  dull;  and  stories  were 
told  of  another  wife  and  of  lack  of  self- 
control. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  I  sjjent  an 
evening  in  a  group  surrounding  the  new 
king  —  then  Prince  of  Wales  —  in  con- 
versation unusually  informal  and  intimate. 
The  impression  one  gained  of  him  that  night 
was  that  of  a  man  certainly  not  of  much 
brilliancy,  but  able  to  talk  with  information 
and  sound  scn^e  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
He  was  agreeable  and  e\en  seemed  to  desire 
to  be  considered  mildly  jovial  —  without 
having  either  the  wit  or  the  natural  freedom 
of  manner  to  succeed.  He  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  lead  the  conversation,  as  the  duty  of 
puissant  princes  is,  I  believe.  A  Londoner 
is  not  the  most  exhilarating  of  persons  in 
conversation,  and  England's  George  is  a 
Londoner.  He  is  a  traveled  Londoner;  he 
has  been  everywhere  —  he  is  almost  as  great 
a  traveler  as  President  Taft  —  but  he  has 
always  returned,  and,  I  fancy,  his  mind 
has  pretty  much  all  the  time  remained  in 
London.  When  he  came  back  from  a 
visit  to  the  Colonies,  the  Prince  made  a 
speech  in  the  Guild  Hall  in  which  he  ex- 
claimed "Wake  up,  England!"  This  made 
a  mighty  sensation,  for  it  was  excellent 
advice;  but  there  were  those  who  wondered 
whether  the  Prince  did  not  need  to  take  his 
own  advice  —  or  that  of  the  literary  friend 
who  wrote  the  speech. 

Perhaps  King  George  has  taken  it.  There 
have  been  signs,  since  his  accession.  I 
have  seen  him  on  four  occasions  as  King 
George,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  change  in 
man,  there  is  in  him.  He  is  animated,  he  is 
less  stooped,  his  \-oice  has  grown  peremp- 
tory. On  the  great  day  he  played  his  part 
well.  Not  the  physical  equal  of  his  father, 
who  was  as  fine  a  man  as  you  may  wish  to 
see,  he  does  no  discredit  to  the  fraternity 
of  monarchs.  He  rides  well.  By  rights 
he  shouldn't,  for  he  is  a  sailor,  and  no  sailor 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  ride  a  horse.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  good  sailor. 

King  George  has  a  Queen  who  may  be 
described  as  "  able."  She  has  been  described 
as  a  woman  ambitious  and  energetic  in  the 
extreme,  who  has  spent  her  life  preparing  for 
the  day  that  has  now  come.  It  has  been 
suggested   that  she  was  capable  of  man- 


aging George  V.  It  is  believed  j)Ossible 
that  she  may  be  capable  of  asserting  herself 
successfully  against  the  Queen  Mother,  the 
much-loved  lady  who,  to  the  uns])eakable 
regret  of  her  friends,  has  lately  developed 
eccentricities. 

King  George  needs  a  few  good  friends. 
His  former  com|)anions,  like  Sir  Charles 
Cust  and  Derek  Keppel,  are  not  big  enough 
men  to  aid  him  now.  He  needs  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  "Queen-Mother"  —  for 
the  King  is  forty-four  years  old. 

We  shall  see.  Men  have  a  way  of  rising 
to  their  responsibilities.  That  is  the  chief 
excuse  for  hereditary  monarchy. 

There  was  another  kingly  figure  in  that 
cortege  that  attracted  all  eyes — that  of  a 
middle-aged  cavalier  in  an  astrakhan 
turban,  with  strong  features  and  a  close- 
trimmed  beard,  who  sat  his  horse  like 
a   rock. 

It  was  Ferdinand,  Czar  of  the  Bulgars. 

Plis  story  is  the  most  romantic  that  can 
be  told  of  any  prince,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  tell  it.  He  made  himself  a 
throne  and  vaulted  into  it,  defying 
Russia  and  England  and  carrying  all 
before  him  with  the  debonair  manner 
which  he  still  wears  riding  behind  a  corpse. 
He  may  have  still  a  greater  part  in  the 
history  of  Europe. 

Certain  to  have  great  part  in  it  is  he  who 
rides  next  after  the  crowned  heads — the 
green-plumed  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
heir  of  the  imperial  Austrian  throne  and  (if 
the  truth  be  told  to-day)  actual  guide  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Dual  Kingdom.  "  Francis 
the  Silent"  they  call  him  in  Vienna  —  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  the  background,  but  whose 
character  and  aims  are  by  the  wise  known 
to  have  completely  changed  within  a  decade. 
Forced,  through  the  suicide  of  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph,  to  contemplate  the  prospect 
of  succeeding  his  uncle  Franz  Joseph,  the 
Archduke  turned  to  religion.  In  time  he 
has  abandoned  his  mystical  consolations  for 
the  courageous  plans  of  a  politician  so  astute 
that  the  chancellories  shiver  when  they  hear 
his  name.  The  Kaiser  has  had  a  hand  in  his 
training.  Mark  Franz  Ferdinand.  History 
looms  large  in  his  age.  The  destiny  of  the 
nearer  East  rests  largely  with  him  —  and 
the  other  Kaiser  of  whom  he  will  soon  be  the 
equal  and  the  partner. 


AN  ANTI-VIVISECTION   EXHIBITION 

ONE    EXAMPLE   OF   THE    EXTREMES    TO    WHICH    WELL-INTENTIONED 
PEOPLE    SOMETIMES    GO    IN   THEIR   EFFORTS  TO   PROVE  THEIR  CASE 

BV 

DR.  WOODS    HUTCHINSON 


THIS  is  an  age  of  exhibitions,  so  it 
was  with  little  surprise  that  I  noted 
a  widely  heralded  announcement 
of  an  Anti-M\isectlon  Exhibit  to  arouse  the 
public  conscience  to  tlie  iniquity  of  experi- 
ments upon  animals.  Yielding  to  curiosit}' 
I  entered  the  miniature  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors, and  this  is  what  I  was  shown. 

Exhibit  A  consisted  of  a  group  of  very 
badly  stuffed  dogs  stretched  out  and  fast- 
ened to  boards  and  tables  by  elaborate 
combinations  of  straps  and  metal  holders. 
These  appliances,  I  was  told,  were  for 
holding  living  dogs  immovable  while  they 
were  being  "  scientifically  tortured." 

"Was  ether  ever  administered  in  these 
experiments?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no!  That  would  spoil  the  effect  of 
the  experiment"  —  as  an  important  part  of 
the  investigation  was  to  determine  how 
much  pain  the  animals  could  stand  before 
they  died! 

It  just  so  happens  that  all  of  the  experi- 
ments of  this  sort  which  I  have  seen  per- 
sonally —  though  these  do  not  total  more 
than  250  or  300,  including  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  - —  have  been  done  with  the  animals 
under  ether.  This  for  two  reasons:  First, 
pain  would  interfere  with,  and  in  many 
cases  destroy,  the  accuracy  of  the  delicately 
precise  results  aimed  at;  and,  second, 
because  ether  keeps  the  animals  quiet  and 
allows  fragile  and  expensive  instruments, 
such  as  pressure  gauges,  thermometers, 
sphygmographs,  and  recording  cylinders 
to  be  attached  to  and  grouped  around  the 
animal  without  danger  of  interrupting  the 
tracings,  or  of  breaking  the  instruments. 
Though  the  ether  renders  the  animal  com- 
pletely unconscious  and  almost  motion- 
less, it  does  not  pre\-ent  twitchings  and 
jerkings,   such  as  occur  a  score  of  times 


during  any  operation  upon  a  human  patient 
under  ether.  So,  to  render  the  experiment 
absolutely  secure  from  interruption  by  such 
movements,  and  to  protect  the  valuable 
instruments  from  breakage,  the  animal 
(after  being  anesthetized)  is  fastened 
securely  to  the  table  by  straps  and  holders. 
But  then,  of  course,  my  personal  experi- 
ence in  painful  vivisection  must  be  much 
less  than  that  of  my  guide,  who  is  a  special- 
ist in  such  horrors ! 

Exhibit  B  was  a  catalogue  of  a  German 
firm  engaged  in  the  fiendish  business  of 
deliberately  manufacturing  for  sale  these 
instruments  of  torture.  Page  after  page 
was  turned  over  rapidly  by  my  guide  to 
show  me  how  widespread  this  horrible  pro- 
cedure had  become. 

I  meekly  followed  her  guidance  through 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  apparatus, 
and  took  her  word  for  it.  Then  something 
hauntingly  famiUar  caught  my  eye  and  I 
stopped  the  rustle  of  leaves  long  enough  to 
ask:  "What  is  that?" 

"Oh,  that  is  an  apparatus  for  spraying 
curari  and  other  deadly  poisons  into  the 
mouths  of  animals,  to  render  them  helpless 
while  they  are  being  experimented  upon." 

"Ah!"  I  said.  "And  what  is  that?" 
pointing  to  the  picture  of  an  instrument 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  forceps  for  holding  rats  by 
the  ear  while  they  are  being  nvisected." 

I  gasped,  for  here  at  last  I  was  on  solid 
ground.  The  page  was  one  from  the 
Nose  and  Throat  section  of  the  catalogue. 
The  "apparatus  for  spra)ing  poisons  into 
the  mouths  of  dogs"  was  an  ordinary  atom- 
izer, used  for  spraying  out  human  noses  and 
throats.  The  instrument  "for  holding  rats 
by  the  ear"  was  a  sponge-holder,  a  little 
metal  rod  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and  an 
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adjustable  clamp  at  the  other,  to  catch  a 
small  sponge  so  as  to  swab  out  the  blood 
(luring  an  ojjeration  uj)on  the  nose  or  throat. 

A  few  j)agcs  farther,  in  the  Eye  section, 
a  group  of  cataract  knives  and  s([uirt-hooks 
were  pointed  out  by  my  guide  as  other 
instruments  for  animal  torture,  about  whose 
precise  use  and  purpose  she  was  not  alto- 
gether clear! 

On  another  page  was  a  rather  blurred 
cut  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  metal  box 
raised  upon  a  support,  from  the  open  top 
of  which  could  be  seen  projecting  the  cars 
and  head  of  a  rabbit.  By  the  side  of  this 
cut  was  printed  the  title:  "  Ovens  for  Calori- 
metric  Experiments."  When  I  asked  my 
guide  what  the  cut  represented,  she  promptly 
and  proudly  pointed  to  this  title  and  said  that 
it  was  an  apparatus  in  which  rabbits  were 
baked  to  death  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  them  in  the  process.  On  looking  closer, 
T  saw  that  tliis  title  referred  to  a  list  of 
dimensions  and  prices  which  came  below 
it,  while  the  title  and  number  of  the  cut 
were  printed  near  the  top  of  the  page  — 
and  read:  "Box  Scales  for  Testing  the 
Weight  of  Rabbits  during   Experiments!" 

I  was  unkind  enough  to  call  my  guide's 
attention  to  this  discrepancy,  whereat  she 
colored  up:  "Oh,  perhaps  that  was  a  mis- 
take," she  said. 

She  hurriedly  turned  o^'e^  five  or  six 
more  pages,  and  triumphantly  called  my 
attention  to  the  "gem"  of  the  catalogue. 
This  was  a  wood-cut  of  a  rabbit  stretched 
upon  its  back  on  a  board,  with  its  legs 
extended  and  held  down  by  a  pin  driven 
through  each  foot,  fastening  it  to  the  board. 

"This  is  what  we  call  our  Crucified 
Rabbit!" 

"Is  it  alive?"  I  asked,  for  it  struck  me 
that  the  first  kick  of  a  live  rabbit  would 
tear  away  those  flimsy  pins  out  of  the 
board  in  a  twinkling. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  was  instantly  assured. 
"Certainly.  If  it  were  dead,  we  shouldn't 
have  the  slightest  objection." 

"What  were  they  going  to  do  to  it  in  the 
way  of  vivisection,  held  down  in  such  a 
fashion?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  we  don't  know  that.  There  are 
many  cruel,  cruel  things  which  are  done 
by  the  vivisectors  for  no  reason  whatever 
that  we  can  discover." 


Again  the  title  of  the  cut  was  some  inches 
above  it.  I  had  to  identify  it  by  the  num- 
ber. When  I  found  it,  it  read  "Dissecting 
Boanls,^^  size  A,  for  ral)bits,  three  marks; 
Size  B,  for  rats,  two  marks.  The  "Cruci- 
fied Ral)bit"  was  dead  and  j)inned  out 
for  dissection. 

Another  Exhibit  was  a  small,  thick-walled 
o\en  with  fiat  floor  and  arched  roof  made 
of  fire-clay,  mounted  upon  a  furnace  of  the 
same  material  and  closed  by  a  slab  of  fire- 
clay for  a  door.  In  it  was  the  stuffed  body 
of  a  cat,  w'ith  its  head  projecting  from  the 
door  and  its  tongue  protruding  from  its 
mouth. 

"Now  this,"  said  my  guide,  "is  the  most 
interesting  and  horrible  specimen  in  the 
whole  Exhibit.  It  is  one  of  those  ovens,  of 
which  you  have  heard  so  much,  in  which 
cats  are  actually  baked  to  death  in  order 
to  see  their  arteries  swell  up  and  burst — 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

I  looked  at  the  oven  with  becoming 
interest  and  horror.  "And  have  cats 
actually  been  baked  to  death  in  this  oven?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  was  assured;  "this  is  a  new 
oven  bought  specially  for  this  Exhibit,  at 
great  expense,  but  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
oven  which  they  use  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  agonies  of  cats  as  they  bake  to 
death." 

"What  do  they  watch  them  through?" 
I  asked;  for  my  awe-stricken  glances  had  by 
this  time  discovered  that  walls,  floor,  and 
roof  of  the  oven  w^ere  absolutely  solid,  with- 
out opening  of  any  sort,  so  that  when  the 
door-slab  was  placed  over  its  mouth  the 
only  possible  way  of  seeing  into  it  would 
be  through  a  small  rounded  opening  in  this 
door  about  two  inches  across  and  three 
deep. 

My  guide  pointed  triumphantly  to  this 
pit-Hke  opening  and  said:  "Oh,  they  look 
in  through  that  hole." 

"But,"  I  feebly  expostulated,  "you  can't 
see  much  in  a  dark  chamber  through  a 
single  opening.  Besides,  where  are  the 
thermometers  for  registering  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  tubes  to  supply  the  cat  with 
air  while  its  arteries  are  swelling  up  and 
bursting?  And  the  stop-cocks  and  regis- 
tration apparatus  for  measuring  the  vapors 
and  gases  given  off  in  the  process?" 
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''Well,  all  we  know  is  that  cats  are  baked 
to  death  in  ovens  like  that  —  and  that's 
the  hole  they  watch  them  through." 

The  oven  in  question  resembles  a  fully 
equipped  calorimetric  chamber  about  as 
much  as  a  gasoline  stove  resembles  a  six- 
cylinder  automobile  engine.  It  is  simply 
an  ordinar}'  incinerator,  or  smaU  garbage 
furnace,  such  as  is  used  in  laboratories 
for  destroying  infected  dressings,  cultures, 
or  dangerous  waste  materials  of  any 
description. 

To  the  real  calorimetric  chamber  we 
chiefly  owe  our  modern  and,  for  the  first 
time,    successful   treatment   of    fever   and 


sun-stroke,  and  have  abandoned  the  mis- 
taken practices  of  beating  down  a  fever 
temperature  with  febrifuges  or  anti- 
pyretics, and  of  packing  a  sunstroke  victim 
in  ice. 

More  cats  have  been  burned  in  cook- 
stoves  by  curling  up  at  night  in  warm  ovens 
to  sleep,  and  getting  shut  in  when  the  fire 
was  lighted  in  the  morning,  than  ever  were 
killed  in  calorimetric  chambers.  Why  not 
legislate  for  the  inspection  of  all  kitchens 
and  insist  upon  a  policy  of  the  Open  Back- 
Door  to  prevent  these  atrocities,  which  are 
as  real  and  as  frequent  as  any  imagined 
bv  anti-vinsectionists  ? 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  MAKING   HEALTHY 

BOYS 

A  HIGH  SCHOOL  OX  A  FARM  FOR  BALTIMORE  LADS  —  A  TRAINING 
THAT  MAKES  A  MARYLANDER  STRONG  AND  JOYOUS  AND  FITS  HIM 
FOR    THE    EYERYDAY   TASKS    OF    LIFE  AS    WELL    AS    FOR   A    CAREER 

BY 

HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 


ABL'SIXESS  man  recently  found  him- 
self confronted  with  the  problem  of 
choosing  a  school  for  an  overgrown, 
twelve-year-old  nephew.  Recollections  of 
his  own  country  boyhood  convinced  him 
that  the  youngster  needed  a  school  where 
outdoor  work  was  a  prominent  feature.  So 
he  consulted  a  friend  who  was  a  horti- 
cultural, educational,  and  various-other- 
sorts-of-an  Expert. 

"I  want  a  school  for  a  big  husky  boy  who 
hasn't  had  enough  discipline  or  muscular 
training  —  a  school  where  he'U  learn  a  little 
gardening  and  farm  work  and  manual 
training  —  how  to  do  things  that  are  worth 
doing.  If  there's  a  bit  of  military  discipline, 
all  the  better." 

The  Expert  looked  at  him  reflectively. 
"Hmm,"  said  he. 

"  Of  course,  he'll  want  to  study  the  ordi- 
nary branches,  too,  but  he  needs  to  do  some 
useful  outdoor  work,  both  for  his  muscles 
and   his   mind,"   went   on   the   questioner. 


warming  up  to  his  subject.  "There  must 
be  bushels  of  such  schools;  what's  the  best 
one  near  where  the  boy's  living  now?" 

The  Expert  took  down  a  ponderous 
volume  and  became  apparently  lost  to  every- 
thing else.     There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Is  the  boy  a  Hebrew?" 

The  business  man  started.  "No,"  said 
he.     "  What  do  you  mean  ? ' ' 

"Hmm.  Isn't  by  any  chance  a  Negro 
or  an  Indian?" 

"No." 

"Hmm.     Is  he  feeble-minded?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Hmm.  Too  bad.  Let  me  see."  A 
hopeful  tone  returned  to  his  voice.  "Could 
he  perhaps  come  under  the  head  of  an 
incorrigible?" 

"Confound  it,  man!"  broke  out  the  other. 
'•What's  the  matter  with  you?  It's  my 
nephew,  I  tell  you  —  just  an  ordinary, 
ever}'-day,  plain,  spoiled  youngster  who 
needs  outdoors  and  discipline." 
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"Well,"  replied  the  Expert,  "I'ni  sorry, 
but  there  is5n't  any  such  school  as  you 
describe  for  such  a  boy  —  unless  he's  lived 
for  two  years  in  Maryland  or  \'ir<^inia; 
there's  one  i)lacc  that  almost  exactly  meets 
your  requirements,  but  it  takes  no  boys 
outside  of  those  states." 

Doubtless  the  Expert  was  wrong,  for 
statistics  of  our  private  schools  are  by  no 
means  complete;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
this  man,  with  exceptional  facilities  for 
getting  information,  was  unable  to  find  any 
school  offering  his  very  sensible  and  proper 
scheme  of  education.  The  truth  is  that  the 
average  school  is  just  as  viciously  one- 
sided in  the  daily  life  it  imposes  on  a  grow- 
ing boy  as  is  the  average  business  life  of  a 
city  office-worker  —  with  the  additional 
fact  that  these  early  years  are  among  the 


most  im])ortant  of  the  whole  life  in  forming 
or  destroying  j^hysical  effectiveness. 

I  timidly  made  this  f)oint  to  a  distinguished 
educator,  head  of  a  ])ublic  school  system 
covering  30,000  children.  "Why,  of 
course,"  said  he,  "our  ])lan  is  all  wrong. 
What  a  child  needs  is  to  do  things  more  and 
depend  less  exclusively  upon  books — though, 
of  course,  it's  heresy  for  me  to  say  so." 

Since  the  i)ublic  schools  are  a  decade 
ahead  of  the  j)rivatc  ones  in  this  respect, 
the  above  statement  increased  my  interest 
in  this  peculiar  phenomenon:  that  the 
peoi)le  who  are  ready  to  s])end  as  much 
money  as  is  re(iuired  upon  the  training  of 
their  children  should  still  be  offered  nothing 
but  the  one-sided  and  ineffecti\e  plan  which 
exists  to-day.  The  extreme  is  reached  in  a 
certain  kindergarten  donated  as  a  charity 


McDonogh    boys    have  as   much  sport    as   other    schoolboys  —  and    then    the  work    on  the  farm  is   half   play 

and  half  athletics 
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"  What  a  child  needs  is  to  do   things  more  and  def)end  less  ex- 
clusively upon  hooks  " 

to  the  children  of  that  section  by  the  local 
lady  of  the  manor:  with  fine  thrift  the  little 
teacher  is  compelled  for  her  scanty  salary  to 
conduct  two  sessions  a  day,  so  that  these 
infants  of  four  to  eight  years  are  actually 
housed  and  made  to  concentrate  their  minds 
Ihe  hours  a  day. 

For  the  sake  of  a  concrete  working 
example  of  a  better  scheme,  let  us  look  a 
moment  at  the  one  exception  noted  by  my 
friend's  Ex])ert  above  —  the  school  open 
only  to  ]\Iar)-land  and  \'irginia  boys.  There 
are  some  points  where-  it  seems  to  me  this 
admirable  institution  might  be  improved; 
but  it  is  incomparably  the  most  sensible 
bovs'  school  which  Tnc  been  able  to  find. 


Twelve  miles  out  from  the  city  oi  Balti- 
more there  is  a  big  farm  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  admirably  di\"ersified  with  culti- 
\"ated  fields,  miles  of  woods  where  are  squir- 
rels —  gray,  red,  and  flying  —  owls'  nests, 
'possums,  and  an  occasional  'coon;  with 
enough  fish  to  tempt  law-breakers  on  night- 
spearing  expeditions;  and  swamp  bottoms 
where  rabbits  find  shelter.  The  nearest 
town  is  some  miles  away.  Around  the 
estate  are  country'  places  and  farms  with  a 
good  deal  of  natural  wild  land.  It  is  a 
rolling  region,   high  and  healthy. 

Here  for  thirtv-fi\e  vears  a  number  of 


Routine  duly  in  a  school  life  that  is  not  one-sided 


'■  I  oi.i  o(  lir.ic   lo  play  hall  or   roam   through    the    woods   or  go 
swimming  in  the  creek  " 

able  teachers  ha\e  been  developing  Mc- 
Donogh  School  into  a  unique  training  place 
for  boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old;  and 
during  this  jjeriod  the  number  of  scholars 
has  grown  from  21  to  150.  Expressed 
statistically,  I  suppose  the  most  salient 
differences  between  McDonogh  and  an 
ordinary  school  are  that  here  the  boys  stay 
at  the  school  the  year  round,  except  one 
week  in  the  summer;  they  do  outdoor  work 
on  the  farm  —  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day 
during  the  school  term  and  six  hours  during 
the  vacation  term;  that  those  who  show  any 
special  aptitude  for  carpentr}^  molding, 
mechanics,  printing,  or  engineering,  get 
a  thorough  practical  course  of  training  in 
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such  work;  and  tliat  llu'  hoys  haxc  a  couple 
of  S(iuarc  miles  over  which  to  range  after 
the  spoils  of  the  hollow  trees  and  thickets 
as  well  as  to  jijather  nuts  in  the  fall. 

What  all  this  really  accomi)lishes  is  to 
turn  out  a  body  of  youni^sters  every  year, 
ready  for  business  or  for  colle<j;e,  who  would 
be  hard  to  match  in  ])hysi(|ue,  self-reliance, 
and  ability  to  meet  the  world.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  a  descri])tion  of 
a  typical  day  in  ^^cI)()nogh,  written  some 
years  a<3;o  by  an  enthusiastic  graduate: 


McDonogh  |)arlan(c,  several  days  "on  the 
work-list "—  a  curious  system  of  rewards  and 
|)unishmenls.  Inspection  over,  each  youngster 
makes  up  his  l)e(l  and  sweeps  and  dusts  his 
room,  for  wiiic  li  ()])erations  ten  minutes  arc 
allotted.  Here  is  anotlier  opportunity  to  get 
on  the  work-list  when,  later  in  the  day,  the 
matron  searches  for  untidy  beds  and  dusty 
tloors. 

As  they  linisli,  the  Ijovs  tram])  down  the 
great  tower-stairs  to  their  ablutions  below, 
where  order  is  maintained  by  that  res|)onsii)lc 
person  among  them  who  lias  the  "wash-room 


I'he   McDDiio^ih 


Let  us  follow  these  youngsters  through  a 
school  day.  To  make  an  early  start,  we  will 
tind  them  at  5.29  a.  m.  distributed  in  a  seemingly 
dead  condition  throughout  the  four  large,  well- 
ventilated  dormitories.  One  minute  later  an 
alarm-clock  brings  to  sudden  life  the  enter- 
prising youth  who  holds,  for  the  year,  the 
"wake-up  job."  The  process  of  resuscitation 
is  a  considerable  one,  but  when  each  of  the  109 
has  formally  admitted  that  he  is  awake,  his 
persecutor  tinkles  a  bell,  which  means  that  in 
five  minutes  everybody  must  be  dressed. 

Then  an  officer  —  always  one  of  the  boys  — 
inspects  each  occupant  of  the  rooms  in  his 
dormitory,  and  if  he  has  failed  to  dress  himself, 
the    delinquent    is    punished    by    getting,    in 


jolx"  Then,  with  clean  faces  and  brushed 
hair,  there  is  a  rush  for  the  "blacking-cellar," 
where  the  "blacking  boss"  deals  out  materials 
for  a  shine.  When  the  last  "after-you-on-that 
shiner!"  has  died  away,  many  are  at  their 
regular  jobs,  which  are  given  annually,  and  for 
which  so  many  "credits"  a  week  are  paid, 
according  to  the  ditlFiculty  and  responsibility  of 
the  task.  A  credit  is  a  reward;  it  cancels  a 
day  "on  the  work-Hst."  A  boy's  credits  are 
his  assets;  if  he  have  none  and  is  so  many 
days  "on  the  work-list,"  they  are  the  measure 
of  his  liabilities. 

One  boy  winds  up  the  gas-machine.  Another 
brings  up  from  the  dairy,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  the  great  pails  of  milk  and  pans  of  fresh 
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butter  which  are  to  garnish  the  breakfast-table. 
The  trustworthy  and  clerically  inclined  youth 
who  keeps  the  work-list  book  writes  down 
opposite  each  boy's  name  the  entries  of  debits 
and  credits  for  the  preceding  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeps  order  in  the  main  schoolroom, 
where  those  boys  not  ha^•ing  before-breakfast 
jobs  are  reading,  studjing,  or  drawing.  If  it 
be  fall  or  early  winter  there  will  be  a  band  or 
two  of  the  more  enterprising  fellows  who  have 
obtained  permission  to  be  absent  from  "late-up 
inspection."  They  were  out  of  bed  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  are  now  far  away  in 


gives  the  order  "close  ranks!",  and  the  column 
tramps  into  the  dining-room.  Each  of  the  half- 
dozen  tables  has  an  officer  at  head  and  foot  to 
carve  and  to  keep  order. 

The  outdoor  and  manual  training  features 
of  the  school  by  no  means  interfere  with  the 
acquirement  of  book-learning:  rather  they 
form  a  firm  foundation  of  vigor  and  common 
sense  which  make  for  more  enthusiasm  and 
better  mental  digestion;  the  IMcDonogh 
graduate  is  quite  as  well  prejjared  for  enter- 
ing   college    as    the    average    candidate  — 


A    "HIKE"  ACROSS    THE    HILLS 
"  Xo  bov  is  fit  for  college  or  anvthing  else  who  has  not    had  a  chance  to  'shin'  a    tree  after  a  crow's  nest" 


the  woods  and  thickets  examining  their  rabbit- 
traps  and  muskrat  barrels.  They  will  bob  up 
just  in  time  for  chapel,  with  additions  to  their 
store  of  game  and  pelts,  which  earn  them  no 
inconsiderable  pin-money. 

At  half-past  six  the  great  bell  tolls  for  chapel, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  short  discussion  by  the 
principal  of  the  newspaj^er  topics  of  the  day. 
The  march  out  of  the  school-room  takes  the 
blue-coated  company  to  "inspection,"  which  is 
a  preliminary  of  each  meal.  They  "fall  in" 
line,  "open  ranks,"  and  are  severally  examined 
by  the  officers  as  to  their  hair  and  boots  and 
buttons  and  suspenders  and  clothes.  The 
commanding  officer  inspects  his  subordinates, 


and  he  is  apt  to  ha\e  had  some  valuable 
additional  courses,  such  as  shorthand, 
mechanical  drawing,  surveying,  and  music. 
.\n  unusual  feature  is  that  a  boy's  record  — 
the  average  of  his  recitations  and  examina- 
tions—  determines  the  length  of  his  "fur- 
lough" or  summer  vacation.  When  poor 
marks  mean  four  days'  freedom  and  good 
ones  three  times  as  long,  the  incentive  to 
mental  alertness  is  considerably  increased. 
The  result  is  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no 
exception:  there  is  absolutely  no  "helping" 
or  hocus-pocus  of  any  kind  in  examinations. 
An  even  bolder,  but  equally  true,  statement  is 
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(hat    (he    McDoiiof^h    hoy    does    not    "dam" 

for      examinations partly     hciiuisc      he     is 

virtually  examined  every  day,  and  lln' 
term-marks  prejjonderate  in  value  over  the 
examination  avera<;es;  and  i)artly,  I  suppose, 
because  he  is  a  healthy  individual  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  not  a  strained  organism  in  an 
intelleetual  forring-hed. 

After  a  mornini;  gi\cn  ()\xt  to  recitations, 
from  cii^ht  o'clock  to  half-i)ast  one,  comes 
dinner;  then  the  boys  ha\e  a  ])lay  interxal 
of  nearly  an  hour,  and  liic  rest  of  the  after 


in   llicir  cornfield  is  not 
scholarship 


than  their  pride 


noon  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  outdoor 
jobs — ^  planting  corn,  weeding  the  garden, 
picking  berries,  "putting  back"  hay,  and 
so  on  —  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  a  big 
farm,  garden,  and  dairy,  with  the  exception 
of  some  heavy  tasks  like  plowing.  Little 
s([uads,  each  under  a  "boss,"  are  assigned 
to  one  and  another  such  duty;  rival  squads 
have  famous  races  at  corn  husking,  develop- 
ing quite  as  much  excitement  as  even  a 
baseball  match.  Probably  half  the  boys 
are  working  in  the  carpentry  and  molding 
shops  or  getting  ready  The  Week,  the 
admirable    little    paper   which    is   written, 


edited,  set,  })rinted,  and  mailed  by  the  boys. 
The  "bug-room"  always  claims  one  or 
more  young  naturalists;  a  youngster  who 
has  developed  map-making  talent  is  given 
a  chance  to  do  some  real  work  in  this  line, 
and  a  squad  of  engineers  is  putting  into 
operation  the  theoretical  knowledge  from 
the  classroom.  A  boy  with  ])lenty  of 
"credits,"  or  good  marks,  has  during  the 
slack  season  lots  of  time  to  play  ball  or 
roam  through  the  woods,  or  go  swim- 
ming in  the  creek. 


The  school  y-uJ  may  have  all  the  furniture  of  tlie  schuolroom 
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\\  ture  the  class  and  the  subject  meet 

The  whole  system  is  seen  at  a  glance.  A 
boy  finds  out  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection 
what  he  can  do  and  therefore  likes  to  do,  and 
then  he  does  it.  Like  Wilhelm  Meister's  son, 
Fehx,  if  he  does  nothing  so  skilfully  as  breaking 
wild  horses  he  is  at  once  allowed  to  —  drive  the 
oxen  or  haul  gasolene  from  the  station  with  a 
"Jinny  mule." 

There  are  a  good  many  signs  that  educa- 
tors are  coming  to  realize  that  fresh  air  and 


play  and  physical  supervision  are  as  import- 
ant in  themselves  as  book  studies,  and  are  the 
only  safe  foundation  for  these.  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick  and  his  fellow-workers  are  rapidly 
extending  the  idea  of  using  school  buildings 
as  playgrounds  out  of  school  hours;  St. 
Louis  has  just  established  a  school  depart- 
ment of  hygiene  to  "discover  and  cause 
to  be  remedied,  as  far  as  possible,  physical 
defects  and  communicable  diseases  that 
might  interfere  with  efficient  school  w'ork" 
—  an  idea  much  like  the  admirable  "child 
study"  inaugurated  by  Superintendent  Seth 
T.  Stewart  in  Brooklyn  ten  years  ago,  but 
subsequently  abandoned ;  and  the  same 
city  is  experimenting  with  the  outdoor 
teaching  which  has  been  so  successful 
in  other  countries.  Many  states  and 
cities  are  adopting  manual  training  and 
agricultural  instruction,  examining  child- 
ren's eyesight  and  hearing  and  throats  — 
the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  shows  unprecedented  activity 
along  these  lines  during  the  past  year. 
How  much  longer  will  it  be  before  some 
real  teacher  starts  a  private  school  on  en- 
lightened  principles? 


Schoolboys  who  have  vigorous  and  inspiring  outdoor  work  seldom  require  discipline 
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L^[)cn-air  recitations  arc  good  lor  llic 


iDut   is  the  glare  of  sunlight  benelicial  to  the  eyes? 


I  am  no  educator,  but  here  are  some  of  the 
features  such  a  school  should  have: 

First  of  all,  there  should  be  room  for 
farm  and  garden  work  to  be  done  by  the 
boys,  under  teachers  who  can  arouse  the 
instincti\e  pleasure  of  every  child  in  grow- 
ing something  —  not  necessarily  to  train 
them  to  be  farmers,  but  purely  for  mental 
and  physical  education. 

There  should  be  woods  and  wild  land,  for 
no  boy  is  fit  for  college  or  anything  else  who 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  '"shin  up"  a  tree 
after  a  crow's  nest,  or  to  wander  afield  and 
make  his  own  discoveries  of  plant  and 
animal  life  —  as  well  as  to  be  instructed  in 
wood-lore  and  in  adapting  himself  to  camp 
conditions. 

An  important  member  of  the  faculty 
should  be  an  all- round  athlete  and  physician, 
who  would  examine  every  boy  that  enters, 
note  his  physical  defects,  and  see  that  he 
gets  the  special  sports  and  exercises  that  he 
needs.  Singing  and  dancing  should  be  a  part 
of  every  boy's  exercise;  and  examinations  in 
general  physical  improvement  should  be 
just  as  important  in  a  boy's  record  as  those 


to  test  his  proficiency  in  Latin.  Under 
modern  conditions  a  boy  has  to  be  taught 
how  and  what  to  eat,  and  how  to  breathe  -^ 
and  few  parents  are  capable  of  such  training. 
Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve, 
more  than  half  a  boy's  time  should  be 
devoted  to  supervised  j)lay  and  outdoor 
work,  and  lessons  should  be  given  outdoors 
whene\er  weather  permits. 


M 

flip  ^^^^^^^^^^^H 

It   is  as   important   that   a   boy  know  how  to  use  a   grindstone  as 
that  he  know  the  date  of  "  the  D.ed  Scott  Decision" 
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There  should  ]je  manual-training  teachers 
who  would  take  ad\antage  of  every  child's 
healthy  desire  to  make  something  useful, 
and  train  his  eye  and  hands  toward  that 
craftmanship  the  loss  of  which  has  so 
lessened  the  richness  and  beauty  of  modern 
civilization.  Necessary  work  about  the 
house,  such  as  making  beds  and  cooking, 
should  be  no  mystery.  And  framing  pic- 
tures, upholstering,  and  other  home  decora- 
tion mii^ht  well  be  the  first  steps  toward 
aesthetic  culture. 


And  if  one  could  thus  orient  a  boy  in  the 
world  that  is  close  about  him,  opening  his 
eyes  and  arousing  his  curiosity,  would  not 
this  be  a  foundation  upon  which  a  structure 
of  book-learning  could  be  reared  with  more 
chance  of  permanence  than  the  dreary 
waste  of  book-cramming  which  leaves  the 
bewildered  youngster  with  a  jumble  of  facts 
unrelated  to  life  as  he  knows  it  ? 

Certainly,  at  least,  it  would  do  away 
with  some  part  of  the  weak  eyes  and  half- 
developed    lungs    and    spindHng    legs  —  or 


A  i;irl  wlio  learns  earlv  to  make  beautiful  things  with  her  hands  is  far  on  the  ro 


:ikT.lei.l  and  U-eful    life 


So  far  as  is  ]:>racticablc,  the  youngster's 
instruction  should  begin  with  something 
close  to  him,  a  matter  of  his  daily  experience. 
The  best  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of 
geography  is  to  draw  an  accurate  map  of 
the  roads  and  streams  he  crosses  e\ery 
day;  geometry  begins  to  mean  some- 
thing when  it  becomes  necessary  to  fmd 
out  the  distance  across  a  valley  with- 
out crossing  it,  or  to  lay  out  a  tennis 
court;  botany  becomes  real  if  he  learns 
to  find  mushrooms  or  gets  "broken  out" 
with  ])oison  sumach. 


the  occasional  football  player,  crazy  to  win 
at  any  cost  —  all  of  which  we  seem  to 
think  a  small  thing  compared  with  "getting 
the  boy  ready  for  college"  by  sixteen. 

If  some  effective  educator  will  start  such 
a  school  in  my  own  town,  1  will  undertake 
to  deliver  as  a  nucleus  somewhere  from 
six  to  twenty  boys  whose  parents,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  have  been 
searching  and  waiting  for  a  school  which 
will  make  healthy  and  all-round  boys 
instead  of  myo})ic  and  tlabby-muscled  and 
fuzzv-minded   ones. 


CASSATT 

AND   HIS 

VISION 

HALF  A  BILLION  DOL- 
LARS STKNT  IN  TEN 
YEARS  TO  IMPROVE  A 
SINGLE  RAILROAD 
THE  END  OF  A  FORTV- 
Y  E  A  R  EFFORT  T  (J 
CROSS     THE     HUDSON 

BY 

C   M.   KEYS 


IX  THE  summer  of  igoi,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  ihe  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
\ania  Railroad,  was  taking  a  holiday 
in  Europe,  nursing  a  bitter  disapj)ointment. 
The  grand  scheme  to  get  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  into  New  York  by 
means  of  a  high-level  bridge  over  the  Hudson 
had  just  fallen  to  pieces,  mainly  because  the 
other  railroads  would  not  support  it.  Mr. 
Cassatt  and  his  friends  had  been  fighting 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  find  some  way 
to  get  across  that  troublesome  river — and  the 
collapse  of  the  North  River  Bridge  scheme 
was  the  sorest  disappointment  of  many. 

A  hotel-boy  brought  to  him  a  cablegram 
from  Philadelphia.  It  adxised  him,  before 
lea\dng  Paris,  to  look  o\er  very  carefully 
the  new  line  of  the  Orleans  Railway  exten- 
sion, which  had  recently  come  into  Paris  by 


way  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Seine.  The 
cablegram  was  signed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rea, 
his  assistant,  one  of  the  Pennsyhania 
engineers  who  had  been  foremost  in  all  the 
projects  to  get  into  New  York. 

Rather  wearily  and  without  much  enthu- 
siasm, the  chief  of  the  greatest  American 
railroad  took  a  trip  over  the  new  tunnel  route. 
Then  he  took  another  trip.  After  that  he 
inter\iewed  offtcers,  engineers,  and  experts. 
The  dawn  of  a  great  idea  came  to  him. 

And  that  is  the  genesis  of  the  present 
system  of  Pennsylvania  tunnels  that  pierce 
the  oozy  depths  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
let  the  Pennsylvania  into  its  terminal  in  the 
heart  of  Manhattan. 

When  he  had  an  idea,  no  man  in  the  world 
was  quicker  to  act  than  this  same  A.  J. 
Cassatt.     He  was  just  about  to  start  for 


THE    MAINSTAY    OF   THE    PENNSYLVAXL\ 
Almost  half  of  the  freight  that  it  carries  is  coal 
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A  PASSEXGER-CAR  FLOAT 
One  of  the  methods  discussed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  offi- 
cials for  getting  into  New  York 

America.  Instead  of  that,  he  stopped  oft" 
in  London  long  enough  to  find  ]Mr.  C.  M. 
Jacobs,  the  man  who  had  engineered  the 
building  of  that  Orleans  Railway  tunnel  — 
and  a  man  who  had  had  more  than  a  finger 
in  nearly  every  big  tunnel  scheme  in  latter- 
day  histor}\  These  two  men  talked.  The  talk 
confirmed  the  idea  iii  the  mind  of  JMr.Cassatt. 


Mr.  Jacobs  was  busy,  but  when  the 
Pennsylvania  wants  to  talk  business  ever}-- 
body  else  makes  time.  So  iSIr.  Jacobs 
packed  up  his  baggage  and  sailed  with 
Air.  Cassatt  for  the  United  States.  They 
"talked  tunnel"  across  the  ocean.  Then 
they  met  Mr.  Rea  in  Philadelphia,  and  they 
kept  on  talking  tunnel.  ]Mr.  Jacobs  knew 
all  about  the  Hudson  River  —  for  he  had 
worked,  in  former  years,  on  the  plans  for  the 
old  ''Hudson  Tunnels."  Mr.  Rea,  smart- 
ing from  the  failure  of  the  North  River 
Bridge  —  his  own  pet  scheme  —  was  eager 
for  anything. 

That  trio  became  the  head  and  front  of 
the  biggest  engineering  enterprise  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  seen  consummated  in  recent 
years.  Mr.  Cassatt,  the  president,  had 
many  things  to  do.  His  work  on  the  tunnel 
was  ad\"isory  and  executive.  Mr.  Rea  was 
given  the  hard  task  of  actual  administra- 
tion,  real-estate  deals,   franchises,  politics, 


THE   XEW    JERSEY   PORTAL 
The  entrance  to  the  tunnels  which  go  under  Bergen  Hill  and  then  under  the  Hudson  to  the  great  terminal  on 

Thirty-third  Street,  New  York 
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etc.  ATr.  Jacobs  hccanu'  the  chief  onj^i- 
neer  of  the  Hudson  Ri\er 'Tunnels.  These 
three  broui^dit  the  Pennsyhania  into  Man- 
hattan, and  the  partnership  was  broken 
only  when  death  claimed  Mr.  Cassatt,  in  the 
winter  of  igo6. 

rilK    DRKAM     lAKKS    DKFINITK    SIIAPK 

Of  course,  the  world  knew  little  of  what 
was  fijoing  on  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 
Pennsyhania.  C\)rj)oration  men  must  be 
able  to  keep  secrets.  Within  six  months  of 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Cassatt  to  the  Orleans 
Tunnel,  a  remarkable  committee  held  its 
first  meeting  and  organized  for  work.  It 
consisted  of  Oeneral  0.  W.  Raymond,  C.  M. 
Jacobs,  Alfred  Noble,  Gustav  Lindenthal, 
\\'illiam  H.  Brown,  and  (later)  George 
Gibbs.  Mr.  Jacobs,  being  the  leading 
tunnel  engineer  of  the  world,  took  charge 
of  the  Hudson  Ri\er  end.  Mr.  Noble 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Long  Island 
tunnel.  Mr.  Brown,  then  chief  engineer  meadows.  Mr.  Gibbs  studied  the  ])roblem 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  took  charge  of  the  of  electric  traction  and  of  the  station  in 
building  of  the  new  line  across  the  Jersey     Manhattan. 


THE  JERSEY  CITY  E\TR.\NCE 

Krom  now  on  to  be  used  chiefly  by  the  Pennsylvania  for  freight 


THE    LONG    ISLAND   PORTAL 
The  Long  Island  City  entrance  to  the  tunnels  which  carry  the  tracks  under  the  East  River  and  across  Manhattan 

Island  to  the  great  terminal 
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.     NEW    JERSK^■    YARDS    FOR    MANHATTAN    FREIGHT 
With  the  tall  buildings  of  New  York  across  the  river  as  a  background 


For  two  years  these  men  worked  (juietly, 
under  cover.  Nothing  was  done  in  that 
time  except  this  preHminary  study.  It  was, 
of  course,  tremendous.  Rumors  and  stories 
about  it  got  out  in  the  financial  district  —  as 
they  always  do  —  and  it  was  known  \aguely 
that  something  big  was  under  way.  It  was 
only  in  1903,  however,  that  the  definite 
knowledge  became  public  that  these  huge 
tunnels  were  to  be  built.  The  figure  that 
passed  current  in  Wall  Street  to  represent 
their  cost  was  $40,000,000;  to  date,  they 
have  cost  8102.000,000  and  more. 

THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE    DREAM 

It  was  the  end  of  a  long  romantic  tale, 
this  final  determination  to  reach  Manhattan 
by  way  of  a  tube  or  two  under  the  Hudson. 


If  you  ask  the  ofi'icers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  about  it,  they  will  tell  you  that 
no  one  man  in  particular  is  responsible. 
They  will  take  you  back  to  that  dramatic 
night  in  187 1  when  Col.  Scott,  their 
president,  caught  the  old  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
crowd  asleep  and  took  sudden  control  of 
the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey,  closing 
the  gap  in  the  Pennsylvania  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York.  Really  that  began 
it  —  forty  years  ago.  I  ha\'e  heard  that  on 
the  next  day  Col.  Scott  told  one  of  his 
friends  that  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  was  to  be  on  INIanhattan 
Island  —  not  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

If  you  get  them  in  a  reminiscent  mood, 
they  will  carry  you  down  through  the  j^assing 
years,  telling  you  of  dreams  that  never  came 


A    TYPICAL   PENNSYLVANIA    FREIGHT    YARD 

One  of  the  points  which  enable  this  one  railroad  to  handle  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  freight  carried 

by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
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TRKICHT   LOCOMOTIVES  — THE    RE\KXLK    PRODICERS 
In   igog  ihi-  Ponnsvlvania  hauled  400,000,000  tons  of  friight  an  average  of  SCi  miles 
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KEEPING    BOTH    FREIGHT    AND    PASSENGER   TRACKS    CLEAR 

Part  of  the  complicated  track  crossings  in  Philadelphia.     During  the  last  ten  years  the  Pennsylvania  has  spent 

$500,000,000  on  improvements,  enough  to  have  built  the  Panama  Canal 
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true  —  how  Messrs.  Austin  Corbin  and 
Wayne  Mac\'eagh  and  others  almost  built 
a  tunnel  from  Xew  Jersey  through  Maiden 
Lane  to  Brooklyn;  how  Mr.  Cassatt  very 
nearly  stole  into  Xew  York  through  the 
back  door,  via  BrookhTi,  to  a  terminal 
just  south  of  the  Grand  Central  on  Madison 
Avenue;  how  j\Ir.  Roberts  fell  in  love  with 
an  idea  to  ship  his  passengers,  coaches  and 
all,  by  trans])ort  across  the  Hudson;  how 
Mr.  Rea  and  Mr.  Lindenthal  almost  jjledgcd 


were  talking  again  of  the  many  projects  to 
let  them  into  New  York.  It  was  the  one 
topic  that  never  flagged.  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  president,  was  at  that  time  an  ardent 
advocate  of  a  scheme  to  come  across  on 
transports,  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  used 
to  get  into  Baltimore.  He  talked  of  his 
project  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  other 
directors  met  his  arguments  with  \"ar}'ing 
degrees  of  opposition.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  meeting  Mr.  Cassatt  broke  in  impatiently : 


THE   SUXXY.SIDE   YARDS    IX    LOXG    ISLAXD  CITY 
The  great  preparations  made  for  passenger  traffic 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad   to   a   high-level 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  from  Hoboken. 

THE    MAX    WHO    WORKED    IT   OUT 

They  will  tell  you  that  each  of  these  men 
helj)cd  work  out  the  destiny  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  .And  at  the  end  of  the  stor\' 
you  may  discoxer  that  when  they  finish 
the  great  terminal  on  Seventh  .\ venue  they 
will  put  beneath  its  dome,  to  stand  till  the 
depot  is  a  way-station,  a  great  statue  of 
Mr.  .\.  J.  Cassatt. 

One  day  —  it  was  in  i8q2  —  the  directors 
of  the  Pennsyhania,  at  one  of  their  meetings, 


"  Oh  —  talk  tunnels,  Mr.  President,  talk 
tunnels!" 

But  the  tunnels  that  Mr.  Cassatt  was 
talking  about  then  were  very  far  remo\ed 
from  the  tunnels  that  he  finally  built. 
Looked  at  to-day,  that  project  seems  one 
of  the  strangest  and  weirdest  of  them  all. 
It  was  to  be  a  route  for  steam  railroad 
trains.  It  was  to  leave  the  main  line  at 
Houtenville  (near  Rahway,  X'.  J.),  dip 
down  to  cross  under  the  Arthur  Kill,  tunnel 
or  build  through  Staten  Island,  and  bridge 
the  X'arrows  with  a  tunnel  for  steam  trains 
susj)ended  in  the  silt  at  a  depth  of  125  feet 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  TUXXEL 


No.  I  —  1874  :    The  Pennsylvania  first  investigated  the  old  "  Has- 
kins  Tunnel,"  now  part  of  the  McAdoo  Tubes 


No.  2  —  1884  ;   It  was  proposed  to  build  the  "  Lindenthal  Bridge," 
to  cross  the  Hudson  below  Twenty-third  Street 


and  three  and  a  half  miles  long.  Through 
Brooklyn,  the  plan  proposed  a  double- 
track,  high-speed  line  to  a  huge  bridge 
from  Long  Island  City  to  Manhattan. 
The  cost  was  put  at  $52,000,000  or 
more.  It  lengthened  the  line  from  Phila- 
delphia ten  miles. 


This  line,  of  course,  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  the  local  traffic  from  Newark  and 
other  suburban  places  through  Jersey  City. 
So  Mr.  Cassatt,  at  the  same  time,  was  work- 
ing with  Mr,  Austin  C  orb  in  —  president 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  —  to  promote 
another  tunnel,  which  was  to  run  from  the 
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THE  EVOLUTION 
No.  3  —  1890  :     Another  bridge  was  proposed  at   Fifty-ninth 
Street,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  because  it  was  too  far 
uptown 


OF  A  TUNNEL 

No.  4 —  i8q2  :  Messrs.  Roberts,  Cassatt,  Corbin,  MacVeagh, 
and  others  projected  a  tunnel  to  run  from  Jersey  City  through 
Maiden  Lane  to  Brooklyn 
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East 
New  York 


Rahway 


THE   EVOLUTION   OF   A   TUXXEL 

No.  5  — 1892  :    Mr.  Cassatt  warmly  promoted  a  proposition  to  reach  New  York  by  a  tunnel  under  the  Narrows 

and  a  high  bridge  from  Brooklyn,  with  a  connection  to  New  England 


Pennsylvania  depot  in  Jersey  City  through 
Maiden  Lane  to  Brooklyn.  !Mr.  Corbin 
wanted  this  to  be  a   big  tunnel,   so    that 


Flatbush 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  .\  TUXXEL 

No.  6 —  1892  :    Mr.  Roberts,  the  president,  wannly  advocated  a 

car-float  arrangement  to  carry  passenger  trains  to  Manhattan 


they  could  hitch  railroad  trains  in  New- 
Jersey  to  a  cable  and  pull  them  through 
solid  to  New  York  and  Brooklju.  No 
one  but  Mr.  Corbin  seems  to  have 
fa\-ored  this  wild  scheme.  The  rest  of 
the  directors  figured  on  the  project  as  a 
rapid-transit  line. 

There  is  ver}-  little  doubt  that  this  Jersey 
City-Brooklyn  project  would  have  been 
finished  if  an  accident  had  not  happened. 
The  accident  was  the  panic  of  1893.  It 
ruined  so  many  dream-castles  throughout 
this  land  that  little  count  was  taken  of  the 
sudden  collapse  of  all  the  fancy  schemes 
of  the  Pennsylvania  to  get  into  Manhattan. 
If  it  had  not  come,  however  —  such  is  the 
irony  of  fate  —  the  Pennsyh'ania  would 
probably  have  been  in  New  York  ten 
years  ago  with  a  long,  straggling  main-line 
through  Brooklyn  and  a  rapid-transit 
station  somewhere  near  Wall  Street.  The 
McAdoo  Tunnels  under  the  Hudson  would 
never  have  been  built,  and  in  all  human 
probability  Mr.  W.  G.  McAdoo  would 
still    have    been    only  a   fairly  prosperous 
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member    of    the    "Southern    Colony"    in 
New  York. 

TALKING    IN  HUNDREDS  OF  MILLIONS 

One  of  the  numerous  projects  that  were 
debated  in  this  trying-out  period  before  the 
panic  was  the  scheme  for  a  gigantic  bridge 
from  Hoboken  to  Manhattan.  It  was  to  be 
the  giant  of  all  the  bridges.  It  was  to  have 
three  decks,  carry  fourteen  railroad  tracks, 


Pennsylvania  authorized  Mr.  Cassatt  to 
go  ahead  and  deal  with  the  promoters  and 
owners  of  the  North  River  Bridge,  and  to 
try  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Erie,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lackawanna,  and  all 
the  other  railroads  on  the  New  Jersey  coast 
to  use  that  bridge. 

On  little  things  hang  great  industrial 
events.  The  Vanderbilt  influence  was  then 
strong  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie,  and 


I,  Sunnyside  yard;  2,  Greenville  freight  terminal;  3,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  electrified  line,  Newark  to  Jersey  City;  4,  Newtown  Creek 
development  —  bulkheads,  piers,  tracks;  s.  New  York  Connecting  Railroad;  6,  Glendale  cut-off  between  main-line  and  Rockaway  and 
Montauk  divisions;  7,  Terminal,  Sheepshead  Bay 

THE   EVOLUTION   OF   A   TUNNEL 

No.  7  —  1902  :    The  present  comprehensive  plan,  involving  the  tunnels,  ne-w  terminals,  new  freight -floats,  the 
New  England  connection,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 


and  give  also  a  roadway  for  pedestrians 
and  vehicles.  It  was  to  span  the  Hudson 
from  pierhead  to  pierhead  with  a  single 
arch  more  than  three  thousand  feet  long!  It 
was  to  cost  a  hundred  million  dollars  —  and 
at  that  time  Messrs.  Harriman,  Morgan,  and 
Cassatt  had  not  broken  the  world  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  nine  figures  at  one  time! 
Strange  to  say,  this  was  the  one  of  the 
ante-panic  schemes  that  survived  the  panic. 
In   September,  1900,  the   directors   of   the 


the  Lackawanna.  The  Lackawanna  was 
just  in  the  act  of  dealing  with  the  Stevens 
Estate  for  the  Hoboken  Ferries.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  rampant  among 
the  railroads  as  a  result  of  the  desperate 
fights  for  trafRc  in  the  lean  years.  The 
other  lines  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  answered 
Mr.  Cassatt's  overtures  by  fiat  refusals  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it!  The  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  did  not  dare  to  try  a  project 
that  needed  $100,000,000  cash. 
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CROSSING   THE   RIVER 
How  the  steel-and-concrete  tubes  pierce  the  river-beds  and  run  under  New  York  City 


Everybody  threw  up  their  hands  in  dis- 
gust. Mr.  Cassatt,  worn  out  with  work, 
went  to  Europe  for  the  rest  that  was  to  lead 
him,  almost  by  accident,  to  the  clue  that 
solved  the  riddle.  Mr.  Lindenthal  and  his 
bridge  company  gave  up  the  fight,  heart- 
sick and  weary.  The  Vanderbilt  officers, 
secure  in  their  position  as  the  only  railroad 
that  entered  New  York,  laughed  in  their 
sleeves. 

"That  was  the  winter  of  our  discontent!" 
laughed  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  officials, 
talking  about  it  the  other  day.  To-day 
is  the  "glorious  summer"  of  the  legend. 

It  is  a  long,  long  story  from  the  days  when 
the  unlucky  Haskins  first  put  his  men  to 
work  in  the  old  Hudson  Tunnel  to  dig  a 
highway  for  steam  trains  from  Morton 
Street  to  Jersey  City,  thirty-six  years  ago. 
Many  men  will  still  remember  the  day  in 
July,  1880,  when  that  ill-fated  project 
furnished  to  the  world  the  startling  news 
that  a  "blow-out"  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
had  cost  a  score  of  lives  —  and  the  deep 
slime  of  the  river  bottom  began,  to  settle 
down  into  the  hole  that  they  made  in  the 
first  determined  eflfort  to  tunnel  under  that 
river.  It  stayed  there  undisturbed  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  until  the  McAdoo 
forces  pushed  their  shields  through  it  to 
make  that  ancient  tomb  a  part  of  the  latest 
triumph  of  the  tunnel-builders. 

To-morrow  the  Pennsylvania  will  run  trains 
solid  through  that  river-bed  into  a  terminal 
in  Manhattan  that  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
railroad  terminals  of  the  world.  Enough 
has  been  written  about  it,  this  mighty 
terminal  and  the  great  tunnels,  to  fill  a 
library.  I  shall  not  try  to  describe  it,  or 
the  engineering  problems  that  it  involved. 
To  the  railroad  man  it  is  simply  a  climax 
—  and  the  real  story  lies  far  beneath  it. 

THE    CULMINATION    OF    A    GREAT    AMBITION 

The  fulfilment  of  this  dream  of  a  passen- 
ger-station in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  ends 
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Cost  of  Suez  CAnil 
{80,000,000 


HOW   MUCH   IS 
§500,000,000  ? 

Roughly,  this  is  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania in  ten  years  on  its 
property.  It  is  contrasted 
with  the  great  capital  invest- 
ments in  this  and  other 
countries 


the  biggest  building  caiiipiiign  e\cr  under- 
taken by  any  American  railroad.  It  is  not 
an  isolated  venture  made  for  self-glory  or  to 
fulfil  a  mad  ambition.  It  simply  caps 
twelve  years  of  the  hardest  possible  railroad 
work,  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  as  a  freight-producing  and 
forwarding  nation. 

Go  back  to  the  jianic  of  1893  for  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  At  the  end  of 
that  panic,  with  its  heart-breaking  railroad 
battles,  its  "skinning"  of  railroads  to  pay 
dividends,  its  scanty,  dribbling  streams  of 
traftic  on  the  main-lines,  and  its  starvation- 
fare  on  branches,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  no  model  for  the  world  at  large. 
Like  every  other  road,  its  facilities  had 
dwindled  and  run  down  as  the  streams  of 
traffic  dried  up.  In  1897,  with  the  first 
rumors  of  recovery,  an  inventory  showed 
clearly  enough  that  there  had  to  be  a  second 
big  struggle  or  the  road  would  be  swamped. 

The  officers  of  the  road  faced  the  situa- 
tion as  best  they  could.  Very  soon  they 
realized  that  the  fight  was  to  be  bigger  than 
they  had  dreamed  possible.  They  called 
Mr.  Cassatt  back  from  his  leisure  to  take 
command  of  the  forces.  He  went  over  the 
situation  in  a  hurried  survey,  came  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  announced  a  programme 
that  dazed  the  hardiest  of  the  railroad  men 
in  the  Broad  Street  office. 

The  lines  from  Pittsburg  east  were  chok- 
ing, even  then,  with  the  fruits  of  "the 
McKinley  Boom."  Overworked  engines 
failed  every  day  by  dozens  on  the  lines. 
Yards  were  piled  with  freight  that  should 
be  moving  to  its  destination.  The  main 
tracks  were  not  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  traffic,  and  the  equipment  was  not 
enough  to  carry  it.  Shippers  were  raising 
angry  voices  from  one  end  of  the  system  to 
the  other.  Men  were  talking  madly  of 
building  new  trunk-lines  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  sea  to  handle  the  business  that  the 
Pennsylvania  was  supposed  to  handle  but 
failed  to  supply  with  cars  and  engines  and 
lines  of  travel.  Here  grew  the  fight  of  the 
Goulds  for  Pittsburg  and  the  sea  —  and 
hence  came  their  backing  in  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Cassatt  to  these 
tumultuous  times  was,  in  effect: 

"We  shall  carry  the  traffic  and  provide 
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Tonnigt  ol  ill  Woild  Nivltt 
4.400.000  ton> 


Sue2  Ctnil 

13,300.000  tont 

1900 


Merchant  Marine 

of  Europe  and  America 

40,580.000  tons 


S.P.,  U.P.  and  C.P. 

69,000,000  tons 

1909 


Great  Lakes 

and  St. Lawrence 

76.000,000  tons 

1906 


Pennsylvania  lost 

103,000,000  tons 

in  1908 


HOW  MUCH  IS  103,000.000  TONS 
OF  FREIGHT? 
This  is  the  amount  of  decrease  in 
freight  hauled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
in  1908  as  compared  with  1907.  It 
is  a  fair  measure  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  good  year  and  a  bad  year  in 
American  commerce 
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THE  LION'S   SHARE  OF   A  NATION'S    FREIGHT 
Of  every  nine  full  carloads  of  freight  carried  on  American  lines  in  1909,  the  Pennsylvania  carried  two.    A  freight- 
train  to  carry  all  the  Pennsylvania  freight  would  reach  four  times  around  the  earth 


for  it  if  we  have  to  cut  every  dividend  on  the 
system." 

And  then,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
freight-makers,  began  the  campaign  of 
millions.  No  one  but  a  railroad  man 
realizes  the  thing  that  was  done.  Let  us 
try  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

HALF   A  BILLIOX   FOR    "IMPROVEMENTS" 

In  the  ten  years  that  ended  in  December, 
1909,  this  one  railroad,  driven  onward  under 
the  hard  whip  of  necessity,  poured  into  its 
service  the  sum  of  nearly  $500,000,000. 
It  could  have  built  a  sea-level  canal  at 
Panama  at  much  less  cost.  From  Chicago 
westward  it  could  have  pushed  through 
three  new  transcontinental  lines  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  cost  would  have 
been  less. 

That  money  came  from  the  four  comers 
of  the  world.  The  Cassatt  regime  on  the 
Pennsylvania  harried  the  bankers  of  the 
world  much  more  severely  than  the  Harri- 
man  regime  on  the  Union  Pacific.  Men 
who  lived  in  Wall  Street  from  1900  to  the 
end  of  1906  recall  the  details  of  the  story 
very  well.  At  first  the  calls  for  cash  met 
with  a  quick  and  enthusiastic  reply.  New 
stock  had  a  ready  sale,  the  old  stockholders 
taking  it  eagerly.  Then  came  $200,000,000 
of  convertible  bonds  at  a  low  interest  rate. 
The  conservative  bond-buying  public  took 
them  up  gradually  and,  at  the  end,  not 
too  willingly.     They  glutted  the  market. 

^len  began  to  hint  of  dire  things  for 
the  Pennsylvania.  "The  Cassatt  madness" 
was  a  fertile  theme  of  sermons  on  extrava- 


gance, articles  about  dangerous  railroad 
ambition,  strictures  on  the  expansion  of 
capital  accotmts.  Another  stock  issue  was 
the  prompt  reply.  It  went,  but  limpingly. 
Even  the  banking  credit  of  the  company 
began  to  lag.  The  stout-hearted  bankers 
of  the  world  began  to  falter. 

One  of  the  items,  I  remember,  outlined 
by  the  president  as  a  crying  need  and  to  be 
financed  under  one  of  the  innumerable  bond 
issues,  was  a  sum  of  about  $10,000,000  to 
build  new  water-supply  tanks  along  the  main 
line.  The  greatest  of  railroad  critics,  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  was  at  that  time 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
He  had  been  at  all  times  a  firm,  fast  friend 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  an  out-and-out 
supporter  of  its  policies.  As  a  reporter,  I 
got  the  news  of  the  new  issue  of  securities. 
WTien  it  was  published  I  talked  it  over 
with  him. 

"WTiat's  it  for?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him,  in  some  detail.  \\Tien  I 
mentioned  the  tanks,  he  said,  sardonically: 

"They're  connecting  up  the  capital 
account  with  a  standpipe  —  that's  what 
they're  doing!" 

It  never  got  into  print,  this  sentiment  — 
for  Mr.  Woodlock  was  not  the  man  to  write 
in  the  first  swift  rush  of  an  impression.  In 
the  light  of  1909,  that  snap  judgment  was 
about  as  wholly  wrong  as  it  could  be.  The 
water-supply  that  they  bought  with  that 
money  probably  sa^■ed  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  last  year  from  a  complete  tie-up. 
In  the  dry  season  they  sold  water  from  their 
reservoirs  to  supply  the  very  towns  along 
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THE   COUNTRY'S   PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 

Of  every  seven  full  passenger-cars  in  the  country  in  1909,  the  Pennsylvania  hauled  one.     A  train  to  carry  all  the 

Pennsylvania  passengers  in  1909  would  reach  twice  around  the  earth 
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the  right-of-way;  and  they  sold  it  at  cost, 
as  closely  as  they  could  figure  it. 

And  so  it  went,  from  end  to  end  of  this 
country  and  across  the  seas.  Stockholders 
as  far  away  as  Egypt  caught  the  contagion 
of  mistrust  and  began  to  sell  their  stocks. 

SOWING   THE    WORLD    WITH    SECURITIES 

Only  Mr.  Cassatt  and  his  "old  guard" 
stood  firm.  If  Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &i 
Company  had  never  done  anything  else  of 
colossal  magnitude  in  their  many  years  as 
bankers,  the  way  they  stood  fire  from  1903 
to    1906    in    this    Pennsylvania    campaign 


gate.  I  had  a  pretty  well  detailed  story  — 
the  nature  of  the  securities  and  the  jjlace 
where  they  were  to  be  sold.  1  did  not  know 
how  much  they  amounted  to.  I  asked  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company. 

After  a  while  he  told  me.  The  notes 
were  for  $50,000,000  and  were  taken  in 
Paris.  Full  details  were  not  yet  settled. 
As  I  left  him  I  said: 

"When  you  get  Paris  filled  lij),  why  don't 
you  try  China?" 

"  We  probably  will ! "  he  answered,  smiling. 

I  don't  know  just  how  much  of  the  new 


Increase  in  | 

Pennsylvania  earnings , 

1899-1909 


$161,000,000 


Southern  Railway 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Seaboard 

Total  cross  earnings, 

1909 


Great  Northern 
Chicago,  Burlington 
Gross  earnings 


^     $150,000,0001 
m'/////J//////////}/////////}////////x' 


Rock  Island-Frisco 
Missouri  Pacific 
Gross  earnings 


$160,000,000 


$83,122,000 


Standard  Oil 

Net  earnings, 

1906 

THE   FRUITS   OF   TEN   YEARS'    BUILDING 

The  increase  in  gross  earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  compared  with  total  earnings  of  other  great  groups 


would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of 
the  world  at  large. 

I  remember  very  well  a  single  six 
months  in  which  the  road  sold  two  issues, 
Siio,ooo,ooo,  of  notes.  The  first  went  off 
very  well,  but  dragged  a  little  as  time  went 
on.  Everybody  said  that  the  road  was 
through.  If  a  4J  per  cent,  note  issue  was 
needed  to  raise  money  for  the  best  of  our 
railroads  and  was  not  an  enthusiastic 
success  at  that,  men  wondered  where  more 
money  could  come  from. 

One  morning  there  came  a  rumor  that 
another  note  issue  was  in  the  air.  "  Abroad" 
was  to  take  it,  they  said.     I  went  to  investi- 


money  for  the  Pennsylvania  was  actually 
raised  in  China,  but  certainly  some  of  it 
was;  for  the  stockholders  of  the  road  live 
in  every  country  of  the  world  where  civilized 
men  foregather. 

The  money  was  raised  and,  carrying  the 
burden  of  debt  created  in  the  process  of 
construction,  the  Permsylvania  actually  (at 
the  end  of  1906)  raised  its  dividend  rate  to 
7  per  cent.!  It  looked  like  a  triumphant 
answer  to  all  the  critics  of  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  wisest  critics  still 
say  that  it  was  the  first  mistake  of  the  whole 
splendid  episode.  At  any  rate,  the  dividend 
presently  came  down  again  to  6  per  cent. 
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So  much  for  the  way  the  work  was  done. 
Glance,  for  a  minute,  at  what  they  did  with  all 
that  money.  Then  measure  the  results,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  measured  in  so  short  a  time. 

Far  more  than  half  the  total  amoimt  of 
money  raised  went  into  the  building  of  a 
new  freight-line  from  Pittsburg  to  the  sea, 
into  freight-yards  in  the  congested  districts 
east  of  Pittsburg,  into  a  freight  branch  from 
Brilliant,  an  elevated  way  in  Pittsburg, 
classification  yards,  fourth  and  fifth  tracks 
for  freight  haul,  freight  terminals  at  Pitts- 
burg and  elsewhere,  a  new  seaboard  ter- 
minal on  New  York  harbor,  freight  facilities 
at  Brookl}Ti,  the  water  supply,  and  a 
hundred  other  items  that  are  interesting 
enough  to  put  into  an  annual  report,  but 
that  attract  little  attention  from  newspapers, 
readers,  or  anybody  except  railroad  men 
and  students. 

This  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  If  one-quarter  of  the  sum 
spent  in  these  prosaic  matters  had  been 
devoted  to  building  a  little  country-line 
into  a  wUdemess,  all  the  world  would  have 
known  it.  The  public  at  large  heard  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  little  "  Clearw-ater 
Fight,"  when  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Harriman  lines  had  a  tussle  over  the  build- 
ing of  a  200-mile  spur  into  a  deserted 
prairie  than  it  has  heard  about  the  build- 
mg  by  this  Eastern  system  of  various  lines 
that  cost  probably  fifty  times  as  much  and 
render  as  much  ser\-ice  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  every  day  as  the  Clearwater  line 
can  render  in  two  years. 

This  road  has  spent  as  much,  merely 
impro\-ing  the  line  of  march  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  sea,  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
spent  in  bridging  the  continent.  But  it  is 
a  prosaic,  everj'-day,  ordinar\^  affair,  this 
carrying  of  traffic  to  and  fro  across  the 
Alleghanies.  To  carrj'  it  where  it  never 
was  carried  before,  through  the  N-irgin 
forests  of  north  Ontario  or  the  smiling 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Peace  River  —  that 
is  romance.  This  is  mere  business,  this 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  work  goes  on.  Hardly  a  hand  has 
yet  been  raised  to  build  the  last  and  one 
of  the  most  important  links.  Here  the 
Pennsylvania  joins  hands  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  a  natural 
ally,  to  bridge  Hell  Gate  and  to  open  wide 


the  avenue  that  leads  from  forty  states 
into  New  England.  They  are  to  make 
a  highway  from  Brooklyn  to  Port  Morris. 
Last  of  the  mighty  steps  in  this  great  recon- 
struction, this  monument  may  wait  its 
time.  At  present,  the  Pennsylvania  may 
ferry  its  freight  on  big  car-floats  from  the 
New  Jersey  shore  to  meet  the  engines  of 
the  New  Ha\en  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  twelve  miles  —  twelve  miles  of  crowded 
shipping,  growing  denser  year  by  year; 
twelve  miles  of  currents,  tides,  and  open 
water.  The  end  of  it  all  is  to  cut  it  to  the 
three-mile  run  across  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  below  the  tide  of  river  traffic,  and 
reach  Port  Morris  by  rail  through  Brooklyn, 
across  Hell  Gate.  Greenxille,  on  the  Jersey 
coast,  is  one  factor;  Port  Morris,  on  the 
Connecticut  shore,  the  other. 

REAPING   THE   MIGHTY   HARVEST 

Nobody  will  take  fire  on  reading  of 
these  simple,  businesslike,  hum-drum  doings. 
Take  it  for  granted,  without  too  much 
detail,  that  this  gigantic  fortune  of  nine 
figures  has  simply  been  poured  into  a  rail- 
road that  was  not  fit  to  do  its  job.  As  a 
subject  for  photographic  display  or  rhetorical 
writing,  it  is  as  though  it  were  sunk  in 
caissons  below  the  sea,  to  make  foundations 
for  a  bridge.  The  bridge  is  impossible 
without  it;  but  it  is  of  the  bridge  that  the 
magazines  print  pictures.  So,  the  new 
passenger  terminal  in  New  York  is  the 
''display  end"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's 8500,000,000  budget.  The  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests  is  the  money  spent  on 
the  lines,  out  where  only  railroad  men  may 
see  it  and  measure  it  as  they  run. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  results  —  not  the 
results  of  the  terminal  in  New  York,  but  of 
the  in\isible  millions  sunk  in  compensated 
grades  and  curvatures  in  the  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  ugly  yards  at  HoUidaysburg,  Pa., 
in  little  grimy  branches  in  the  coal-ribbed 
hills,  in  stubby  spurs  to  factories,  in  slimy 
tanks  along  the  right-of-way,  in  ugly, 
black,  steel  cars,  m  prosy  locomotives 
pulling  prosy  cars  along  a  prosy  streak  of 
track  —  in  the  thousand  and  one  imsung 
things  that  filled  the  dreams  of  Cassatt 
living  and  stand  as  a  monument  to  Cassatt 
dead.  Let  us  measure  with  the  yardstick 
of  finance  the  fruits  of  a  financial  miracle. 
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In  189Q,  at  the  beginning  of  this  madness 
for  exjjansion,  all  the  lines  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  East  and  West,  earned  about 
$152,000,000.  In  1909,  with  a  goodly  part  of 
the  new  money  not  earning  its  way,  the  same 
lines  earned  $313,000,000.  They  doubled  the 
gross  earnings,  with  $9,000,000  to  sj)are. 

Mr.  Cassatt  used  to  say  that  in  1899  every 
wheel  on  the  system  was  turning  all  the 
time.  He  meant  that  the  trafBc  just  equaled 
the  facilities,  and  there  was  no  surplus.  If 
the  road  had  had  a  million  tons  more  of 
freight  to  handle  or  a  million  jmssengers 
more,  it  would  have  been  glutted  and  con- 
gested in  the  first  flush  of  the  McKinley 
prosperity.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the 
'  facilities  to  earn  this  $161,000,000  of  gross 
earnings  have  been  added  to  the  system 
during  the  interval. 

Here,  then,  is  what  the  Cassatt  dream 
has  done  in  this  decade.  It  has  built 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  a  money- 
earning  machine  capable  of  taking  in  this 
amount  of  cash  in  a  year  —  and  not  a 
bumper  year  by  any  means.  If  you  were 
to  add  together  the  total  gross  earnings  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  (all  the  great  systems 
of  the  South),  you  would  get  a  total  for 
1909  of  about  $165,000,000.  The  Great 
Northern  and  the  Burlington  together 
earned  $150,000,000.  The  Rock  Island,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  grouped,  piled  up  a  total  of 
$160,000,000. 

HOW    MUCH    IS    400,000,000    TONS? 

Freight  trains  are  not  loaded  with  dollars. 
Money  never  measures  the  efficiency  or  the 
inefficiency  of  a  traffic  or  transportation 
department;  the  railroad  that  earns  the  most 
money  may  be  the  worst-run  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  may,  in  proportion,  fur- 
nish the  worst  service  and  perform  its  part 
^in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  most 
ill  of  all  the  railroads.  Let  us  turn  away  from 
dollars  and  cents  and  talk  of  tons  of  freight. 

The  lines  of  this  system  carried  last 
year  four  hundred  million  tons  of  freight 
for  various  distances,  averaging  eighty-six 
miles.     WTiat  does  that  mean? 

If  you  made  up  a  train  of  average  cars, 
loaded  them  all  to  the  average  weight  of  all 


cars  in  this  country  in  1909,  and  hitched 
enough  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in 
the  world  to  that  train  to  make  it  move, 
the  train  would  be  100,000  miles  long,  and 
the  engines  would  reach  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  The  freight  cars  would  girdle- 
the  earth  four  times  at  the  equator.  If  you 
added  enough  passenger  cars  to  handle  the 
people  who  traveled  on  these  lines  last  year, 
your  passenger  coaches  would  reach  twice 
more  around  the  world. 

There  is  a  i)icture  of  "big  business"; 
too  big,  perhaps,  to  take  in  all  at  once. 
Let  us  try  it  in  instalments.  All  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  carried  last  year 
1,800,000,000  tons  of  freight.  If  you  made 
it  into  one  train  in  the  same  way  as  indicated 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  that  train  would  have 
450,000  miles  of  freight  cars.  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  cars  in  the  train,  twenty-two 
would  carry  the  red  shield  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  passenger  train,  reckoned 
the  same  way,  fifteen  out  of  every  hundred 
would  be  the  red  cars  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

Pictures  of  commerce  are  hard  to  draw 
so  that  all  men  may  get  their  meaning. 
The  lumberman  might  grasp  figures  like 
these  if  they  were  put  in  terms  of  a  million 
feet  of  lumber;  or  the  miller,  if  put  in  terms 
of  barrels  of  flour.  Perhaps  the  best  stand- 
ard for  the  world  at  large  is  water-borne 
commerce,  tonnage  of  vessels.  Let  us  try 
it  that  way. 

The  year  1908  was  a  bad  railroad  year. 
The  year  1907  was  a  good  one.  Between 
those  two  years  the  freight  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania decreased  103,000,000  tons.  Let  us 
measure  that  decrease  in  terms  of  water- 
traffic  and  see  how  big  it  is. 

The  Census  report  for  1906  shows  that 
all  the  water-borne  traffic  in  American  ships 
of  all  the  American  ports  on  the  Pacific  was 
17,000,000  tons.  The  decrease  in  the 
traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  in  one  year,  then, 
was  six  times  the  entire  American-borne 
tonnage  in  all  Pacific  Coast  ports,  including 
harbor  traffic.  The  dweller  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  may,  in  this  way,  form  some  faint 
idea  of  what  an  Eastern  tiunk-line  is  like. 

Again,  the  total  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1906 
was  76,000,000  tons  of  freight.  The  de- 
crease on  this  one  railroad  was  halt  as  much 
again  as  all  the  commerce  of  ail  the  ships 
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of  the  inland  seas  and  the  river  that  leads 
to  Europe.  Dwellers  in  the  cities  by  the 
Lakes  may  look  upon  these  figures  with 
eyes  that  see. 

The  most  important  highway  of  the  world 
to-day  is  the  Suez  Canal.  If  you  lump 
together  all  the  freight  that  passed  through 
that  Canal  in  all  the  years  from  1899  to 
1906  and  pile  it  up  beside  the  traffic  that 
the  Pennsylvania  lost  in  1908,  the  two  piles 
would  be  equal.  If  the  traffic  of  1906  in 
the  Canal  were  piled  up,  it  would  be  only 
one-seventh  of  the  freight  that  the  Peimsyl- 
vania  lost  from  its  freight  records  in  1908. 
Here  is  a  picture  for  the  world  to  study. 

Now,  after  the  bad  year  of  1908,  there  was 
a  quick  recovery.  The  railroad  gained  back 
67,000,000  tons  of  the  decrease  between  the 
two  preceding  years.  Let  us  measure  that 
against  the  tonnage  on  other  railroads, 
rather  than  against  water-borne  traffic. 

Three  great  transcontinental  roads,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  carried  in  1909  about 
69,000,000  tons  of  freight.  It  was  as  though, 
between  these  two  years,  the  Pennsylvania 
had  tapped  a  traffic  region  that  yielded  to 
its  traffic  men  a  business  equal  to  that 
carried  on  these  three  great  railroads  of  the 
West  and  North. 


The  man  who  attempts  to  look  into  the 
future  of  such  a  railroad  as  this  —  or  the 
New  York  Central  or  the  Union  Pacific  — 
must  be  gifted  with  a  sight  denied  to  men. 
For  the  future  of  these  giants  is  the  future 
of  a  nation,  or  is  death. 

So  long  as  commerce  expands,  so  long 
must  these  giants  grow  greater;  or  else 
they  must  fall  to  ruin's  list  of  failures. 
Every  new  loom  in  the  cotton  mills  of  New- 
England,  ever}'  furnace  built  in  the  hills  of 
Pennsylvania,  every  factory  opened  on  the 
meadows  of  New  Jersey,  every  sweat-shop 
installed  in  the  lofts  of  New  York  calls  on 
these  carriers  of  coal  and  iron  and  cotton 
and  the  products  made  from  them  for  more 
room  in  the  cars,  more  room  in  yards  and 
terminals  and  docks,  more  room  upon  the 
tracks,  more  room  within  the  roundhouses 
where  engines  rest  for  to-morrow's  rim  — 
always  for  money,  money,  money. 

The  end  of  it  all  we  must  leave  for  the 
historians  of  to-morrow.  In  England, 
France,  or  Germany  —  and  on  some  of  our 
own  railroad  lines  —  the  motto  is  the  catch- 
word of  the  cautious: 

"WTiat  we  have  we  hold!" 

But  on  the  systems  of  to-morrow  the  slogan 
to-day  is  the  slogan  of  the  Permsylvania: 

"What  we  have  not,  that  we  want!" 


THE  WAY  TO   HEALTH 

THE  DRUG-CLERK  A  POOR  DOCTOR 

BY 

DR.  EUGENE  YATES  JOHNSON 

(LOUISVILLE   MEDICAL   EXAMINER   FOR  THE   EQUITABLE   LITE) 


AN  INTELLIGENT  mother  recently 
AA  brought  her  five-year-old  boy  to  my 
■^  -*-  office,  saying  that  she  wanted  me 
to  do  something  for  his  malaria.  The  drug- 
gist had  given  her  some  quinine  tablets,  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  any  good. 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  boy  has 
malaria?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  his  bones  ache,  and  he  just  feels 
bad  all  over." 

"But  every  ache  isn't  malaria.  How  did 
it  start?" 


"He  has  been  playing  in  the  wet  grass, 
caught  cold,  and  it  developed  into  malaria." 

"The  only  known  thing  that  develops  into 
malaria  is  the  bite  of  an  infected  mosquito," 
I  answered.  Then  I  began  to  examine  the 
boy, 

I  found  that  all  the  joints  of  his  hands  and 
his  feet  were  stiff  and  sore.  Then  I  looked 
at  his  tonsils,  and  the  diagnosis  was  plain. 

"Your  boy  has  acute  rheumatism  of  the 
membranes  that  cover  the  joints,"  I  re- 
marked.    "Now  let  me  examine  his  heart." 
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The  stethoscope  revealed  what  I  antici- 
pated —  an  inllamniation  of  the  delicate 
membranes  that  line  the  heart  and  its  valves. 

"But  how  can  rheumatism  in  the  joints 
affect  the  heart?"  the  mother  asked. 

I'Have  you  ever  noticed  the  rounded  end 
of  a  soup-bone,  how  glossy  and  satiny  it 
looks?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that  is  what  we  call  'the  synovial 
membrane,'  and  it  covers  the  ends  of  every 
bone  that  enters  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint.  When  it  becomes  inflamed  the  sur- 
faces no  longer  glide  over  each  other 
smoothly,  and  the  friction  results  in  heat  and 
pain  —  in  other  words,  rheumatism." 

"But  there  are  no  bones  in  the  heart, 
surely?" 

"No,  but  the  inside  and  the  outside 
linings  of  the  heart  and  valves  are  made  of 
the  same  shiny  membrane.  The  infection 
probably  began  in  his  tonsils  and  is  grad- 
ually spreading  to  every  part  of  the  body 
that  is  supplied  with  that  particular  mem- 
brane." 

"Is  the  heart-trouble  serious?" 

"Very  serious.  W^hen  the  valves  become 
inflamed  and  swollen  they  do  not  close 
properly,  and  the  heart  leaks  at  every  pul- 
sation. You  might  have  continued  giving 
him  quinine  until  he  became  deaf,  and  it 
would  not  have  given  him  the  slightest  relief. 
The  most  important  thing  now  is  to  check 
that  inflanamation  of  the  heart.  It  kills  a 
great  many  people,  and  those  who  pull 
through  are  generally  left  with  damaged 
hearts." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  this  woman  nor 
to  the  drug-clerk  that  the  boy  might  have 
rheumatism,  and  he  might  have  died  of 
heart-failure  if  it  had  been  neglected  a  few 
days  longer.  The  drug-clerk  had  no  busi- 
ness to  prescribe  at  all;  it  is  his  business  to 
know  the  chemistry  of  drugs,  not  the  symp- 
toms of  disease.  Even  if  he  had  by  chance 
recognized  the  rheumatism  he  would  doubt- 
less have  given  him  one  of  the  rheumatic 
"cures"  containing  opium  and  salicylic  acid. 
This  would  probably  have  affected  his 
stomach  and  thrown  extra  work  on  a  heart 
that  was  already  crippled.  In  the  story  of 
this  boy  you  have  one  of  the  real  reasons 
why  the  drug-clerk  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  family-physician. 


The  druggist  who  hands  out  a  medicine 
that  somebody  a  thousand  miles  away  has 
put  up  for  rheumatism  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  kinds  of  rheumatism, 
located  in  different  kinds  of  tissue,  and  that 
what  is  good  for  one  variety  is  not  the  thing 
for  another. 

If  the  clerk  had  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  pain  was  due  to  neuralgia,  the  boy 
would  probably  have  been  dosed  with  one 
of  the  coal-tar  preparations,  without  any 
effort  being  made  to  fmd  out  whether  he  had 
a  heart-murmur.  The  clerk  would  prob- 
ably not  know  a  heart-murmur  if  he  met  it 
in  the  road. 

I  remember  a  big,  husky  merchant,  the 
picture  of  health,  who  came  to  me  to  be 
examined  for  life  insurance.  When  I  exam- 
ined his  heart  I  was  surprised  at  what  I 
heard,  and  then  he  told  me  the  story.  He 
used  to  be  a  frequent  sufferer  from  neur- 
algia, and  a  druggist  had  given  him  a  certain 
coal-tar  remedy.  One  night  he  took  five 
doses,  became  blue  in  the  face,  and  it  took 
the  doctors  three  or  four  days  to  get  him  out 
of  danger.  The  experience  left  him  with  a 
dilated  heart,  and  he  has  never  been  able 
to  get  a  cent's  worth  of  life  insurance,  be- 
cause he  is  liable  to  drop  off  at  any  moment. 

One  of  the  commonest  habits  of  people  is 
to  run  to  the  drug-store  for  cough-remedies. 
They  tell  the  clerk  that  their  throats  are 
sore  from  coughing,  or  that  the  baby  keeps 
them  awake  all  night,  and  that  they  want 
relief.  The  clerk,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  condition  of  throat,  tem- 
perature, or  bowels,  hands  out  a  "remedy." 
Most  of  these  cough-remedies  contain  some 
preparation  of  morphine,  chloroform,  or 
belladonna  —  drugs  which  blunt  sensibility 
and  thereby  mechanically  interrupt  the 
cough.  The  important  fact  that  every  cough 
is  an  indication  of  an  irritation  in  the  air- 
passages  and  is  nature's  effort  to  get  rid  of 
the  cause,  is  ignored.  The  druggist  fur- 
nishes a  mixture  that  paralyzes  the  coughing 
muscles,  and  the  patient  drives  complacently 
past  the  red  flag  of  warning. 

I  was  once  called  hurriedly  to  see  a  seven- 
months-old  baby,  one  that  had  always  been 
a  strong,  healthy  infant.  The  mother  said 
that  it  had  been  feeling  bad  for  several  days, 
and  coughing  a  good  deal.  She  had  been 
giving  it  a  certain  cough-mixture.     I  found 
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the  little  fellow  with  blue  lips  and  fingers, 
breathing  three  times  as  rapidly  as  usual, 
and  it  required  but  a  moment  to  recognize  a 
double-pneumonia  of  the  worst  type.  I 
hastily  ordered  oxygen,  and  sat  up  all  night 
with  him,  but  the  appeal  from  the  drug- 
clerk's  judgment  had  come  too  late. 

People  are  altogether  too  quick  to  try 
any  remedy  that  a  friend  may  suggest  — 
and  intelligent  people  are  about  as  bad  as 
others.  Just  the  other  day  a  prominent 
man  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  sharp 
pains  in  his  back;  he  thought  that  he  had 
wrenched  himself  in  bowling,  but  I  told  him 
that  a  jagged  kidney-stone  was  traveling 
down  a  very  sensitive  tube  and  causing  all 
his  suffering.  I  gave  him  some  simple  direc- 
tions, and  he  left  the  office.  On  his  way 
down  the  street  he  met  a  friend  and  told  him 
his  trouble;  the  friend  then  told  him  about 
a  wonderful  "German  tea"  —  and  the 
advice  of  the  friend  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  ailment  overruled  the  judgment  of  the 
doctor.  Now  if  I  had  been  a  lawyer  and 
had  given  this  man  legal  advice  about  the 
title  to  his  home,  and  that  same  friend 
had  met  him  on  the  street  with  different 
advice,  my  client  would  not  have  done  more 
than  listen  to  him  respectfully. 

The  alimentary  canal  has  always  been  a 
great  thoroughfare  leading  from  the  stomach 
to  the  drug-store.  The  clerk  is  supposed 
to  be  a  person  competent  to  minister  to  any 
form  of  diarrhoea,  regardless  of  its  cause,  and 
the  bottles  on  his  shelves  have  been  filled 
perhaps  by  a  manufacturer  in  a  distant  city. 
Here  again  the  symptom  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  disease,  whereas  diarrhoea  is  simply 
nature's  effort  to  get  rid  of  an  irritation 
somewhere  in  the  intestines.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  is  to  flush  out  the  canal,  get  rid 
of  the  irritating  substance,  and  then  check 
the  superabundance  of  secretion.  The  cor- 
dials which  the  drug-clerk  supplies,  how- 
ever, usually  contain  opium,  tannic  acid, 
camphor,  and  capsicum  —  and  the  eff'ect 
of  these  is  to  lock  up  the  bowels  with  the 
irritating  material  still  inside.  Since  ty- 
phoid fever  often  attracts  attention  to  itself 
first  by  a  diarrhoea,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
every  one  that  there  is  real  danger  in  care- 
lessly locking  up  a  bowel  that  contains 
an  infection  that  is  rapidly  multiplying. 

The  pill-eating  habit  —  for  the  opposite 


condition  —  is  another  sin  that  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  stomach,  when  it  is  really 
a  sin  of  the  intelligence.  The  bowel  is  a 
creature  of  habit,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  it 
to  acquire  the  pill-habit  as  it  is  for  a  man 
to  become  addicted  to  smoking  or  to  taking 
morphine.  IMany  of  these  preparations 
are  drastic  cathartics,  and  an  alimentary 
tract  which  gets  in  the  habit  of  requiring  their 
use,  sooner  or  later  loses  much  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  its  walls.  By  and  by  the  patient 
hunts  up  his  doctor  and  expects  him  quickly 
to  restore  the  function  of  an  organ  that 
is  like  a  piece  of  rubber  that  has  been  on  the 
stretch  too  long.  Our  problem  then  is  the 
same  as  would  be  that  of  a  tailor  who  is  asked 
to  restore  the  elasticity  to  a  pair  of  old 
suspenders. 

When  I  speak  of  remedies  that  are  sold 
broadcast  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
for  I  was  for  many  years  a  druggist  myself. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  guilty  of  making 
some  of  them  myself,  for  anybody  can  put 
up  a  preparation  and  call  it  anything  that  he 
likes.  For  instance,  since  I  have  been  a 
physician  I  once  wrote  a  prescription  for 
calomel  combined  with  certain  other  drugs 
which  were  intended  to  meet  a  specific  need 
of  the  patient's  condition.  Some  time 
afterward  a  druggist  called  me  up  and  asked 
if  I  wanted  e^•erybody  to  have  my  calomel 
prescription  —  and  explained  that  several 
people  had  come  to  him  and  asked  for  "the 
calomel  that  Dr.  Johnson  prescribes." 
Later  still,  I  happened  into  a  drug-store 
and  discovered  a  case  containing  5,000 
"Dr.  Johnson's  Calomel  Tablets."  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  I  was  a  druggist  I  was 
often  called  upon  to  make  patent  medicines 
for  other  people  —  and  if  those  who  have 
the  habit  of  buying  these  remedies  knew 
as  much  as  I  do  about  what  they  cost,  there 
would  be  less  confidence  in  their  supposed 
virtues.  For  example,  a  customer  once 
gave  me  a  sample  of  a  suppository,  and  asked 
me  to  find  out  what  was  in  it  and  to  see  if  I 
could  duplicate  it.  It  took  me  two  years  to 
solve  the  problem  completely,  which  was 
that  of  making  it  out  of  a  substance  which 
would  not  melt  in  any  climate,  but  which 
would  dissolve  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  This  preparation  sold  for  $1,  and 
the  cost,  as  I  remember  it  now,  was  about 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent. 
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Some  people  justify  their  too-frequent  use 
of  rcady-to-take  remedies  on  the  ground 
that  physicians  themselves  often  prescribe 
them.  They  think  that  any  preparation 
with  a  pharmacist's  name  on  the  label  is 
a  "patent"  medicine —  but  that  which  the 
physician  sometimes  orders  is  a  "pro- 
prietary" medicine.  The  dilTcrence  is  very 
great.  A  patent  medicine  is  a  secret  nos- 
trum whose  exact  composition  may  be  known 
only  to  the  manufacturer,  and  whose  label  is 
protected  by  copyright.  A  proprietary  medi- 
cine, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  preparation 
compounded  by  a  manufacturing  pharma- 
cist, in  conformity  with  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  whose  exact  formula  is 


suj)i)lied  to  the  physician.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  prescribe  one  of  these  than  to  de- 
pend ui)on  the  skill  of  a  local  druggist,  espe- 
cially in  a  small  town  where  some  drugs  are 
carried  in  stock  until  they  have  lost  their 
virtues.  The  big  houses  control  the  impor- 
tation of  drugs  and  can  reserve  the  choicest 
for  their  own  use.  Besides,  there  are  some 
compounds  which  an  ordinary  drug-clerk 
cannot  properly  prepare.  If  I  should  write 
a  prescription  for  oil  of  sandalwood  and 
fluid-extract  of  saw-palmetto,  for  example, 
I  would  get  a  muddy,  disagreeable  mixture; 
but  I  can  order  the  same  thing  as  put  up  in 
pleasant  form  by  a  reliable  house,  and  I 
know  exactly  what  my  patient  is  taking. 


WHY  I  WROTE  MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM    IN    "THE  PATIENCE  OF  JOHN  MORLAND" 

BY 

MARY    DILLON 


AMONG  my  family  heirlooms  are 
/-%  two  volumes  bound  in  crimson 
-^  -^  velvet,  now  somewhat  faded  by 
the  passage  of  the  years  and  containing 
within  their  covers  the  letters  of  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman,  written  in  the 
late  'twenties  and  the  early  'thirties  of  the 
last  century.  They  were  given  to  me  to 
do  with  them  what  I  would,  and  one  day 
I  let  two  young  girls  have  a  glimpse  between 
the  crimson -velvet  covers  of  the  love  story 
of  their  ancestors. 

It  proved  more  enthralling  than  any 
novel,  and  after  that  first  glimpse,  for  many 
a  day  they  would  hurry  home  from  school 
and  take  up  the  reading  where  they  had  laid 
it  down  the  day  before.  It  was  a  beautiful 
story,  beautifully  written  on  big,  square 
sheets  so  closely  lined  and  in  a  hand- 
writing so  like  the  finest  engraving  that 
it  was  a  test  for  the  strongest  eyes  to  decipher 
the  somewhat  faded  ink. 

The  letters  in  each  volume  were  curiously 
alike  in  appearance,  each  written  on  a 
pale-blue  sheet  of  finest  India  paper,  with 
a  large  square  left  in  the  centre  of  the  outer 


page  for  the  superscription.  Both  were 
written  in  the  same  fine  "running  hand" 
and  both  had  every  margin  crowded  close 
with  postscripts.  But  there  was  one  marked 
difference  between  the  two.  The  man's 
letters  always  bore  on  that  square  left  for 
the  superscription  a  clear  stamp  "25c, 
Paid;"  or,  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  the 
letter  ran  over  into  two  sheets  — "  50c, 
Paid."  The  woman's  letters  also  bore  the 
stamp  —  "25c,"  but  never  marked  "Paid" 
and  never  "50c."  I  suppose  in  that  day 
it  would  have  been  as  indelicate  in  a  young 
woman  to  prepay  her  letters  as  in  a  young 
man  not  to  prepay  his.  I  must  suppose 
that,  for  I  happen  to  know  that  the  young 
man  was,  through  part  of  the  time  of  this 
correspondence,  a  poor  young  student  at 
an  Eastern  university,  and  part  of  the  time 
a  poorly-paid,  young  college  professor;  and 
the  woman  was  a  rich,  young  widow,  and  as 
incapable  of  any  small  meannesses  as  she 
was  rich,  young,  and  beautiful. 

The  story  told  in  their  letters  by  these 
two  young  people  eighty  years  ago  was 
such  an  enchanting  one  that  the  two  girls 
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who  read  it  begged  me  to  weave  it  into  a 
novel.  They  fairly  besieged  me  with  their 
entreaties,  until,  at  last,  I  capitulated. 
But  in  looking  up  the  local  setting  of  that 
day  for  my  tale,  I  became  interested  in  the 
familiar  story  of  Peggy  O'Neil  and  her 
bluff  and  ardent  old  defender,  the  gallant 
Andrew  Jackson.  The  Washington  of  that 
day  also  fascinated  me  —  the  Washington 
of  Clay  and  Webster  and  Adams;  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Randolph  of  Roanoke;  of 
Hayne  and  Wirt  and  Calhoun;  and  before 
I  knew  it  I  was  switched  off  from  the  love 
idyl  lying  between  the  crimson-velvet  covers 
to  the  track  of  a  plain,  every-day  historic 
novel. 

So  much  for  how  I  came  to  write  it. 
With  me  a  purpose  is  not  always  clearly 
defined  before  I  begin  to  write.  It  is  the 
story  that  a  bit  of  reading  suggests,  or  that 
presents  itself  to  me  in  some  other  way,  that 
gives  me  no  rest  until  I  have  done  my  best 
to  tell  it.     Now  I  very  well  know  with  what 


scorn  certain  critics  treat  the  historical 
novel  or  the  historical  romance.  But  once 
in  a  while  a  true  word  appears  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  biting  sarcasms.  Said  a 
severe  critic  of  "The  Patience  of  John 
Morland":  "We  admit  that  there  is  one 
value  in  a  story  of  this  kind;  it  may  drive 
the  reader  to  the  real  thing  —  to  read 
history  for  himself." 

And  this,  I  think,  I  may  offer  as  my 
purpose.  As  a  modest  "pygmy  of  the 
present  day, "  I  may  "  at  least  do  something" 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  history  of  my 
own  beloved  country.  And  if  I  had  another 
purpose  —  of  showing  that  patience,  long- 
continued,  will  always  "have  its  perfect 
work,"  and  that  love  worthy  of  the  name 
"thinketh  no  evil,"  "hopeth  all  things," 
"beareth  all  things,"  and  cometh  into  its 
own  at  last  —  why  that  goes  without  saying; 
and  I  hope  that  he  who  runs  may  read  this 
purpose  in  "The  Patience  of  John 
Morland." 


A  SCHOOL  WITH  A  REAL  TEACHER 

A  CONNECTICUT  ENGLISHMAN  WHO  PREPARED  BOYS    FOR    LIFE 
AND      WHOSE     PERSONALITY     IS     VIVID     AFTER     FIFTY    YEARS 

BY 

CASPAR  F.  GOODRICH 

(rear-admiral,  uxited  states  navy) 


THE  school  was  in  New  Haven.  I 
attended  it  toward  the  close  of  the 
'fifties.  Its  master,  "Professor" 
Sidney  A.  Thomas,  was  by  birth  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  gentleman,  by  nature  a  peda- 
gogue in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  short  of  stature  and  active  in  habit. 
His  clean-shaven  face  was  forceful  in  ex- 
pression; his  keen  gray  eye  commanded  — 
and  secured  —  obedience;  what  lay  under 
his  full  wig  of  wa^'y,  brown  hair  was  a 
source  of  speculation,  not  to  say  awe,  to  his 
pupils,  for  its  secret  they  never  penetrated. 
So  much  for  the  man. 

This  school  was  unique.  It  came  to  an 
abrupt  ending  when  its  master's  health  com- 
pelled his  retirement,  for  the  school  and  the 


master  were  one.  To  none  was  the  clos- 
ing so  sad  as  to  those  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  its  sessions. 
As  boys  we  loved  the  master;  as  parents 
since  that  time  we  have  sought  his  like 
for  our  own  children,  but  our  search  has 
been  fruitless. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  no  text-books  in  his 
school,  and  his  boys  had  no  tasks  to  perform 
outside  of  school  hours.  Being  of  an  in- 
genious turn  of  mind  and  fertile  in  devices  to 
compass  his  ends,  he  supplied  the  lack  of 
text-books  in  a  fashion  peculiarly  his  own. 
What  he  sought  —  and  obtained  —  was  a 
means  of  teaching.  There  was  no  trace  in 
his  school  of  the  modem  practice  of  setting 
tasks  to  be  worked  out  at  home  by  the  boy's 
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parents  and  confining  the  teacher's  work  to 
"hearing  the  lessons." 

Mounting  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  school- 
room, each  boy  would  hang  his  caj)  and 
overcoat  on  the  peg  which  bore  his  number 
and  then  would  go  quietly  to  his  desk.  Once 
inside  the  school-room,  no  loud  noise  was 
permitted;  and  when  the  session  began 
absolute  silence  was  imi)erative.  The  desks 
were  assigned  in  groups  to  the  two  or  three 
classes,  and  to  the  boys  of  each  class  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  standing.  How  we  all 
envied  Charley  Lindsey,  who  sat  royally 
at  desk  number  i,  the  acknowledged 
head   of  the  school! 

On  his  desk  every  morning,  every  boy 
would  find  a  slate  (which  Mr.  Thomas's 
colored  attendant  had  scrubbed  clean 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  day's  work), 
two  tin  holders,  each  containing  two  slate- 
pencils  ground  to  a  delightful  state  of 
sharpness,  some  clean  water  in  a  small, 
glass  bottle  plugged  by  a  cork  with  a  slit 
in  its  side,  through  which  the  water  could 
be  spurted  upon  the  slate,  and  on  a  hook 
at  the  side  of  the  desk  a  fresh  towel  hung  by 
its  loop  of  tape.  By  these  instrumentalities 
was  the  slate  cleaned  as  needed.  This  neat 
way  was  insisted  upon  and  its  attendant 
lesson  of  cleanliness  enforced. 

In  front  of  the  desks  were  benches  for  the 
recitations,  which  were  carried  on  in  a  low 
tone  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  boys  at  their 
desks. 

The  lessons  to  be  "worked  out"  at  the 
desks  were  displayed  on  wall-maps.  Such 
lessons,  for  instance,  were  sums  in  arith- 
metic and  the  geography  of  the  part  of  the 
world  then  under  study.  The  rules  for 
"doing"  the  sums  having  been  explained, 
the  boys  would  work  them  out  on  their 
slates.  In  geography  they  drew  the  map 
before  their  eyes;  in  spelling  they  copied 
lists  of  words  similarly  displayed — thus  inci- 
dentally introducing  a  lesson  in  penman- 
ship. We  may  not  have  written  what  was 
then  considered  "an  elegant  hand"  —  that 
is,  abounding  in  flourishes,  all  the  down- 
strokes  heavily  shaded,  all  the  up-strokes 
of  the  breadth  of  a  hair  —  but  we  did  write 
legibly  and  evenly.  Mr.  Thomas  preached 
legibility  as  the  first  requisite  in  writing  and 
as  being  synonymous  with  politeness.  One 
has  no  right,  was  his  contention,  to  inflict 


on  a  friend  a  letter  the  reading  of  which 
involves  a  tax  on  his  time  and   patience. 

He  laid  great  stress  on  dictation.  In  some 
mysterious  way  he  managed  to  secure  for 
this  purpose  an  exciting  book,  of  which  he 
appeared  to  possess  the  only  copy  in  exist- 
ence. Instead,  therefore,  of  "holding 
back,"  we  strove  to  write  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  get  on  with  the  story,  and  thus 
dictation  was  looked  forward  to  by  us  with 
pleasure. 

The  examination  and  the  marking  of  the 
slates  was  done  primarily  by  the  boys. 
By  means  of  a  simple  drill  each  slate  was 
I)assed  two  places  to  the  left.  Each  boy 
had  then  to  mark  the  errors  on  the  slate 
that  reached  him.  In  arithmetic  he  must 
show  at  what  point  the  mistake  that  vitiated 
the  result  crept  in;  in  dictation  he  marked 
the  faults  in  spelling,  punctuation,  or  use 
of  capitals.  When  all  was  finished,  the 
slates  returned  to  their  owners  by  a  reversal 
of  the  original  process.  The  scale  of  marks 
was  in  decimals  up  to  4  as  a  maximum,  and 
each  boy  lost  a  decimal  for  e\'ery  fault  on  his 
own  slate,  with  another  in  addition  for  every 
fault  he  had  failed  to  observe  on  the  slate 
that  came  to  him  for  inspection. 

In  reciting  geography,  an  outline  (un- 
lettered map  with  dots  to  indicate  the  sites 
of  cities)  took  the  place  of  the  complete 
wall  map.  The  boy  reciting  would  stand 
up  and  point  with  a  wand  to  the  countries, 
towns,  rivers,  etc.,  either  at  Mr.  Thomas's 
direction  or,  more  frequently,  at  that  of  his 
classmates  in  turn.  Mr.  Thomas  threw 
much  of  the  labor  of  conducting  recitations 
upon  the  boys  themselves,  and  in  so  doing 
turned  school-work  into  an  interesting  di\-er- 
sion.  W'e  came  to  the  recitations  in  spelling, 
geography,  and  mental  arithmetic  with  the 
same  zest  as  to  an  exciting  game,  knowing 
that  before  each  of  us  was  a  match,  with  one 
boy  fighting  against  all  his  classmates. 

One  of  his  many  happy  devices  was  the 
school  post-oflice.  At  the  opening  of  the 
term  the  boys  elected  their  postmaster,  who 
distributed  the  letters  and  kept  account  of 
the  postage  due.  The  post-office  itself  was  a 
tall,  narrow  cabinet  with  mail-box,  delivery- 
window,  and  glass-fronted  letter-boxes  bear- 
ing numbers.  When  school  began,  after 
vacation,  each  boy  found  in  his  desk  a  wal- 
let containing  a  sum  of  scrip-money  —  the 
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postal  currency  of  the  school  —  some  station- 
er}%  and  a  pill-box  holding  small,  gummed 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  number  of  his 
letter-box.  One  of  these  numbers  pasted 
on  his  letter  denoted  that  it  was  single, 
two  that  it  was  double,  and  the  writer  was 
charged  by  the  postmaster  accordingly. 
One  afternoon  each  week  was  devoted  to 
writing  letters  to  one  another.  The  body 
of  a  single  letter  was  —  let  us  say  —  fifty 
words  long.  For  the  letter,  the  recipient 
paid  to  the  writer  the  postage  in  scrip  —  so 
much  for  a  single  letter,  twice  that  amount 
for  a  double  letter,  and  so  on.  But  —  and 
here  comes  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  scheme  — 
the  recipient  was  permitted  to  check  against 
the  writer  one  cent  for  every  mistake  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  use  of 
capitals,  for  not  properly  folding  the  letter 
(envelopes  were  only  just  coming  into  use), 
or  for  addressing,  heading,  or  closing  it  in 
other  than  the  prescribed  manner.  It 
might  easily  happen  that  a  boy,  after  writ- 
ing a  double  or  treble  letter,  would  still 
have  to  pay  (for  his  mistakes)  more  money 
than  his  postage  would  bring  him.  The 
letters  had  to  be  real  letters.  All  disputes 
were  settled  by  the  postmaster,  whose 
decision  was  final.  A  boy  must  write  at 
least  one  letter  every  mail-day,  and  he  had 
a  little  set  of  books  in  which  he  kept  his 
letter  accounts  with  his  schoolmates  in 
double-entry.  The  incentive  to  industry 
in  this  matter  of  correspondence  lay  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  term  Mr.  Thomas 
redeemed  the  postal  scrip  in  gold  dollars  at 
a  fixed  ratio.  Once  I  saw  a  boy  enter  upon 
his  holiday  with  more  than  seven  dollars  of 
real  money  in  his  pocket,  all  gained  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  a  small,  hand  printing- 
press  and  a  few  fonts  of  type.  Every  week 
his  book,  containing  all  his  marks,  was 
given  to  a  committee  of  the  boys.  They 
made  out  the  averages,  arranged  the  scholars 
in  order  of  merit,  and  then  set  up  and 
printed  the  school  roster,  mailing  a  copy  to 
each  boy.  It  was  considered  a  great  dis- 
tinction to  serve  on  the  printing  committee. 

In  our  boyhood  there  were  certain  red- 
letter  days,  such  as  the  annual  coming  of  the 
circus  and  the  first  excellent  skating  on 
Lake  Sattonstall.  "Professor,"  our  spokes- 
man would  say,  "the  skating  is  fine  on  Lake 


Sattonstall;  won't  you  please  give  us  a 
pulch?"  If  he  consented,  we  would  take 
our  slates  and  write  upon  them  the  numbers 
from  I  to  20.  In  the  meanwhile  he  would 
bring  out  a  huge  scrap-book  in  which  was 
a  large  number  of  sums  in  arithmetic,  of 
which  this  may  be  cited  as  a  t>'pe: 

"Add  from  3  to  13,  both  inclusive,  multi- 
ply by  79,  subtract  5808,  divide  by  18: 
answer!" 

The  first  boy  to  call  out  the  right  solu- 
tion received  an  approving  nod  from  Mr. 
Thomas,  put  away  his  things,  rose  from  his 
place,  and  quietly  left  the  school.  Another 
sum,  another  correct  answer,  and  another 
happy  lad  was  free  to  enjoy  the  sport  which 
beckoned  him  out  of  doors  —  and  every 
boy  knows  the  value  of  twenty  extra  min- 
utes gained  for  skating  on  a  wintrj'  afternoon, 
or  for  securing  a  front  seat  about  the  heav- 
enly tan-bark  ring  of  Barnum's  show. 

As  to  discipline,  ]Mr.  Thomas  had  but 
little  trouble,  for  he  kept  us  all  so  interested 
and  busy  that  there  was  practically  neither 
inclination  nor  time  for  cutting  up  pranks. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  boy  to  go 
through  a  whole  term  without  once  break- 
ing a  rule.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Thomas  would  call  the  roll  and  each  boy 
would  respond  to  his  name,  stating  the 
number  of  times  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
infraction,  and  then  leave  the  house.  His 
word  was  always  accepted. 

So  well  known  in  New  Haven  were  the 
results  of  Mr.  Thomas's  institution  in  thor- 
oughly grounding  his  scholars  in  the 
branches  which  he  undertook,  that  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  him  rarely,  if  ever, 
failed  to  secure  a  boy  ready  employment  in 
the  stores  of  the  town. 

His  scholars,  speaking  generally,  learned 
how  to  work  in  the  hum  of  oral  recitations 
and  to  pay  no  heed  to  what  was  going  on 
about  them.  To  this  day  one  of  them  at 
least  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  noises  that 
reach  his  ears  or  to  the  confusion  of  any 
kind  in  his  neighborhood,  provided  only 
that  he  be  not  touched  in  person  or  called 
by  name. 

There  may  be  elsewhere  a  better  primary 
school  than  Mr.  Thomas's.  As  to  this  I 
cannot  speak  authoritatively,  but  none  of 
his  old  scholars  will  ever  admit  it;  for  myself, 
I  doubt  if  there  ever  existed  one  so  good. 
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Zbc  fn>arcb  ot  Events 


AUGUST,  a  political  campaign,  and 
business    conditions    temj)cred    by 
hesitancy  —  it    is    a    summer    of 
only  mild  content  and  of  much  unrest. 

It  costs  too  much  to  li\e.  Your  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  tells  you  that 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  and  the  Go\ern- 
ment's  extravagance  are  to  blame;  and 
your  Republican  candidate  insists  on  your 
considering  the  ever-increasing  supjjly  of 
gold,  which  is  beyond  any  man's  control. 
Aloreoxer,  he  asks  you,  is  the  high  cost  of 
living  not  a  worldwide  condition?  You 
may  hear  what  you  like  and  believe  as  much 
as  you  can.  A  little  truth  here  and  a  little 
there  makes  good  gleaning  from  political 
fields. 

If  you  do  your  own  thinking,  you  will 
recall  one  fact  bigger  than  all  these  partisan 
declarations  — •  the  era  of  free  land  and 
even  of  cheap  land  in  the  United  States  is 
gone.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  li\-ing 
costs  more  and  will  cost  more  and  more. 
Some  of  the  tariff  schedules  are  oppressive; 
our  banking  system  is  a  wrong  system  for 
the  man  of  average  wealth  or  credit;  the 
railroads  —  necessarily  as  things  now  go 
—  discriminate  against  this  industry  or 
that  or  this  city  or  that;  and  much  else  is 
wrong  in  the  tangled  world  in  which  we 
are  jumbled  together  and  where  we  shall 
never  again  have  as  much  room  as  we  ha\e 
hitherto  had.  The  passing  of  free  land 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  land  values 
mark  the  end  of  an  era. 


And  this  is  the  dee])-lying,  if  unseen, 
reason  for  the  increasing  thoughtfulness 
and  moral  earnestness  in  American  life, 
the  reason  for  "insurgency"  in  politics, 
the  reason  for  conser\ation,  the  reason  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  tariff,  of  ]>roblems 
of  transportation,  and  of  industrial  organi- 
zation. Men  are  thinking.  They  do  not 
all  think  alike.  But  they  are  in  a  mood  to 
examine  e\erything;  and  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  that,  fortunate  and  pros- 
perous as  we  are,  the  chances  for  the 
a\erage  man  are  for  some  reason  not  so 
good  as  they  ought  to  be.  While  most 
men,  no  doubt,  put  forth  wrong  reasons 
for  these  changing  conditions,  they  agree 
that  the  chance  for  adventure,  for  work, 
and  for  profit  continues  to  become  re- 
stricted. 

The  general  unrest  touches  almost  all 
phases  of  life.  Y^ou  see  it  and  feel  it  in 
business  affairs,  in  politics  (mere  party 
loyalty  is  weaker  than  at  any  time  in  our 
era),  in  educational  affairs  (e\erybody  feels 
that  the  schools  need  readjustment  to  the 
Hfe  of  the  present),  and  in  religious  affairs. 
But  the  level  of  the  conduct  and  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  people  is  probably 
higher  than  it  ever  was,  and  their  moral 
earnestness  is  ever  increasing.  Personal 
right-living  shows  an  advance,  take  the 
people  of  our  country  as  a  whole,  over  any 
other  generation.  The  significant  fact  is 
the  struggle  for  higher  morals  in  public 
and  corporate  and  institutional  affairs. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  0V7NS  THE  LAND 

IT  WOULD  not  be  hard  to  show  that  the 
ownership  of  land  by  the  man  who 
tills  it  is  the  very  first  condition  of  our 
national  health  and  character;  and,  if  you 
wish  to  find  a  serious  reason  for  alarm,  you 
may  pass  over  all  the  bogies  of  all  the 
politicians  and  study  the  growth  of  tenantry 
in  the  United  States.  American  manhood 
in  the  long  run  means  rural  manhood,  and 
rural  manhood  means  the  ownership  of 
land.  One  of  the  most  pitiful  classes  of 
men  are  tlie  retired  farmers  in  the  Middle 
West  who  have  leased  their  farms  and  gone 
to  the  towns.  They  are  no  longer  real 
masters  of  the  earth  and  they  are  but 
counterfeit  town-folk,  and  many  of  them 
are  real  hindrances  to  both  rural  and 
urban  civilization. 

The  census  is  likely  to  show  a  discourag- 
ing increase  of  tenantry  and  of  absentee 
land-ownership.  Since  the  free  land  gave 
out  in  the  West,  speculators  and  absent 
investors  have  begun  to  buy  Southern  lands 
in  large  quantities.  Land  so  held  is  not 
properly  cultivated  and  cared  for.  But, 
worse  than  that,  no  system  of  tenantry 
produces  men  of  stalwart  qualities  or  keeps 
alive  a  rural  civilization  of  independent 
strength. 

In  Porto  Rico,  to  take  an  extreme  in- 
stance, about  65  per  cent,  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  men  who  live  in  Spain,  about 
25  per  cent,  by  men  who  live  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  10  per  cent,  by  men  who 
live  in  Porto  Rico.  A  typical  residence 
of  a  tenant,  who  is  really  a  peon,  is  shown 
in  a  photograph,  in  tliis  magazine.  What- 
ever spirit  or  ambition  such  a  man  may 
have,  the  chance  of  his  economic  inde- 
pendence is  so  small  that  he  loses  hope; 
and  generation  after  generation  becomes 
content  —  besotted  with  the  content  of  the 
man  with  the  hoe. 

II 

The  Coimtry  Life  Commission,  appointed 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  during  the  last  months 
of  his  Administration,  called  attention  to 
this  fundamental  danger  to  American  life; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Commission's  work 
and  report  has  steadily  grown  during  the 
last  year.  Many  sorts  of  organizations 
have  taken  up  its  work,  and  its  report  is 


more  in  demand  now  than  at  any  preceding 
time.  The  concerted  and  vigorous  sanitary 
movement  in  the  South  to  eradicate  hook- 
worm disease  is  one  direct  result  of  the 
Commission's  work;  and  another  result  is 
the  rapidly  increasing  organizations  of 
country-folk  for  selling  their  products  more 
advantageously. 

And  the  more  study  that  is  given  to  any 
phase  of  rural  civilization  the  more  clearly 
it  appears  that  the  central  misfortune  is  the 
growth  of  tenantry.  That  the  men  who  till 
the  soil  shall  own  it  —  that's  the  primary 
need.  All  roads  to  the  right  structure  of 
American  life  lead  to  that.  The  worst 
enemy,  therefore,  of  our  children  and  of 
their  children  is  the  absentee  speculator  in 
land,  just  as  he  is  the  most  dangerous  per- 
son also  to  the  stability  of  business  con- 
ditions. Such  a  speculator  is,  of  course, 
engaged  in  a  lawful  pursuit.  But  more 
and  more  men  are  beginning  to  ask  whether 
it  be  a  moral  pursuit. 

Ill 

In  Spokane,  Washington,  for  instance, 
the  continued  interest  in  the  subject  has 
taken  definite  form  in  a  project  to  establish 
nearby  a  Country  Life  Institute.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  runs  thus: 

"In  formulating  plans  the  State  Country  Life 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
do  so  with  the  confidence  that  ample  ability 
exists  among  men  and  women  in  the  open 
country  to  carry  out  and  make  practicable  any 
suggestions  here  made. 

"If  the  city  is  built  by  the  brains  furnished 
by  the  country,  certainly  the  countr)'  itself  can 
furnish  brains  not  only  to  build  up  its  own 
prosperity,  but  also  to  induce  many  people  from 
the  towns  to  go  out  and  enjoy  that  prosperity 
with  them." 

And  the  plan  includes  a  consolidated 
school  and  a  spacious  schoolhouse;  ten 
acres  of  schoolgrounds;  a  home  for  the 
master;  a  community  hall;  the  teaching 
of  practical  agriculture,  hand-work  of  all 
useful  sorts,  and  home  arts,  the  pupUs  to 
learn  from  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  to 
profit  by  the  school;  the  making  of  the 
country  school  better  than  any  city  school, 
with  attention  to  sports  and  social  recrea- 
tions such  as  no  city  school  can  give. 
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From  "  Forjus  of  Land  Tenure  in  the  United  States,"  by  Henry  C.  Taylor,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 

THE  TENANT  FARMERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1880 
In  iSSo  there  were  4,008,907  farms  in  the  United  States,  of   which    1,024,601,  or   about   one   in   every  four, 

were  operated  by  tenants 


From  "  Forms  of  Land  Tenure  in  the  United  States,"  by  Henry  C.  Taylor,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 

THE  TENANT  FARMERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1900 
In  1900  there  were  5,739,657  farms,  of  which  2,026,276,  or  nearly  two  in  every  five,  were  operated  by  tenants 
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Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  of  New  York  and 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  'Frisco  Railroad 
System,  is  one  of  our  closest  students  of 
conditions  in  the  West  and  the  Southwest, 
and  he  recently  said : 

"The  East  does  not  understand  or  appre- 
ciate what  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Middle 
West  are  doing  toward  organization  the  better 
to  protect  their  interests  in  handling  their 
products.  I  saw  enough  at  the  farmers'  con- 
vention held  in  St.  Louis  to  convince  me  that 
the  farmers  as  producers  are  more  enterprising 
than  the  consumers  in  our  large  cities  whom 
their  products  must  feed. 

"The  farmers  are  doing  two  things  of  im- 
portance for  themselves  and  the  whole  country: 
They  are  increasing  their  production  per  acre, 
and  they  are  developing  better  methods  of 
marketing  their  crops. 

"The  agricultural  awakening  over  the  country 
is  general  and  genuine.  New  methods,  both 
for  producing  and  marketing,  are  being  studied 
by  the  farmers  and  the  results  are  better  pro- 
duction and  prices  with  less  labor.  The  farm- 
ers' chief  difficulty  is  the  adoption  of  better 
business  methods  in  marketing  their  crops. 
This  is  now  being  overcome  through  organi- 
zation. In  this  they  are  working  under  dis- 
advantages, some  of  their  efforts  being  crude 
and  awkward,  but  they  are  much  in  earnest 
and  are  making  headway. 

"The  farmers  have  in  the  different  states  over 
2,500  selling  and  buying  organizations.  Some 
of  these  agencies  are  handling  a  large  business. 
Some  have  just  organized  and  are  small,  but 
all  are  working  with  business-like  directness  in 
the  interest  of  the  producers." 

AN  UNUSUAL  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

WE  OFTEN  think  of  Congress  as  a  body 
which  devotes  its  energy  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  bills.  With  regard  to  many 
important  projects,  that  is  true.  But, 
measured  by  quantity,  there  is  no  lack  of 
legislation.  During  the  last  session  more 
than  27,000  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House,  or  about  70  bills  per  Member,  not 
coimting  resolutions.  The  Senators  did 
even  more,  for  they  averaged  nearly  100 
bills  apiece.  It  taxes  the  strength  of  the 
Vice-President  to  read  even  the  names  of 
the  bills  and  to  refer  them  to  the  proper 
committees. 

Congress  passed  521  bills  in  201  days 
including  Sundays  and  holidays;  and  some 
of  these  were  "omnibus"  bills,  which 
included    many    separate    acts.     For    in- 


stance, about  6,000  private  bills,  for  the 
building  of  bridges  and  lighthouses  and 
dealing  with  the  Indians  and  territorial  af- 
fairs, were  rolled  into  four  such  "omnibus" 
bills  and  passed  in  a  lump.  About 
7,000  private  pension  bills  were  put  into 
ninety  measures  passed  by  Congress  be- 
tween December  6th  and  June  25th  and 
in  spite  of  the  time  lost  in  Sundays,  holi- 
days, and  in  administering  a  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Cannon. 

Private  bills  and  bills  of  trifling  importance 
take  an  amazing  amount  of  time  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  bills  to  allow  bridges  to  be 
built  over  little  used  creeks  or  to  correct  the 
military  record  of  a  pension  applicant.  It 
is  as  if  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  should  pass  upon  the  kind  of 
fence  to  be  built  around  a  vacant  lot  owned 
by  the  company. 

The  total  impression  given  by  the  session 
was  of  an  initial  victory  for  the  Insurgents. 
The  Regulars  had  no  idea  at  the  beginning 
of  enacting  as  many  important  laws  as  they 
passed  during  the  closing  weeks.  Not  for 
a  moment,  for  instance,  did  they  suppose 
that  they  would  pass  a  postal-savings  act. 
They  did  not  believe  that  if  they  enacted 
any  railroad  legislation  at  all,  it  would  be 
even  as  nearly  what  the  people  wanted  as 
the  law  that  was  finally  passed. 

But  the  activity  of  the  Insurgents  and  the 
evident  advantage  that  the  Democrats 
would  get  during  the  campaign  —  these 
influences  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But  whatever  the  causes,  we  may  be 
thankful  for  the  very  creditable  amount 
of  positive  and  important  legislation,  and 
the  President  is  entitled  to  much  of  the 
credit;  for  he  v/ould  have  recei^•ed  the  bur- 
den of  the  blame  if  Congress  had  adjourned 
without  doing  much.  This  is  a  good  list 
of  measures,  although  some  of  them  are  not 
as  satisfactory  as  they  seem: 

The  Railroad  Act,  a  measure  originally 
drafted  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  in  its 
final  form  chiefly  a  compromise. 

The  Postal-Savings  Bank  Act. 

The  act  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  with- 
draw public  lands  from  entry. 

An  act  to  lend  the  Reclamation  Ser\'ice 
$20,000,000,  which  is  to  be  refunded. 
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The  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Publicity  of  campaign  contributions  in 
Congressional  elections  after  the  election, 
not  before. 

The  creation  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  stock  and  bond  issues  by  railroads. 

A  commission  to  secure  facts  looking 
toward  the  making  of  economies  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

An  appropriation  to  enable  the  Tariff 
Board  to  gather  definite  facts, 

II 

By  far  the  most  important  result  of  the 
session  was  the  rising  of  a  sentiment  in 
Congress,  in  response  to  a  sentiment 
throughout  the  countr}-,  of  independence 
of  party  bosses.  This  sentiment  caused 
the  restriction  of  the  Speaker's  power  and 
the  running  batde  of  the  Insurgents  in  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  system  whereby  the 
whole  legislative  programme  is  made  up 
in  the  committee-rooms  of  the  party  bosses 
and  forced  through  the  House. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  mean  that  the  Floor 
of  the  House  will  become  more  and  more  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions 
instead  of  a  place  where,  under  the  lash  of 
a  party  whip,  public  business  is  transacted 
by  the  formal  ratification  of  action  taken  in 
a  part}'  caucus. 

In  the  Senate  there  was  an  e 
cided  revolt  against  party  leai 
it  did  not  take  as  dramatic  a 
in  the  House. 

The  most  notable  speeclrbf 
and  one  of  the  most  notable  that  have  been 
made  in  Congress  for  a  very  long  time,  was 
Senator  Dolliver's  declaration  o£|g)pposition 
to  the  principle  of  party  govAjment  in 
Congress,     He  declared:        -...JSkc 

"I  notify  all  parties  that  I  haW^'f  "'tion 
of  leaxing  the  Republican  part}',  tttfb  to  oblige 
old  and  valued  friends.  Neither  ao  I  intend, 
however  brief  my  public  service  may  be,  to  sit 
in  this  chamber  without  making  an  effort,  in 
my  own  name,  to  represent  my  people  and 
to  defend  their  interests,  asking  no  license  (^i 
any  sort,  even  from  the  most  accommodating 
political  holding  companies.     .     .     . 

"It  is  a  parody  on  our  form  of  government 
to  say  of  a  body  like  this  that  it  shall  be  governed, 
not  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  but  by  a 
majority  of  the  majority  party  of  its  member- 


n  more  de- 

although 
as  it  took 

session, 


ship.  There  are  many  who  cany  the  doctrine 
even  further.  They  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  party  majorit}'  ought  to  be  dominated  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee." 

The  Administration  rose  in  the  people's 
hopes  by  its  burst  of  eleventh-hour  activity, 
and  every  patriotic  man  rejoiced  with  the 
President.  Mr.  Taft  strengthened  his  hold 
on  the  people  greatly  —  whether  perma- 
nently or  not,  the  future  will  show.  But 
the  Insurgents  were  the  real  moral  \'ictors 
of  the  session;  and  the  probability  is  that 
their  work  will  now  be  the  strongest  single 
force  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Republic- 
an party.     For  it  is  a  moral  force, 

RAILROAD  LEGISLATION  BY  CONGRESS 

THE  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th  was 
a  year  of  extraordinar}^  occurrences 
touching  the  railroad  business.  The  ex- 
citement, most  of  which  fell  within  the  last 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  culminated 
on  the  last  day  but  one  —  June  29th,  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hand- 
ed down  decisions  covering  sLx  of  the  most 
important  rate-questions  that  have  come 
before  it,  and  in  every  case  ordered  sweep- 
ing reductions  of  rates. 

Other  exciting  episodes  were  an  attempt 
by  the  Western  railroads  to  raise  rates;  a 
prompt  injunction  by  the  Government 
against  such  a  raise,  with  a  threat  to  prose- 
cute the  railroads  imder  the  Anti-Trust 
Law  for  combining  to  raise  rates;  and  the 
enactment  of  a  railroad  bill  that  barely 
escaped  being  sensational  in  several  of  its 
clauses. 

This  act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commerce  Court,  of  five  judges  selected 
by  the  Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  among  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the 
country;  except  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  President  shall  appoint  five  Circuit 
Judges  who  will  serve  from  one  to  five  years 
respectively.  This  court  is  to  have  juris- 
diction over  all  appeals  from  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
does  the  work  which  now  piles  up  upon 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  It 
is  practically  an  intermediary  step  between 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

There  is  nothing  in  this  court  to  which 
the    railroads    have    any    great    objection 
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provided  it  is  manned  by  good  judges  and 
not  by  politicians.  In  any  case,  it  is  likely 
to  expedite  the  process  of  getting  a  final 
ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  dis- 
puted questions. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  companies 
— wire  and  wireless — are  brought  under  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  under  restrictions  that  rob  the 
provision  of  any  very  important  meaning. 

Another  provision  Hmits  the  right  of 
appeal  to  Federal  Courts  from  the  opera- 
tion of  state  laws.  This  is  intended  to 
obviate  such  controversies  as  arose  in  the 
Southern  States  two  years  ago  over  two- 
cent  fares;  but  here  again  there  are  so  many 
restrictions  to  the  provision  that  it  will 
probably  have  little  effect  in  actual  practice. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  law 
is  that  which  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  power  to  order  a  hearing  on 
any  rate  advance  without  waiting  for  a 
shipper  to  complain.  The  Commission  has 
the  power  also  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  any  new  rate  published  by  a  railroad  for 
a  total  period  of  ten  months,  if  it  takes  that 
long  to  investigate  it. 

The  law  also  pretends  to  prohibit  rail- 
roads from  charging  more  for  a  short  than 
for  a  long  haul  over  the  same  route.  This 
pro\ision,  however,  which  would  be  indeed 
revolutionary,  if  it  really  meant  w^hat  it  was 
supposed  to  mean,  is  so  modified  that  it  may 
mean  nothing  at  all  in  practical  application. 

In  the  final  shape  which  the  bill  took 
when  it  came  out  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  became  a  law,  it  is  safe  to  say  it 
can  be  almost  ignored  by  the  public,  the 
shippers,  and  the  railroads,  in  so  far  as  its 
real  remedial  effect  is  concerned.  Few 
railroad  men  are  worrying  at  all  about  it. 
The  gist  of  it  is  that,  no  matter  what  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  do 
or  think  or  say  there  is  still  access  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  this  act  has  made  it 
quicker  and  easier. 

The  Administration  bill,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, was  a  very  different  measure  indeed. 
It  contained  clauses  providing  for  a  physical 
valuation  of  railroads,  and  for  a  direct 
super\'ision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  stock  and  bond  issues. 
The  railroads  are  so  glad  to  have  escaped 
from  these  possibilities  that  they  view  w'ith 


something    like    indifference    the    j)ositive 
enactments  of  the  law. 

THE  STORY  OF  SCHEDULE  I 

THE  story  of  the  raising  of  the  duties  on 
cotton  goods,  when  the  Aldrich- 
Payne  Act  was  made,  as  told  in  this  maga- 
zine by  Mr.  Evans  —  that,  Republican  and 
Democratic  men  and  brethren,  is  the  way 
tariffs  have  long  been  made  —  made  by 
their  beneficiaries,  made  privately,  some- 
times secretly,  sometimes  by  tricks.  The 
public  knew  nothing  about  the  tricks 
whereby  this  schedule  was  changed,  and 
had  no  way  to  find  out.  The  minority 
members  of  the  very  committees  that  did 
the  job  were  kept  in  ignorance.  And  after 
that,  even  the  Senate  and  the  House  were 
o\erridden  by  the  Conference  Committee. 
The  duty  was  raised  on  almost  everything 
made  of  cotton,  precisely  as  the  manufac- 
turers wished  it  raised.  Yet  the  practically 
universal  supposition  at  the  time  was  that 
no  cotton-goods  duties  w-ere  increased.  We 
have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  President, 
but  surely  he  could  hardly  have  known  this 
story  when  he  defended  the  act.  For,  if 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  defensible,  what 
is  indefensible? 

This  amazing  story  does  not  stand  alone. 
That  is  the  way  tariffs  have  been  made  for 
forty  years  or  more.  But  there  is  this 
difference:  We  are  at  last  coming  into 
a  state  of  mind  that  regards  this  practice 
as  a  fraud  on  the  public.  There  is  nothing 
baser  or  more  bare-faced  in  the  long  annals 
of  law-making  for  private  interests  and  in 
miderhand  ways  of  government. 

This  was  not  a  question  of  Protection 
versus  Free  Trade,  for  there  was  no  conten- 
tion for  free  trade  in  cotton  goods.  It  was 
a  ques^'jn  of  making  a  law  for  the  interests 
of  the  eople  or  for  the  interests  of  a  group 
of  •  lufacturers.  It  w^as  a  question  of 
making  a  law  openly  and  frankly  or  of 
making  it  by  indirection  and  stealth. 

The  American  people  will  not  much 
longer  "stand  for"  this  sort  of  thing;  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  during  this 
Congressional  campaign  for  them  to  say  so. 

II 

One  way  to  end  this  kind  of  tariff 
legislation — and  to  laymen  it  looks  like  a 
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good  way — is  to  have  ever}'  schedule  studied 
scientifically  by  a  well-trained,  non-partisan, 
permanent  tariff  board  and  to  have  its 
conclusions  made  public.  The  providing 
of  money  by  Congress  to  enable  such  work 
to  be  done  was  one  of  the  President's 
belated  but  real  triumphs. 

"PORK-BARREL"  REVENGE 

I  ONCE  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  interpose  a  veto  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  change  in  the 
method  of  framing  these  bills,"  said  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  Congress  in  a  memorandum 
on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  which  he 
reluctantly  signed  after  the  full  ten  days' 
delay  which  the  law  allows. 

In  this  number  of  The  World's  Work: 
Mr.  Fuller  explains  how  these  bills  are 
made  up  of  expenditures  for  hundreds  of 
unrelated  and  often  useless  "improvements" 
spread  broadcast  over  the  land  as  "sops"  to 
Congressional  districts;  and  how  Congress- 
men trade  and  traffic  in  them  at  the  behest 
of  their  constituencies.  The  accompaming 
map  shows  the  296  Congressional  districts 
which  received  "sop,"  and  the  95  which 
did  not  —  a  95  consisting  chiefly  of  moun- 
tains and  desert. 

This  "pork-barrel"  has  long  been  a 
recognized  instrument  of  depra\-ity,  no 
more  to  be  questioned  than  private  pension 
bills  or  any  of  the  other  forms  of  bounty  by 
which  a  political  machine  may  be  kept  in 
good  working  order. 

But  these  are  days  of  a  somewhat  closer 
scrutiny  of  expenditure,  of  some  sense  of 
accountability  to  the  public  rather  than 
wholly  to  party  organization. 

Senator  Burton,  for  many  years  chair- 
man of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
in  the  House,  laid  bare  the  iniquities  of  the 
measure  passed  this  year.  He  knew  the 
facts.  There  was  no  answer  to  his  censure. 
But  there  was  retaliation.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Waterways  Commission, 
which  is  preparing  a  plan  to  use  the  rivers 
of  the  nation  from  source  to  mouth  to  serve 
for  water-supply,  water-power,  and  nan- 
gation  —  a  plan  which  will  treat  drainage 
systems  as  a  whole  as  nature  made  them, 
and  which  will  not  spend  money  as  "sop," 
but  only  on  useful  projects.  His  colleagues 
listened   to   Mr.    Burton's   attack   on   the 


"pork-barrel"  in  silence — and  then  withheld 
the  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Waterways  Commission! 

SENATORS  FROM  WASTE  PLACES 

BY  THE  last  census,  the  Territor}'  of 
Arizona  had  nearly  as  many  people 
within  its  wide  borders  as  Allegheny,  Pa., 
which  is  a  manufacturing  city  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Pittsburg.  Presumably  the  newly 
elected  state  still  has  approximately  as 
many  people  as  the  Pittsburg  suburb.  Any- 
way, two  years  ago,  26,356  votes  were  polled 
in  the  territory,  which  is  within  about 
4,000  of  the  number  polled  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  or  nearly  as  many  votes  as  Mr.  Taft 
received  in  the  Democratic  county  of  Jack- 
son, Mo. 

It  is  true  that  rich  crops  are  grown 
in  the  valley  of  the  Salt  River,  that  the 
mining  industry  has  collected  five  or  ten 
thousand  people  at  Prescott,  at  Tucson, 
and  at  Bisbee,  and  that  these  are  permanent, 
well-ordered  cities.  As  one  Eastern  maga- 
zine editor  said: 

"I  would  rather  send  my  children  to  the 
public  schools  of  Prescott,  Arizona,  than 
to  most  of  those  in  New  York." 

He  has  followed  this  opinion  with  ac- 
tion, and  he  is  one  of  the  several  thousand 
people  who  have  gone  to  Arizona  in  the 
last  few  years.  These  people  are  satisfied, 
for  Arizona  presents  good  opportunities  for 
a  limited  number. 

There  are  two  transcontinental  railroads 
across  Arizona,  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
ranges,  forests  on  the  hills,  and  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado  as  a  scenic  asset  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  But  even 
with  all  these  things  in  the  energetic  hands 
of  its  26,000  voters,  Arizona  will  long  be 
a  sparsely  settled  country.  The  irrigable 
area  is  limited,  there  are  no  favorable 
conditions  for  large  manufacturing,  no 
strategic  points  that  compel  commerce, 
nothing  to  entice  a  large  population,  and 
no  way  to  support  one. 

As  an  offence  against  truly  representative 
government,  there  is  little  difference  between 
sending  a  Member  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  represent  a  "rotten  borough"  whose 
population  had  decreased  to  insignificance, 
and  sending  four  Senators  to  Washington 
to  represent  states  whose  population  has 
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never  reached  significant  proportions.  Sena- 
tors and  the  ^Members  of  the  House  repre- 
sent people,  not  square-miles  of  territor}'; 
and  to  give  two  Senators  and  one  Repre- 
sentative to  the  25,000  or  30,000  voters  in 
Arizona  is  an  injustice  to  practically  all  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  a  special  privilege 
to  those  particular  people. 

New  Mexico,  the  other  new  state,  is  in 
much  the  same  position.  Governor  Curry 
estimated  the  population  at  450,000,  al- 
though so  conservative  an  authority  as  a 
railroad  circular,  advertising  opportunities 
along  its  lines,  says  that  "this  may  over- 
state it  somewhat,"  and  prefers  to  place  the 
450,000  in  the  future  safely  out  of  reach  of 
statistical  denial. 

Mining,  which  is  the  largest  industry  in 
this  new  state,  produces  $7,000,000  worth 
of  minerals  a  year,  or  nearly  one-fifth  the 
business  of  an  Eastern  biscuit  company. 

But  New  ]\Iexico  also  can  muster  impos- 
ing figures  of  the  mileage  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  that  cross  its  borders  to 
get  to  the  Pacific.  It  can  show  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  and  point  with  pride  to  cattle, 
sheep,  and  timber.  But  neither  mining, 
lumbering,  nor  grazing  fosters  a  thick 
population.  The  multifarious  activities  of 
Indiana  are  as  impossible  in  New  Mexico 
as  is  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  or  San 
Francisco.  Apparently  also  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  character  of  the  population 
of  New  Mexico,  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  which  is  ^Mexican  or  Indian.  Though 
there  has  not  been  much  outspoken  objection 
to  its  sending  t^vo  Senators  to  help  govern 
the  United  States,  the  Arizonans,  its 
nearest  neighbors,  emphatically  protested 
against  being  yoked  with  New  Mexico  in 
joint  statehood. 

We  have  added  four  new  Senators  to 
Congress  to  represent  a  possible  100,000 
voters  —  and  these  waste  places. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

MR.  THOMAS  F.  RYAN,  sailing 
away  to  Europe  and  Africa  in  June, 
left  this  as  part  of  his  valedictory  to  the 
American  people* 

"I  firmly  believe  that  such  men  as  Messrs. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  Henry  P.  Davison, 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mortimer  L,  Schiff,  John  B. 
Dennis,  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  and  James  Still- 


man,  Jr.,  may  be  relied  upon  to  take  care  of  the 
great  banking  and  financial  interests  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  American  business." 

The  two  first-named  gentlemen  are  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.; 
the  second  two,  members  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.;  and  the  last  two  are  the  sons  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
respectively.  Mr.  Dennis  represents  the  old 
banking-house  of  Blair  &  Co. 

When  a  business  genius  of  the  rank  of 
Mr.  Ryan  says  that  the  American  business 
world  of  to-morrow  is  to  rely  for  its  salva- 
tion upon  a  group  of  young  men  who  have 
inherited  great  power  rather  than  car\'ed 
out  each  his  separate  empire  for  himself, 
he  states  a  thing  that  is  startling  in  its  hid- 
den meaning.  For  never  in  the  history  of 
this  nation  has  any  commercial  generation 
leaned  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  who 
inherited  power. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  boast  of  the 
American  people  that  in  ever}'  generation 
and  in  every  walk  of  life  it  chose  its  own 
leaders,  singling  them  out  from  the  mass 
of  men  for  the  performance  of  the  task  in 
hand.  The  choice  fell  now  upon  the  son  of 
a  poverty-ridden  farmer  chosen  to  lead  the 
nation  in  its  greatest  battle  against  an  old- 
world  institution,  chattel  slavery;  and  now, 
again,  upon  the  son  of  a  destitute  clergyman 
from  the  flats  of  New  Jersey,  picked  out  by 
destiny  to  become  the  arbiter  of  railroad 
power  in  this  land.  Again,  for  the  banking 
world  it  called  a  jMorgan  from  the  moderate 
luxury  and  measured  wealth  of  a  middle- 
class  banker's  home;  a  Stillman  from  a 
hut  beside  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas;  a  Baker 
from  the  plain,  bare  desk  of  a  little,  up-state 
bank.  In  the  industrial  world,  it  made  its 
Ryans,  its  Havemeyers,  its  Camegies,  and 
its  Rockefellers  from  pretty  raw  material. 

In  a  sentence,  Mr.  Ryan  sweeps  away 
this  one  American  tradition,  and  entrusts  to 
the  sons  of  mighty  wealth  the  making  of 
commercial  America  to-morrow.  It  may 
be  true,  in  the  banking  world,  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  in  the  railroad  world,  and  in  the 
commercial  world  that  we  have  evolved  a 
law  of  entail;  but  even  JNIr.  Ryan  and  the 
gentlemen  he  names  will  probably  pardon 
the  people  of  America  if  they  frankly  doubt 
it.      Power  may  be  passed  down  from  gen- 
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e'"ation  to  generation  —  so  much  is  granted. 
Whether  or  not  the  second  generation  holds 
it  very  long  depends  upon  that  second 
generation.  The  pages  of  to-morrow's  com- 
mercial history  have  not  yet  gone  to  press. 

MORE  BANKING  CONCENTRATION 

TWO  big  banks  of  Chicago,  the  Con- 
tinental and  the  Commercial  Na- 
tional, have  been  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Continental-Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  has  a  capital  [of 
$2o,cxDO,ooo.  Considered  by  itself,  this  is 
merely  a  news  item  of  no  very  startling 
national  interest. 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  significance,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  is  simply  part  of  the  strong 
movement  for  the  concentration  of  banking 
power  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  concentration,  in  the  case  of 
the  New  York  banks,  has  been  noted 
several  times  during  the  past  year;  in  fact, 
ever  since  the  panic  of  1907.  The  bank- 
ing triumvirate  —  Messrs.  Morgan,  Baker, 
and  Stillman  —  has  been  organizing  more 
closely  and  more  efficiently  the  banking 
power  over  which  it  formerly  exercised 
a  loose  and  somewhat  inefficient  domination. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  to  Chicago 
was  expected.  Nobody  will  say  that  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Stillman,  and  Baker  control  the  new 
Chicago  consolidated  bank;  but  one  cannot 
read  its  list  of  directors  without  realizing 
that  in  all  human  probability  this  bank  in  any 
national  financial  crisis  would  stand  hand 
in  hand  with  the  great  banks  of  New  York. 

The  president  of  the  new  bank  is  Mr, 
George  M.  Reynolds,  a  comparatively 
young  man  of  really  extraordinary  attain- 
ments. He  came,  only  a  few  years  ago,  from 
a  "country  bank"  in  Iowa  to  make  his 
fortune  in  Chicago.  His  career  is  almost 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Davison 
save  that  Mr.  Davison  reached  his  goal 
as  a  partner  of  J.  P.  IVIorgan  &  Company, 
while  Mr.  Reynolds  finds  himself  the  head 
of  the  greatest  commercial  banking  con- 
solidation outside  of  New  York. 

THE   TIME    TO  STRENGTHEN  ONE'S  CREDIT 

IN  THREE  small  towns  of  New  Jersey 
a  single  automobile  company  holds 
mortgages  on  fifty-four  houses  owned  by 
people  of  the  middle-class.    These  mortgages 


were  given  in  part  payment  for  automobiles 
purchased  by  the    owners  of  the   houses. 

In  the  West  and  the  South  the  flood  of 
mortgages  on  farm-lands  grew  so  great  that, 
in  the  early  summer,  the  strong  banks  of 
the  West  determined  to  j)ut  a  check  ujwn  the 
borrowing,  lest  it  reach  a  point  where  the 
demand  for  money  for  such  purposes  would 
constitute  a  national  danger  to  the  com- 
mercial world. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  building  opera- 
tions in  our  hundred  greatest  cities  sur- 
passed all  records  of  our  history.  The 
demand  for  money  on  mortgage  for  such 
uses  was  enormous.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  mortgages,  debentures, 
bonds,  and  stocks  outstanding  to-day  upon 
the  higher  class  of  city  buildings  in  this 
country  than  ever  before.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  in  the  great  cities  without  the  flotation 
of  a  new  company  to  finance  such  opera- 
tions by  one  form  of  security  or  another. 

The  flood  of  railroad  securities  has  not 
abated.  Our  own  market  was  glutted  and 
overflowed  early  in  the  year;  and  only  the 
providential  intervention  of  French  bankers 
saved  the  investment  world  from  a  very 
bad  attack  of  what  Mr.  Morgan  called 
"indigestion." 

These  simple  facts  all  mean  one  thing. 
The  working  capital  of  the  nation  has  been 
converted  into  fixed  forms  of  capital  faster, 
perhaps,  than  ever  before.  Even  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  middle-class,  normally  paid  for  out 
of  the  pocket  or  the  till,  have  been  to  a  quite 
remarkable  extent  converted  into  fixed  obli- 
gations, upon  which  interest  must  be  paid. 

It  is  a  time  of  great  and  widespread  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
average  American  are  very  high  indeed;  and 
he  has  never  felt  much  more  prosperous. 
He  feels  himself  able  to  carry  a  burden  of 
debt  with  comfort  —  and  he  straightway 
assumes  the  debt,  believing  that  he  will  be 
able  to  pay  principal  and  interest  out  of 
excess  profits  and  expansion  of  revenues 
between  now  and  the  day  it  is  due. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  well  for  the  prudent 
man  to  take  stock  and  inventory  of  his  own 
affairs.  For  mankind,  after  all,  is  some- 
thing like  a  family.  The  debts  of  the 
weaker  brother  have  to  be  paid  by  some- 
body. Even  though  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  jobber  have  contracted 
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no  oven;\^helming  debts  themselves,  they 
may,  if  they  are  not  careful,  be  engulfed  in 
the  debts  of  others.  For  their  customers, 
upon  whose  payments  their  own  solidity  is 
based,  may  be  of  those  who  have  over- 
reached themselves  in  business,  in  land 
speculation,  in  building  operations,  or  in 
the  sweet  pursuit  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  alarm; 
but  there  is  excellent  reason  for  caution. 
Not  without  cause  does  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  who  has  weathered  one 
great  panic  at  least,  warn  his  employees 
to  lay  up  store  against  a  rainy  day.  Not 
without  cause  do  country  bankers,  East  and 
West,  tell  their  best  customers  to  build  up 
credit  as  best  they  may  against  the  coming 
business-year.  It  is  no  idle,  chance  occasion 
that  brings  the  banking  officers  of  nearly 
all  our  great  railroads  at  one  time  together 
into  the  banking-rooms  of  Paris,  seeking 
loans  for  greater  or  for  lesser  periods.  The 
corporation  is  a  person  of  many  minds, 
and  most  of  these  minds  are  trained  to  be 
barometers  of  the  weather  of  commerce. 
The  individual  is  blind  who  ignores  the 
judgment  of  the  great  corporations.  It  is  a 
time  to  mend  walls  and  build  bastions. 

REVIVING  AN  ANCIENT  CUSTOM 

THE  ]Mayor  of  New  York  made  the 
address  this  year  before  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  jSIr.  Gaynor  is  an  arresting  phe- 
nomenon in  American  life  - —  a  philosopher 
whose  mind  is  saturated  with  Roman  and 
Hellenic  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  practical  man  who  has  spent  thirty- 
five  years  in  laboring  for  his  city.  He  spoke 
of  civic  patriotism,  and  with  such  effect 
that  a  few  days  later  the  class  assembled 
and  determined  to  revive  and  subscribe  to 
the  ancient  Ephebic  oath  —  the  sacred  vow 
made  by  the  youths  of  Athens  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  first  duties  of  citizenship. 

Here  is  the  oath,  and  certainly  it  is  as  perti- 
nent on  the  lips  of  a  young  American  to-day 
as  on  those  of  a  young  man  in  the  city  by  the 
Acropolis  twenty  centuries  ago.  Only  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  the  ancient 
Greek  the  "city"  meant  also  the   nation. 

"We  \\-ill  never  bring  disgrace  to  this  our 
city  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor 
ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks; 


we  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things 
of  the  city,  both  alone  and  with  many;  we  will 
revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and  do  our 
best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in 
those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul  and  set 
them  at  naught;  we  will  strive  unceasingly 
to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of  civic  duty; 
that  thus,  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  transmit 
this  city  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better,  and 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 

THE  GENTLE  FLATTERY  OF  LEARNING 

HONORARY  college-degrees  do  please 
men.  If  one  could  speak  about  such 
a  subject  with  cold-blooded  frankness,  it 
might  be  said  that  they  please  men,  both 
great  and  small,  immoderately.  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan  hurries  home  from  Europe  to 
become  a  doctor  of  laws  at  Harvard;  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hill  delays  his  annual  journey  to  the 
salmon  waters  to  receive  the  same  dis- 
tinction at  Yale;  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
wears  a  master's  gown  on  the  same  day  — 
all  pleased.  Yet  what  on  earth  Master 
Burroughs  or  Doctor  Hill  or  Doctor  Mor- 
gan will  do  with  his  title,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Neither  IMr.  Burroughs  nor 
Mr.  Hill  needs  his  on  the  title-pages  of 
his  books,  and  Mr.  Morgan  hasn't  yet 
written  books. 

The  wicked  find  sinister  suggestions  in 
the  bestowal  of  such  honors,  which  is  a 
superfluity  of  suspicion,  undeserved.  For 
the  true  measure  of  these  pleasing  com- 
pliments is  the  simple  one  —  the  college 
likes  to  keep  alive  its  privilege  of  patronizing 
achievement,  and  men  of  achievement  like 
the  approval  even  of  the  impractical  men  of 
learning  whom  they  sometimes  affect  to 
pity  or  to  despise.  Each  plays  a  game, 
not  always  quite  sincere;  but  it  is  a  part  of 
the  joyful  mood,  not  too  serious,  with  which 
the  college  year  ends.  To  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  hopes  and  the  hints  and  the 
emotions  of  such  occasions  would  be  most 
ungracious.  Let  us  take  some  things  at 
their  face  values  and  write  "Dr.  Morgan" 
and  "Dr.  Hill"  to-day,  even  if  the  titles  be 
forgotten  to-morrow. 

THE   ENGLISH  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

Vy  HEN  King  Edward  died  the  English 
^"      Unionists  raised  the  cry,  "A  Truce 
of  God!"   imploring  the  Liberal   Govern- 
ment  to   stop    the   onslaught   against    the 
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House  of  Lords  until  the  dead  monarch 
could  be  buried  and  the  new  King  crowned 

—  some  time  within  the  next  two  years. 
And  so  adroitly  did  they  aj)j)eal  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Knglish  ])eo])le,  so  lust- 
ily did  they  wave  the  i)roj)erties  of  mon- 
archy, that  the  country  went  into  a  veritable 
debauch  of  sentimentality.  To  a  sane 
visitor,  London,  at  all  events,  looked  and 
behaved  as  a  mediaeval  town  sunk  in  the 
maudlin  superstition  of  king-worship. 

So  complete  was  the  momentary  recru- 
descence of  mediaevalism  that  no  one  in 
London  two  months  ago  believed  the 
Radicals  would,  for  a  year  at  least,  dare  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
to  "embarrass"  the  new  King  by  asking 
him  to  create  the  Liberal  peers  necessary  to 
reform  the  aristocratic  chamber. 

The  "Truce  of  God"  was  of  very  short 
duration.  The  English  are  a  people  easily 
excited  (the  general  opinion  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding),  but  they  are  amazingly 
sensible  when  the  excitement  passes.  Al- 
ready the  situation  is  precisely  what  it  was 
before  the  death  of  King  Edward.  The 
Liberals  recognized  the  transitory  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  order  to  this  extent  only 

—  they  went  into  what  was  bound  to  be  a 
fruitless  conference  with  the  Conservative 
leaders.  They  will  now  resume  the  course 
marked  out  in  the  spring.  Parliament 
will  meet  again  in  the  autumn,  the  House 
of  Lords  will  refuse  to  accept  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Commons  curtailing  the  Lords' 
right  of  veto,  and  the  issue  will  be  fought 
out  before  the  country  in  a  general  election 
early  next  year. 

MEXICO'S  CENTENNIAL 

ON  SEPTEMBER  15th  Mexico  will 
begin  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
its  independence.  The  date  which  our 
southern  neighbor  especially  commemorates 
corresponds  rather  to  our  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton than  to  Independence  Day.  It  was  on 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  1810,  that  Don 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  priest  of  the 
parish  Dolores,  in  Guanajuato,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  crusade  which 
eleven  years  later,  after  many  bloody 
battles,  resulted  in  the  abandonment  by 
Spain  of  the  land  which  Cortez  had  won 
for  the  Castilian  crown. 


Citizens  of  our  own  fortunate  land  may 
be  moved  to  inquire  what  Mexicans  have 
to  rejoice  over  in  the  history  of  their  hun- 
dred years'  existence  as  a  separate  people. 
History  moves  faster  in  the  North  than  in 
the  tro()ics,  and  the  astonishing  i)rogress 
made  during  the  first  century  of  our  Rej;ub- 
lic  has  not  been  duj^licated  l3y  our  southern 
neighbor.  Yet  there  has  been  j)rogrcss  in 
Mexico,  \ery  great  {progress  indeed.  The 
country  now  enjoys  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity;  life  in  the  main  is 
safe;  property  is  respected,  and  industrial 
and  commercial  opportunities  are  opening 
on  every  side.  The  land  is  swarmed  by  a 
horde  of  pauper  peasantry,  but  within  the 
last  generation  something  like  a  middle 
class  has  developed,  and  there  is  now  a 
feeling  that  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  wealthy  should  be  directed 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  submerged  mass 
of  the  people.  The  country'  scarcely  enjoys 
what  we  should  call  freedom:  a  republic 
in  name,  it  is  in  fact  a  monarchy.  But  under 
the  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  which  has  now 
lasted  for  thirty-three  years,  the  advantages 
of  stable  government  have  been  demon- 
strated, and  there  is  good  prospect  that  the 
country  will  refuse  to  return  to  the  political 
chaos  .which  marked  its  first  two-thirds 
of  a  century,  and  which  still  obtains  through- 
out Central  America. 

President  Diaz  has  just  had  himself 
reelected  for  another  term  of  seven  years. 
He  is  now  eighty  years  old.  Those  who 
know  him  declare  him  to  be  still  \-igorous 
both  physically  and  mentally.  The  chances 
are  against  his  surviving  for  seven  years, 
and  the  succession  is  secured  in  the  person 
of  Vice-President  Corral,  a  man  who  has 
shown  his  ability  as  a  civil  administrator, 
though  not  as  a  fighter.  The  new  Vice- 
President  is  neither  a  romantic  nor  a  popu- 
lar figure,  but  he  is  Diaz's  choice  and 
Diaz  may  be  trusted  to  know  what  his 
country  needs. 

The  special  embassy  which  President 
Taft  is  sending  to  jSIexico  for  the  occasion 
has  much  cause  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  our  Government  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  for  it  is  no  small  thing  to  have  for 
a  next-door  neighbor  a  stable  government 
even  of  such  a  character  as  that  which 
President  Diaz  has  given  Mexico. 
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A  LESSON  FROM  THE  TROPICS 

AS  THE  work  of  cutting  the  canal 
goes  on  at  Panama  without  con- 
troversy and  at  good  speed  under  the  army 
engineers,  all  who  come  from  the  Isthmus 
bear  testimony  to  the  continued  good 
health  of  every  class  of  workers.  Nothing 
more  remarkable  has  been  done  in  our 
time  than  the  turning  of  this  pest-hole  into 
a  region  of  healthful  residence.  The  far- 
reaching  value  of  this  sanitary  revolution 
is  not  yet  appreciated.  It  points  not  only 
to  the  possibility  of  such  development  of  the 
tropics  as  we  have  not  hitherto  dreamed  of, 
but,  more  important  than  that,  it  points 
to  the  incalculable  lengthening  and  strength- 
ening of  human  life  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  our  own  continental  area. 

We  have  in  Panama  a  system  of  rigid 
compulsory  sanitation.  Health  is  under 
military  control.  There  can  be  no  mos- 
quitoes. Flies  are  almost  exterminated. 
Other  harmful  insects  are  destroyed  or 
kept  within  control.  The  water-supply  is 
guarded.  Prevention  of  disease  is  enforced, 
and  immediate  medical  attention  is  made 
compulsory  as  soon  as  any  physical  trouble 
occurs. 

We  would  not  tolerate  and  we  do  not 
need  a  militar}^  system  of  sanitation  in 
the  United  States;  but  we  shall  constantly 
approach  military  rigidity  in  enforcing 
sanitary  laws  as  our  city  governments  be- 
come more  efficient;  for  public  opinion, 
as  it  becomes  better  informed,  will  become 
alert  and  severe  —  with  what  gain  no  man 
can  calculate.  For  instance,  the  other  day 
a  robust-looking  man  presented  himself 
at  a  hospital  in  New  York. 

"Nothing  ails  me,"  he  said,  "but  a  little 
cough  that  I  sometimes  have.  But  a 
district  nurse  who  comes  to  see  a  woman 
that  li^"es  on  the  floor  below  me  heard  me 
cough  and  told  me  to  come  here.  Nothing's 
the  matter,  I  guess;  but  I  thought  I'd 
come  and  report  without  giving  more 
trouble  about  it."  He  had  incipient  tuber- 
culosis. He  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
treatment  and  in  good  time.  It  is  by  this 
method  that  New  York  City  is  making  long 
strides  toward  ultimate  freedom  from  the 
most  wide-spread  of  the  fatal  diseases. 

The  systematic  work  that  has  been  begun 
in  the  Southern  States  to  eradicate  hook- 


worm disease  gives  promise  of  a  new  kind 
of  public  opinion  and  ultimately  of  a  new 
code  of  sanitar}^  laws  in  the  open  country. 
When  we  learn  thoroughly  that  mosquitoes 
and  flies  and  soil-infection  and  water-infec- 
tion are  more  fatal  than  war,  public  opinion 
wfll  begin  to  enforce  sanitation.  The  truth 
is  that  the  lives  and  the  treasure  lost  in 
wars  for  a  centurj'  are  negligible  in  com- 
parison with  the  loss  of  life  and  consequently 
of  wealth  that  is  caused  by  preventable 
diseases  in  any  decade.  All  the  warships 
in  all  the  world  since  the  first  fighting-boat 
was  launched  by  savages  have  killed  one  man 
perhaps  to  every  thousand  persons  that  have 
been  killed  by  house-flies.  And  in  many 
of  our  cities  now  it  is  true  that  "it  is  more 
perilous  to  be  a  baby  than  it  is  to  have 
smallpox."  That  is  to  say,  the  percentage 
of  infants  that  die  is  larger  than  the  per- 
centage of  smallpox  victims  that  die. 

The  sanitary  lesson  to  be  learned  from  our 
experience  in  Panama,  if  we  would  profit 
by  it  to  the  utmost,  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  canal. 

HELP  IN  HOME  TEACHING 

GREAT  as  has  been  the  vogue  of  the 
correspondence  school,  it  had  not 
been  supposed  that  young  children  could 
successfully  be  taught  by  it.  But  the  Cal- 
vert School,  in  Baltimore,  which  successfully 
teaches  children  between  six  and  tw^elve, 
has  worked  out  a  plan  of  extending  its  work 
to  absentee  pupils  —  children  who  from 
parental  choice  or  necessity  stay  at  home. 

Under  its  system,  the  child  is  enrolled  in 
the  class  (determined  by  a  test  examination) 
for  which  he  seems  ready,  and  is  then  car- 
ried on  precisely  as  if  he  were  present  in 
school.  After  a  letter  of  general  instruction 
to  the  parent  or  home  teacher  has  been  sent, 
together  with  the  necessary  class-books  and 
materials,  there  follows  every  week  a  pack- 
age of  five  daily,  simple  and  practical  lesson- 
outlines. 

Every  twentieth  lesson  is  a  written  and 
oral  test.  This  affords  the  teacher  at  the 
school  an  opportunity  to  criticize  the  home 
work  and  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  home 
teacher.  One  hundred  and  sixty  lessons 
constitute  a  school  year.  Six  years'  work 
is  provided  for. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Hillyer,  the  head  of  the  Calvert 
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School,  believes  that  little  is  required  of  the 
home  teacher  beyond  common  mtelligence. 
"The  detailed  lessons  supplied  furnish  the 
matter  to  be  taught,  with  instructions 
for  presenting  it  in  the  best  way.  The  home 
teacher  does  not  have  to  concern  herself 
with  the  sciences  of  pedagogy,  psychology, 
and  child-study,  or  with  any  of  the  many 
and  various  theories  of  education.  The 
school's  teachers  do  that  for  her.  They 
digest  all  the  theories  and  make  the  prac- 
tical applications,  so  that  the  home  teacher 
has  only  to  follow  simple  directions,  resting 
assured  that  those  directions  have  their 
basis  in  the  best  modem  thought  and 
theories." 

The  Calvert  teachers  even  believe  that  the 
child  thus  taught  at  home  has  advantages 
over  the  school  pupil.  He  may  go  fast  or  slow, 
as  his  ability  enables  or  circumstances  neces- 
sitate. If  he  falls  sick,  his  class  does  not 
leave  him  behind.  He  enjoys  the  undivided 
attention  of  his  parents  or  home  tutor. 

Mr.  Hillyer  will  lay  this  system  before  the 
Third  International  Congress  for  Home 
Education  at  Brussels  this  summer,  and  will 
suggest  the  feasibility  of  state  schools  for  the 
home  instruction  of  children.  He  seems  to 
have  worked  out  a  practical  plan  of  cor- 
recting an  incalculable  misfortune  —  the 
misfortune  that  many  even  intelligent  parents 
have  of  believmg  that  they  cannot  them- 
selves teach  their  children.  They  regard 
"education,"  not  as  their  work,  but  as  the 
work  wholly  of  the  school. 

OUT  OF  UTOPIA 

FROM   Vancouver,    B.    C,    some    time 
ago,  came  this  refreshing  item: 

Because  Dan  Mclsaacs,  a  Nova  Scotian, 
had  been  off  of  a  farm  only  twice  in  his  life, 
and  appeared  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  code 
of  ethics  connected  with  other  people's  property, 
he  was  let  off  by  the  police  magistrate  to-day 
on  a  charge  of  stealing. 

Mclsaacs  had  taken  goods  from  a  counter 
of  a  dry-goods  store  and  told  the  court  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  any  wrong-doing,  which  a 
police  inspector  corroborated.  Upon  return- 
ing the  articles  and  promising  to  abstain  from 
such  theft  again,  Mclsaacs  was  dismissed. 

Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  an  idyllic  land 
of  rustic  innocence  where  all  is  altruism, 
where   no   idea   of   property,   no   pride   of 


possession,  nor  covetousness  of  others  finds 
a  i)lace.  In  Dan  Mclsaacs's  world,  as  in 
the  imagined  realms  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  William  Morris,  anybody  might  take 
anything  he  wished  without  the  thought  that 
anybody  else  might  object.  This  happy 
state  seems  to  have  existed  on  the  Nova 
Scotia  farm  from  which  the  innocent  Dan 
came.  How  he  got  to  Vancouver,  4,000 
miles  away,  is  not  told,  but  once  in  British 
Columbia,  he  learned  that  the  serpent  had 
entered  Eden  and  that  a  man  might  not  even 
lift  a  package  from  a  dry-goods  counter 
without  arousing  the  interest  of  a  policeman. 

This  innocent  rustic  doubtless  seems  to 
the  unthinking  reader  a  mere  fool.  But  he 
is  akin  on  one  side  to  a  certain  class  of  so- 
called  Socialists  who  would  abolish  private 
property  —  an  admirable  and  convenient 
scheme  if  everybody  would  produce  all 
that  he  could  for  the  common  good;  and  he 
is  akin  on  the  other  side  to  the  predatory 
trusts  that  would  take  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof  because  they  can  manage 
it  better  than  we.  For  these  also  dis- 
regard others'  ownership  of  things  —  so  far 
as  law  and  custom  permit;  and  law  and 
custom  have  in  many  cases  been  as  indulgent 
as  the  police  magistrate  at  Vancouver. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time  is,  that 
some  of  the  great  trusts,  "ignorant  of  the 
code  of  ethics  connected  with  other  people's 
property,"  are  now  waking  up  to  the  rude- 
ness of  a  world  that  has  policemen  for  its 
protection.  The  very  simple  and  the  very 
shrewd  have  a  somewhat  common  philoso- 
phy of  property;  and  till  we  come  nearer 
the  millenium  the  rest  of  us  must  be  par- 
doned for  holding  a  different  view. 

HOW   TO  KILL  FLIES 

THE  house-fly,  let  us  hope,  is  doomed; 
and  .by  its  extinction,  if  v.  e  ever 
accomplish  it,  we  shall  gain  an  expectation 
of  two  years  more  of  life.  That  is  to  say, 
the  average  of  human  life  would  —  it  is  cal- 
culated —  be  two  years  longer  if  this  dis- 
ease-carrier were  wholly  obliterated. 

Of  the  increasing  volume  of  good  literature 
on  the  subject,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
these  practical  rules  given  in  a  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Fly-Fighting  Committee  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  of  Wash- 
ington.    Other    bulletins    and    books    and 
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articles  have  aroused   our  fears,   but   this 
one  opens  a  practical  way  of  escape. 

"The  house-fly  breeds  in  horse-manure, 
kitchen  offal,  and  the  like.  Dispose  of  these 
in  such  a  way  that  the  fly  cannot  propa- 
gate. 

"Screen  all  windows  and  doors  and  insist  that 
your  grocer,  butcher,  baker,  and  every  one 
from  whom  you  buy  food-stuffs  does  the  same. 

"There  is  more  health  in  a  well-screened 
house  than  in  many  a  doctor's  \isit. 

"After  you  have  cleaned  up  your  own  prem- 
ises inspect  the  neighborhood  for  fly-breeding 
places.  Call  the  attention  of  the  owner  to  them 
and  if  he  does  not  remove  them,  complain  to 
the  board  of  health. 

"Not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  pests  are 
bred  in  the  stable. 

"All  stables  should  have  a  manure -bin  ^^■ith 
a  door  at  the  side  and  a  wire  screen  on  the  top, 
that  the  lar\'a  deposited  in  the  manure  before 
it  was  placed  in  the  bin  will  be  screened  when 
hatched,  and  as  flies  seek  Ught  and  come  to  the 
top  of  the  bin  they  can  be  easily  killed  by  burning 
paper  or  some  other  device. 

"The  fly  has  a  thirst  equaled  only  by  his 
hunger;  place  a  dish  of  poisoned  water  in  the 
stable  and  a  greater  part  of  the  flics  hatched 
there  will  be  killed. 

"Wherever  absolute  cleanliness  prevails  there 


will  be  no  flies.  Look  after  the  garbage  cans 
See  that  they  are  cleaned,  sprinkled  with  lime 
or  kerosene  oil,  and  closely  covered. 

"Remove  all  manure  from  stables  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  when  removed  keep  in  a  tight 
pit  or  vault,  so  flies  cannot  breed  in  it.  Lye,  chlo- 
ride of  Hme,  or  blue  \dtriol  water,  crude  car- 
bohc  acid,  or  any  kind  of  disinfectant  may 
be  used. 

"To  clear  rooms  of  flies  carbolic  add  may 
be  used  as  follows:  Heat  a  shovel  or  any  similar 
article  and  drop  thereon  twenty  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid.     The  vapor  kills  the  flies. 

"A  cheap  and  perfectly  reUable  fly-poison, 
one  which  is  not  dangerous  to  human  hfe,  is 
bichromate  of  potash  in  solution.  Dissolve 
one  dram,  which  can  be  bought  at  any  drug- 
store, in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  add  a  Uttle 
sugar.  Put  some  of  this  solution  in  shallow 
dishes,  and  distribute  them  about  the  house. 

"A  spoonful  of  formalin  or  formaldehyde 
in  water,  put  into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water 
and  exposed  in  the  room,  will  be  enough  to  kill 
all  the  flies. 

"To  quickly  clear  the  room  where  there  are 
many  flies,  burn  pyrethrum  powder  in  the  room. 
This  stupefies  the  flies  and  they  may  be  swept 
up  and  burned. 

"If  there  are  flies  in  the  dining  room  of  your 
hotel,  restaurant,  or  boarding  house,  complain  to 
the  proprietor  that  the  premises  are  not  clean." 
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From  a  pamphlet  issued  to  explain  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  System 

HOW   THE   COMMISSION   PL.\N   OF   CITY  GOVERNMENT  WORKS 
There  are  only  five  elective   offices,   and   the   men   who   fill    them   are   directly  responsible  to  the  people  for 

their  several  departments 
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RAISING  GAME  FOR  PROFIT 

DEER,  elk,  and  c\cn  moose  can  be  bred 
profitably  for  food  in  the  United  States. 
So  good  were  the  results  got  by  a  few  rich 
men  who  began  simply  to  stock  their 
private  game  preserves  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying 
to  encourage  them  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  Biological  Survey  has  issued  bulletins 
on  the  raising  of  deer  for  profit  and  has  a 
series  in  preparation  on  the  domestication 
of  other  game-animals  on  lands  not  good 
for  other  uses. 

Forty  deer  can  Uxe  on  land  that  will 
support  one  steer,  and  the  deer  require 
less  expensive  food  and  less  care.  They 
thrive  best  on  coarse  grasses,  leaves,  mosses, 
and  other  vegetation  that  cattle  will 
not  eat. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  not  counting  Florida  or 
the  Gulf  States,  more  than  a  million  dollars' 


worth  of  venison  was  consumed  last  year; 
and  it  is  believed  that  deer-raising  can  be 
made  a  profitable  industry  on  millions  of 
acres  of  cut-over  forest  lands  and  other 
waste  lands  in  the  West  and  Southwest  that 
are  now  useless.  If  deer  -  raising  should 
become  general  many  state  game-laws 
would  have  to  be  changed.  For  not  even 
the  owner  of  deer  may  kill  his  own  animals 
except  in  open  season,  in  most  states,  and 
in  many  he  is  even  then  limited  to  the 
killing  of  two  a  season.  More  than  half 
the  states  absolutely  forbid  the  sale  of 
venison  and  some  forbid  the  sale  of  veni- 
son produced  within  their  borders.  But 
a  number  of  states  have  recently  modi- 
fied their  laws  to  permit  the  killing  and  sale, 
under  regulation,  of  deer  raised  on  private 
preserves.  The  Biological  Survey  believes 
that  proper  legislation  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  deer  would  soon  make  venison 
as  common  and  as  cheap  as  mutton. 
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ONE  day  in  June,  the  junior  member 
of  a  well-known  bond  house  in 
Wall  Street  sat  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  office,  watching  the  shipping 
down  the  Bay.  It  was  the  most  profitable 
thing  that  he  could  find  to  do.  He  had  just 
finished  reading  a  novel,  and  was  wondering 
whether  he  would  come  to  business  next 
day  or  go  out  to  the  country  and  play  golf. 
He  had  just  reached  the  melancholy  con- 
clusion that  it  would  pay  better  to  play 
golf,  if  the  rain  would  only  stop. 

The  office-boy  brought  in  a  card,  bearing 
the  name  of  a  man  and  his  address,  a  town 
up-state  in  New  York. 

"He  says  he  wants  to  buy  bonds,"  said 
the  boy,  "but  he  did  not  know  whom  he 
wanted  to  see." 

Collecting  himself  after  the  shock,  the 
junior  partner  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
follow  the  boy  to  the  rail  of  the  customers' 
room.  An  old  man  stood  beside  it,  hold- 
ing a  yellow,  leather  "grip." 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  come  in 
and  sit  down,  the  old  man  came  into  the 


inner  office  with  the  junior  partner,  who 
introduced  himself. 

"I  came  down  to  buy  some  bonds," 
said  he. 

"Yes.  Well,  do  you  have  any  particular 
bonds  in  mind?  Have  you  seen  any  offer- 
ings that  you  like?  I  don't  believe  you 
ever  dealt  with  us  before,  did  you?" 

The  junior  partner  was  puzzled.  He 
had  not  quite  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  finding  somebody  who  said  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  anything. 

"No,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  never  did. 
I  have  always  dealt  with  Blank  &  Co., 
but  the  man  I  knew  and  trusted  in  that 
firm  died  six  months  ago,  so  I  thought  I 
would  move.  I  have  investigated  your 
house,  and  I  like  your  record." 

The  banker  quietly  looked  his  \-isitor 
over,  with  curiosity.  WTien  you  tell  a 
banker  that  he  has  been  investigated  he  is 
always  at  least  mildly  curious  as  to  results. 
The  scrutiny  revealed  nothing. 

"And  about  how  much  would  you  like 
to  buy?"  he  asked,  figuring  that  here  was 
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the  first  outlying  scout  of  the  army  of 
"small  investors"  that,  the  papers  said, 
was  on  the  march  to  the  rescue  of  the 
moribund  market  in  Wall  Street. 

"I  reckon  about  tvvo  hundred  thousand 
dollars,"  said  the  old  man,  quietly. 

Before  the  junior  partner  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  reach  for  the  telephone  and 
call  the  police,  the  old  man  had  opened  his 
satchel  and  begun  to  pull  from  it  rolls  of 
bills  with  white  bands  around  them.  The 
pile  of  bundles  grew.  On  top  of  them, 
finally,  he  laid  a  check.  The  junior  partner 
picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it  long  enough  to 
see  that  it  was  a  cashier's  check  for  Si 20.000 
drawn  by  a  New  York  bank  in  favor  of 
the  man  whose  card  he  had. 


"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I've  been  in 
the  law  business  for  nearly  forty  years  in 
the  same  place,  and  every  second  man  that 
dies  in  my  county  puts  me  in  his  will  as 
executor.  I  always  come  in  to  buy  in 
person,  and  I  won't  do  business  in  a  crowded 
office." 

The  junior  partner  looked  out  into  his 
customers'  room,  and  saw  the  point. 

The  thing  that  old  man  knew  is  the 
secret  of  successful  scientific  investment 
on  a  conservative  basis. 

He  had  to  be  conservative,  because  his 
record  of  forty  years,  the  capacity  in  which 
he  served  his  neighbors,  and  his  o^\^l  per- 
sonal honor  demanded  it.  He  had  to  be 
scientific,  or  he  would  have  become,  long 
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With  the  pile  of  money  between  them, 
the  two  got  dowTi  to  business.  It  took  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  to  get  the  order  on 
the  books;  and  the  junior  partner  learned 
before  he  got  through  that  there  was  at 
least  one  customer  in  the  world  who  knew 
what  he  wanted.  The  list,  as  he  scanned 
it  afterward,  included  the  names  of  thirty- 
one  separate  bonds  and  four  guaranteed 
stocks. 

The  gist  of  this  tale  lies  in  an  answer 
that  the  old  man  made  to  a  question  which 
the  junior  partner  asked  him  during  the 
afternoon. 

"  Why  do  you  make  this  investment  now  ? 
You  seem  to  have  liquidated  all  these  estate- 
investments  a  year  ago.  A\Tiy  do  you 
reinvest  now?" 


since,  simply  one  of  the  army  of  law}'ers 
looking  for  coimtry  clients.  .\nd  he  had 
to  be  successful  —  for  so,  alone,  may  one 
grow  rich  and  powerful. 

This  same  secret,  the  secret  of  the  time 
to  buy  and  the  time  to  sell,  underlies  all 
business,  whether  it  be  in  wheat,  or  sugar, 
or  cloth,  or  bonds. 

The  time  to  buy  is  when  nobody  else 
wants  to  buy,  and  when  the  public  is  selling. 
If  a  man  has  decided  to  buy  a  home,  has 
accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  money 
in  the  bank,  and  feels  reasonably  certain 
of  his  ability  to  carry  through  any  obliga- 
tions that  he  will  have  to  incur,  he  usually 
awaits  the  time  when  prices  are  "a  little  bit 
off  the  top."  Whenever  there  is  a  decided 
slump  in  the  prices  of  property  in  good 
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residence-sections  around  New  York,  for 
instance,  the  real-estate  men  know  that 
there  will  be  a  })rocession  of  wise  men 
seeking  homes. 

\'ery  few  of  the  private  buyers  of  invest- 
ment securities,  on  the  contrary,  await  the 
call  of  real  opportunity.  When  they  have 
funds  in  the  bank,  they  do  not  like  to  wait. 
The  investment  buying  is  most  eager  when 
prices  are  highest,  and  falls  oflf  decidedly 
when  prices  are  low. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  them  is  the  fact  that,  when  prices 
are  breaking,  the  conservative  dealers  in 
bonds  and  other  standard  securities  are  apt 
to  run  out  of  goods,  so  to  speak.  They 
do  not  buy  large  quantities  of  standard 
bonds.  They  stay  out  of  the  market  and 
wait  for  the  lowest  prices.  Consequently, 
at  times  when  bond  prices  are  low,  the 
dealers  are  not  pushing  their  wares  to  any 
great  extent. 

If  you  study  the  financial  papers  where 
good  investments  are  advertised,  you  will 
find  that  during  periods  of  high  prices  and 
booming  markets  the  volume  of  invest- 
ment ad\ertising  is  very  great;  while  in 
periods  of  low  prices  for  the  standard  bonds, 
the  advertising  is  light.  Instead  of  large 
offerings  of  specific  bonds,  the  dealers  run 
a  little  card  stating  that  they  are  in  the 
banking  business. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  methods  of 
the  bankers.  Their  method  is  sound  busi- 
ness. In  the  financial  papers,  they  adver- 
tise mostly  to  gain  new  clients  of  the  larger 
class  —  savings  banks,  trust  companies, 
etc.  These  institutions  buy  only  when 
they  have  funds,  and  they  have  funds, 
usually,  when  the  money  market  is  easy  — 
that  is,  when  money  is  lending  at  low  rates, 
and  consec^uently  when  stock  and  bond 
prices  are  high. 

I  had  occasion,  in  June,  to  go  through 
the  lists  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  large  bond 
houses  in  New  York,  looking  for  a  certain 
class  of  bonds.  These  lists  were,  at  that 
time,  the  lightest  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
That  means  that  these  standard  houses 
owned  less  bonds,  of  fewer  varieties,  than 
at  any  other  time  when  it  was  my  privilege 
to  search  through  them.  In  the  offices 
they  talked  of  "stagnation,"  of  the  "dead 
market,"   of   "public   indifference."     They 


were  selling,  from  time  to  time,  small  lots 
of  bonds  to  ])rivate  investors;  but  the 
business  was  so  scattered  as  to  be  negligible. 

One  could  hardly  help  but  think,  in  the 
light  of  this  fact,  that  the  education  of  the 
public  in  the  art  of  buying  investments  has 
hardly  begun.  For,  in  comparison  with 
a  year  ago,  for  instance,  or  in  comparison 
with  the  end  of  1906  or  the  summer  of  1904, 
or  any  other  period  of  great  public  demand 
for  good  investments,  the  prices  this  summer 
have  been  almost  bargain  prices. 

It  seems  lamentably  true  that  the  invest- 
ing public  is  an  institution  designed  and 
patented  to  buy  securities  only  when  they 
are  too  high  in  price  for  any  one  with  skill 
and  science  to  buy  them. 

"The  public  will  not  buy  when  bonds 
are  cheap,"  is  almost  an  axiom  in  Wall 
Street. 

It  is  too  true.  At  times  when  the  stand- 
ard securities,  particularly  high-class  cor- 
poration bonds,  are  cheap,  the  public  fol- 
lows strange  gods.  It  flocks  into  "get- 
rich-quick"  games.  This  last  summer 
was  a  rich  harvest-time  for  the  swindling 
promoters,  the  thieves  of  the  wireless,  the 
apostles  of  prospective,  wonderful  mining 
gambles  in  Cobalt  or  in  Colorado,  the  vul- 
tures who  sell  the  stocks  of  new  inventions 
to  widows,  orphans,  and  clergymen.  New 
hydro-electric  bonds  of  the  most  speculative 
class,  new  irrigation  issues,  new  real-estate 
companies  designed  to  bring  to  the  pro- 
moters the  funds  that  the  banks  had  refused 
—  these  and  a  hundred  other  false  gods 
lured  the  minds  of  the  public  from  the  field 
of  sound  investment. 

The  chart  that  runs  in  this  article  is  a 
mere  sketch  to  focus  on  the  mind  the  relative 
position  of  the  bond  market  at  the  time  this 
is  written,  as  compared  with  other  periods. 
It  shows  the  average  price  of  twelve  selected 
bonds,  representing  five  dififerent  classes  of 
bonds  ranging  from  the  most  gilt-edged  to 
the  speculative  industrials,  but  aU  of  the 
kind  that  the  investing  public  buys. 
The  two  periods  marked  1904  and  1906  and 
the  prices  in  the  summer  of  1909  were 
periods  when  the  public  was  buying. 

When  you  have  looked  at  it  long  enough 
to  find  out  just  what  it  means,  ask  yourself 
whether  you  are  one  of  the  foolish  public  or 
one  of  the  wise.  C.  M.  K. 


WHAT  IF  YOUR    HOUSE    BURNS 

DOWN? 


EVERY  American  thinks  that  he 
knows  two  fundamental  things 
about  fire  insurance:  first,  that 
he  must  have  it;  second,  that  he  must  pay 
more  for  it  than  the  citizen  of  any  country 
in  Europe.  To  the  first  item  of  knowledge 
he  is  reconciled,  but  against  the  second  he 
is  in  constant  revolt.  He  has  often  seen 
figures  that  tell  him  that  the  fire-loss  here 
is  very  much  higher  than  in  other  countries; 
but  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  these  figures 
are  prepared  by  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies, as  a  basis  for  charging  higher  rates. 

Now  comes  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  an  official  report  upon  this 
subject.  Its  figures  are  gathered  by  its 
own  consuls,  clerks,  and  committees.  Pre- 
sumably the  Government  is  not  trying  to 
boom  the  fire-insurance  business.  Its  fig- 
ures, therefore,  may  be  worth  noting. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  comparisons 
made  in  the  report  concerns  the  fire-loss 
in  cities  of  various  sizes.  For  comparison, 
the  compilers  of  the  report  received  statis- 
tics from  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  selected  ten 
American  cities  of  various  classes  and  ten 
foreign  cities  of  equal  size.  This  table  is  here 
rearranged  to  bring  out  the  contrast.  Each 
American  city  in  the  list  stands  opposite  a 
foreign  city  of  about  the  same  size  and  pre- 
sumably of  about  the  same  property  value. 


These  figures  are  lor  the  year  1904.  Lest 
it  seem  that  the  Government  chose  the 
worst  of  the  American  cities  and  the  best 
of  the  European,  the  total  figures  of  all 
cities  of  various  sizes  are  also  compiled. 
They  show  that  in  cities  of  300,000  or  more 
the  American  loss  is  S2.24  per  person,  while 
in  similar  European  cities  the  loss  is  65 
cents.  Yet  the  average  cost  of  fire-protection 
to  each  citizen  in  an  American  city  is  $1.53 
a  year,  while  his  counterpart  in  Europe 
pays  20  cents. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  the  American 
citizen  pays  seven  times  as  much  ever)* 
year  for  his  protection  from  fire  and  suffers 
a  loss  that  averages  five  times  as  much  as 
the  loss  in  Europe. 

The  main  cause,  of  course,  is  that  here 
we  build  of  wood,  while  in  Europe  they 
build  of  brick  and  stone  and  stucco.  The 
second  great  cause  is  faulty  building.  The 
government  report  h  nts  at  a  spirit  of  care- 
lessness even  among  the  municipal  officers 
who  supervise  bulding  and  fire-protection. 

Let  the  causes  be  as  they  may,  remedi- 
able or  not,  the  fact  remains  the  same  — 
that  not  since  1882  has  there  been  a  year 
in  which  the  fire-loss  has  not  run  ovc 
$100,000,000  in  this  country.  In  thirty- 
three  years  the  actual  waste  directly  through 
fire  has  reached  a  total  of  $4,485,000,000. 
In  addition  to  that,  at  least  an  equal  amount 
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A  mcrican                                        Loss 

Per  Capita 

Loss                           Foreign 

Chicago      ....     13,937,105 

|l-43 

$0.47 

$1,266,282         ....         Paris 

Cincinnati 

1,971,217 

570 

31 

99,492                     .       Frankfort 

Philadelphia 

2,093,522 

1-45 

I 

42 

2,128,541          .      .      St.  Petersburg 

Baltimore. 

916,603 

1.66 

41 

226,506        Birmingham    (Eng.) 

Cleveland  . 

515,194 

1. 12 

18 

75,989         ....   Sheffield 

Atlanta 

225,237 

2-15 

55 

55,391         ....     Toulon 

St.  Paul      . 

522,447 

2.56 

38 

78,372         ....     Bremen 

Evans\ille 

196,702 

3.08 

I 

67 

106,150         .      .      .     Molenbeck 

Oshkosh 

80,500 

2-59 

72 

22,349         ....      Lalken 

Easton,  Pa. 

32,073 

1.27 

81 

19,504                            Etterbeck 
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was  s{)ent  in  lirc-protcction.  The  i)eo])lc 
of  tlie  country  have  thrown  away  al)out 
$9,000,000,000  in  that  time. 

H  the  loss  had  been  on  the  European 
ratio,  and  the  cost  of  protection  had  also 
been  on  the  European  ratio,  the  total  waste 
would  have  been  about  $1,630,000,000 
instead  of  $9,000,000,000.  Here  is  an 
actual  waste  of  about  $7,270,000,000  in 
thirty-three  years. 

In  the  census  for  1900  the  Government 
reckoned  the  actual  value  of  all  the  farm 
and  factory  buildings  of  the  United  States 
at  $3,556,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
actual  waste  by  lire,  as  compared  with  the 
European  standard,  was  more  than  twice 
the  real  value  of  all  the  farm  and  factory 
buildings  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 
Including  all  the  skyscrapers,  railroad  ter- 
minals, residences,  factories,  and  buildings 
of  all  sorts,  and  their  improvements,  that 
actual  waste  in  the  period  covered  is  more 
than  all  the  builders  of  the  country  have 
created  in  any  ten-year  period  in  our  his- 
tory. 

People  do  not  trust  fire  statistics.  A 
few  special  cases  —  a  fire  like  the  Balti- 
more. Toronto,  or  San  Francisco  fires  of 
recent  years  —  may  twist  the  figures  out 
of  all  perspective.  It  is  really  the  little 
fires  that  count,  but  it  is  the  big  fires  that 
make  most  impression  on  the  total  figures. 
So,  just  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
public  at  large,  here  are  some  figures,  also 
from  the  Government,  showing  the  number 
of  fires  for  each  1,000  inhabitants  in  a  few 
of  the  cities  that  suffered  most  in  1908: 

NUMBER   OF    FIRE3   PER    I,000   PERSONS 


No.  of 

No.  of 

CUy 

Fires 

City 

Fires 

Worcester,  Mass. 

9-59 

Minneapolis 

■    5-52 

Providence,  R.  I. 

8.25 

Indianapolis 

•    548 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

7-54 

Dayton,  O. 

•    5-13 

New  Haven  .     . 

556 

Memphis    . 

•    512 

Boston      .     .     . 

552 

St.  Paul      . 

•    511 

Why  four  New  England  cities  figure  in 
the  five  cities  that  had  more  fires  in  propor- 
tion than  any  others  in  the  United  States 
may  be  left  to  the  cities  to  explain. 

The  fact  that  stands  out  so  very_  promi- 
nently from  all  these  figures  is  that  if  there 
is  any  one  country  in  the  world  where  men 
need   sound   and   adequate   fire-insurance, 


this  is  the  country.  The  man  who,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  leaves  any  of  his  insur- 
able proi)erty  unprotected  shows  a  lack  of 
common  sense  and  business  judgment  quite 
beyond  characterization. 

Most  men  recognize  this  as  true;  and 
the  volume  of  fire  insurance  in  force  keeps 
pace  fairly  well  with  the  growth  of  i)roperty. 
The  rates  remain  relatively  the  same. 
There  has  been  no  check  in  the  proportion 
of  fire-loss  in  the  country,  and  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  there  will  not  be  any  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  fire-insurance  rates  until 
the  standard  of  building  reaches  a  new 
level.  Of  course,  rates  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  risk,  in  a  measure;  but  the  pre- 
miums leave  a  very  comfortable  margin 
over  losses.  They  will  continue  to  do  so, 
so  long  as  the  ever-present  danger  of 
a  conflagration  such  as  the  Chicago  fire, 
the  Boston  fire,  or  even  the  Baltimore  fire 
remains  as  a  fire-insurance  liability. 

In  the  matter  of  rates,  then,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies. The  policies,  too,  are  almost  iden- 
tical. There  remain  only  one  or  two  fac- 
tors to  take  into  account  in  placing  your 
fire  insurance.     Here  they  are: 

First,  find  out  whether  the  company 
fights  claims,  has  a  big  amount  of  unpaid 
claims  on  its  books,  and  has  a  bad  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect  with  the  brokers  who 
handle  policies  of  many  companies. 

Second,  discover  whether  or  not  the  com- 
pany stands  right  with  its  own  state  de- 
partment of  insurance.  Maybe  its  finances 
need  some  attention. 

Third,  do  not  patronize  a  company 
merely  because  it  is  a  "home  industry." 
Maybe  it  was  started  last  year  by  a  few  local 
capitalists  just  to  make  a  10  or  20  per  cent, 
profit  out  of  its  stock.  There  are  a  good 
many  unsound  companies  afloat  just  now 
in  this  country.  When  you  have  more 
than  six  hundred  well-established  com- 
panies to  choose  from,  why  take  any  chances 
at  all? 

Fourth,  if  the  company  offers  you,  along 
with  your  insurance,  a  first-class  chance  to 
make  a  fine  investment  in  its  stock  at  some 
price  or  another,  don't  do  it.  Fire  insur- 
ance is  fire  insurance;  investment  is  invest- 
ment. If  you  mix  the  two,  you  will  likely 
lose  on  both. 
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IF  George  Washington  should  come  to 
life  in  Pittsburg  now,  should  visit  the 
steel  mills,  the  Westinghouse  plant,  or 
a  hundred  others,  he  would  be  hopelessly 
bewildered.  It  is  all  beyond  the  philosophy 
of  a  man  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 
There  is  hardly  a  process  which  he  would 
understand. 

If  a  contemporary  of  Moses,  who  was  a 
good  farmer,  should  come  to  Hfe  and  visit  the 
ordinar}'  American  farm,  he  would  recog- 
nize practically  every  process. 

The  industrial  revolution,  the  steam- 
engine,  electricity,  ever}'thing  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  "steel  age,"  have  in  fifty 
years  created  a  greater  difference  in  the 
production  of  the  world  —  except  in  agri- 
culture— than  had  been  made  since  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  correspond- 
ing revolution  in  agriculture  has  unobtru- 
sively begun. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  the  Uni\-ersity  of 
Oxford,  our  lecturer  on  political  economy 
laid  it  down  as  axiomatic  that  science  and 
invention,  the  division  of  labor,  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  could  do  little  to  save 
human  labor  on  the  farm;  that  the  conditions 
of  its  toil  were  nearly  unalterable,  its  pro- 
cesses predestined  to  be  slow.  Yet  these 
few  years  have  seen  immense  advance,  and 
to-day  no  forecast  can  predict  the  progress 
of  the  future,  for  man  is  clearly  shaking  off 
the  heavier  shackles  of  manual  toil.  Pipe 
and  tabor  no  longer  lead  the  procession  of 
harvest  home,  but  drudgerj'  goes  as  well  as 


romance,  and  a  business  air  sets  the  thresher 
to  factory  pace. 

American  agriculture  must  develop  enor- 
mously along  new  lines  if  it  is  to  save  the 
nation  from  hunger.  Within  ten  years  a 
million  new  farms  have  been  created,  and 
our  farm  products  have  more  than  doubled. 
But  consumption  is  still  so  rapidly  over- 
taking production  that  our  exports  of 
agricultural  products  last  year  fell  fifty-six 
million  dollars  below  those  of  1899. 

Better  methods  will  do  much  to  save  us. 
Science  is  making  the  land  more  productive. 
It  is  molding  plant  life  to  sene  better  and 
more  profitably  our  daily  needs  —  trebling 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beet,  quadrupling 
the  possible  corn-yield  of  an  acre.  But 
machinery  will  do  more.  By  its  quick, 
reliable  work  it  has  already  vastly  im- 
proved the  quahty  and  quantity  of  the 
harvest  by  confining  crop  operations  within 
the  period  when  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions prevail. 

There  are  to-day  more  gas-engines  at 
work  on  our  farms  than  in  our  shops  and 
factories  —  at  least  600,000  of  them.  And 
it  is  estimated  that  one-eighth  of  all  the 
power  used  on  our  farms  is  now  mechanical. 
The  eighth  will  soon  become  a  quarter. 
Light  motors  are  speedily  growing  heavier, 
showing  that  heavier  and  more  general 
work  is  now  being  done  by  machinery. 
Plainly,  we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  mechanical  power  on  the  farm. 

Swift-coming    changes    make    prophecy 
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sure.  The  old-style  farm-wagon  is  bcin<^ 
rapidly  replaced  by  eij^ht  or  ten  different 
machines,  and  its  one  surviving  use  —  that 
of  carrying  the  farmer  and  his  family  —  is 
now  being  widely  usurped  by  the  automobile, 
of  which  several  special  types  for  the  farmer 
have  just  been  designed.  One,  half-buggy, 
half-truck,  can  be  harnessed  to  a  wagon  or 
to  light  machinery.  A  single  manufacturer 
is  now  selling  a  thousand  farmers'  auto- 
mobiles a  week,  650  of  these  going  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

In  the  near  future,  to  escape  ruin,  every 
farm  must  have  its  own  power-plant  in  an 
etTicient  motor.  Even  now,  motors  of 
myriad  kinds  are  performing  nearly  every 
sort  of  farm  labor — plowing,  seeding,  har- 
rowing, rolling,  reaping,  binding,  threshing 
grain,  grinding  corn.  They  are  shredding 
fodder,  loading  hay,  milking  cows,  shearing 
sheep,  drilling  wells,  running  spray-pumps 
to  protect  the  fruit-trees  —  even  doing 
chores  by  carrying  water  and  sawing  wood. 
This  ready  power  on  the  farm  will  give 
country  life  many  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
city.  Nearly  everywhere  the  farmer  now  has 
the  telephone  and  daily  mail  delivery.  The 
motor  will  add  electric  light  and  heat  and 
an  automatic  water-system  giving  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  of  the  city  main. 

The  farmer's  wife  will  need  but  to  turn  a 
wheel,  throw  a  switch,  twist  a  stop-cock, 
and  be  saved  her  hardest  work.  Butter 
will  again  be  made  on  the  farm  and  not  in  a 
factory.  The  motor  will  run  the  cream- 
separator  and  churn,  and  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  the  milk  cellar  and  its  endless  array 
of  pans  and  crocks  to  be  washed.  It  will 
give  new  speed  to  her  sewing-machine.  On 
Wednesday  ("sweeping  day")  it  will  save 
her  health  and  strength  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  It  will  run  her  washing-machine 
and  mangle.  Through  a  dynamo,  in  the 
electric  fan  and  flat-iron,  it  will  bring  her 
blessed  relief  from  the  fiery  heat  of  the  range 
on  ironing  day.  It  will  be  a  ready  helper 
in  the  kitchen.  And  all  this  takes  no 
account  of  the  promise  of  new  inventions. 

Until  now,  mechanical  progress  has 
seemed  haphazard.  Farmers  have  studied 
their  own  needs.  Some  of  them  have  been 
able  inventors,  and  the  chance  of  a  market 
has  sharpened  the  wits  of  manufacturers. 
But  there  has  been  no  competent  direction 


—  no  one  to  whom  either  farmer  or  manu- 
facturer could  look  for  ad\ice  or  help  in 
mechanical  improvements  or  the  better 
planning  and  organization  of  farm  work. 
Significant  of  the  coming  age,  a  new  pro- 
fession has  suddenly  been  created  by  this 
necessity.  Eight  state  colleges  are  now 
offering  full  courses  in  agricultural 
engineering. 

As  machinery  multiplies  rapidly  for  every 
conceivable  farm  need,  as  it  cheapens  in 
cost  and  grows  in  efl'iciency,  we  begin  to 
understand  the  astonishing  gist  of  the 
thing.  See  how  enormously  it  increases 
the  acre-efficiency  of  man,  saving  human 
labor  in  a  day  when  labor  is  scarce. 
From  plowing'  to  shelling,  it  takes  four 
and  a  half  hours  of  work  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  corn  by  hand.  By  the  latest 
mechanical  methods,  the  whole  process  can 
now  be  accomplished  in  forty-one  minutes. 
A  bushel  of  com  can  be  shelled  in  one 
minute  where  it  formerly  took  a  hundred. 
In  planting  corn,  one  man  in  a  single  day 
"puts  in"  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  better 
than  the  "man  with  the  hoe"  can  plant  one. 
The  latest  harvester  equals  the  work  of  forty 
men  with  sickles.  Instead  of  eleven  hours 
to  cut  and  cure  a  ton  of  hay,  to-day  it  takes 
one  hour  and  thirty-nine  minutes.  And  so 
the  round  of  the  whole  farm.  The  saving 
of  labor  is  so  vital  a  thing  to  the  farmer  that 
it  often  pays  to  use  a  machine  like  the  new 
corn-picker  that  saves  men  but  not  money. 

The  machine  enormously  saves  animal 
labor,  and  a  new  question  is  being  asked. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  told  us: 

"The  comparative  merits  of  animal  and 
mechanical  power  will  in  the  end  probably  be 
resolved  into  a  question  as  to  which  source 
of  power  will  require  the  least  acreage  for  the 
production  of  fuel,  owing  to  the  rapidly  growing 
area  required  to  supply  food  for  the  human 
race." 

In  farm  labor  we  are  seeing  the  passing 
of  the  horse  and  mule.  The  new  internal- 
combustion  engine  costs  about  S90  for  each 
horse-power,  while  a  horse  equally  efficient 
costs  from  $175  to  S200.  Among  many 
other  economies  there  is  the  matter  of  food. 
The  latest  engine  costs  in  fuel  a  half-cent 
per  horse-power-hour;  a  horse's  food  costs 
eight  and  one-quarter  cents.     No  wonder 
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that  75,000  gas-engines,  representing  the 
power  of  half  a  miUion  horses,  were  sold 
to  our  farmers  last  year. 

And  the  vital  food-needs  of  men  will 
hasten  the  passing  of  the  horse.  We  are 
now  tilling  nearly  all  of  our  land  that  can  be 
cultivated.  Every  work-horse  displaced  by 
tractor  or  automobile  or  engine  represents 
an  annual  saving  of  more  than  S50  in  grain 
and  forage,  which  may  be  converted  into 
food  products  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
human  race.  If  half  of  our  work-animals 
could  thus  be  dispensed  with,  we  should 
effect  an  annual  saving  of  8600,000,000,  an 
amount  equal  to  our  entire  wheat  crop. 

The  revolution  is  coming  quickly.  The 
machines  we  need  lie  mostly  ready  at  hand. 
Their  general  use  is  only  waiting  for  the 
cheaper  power  that  we  now  have  in  promise. 
There  has  been  but  one  great  gap,  and 
progress  at  last  is  coming  where  it  was 
needed  —  in  plowing,  the  work  that  con- 
sumes 60  per  cent,  of  all  the  energy  spent  in 
tilling  the  soil.  It  seemed  an  epoch-making 
thing  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jethro  Wood, 
John  Deere,  and  James  Oliver  —  all  Ameri- 
cans —  fashioned  the  modern  plow  from 
the  crooked  stick  that  for  thousands  of  years 
was  used  for  stirring  the  earth.  But  this 
tool,  perfect  for  the  use  of  a  single  man,  is 
no  longer  enough.  The  interest  of  inven- 
tors and  manufacturers  now  centres  in  the 
creation  of  plows  that  will  do  the  work  by 
wholesale  —  meeting  by  quick  work  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  sudden-massing  popu- 
lations. And  we  not  only  need  plows  that 
will  break  up  rapidly  and  well  the  great 
fertile  plains  of  the  new  Northwest  and 
Southwest.  There  are  the  broad  areas  of 
the  less  productive  lands  that  need  not  only 
efficient  management  and  systematic  organ- 
ization, but  cheaper  plowing  than  any  yet 
known.  Foreign  competition  is  keen  and 
intelligent  in  agriculture  above  all,  and  for 
the  future  our  methods  must  continually 
improve  to  meet  it.  Wholesale  methods, 
which  means  mechanical  methods,  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

More  power  in  human  labor  is  spent  for 
plowing  than  for  any  other  daily  need.  The 
trudging  plowman  in  the  field,  with  his 
team,  is  not  an  impressive  producer  of 
power  when  compared  with  the  Mallet 
locomotive  or  the  central  power-station  of 


the  city  street-car  line.  But  there  are 
6,730,000  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
each  annually  plowing  more  than  thirty- 
nine  acres.  This  is  an  amount  of  land  that 
in  the  aggregate  is  equal  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  United  States  —  an 
area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  states 
east  of  the  jNIississippi  and  north  of  the  line 
of  the  Ohio  River.  This  for  our  nation 
alone.  To  produce  sustenance  for  the 
entire  human  race  would  require,  if  all  lived 
as  we  live,  that  the  surface  of  a  tract  equal 
in  extent  to  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America  be  turned  over  once  a  year. 

The  monotonous  distance  traveled  by 
these  plowmen  is  enormous.  To  turn  a 
single  acre  of  ground  with  a  twelve-inch 
plow  requires  eight  and  one-fourth  miles  of 
hea\y  furrow  travel.  In  plowing  one  square 
mile  of  land,  the  solitary  plowman  and  his 
horses  must  walk  5,280  miles.  It  would  be 
easier  (and  the  distance  is  less)  to  walk 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator  (if  there 
were  no  ocean)  than  to  follow  a  plow  turn- 
ing a  prairie  of  five  square  miles.  To 
equal  our  national  tale  of  plowing  —  the 
work  of  myriads  of  teams,  each  using  force 
sufficient  to  move  seven  tons  over  a  good 
stone  road  —  it  would  take  an  army  of  4,550 
plowmen  to  travel  as  far  as  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  and  back  again.  For  the 
world's  yearly  labor  of  this  kind,  it  would 
send  about  80,000  men  on  that  same  half- 
million-mile  journey. 

In  spite  of  Deere  and  Oliver  and  a  half- 
century  of  inventors,  the  drudgery  of  this 
toil  remains  terrific.  Every  other  labor  has 
been  gready  lightened.  In  the  primitive 
labor  of  man,  power  began  with  the  human 
muscle  and  was  used  for  three  great  human 
purposes.  It  was  used  for  changing  the 
shape  of  materials  —  grinding  grains  into 
foodstuffs,  spinning  and  weaving  fibres 
into  articles  of  dress,  shaping  stone,  wood, 
and  metals  into  implements  and  dwellings. 
It  was  used  for  transportation.  And  it  was 
used  for  cultivating  the  soil.  For  all  of  these 
uses  it  was  transmitted  by  back-and-forth 
motion.  But  in  the  first  of  these,  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  manufacture,  after  James 
Watt  and  his  steam  engine  of  1765  the 
principle  of  rotation  was  substituted  with 
wonderful  results.  Now  the  industry  of 
the  world  centres  in  the  steam-driven  factory; 
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for,  more  and  more,  mechanical  power  has 
been  substitutetl  for  human  muscle,  until 
to-day  in  manufacture  —  which  shapes  the 
materials  —  the  master-workman  is  often 
only  the  intelligent  onlooker,  furnishing 
the  machine  with  material  and  guiding 
its  work.  In  transportation,  Fulton  and 
Stephenson  apj)lied  the  rotary  {principle  — 
and  to-day  a  steam-carried  commerce  has 
linked  the  nations  together.  Now  the 
farmer  has  become  a  progressive  part  of 
our  modern  industrial  world,  and  has 
gradually  been  developing  a  taste  for 
machinery.  And  so  he  has  long  been 
using  the  steam-engine  to  save  money,  to 
hasten  work,  and  to  spare  himself  some- 
thing of  his  age-old,  heav^^  toil.  He  first 
tried  it  by  drawing  a  gang  of  plows  back  and 
forth  across  the  field  by  a  cable  and  winding- 
drum,  driven  by  an  engine  at  one  side  — 
or  by  two  engines,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
field.  When  the  steam-engine  became  self- 
propelling  a  few  years  ago,  he  applied  it  to 
plowing,  hitching  two  or  three  ordinary 
horse-plows  behind.  Gradually  an  engine 
with  heavier  gearing,  broader  wheels,  and 
greater  power  was  developed,  and  the 
present  type  of  modern  steam-plow  was 
established.  Such  engines,  slowly  im- 
proved, have  come  into  general  use  on  the 
large  level  farms  of  the  West.  Some  of 
them  have  as  much  as  120  actual  horse- 
power, draw  behind  them  as  many  as  forty 
plows,  and  turn  over  from  seventy-five  to 
ninety  acres  a  day. 

This  power  and  efficiency  have  brought 
the  steam-plow  into  rapidly  widening  use 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  steam- 
engine,  however,  is  extremely  heavy.  It 
requires  from  1,500  to  5,000  pounds  of  coal, 
and  from  12,000  to  25,000  pounds  of  water 
for  every  ten  hours'  work.  And  it  needs 
men  and  teams  to  haul  this  great  amount 
of  fuel  and  water.  Most  serious  of  all, 
in  converting  its  energy  into  a  forward  pull, 
as  well  as  in  propelling  itself,  the  engine 
loses  an  enormous  percentage  of  its  power. 
Its  net  thermal  efficiency  in  actual  work  in 
the  field  is  less  than  2  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  about  20  per  cent,  for  the  horse.  In 
other  words,  ninety-eight  pounds  of  coal  is 
wasted  to  obtain  the  energy  that  is  latent 
in  two. 

This  is  a  heavy  loss,  but  the  modern  plow- 


ing-engine,  while  less  efficient  than  the 
animal  when  at  work,  consumes  no  fuel 
when  idle;  and  when  the  total  amount  of 
work  is  compared  with  the  total  amount 
of  fuel,  the  efliciency  of  the  engine  under 
usual  conditions  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
animal.  Here  is  an  advantage  that  is 
esi)ecially  marked  in  those  new  districts  of 
the  Northwest  where  the  land  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  grain-growing.  Active  farm 
work  is  in  progress  during  only  eight  or 
nine  weeks  of  the  year,  and  so  the  net 
efficiency  of  the  animal  fluctuates  between 
I  and  2  per  cent.  When  not  in  use  the 
engine  can  be  oiled  and  set  aside.  It  needs 
no  attention  that  could  prevent  the  farmer's 
wintering  in  California  or  in  Florida  until 
the  next  year's  work  begins. 

And  the  engine  prodigiously  saves  human 
labor.  With  horses,  every  plow  needs  a 
man;  but  with  a  good  engine,  two  men 
can  operate  eighteen  plows  and  hold  con- 
trolled in  their  hands  the  power  of  eighty 
horses.  It  can  travel  faster  than  the  horse, 
and  the  engine  does  not  tire.  The  horse 
can  be  used  but  ten  hours  a  day,  while 
the  engine  with  headlights  can  be  operated, 
as  it  often  is,  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours.  This,  again,  is  of  particular  import- 
ance in  the  new  wheat  districts  of  Canada, 
where  early  frosts  make  it  imperative  that 
the  earth  be  turned  and  the  seeding  done  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  spring  thaw. 

The  competing  rush  of  the  work  of  the 
world  develops  machines  as  nature  develops 
an  animal  —  through  selection.  Defects  are 
eliminated  and  efficiency  perfected;  and 
here  progress  is  rapid.  The  plowing-engine 
suddenly  became  a  thing  of  great  importance 
to  the  world  fi\e  years  ago,  when  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  (a  gasoline  engine)  was 
mounted  on  a  traction  truck  and  harnessed 
to  plows.  This  building  of  an  oil-burning 
plowing-engine  is  by  far  the  greatest  step 
that  has  been  made  in  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  plow  from  the  crooked  stick 
dragged  through  the  earth  by  the  first 
farmer.  And  it  sharply  marks  an  epoch, 
for  it  has  opened  the  world's  last  great 
power-market  to  mechanical  motors. 

Stephenson  once  said  that  the  locomo- 
tive was  not  the  fruit  of  any  one  man's 
effort,  but  the  work  of  a  generation  of 
engineers.     So  the   modern   plowing-motor 
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has  come  from  thousands  of  ingenious 
inventors  and  farmers.  We  are  now  at 
work  upon  the  solution  of  the  last  problem, 
which  is  that  of  economy  —  for,  just  on 
account  of  its  present  cost,  the  motor  engine 
is  not  rapidly  enough  displacing  animal 
labor.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  as  yet 
only  one  acre  in  20,000  is  plowed  by 
machinery. 

So,  although  mechanically  these  gasoline 
engines  have  solved  the  problem,  mani- 
festly the  world's  greatest  power  need 
cannot  be  met  by  motors  using  the  scarcest  of 
all  liquid  fuels.  The  quantity  of  gasoline 
refined  is  but  4  per  cent,  of  the  crude  oil 
brought  to  the  surface  in  the  United  States, 
while  60  per  cent,  results  in  kerosene  and 
the  heavier  oils.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  automobile  has  made  the 
price  of  gasoline  rise  rapidly.  Fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  a  waste  product  and  sold  at 


wholesale  for  two  cents  a  gallon,  while 
kerosene  brought  ten  cents.  To-day  in 
the  Middle  West  the  wholesale  price  of 
kerosene  ranges  from  six  to  eight  cents,  and 
the  refineries  hold  millions  of  barrels  of  it 
in  storage  for  want  of  a  market;  while 
gasoline  sells  at  twelve  and  thirteen  cents, 
and  the  supply  is  limited.  Comparing  the 
two  by  careful  tests,  it  was  found  that  kero- 
sene contains  per  cubic  inch  about  one- 
fifth  more  power  than  gasoline,  or  any 
other  liquid  fuel  known.  And  so  these  last 
years  inventors  have  been  tr}nng  vainly  to 
de\-ise  an  engine  that  would  bum  kerosene 
with  perfect  combustion.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  lost  in  futile  attempts  to 
construct  a  practical  oil-engine,  but  the 
principle  has  at  last  been  discovered. 

Like  the  boiling  tea-kettle  with  James 
Watt,  the  ordinary  kerosene  lamp  revealed 
the  secret  of  perfect  combustion  to  John  A. 
Secor.  A  lamp-burner  when  turned  too 
high  furnishes  too  much  oil;  this  results  in 
free  carbon  and  a  sooty  lamp-chimney.  If 
the  lamp  be  turned  too  low,  the  combustion 
becomes  incomplete  and  the  lamp  throws 
off  foul-smelling  and  poisonous  gases.  Good 
illumination  and  good  combustion  depend 
on  accurate  adjustment  of  the  wick,  of  the 
supply  of  fuel  and  air.  In  an  engine,  the 
proportions  of  fuel  and  air  to  be  exploded 
in  the  cylinder  must  vary  from  minute  to 
minute,  from  second  to  second,  with  the 
increasing  or  decreasing  load  of  work  and 
with  the  slightest  change  in  atmospheric 
conditions.     The  human  hand  is  not  quick 


AN  EGYPTIAN  PLOWMAN  IN  THE  AGE  OF  THE  PHARAOHS 


THE    PASSINC;    OF    THE    MAN    WITH     THi;    HOE 


'325' 


A   COMMON   CARRIKR  OF  TO-DA^' 
In  transportation  and  manufacturing,  mechanical  |M)\vi'r  has  revolutionized  our  civilization 


enough,  not  deft  enough  to  regulate  the 
fuel  sup])ly  of  an  engine.  Regulation  must 
be  eflected  positively  and  automatically. 
The  needed  fraction  of  a  drop  of  oil  must 
be  weighed  out  with  the  precision  of  the 
finest  chemist's  scales.  The  adjustment 
of  this  supply  by  a  delicately  working 
governor  is  the  secret  of  the  new  engine  that, 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  traction  engine,  will 
cut  the  cost  of  plowing  an  acre  of  prairie  land 
from  $1.50  to  S0.66.  But  the  principle  is 
of  the  widest  application,  and  it  is  possible 
that  new  forms  of  the  internal-combustion 
engine  will  displace  all  existing  types  of 
motor  engine.  It  is  already  proved  that  it 
will  burn  alcohol  as  well  as  kerosene.    Here 


A  HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD  AMERICAN'  PLOW 

Except  for  the  iron  share  and  jointer,  it  is  little  helter  than  the 

ancient  Egyptian  instrument 


AN  EGYPTIAN  PLOWMAN  OF  TO-DAY 
Through  the  centuries  from  the  Pharaohs  to  Lord  Cromer,  Egyptian  agricultural  machinery  has  not  advanced 
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ijard  for  the  middle  west 


"More  power   in   human    labor   is  spent   for    plowing    than    for    any  other   daily  need.     There  are    6,730,000 
fanners  in  the  United  States,  each  plowing  nearly  forty  acres  a  year  " 


are  many  problems  for  the  inventors  and 
engineers  of  the  world. 

Applied  to  plowing,  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  now  uses  from  three  to 
four  gallons  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  in  turn- 
ing an  acre  of  land.  A  barrel  will  hold  its 
day's  fuel  supply.  With  the  development 
of  the  type  that  will  come  during  the  next 
decade,  when  the  engine  will  certainly  more 
nearly  rival  the  animal  body  in  ability  to 
develop  power  from  fuel  consumed,  we 
can  reasonably  hope  that  this  consumption 
will  be  cut  to  two  gallons  an  acre.  We  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  kerosene    and   gasoline 


will  be  the  great  fuels  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  the  world's  supply  of  stored  energy 
in  coal  and  mineral  oils  is  hmited,  and  the 
next  step,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
centuries  and  of  increasing  human  control 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  will  be  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  year's  sunshine,  and  not  that  of 
past  ages  which  we  dig  and  pump  from  the 
earth. 

The  leaves  of  the  potato  plant  will  gather 
the  energy  of  the  sun  and  store  it  on  an 
acre  of  land  in  400  bushels  of  German 
alcohol  potatoes.  These  will  produce  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  alcohol  a  bushel.     And 
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the  one-horse  plow  of  the  COTTON  STATES 
"  To  turn  a  single  acre  with  a  twelve-inch  plow  requires  eight  and  one-fourth  miles  of  heavy  furrow  travel " 
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BRHAKIXG  PRAIRIK  WITH  FOUR-HORSE  TEAMS 


600  gallons  of  alcohol  furnish  fuel  enough 
to  plow  a  200-acre  farm.  Then  one  mechan- 
ical tractor  and  one  acre  of  potatoes  will 
plow  200  acres  of  land,  for  which  eight 
horses  and  forty  acres  of  oats  and  hay  land 
are  now  needed.  To  state  the  fact  in 
another  way:  the  solar  power  stored  by  an 
acre  of  ])otato  |>lants  in  a  single  summer 


would   suffice   to   plow    that   acre    for   two 
centuries. 

The  new,  cheap  method  of  producing 
alcohol  from  cellulose  promises  undreamed- 
of wonders  of  economy;  and  the  new  chem- 
istry —  extracting  by  tons,  and  cheaply, 
nitrate  fertilizers  from  the  air  —  will  guar- 
antee an  inexhaustible  fertility  to  the  earth. 


THE  STEAM  PLOW  OF  THE  PLAINS 
With  horses,  every    plow  needs  a  man;  but  with  a    good  engine  two    men    can  operate  eighteen  plow; 
hold  controlled  in  their  hands  the  power  of  eighty  horses  which  never  tire" 


and 
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We  have  traveled  far  these  late  years. 
Untold  centuries  lie  between  the  steel 
roller-mills  of  ^Minneapolis  and  the  Russian 
peasant  who  still  grinds  his  grain  by  rubbing 
it  betT\-een  two  stones.  All  of  our  civilization 
lies  between  the  stick-plow  of  the  Cingalese 
and  the  new  internal-combustion  engine. 

\'ital  human  needs  compel  great  inven- 
tions. Wheat  is  the  noblest  and  most  expen- 
sive in  point  of  labor  of  all  our  foodstuffs; 
and  with  our  present  farming  equipment  we 
cannot  grow  enough  of  it.  Fifteen  years 
ago  Sir  ^^'illiam  Crookes  foresaw  its  impend- 
ing dearth.  The  significance  of  its  shortage 
has  been  repeatedly  and  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  such  seers  of  the  marketplace  as  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill.  And  here  is  the  imme- 
diate necessity  for  more  rapid  and  efficient 
plowing.  With  a  swiftly  increasing  popu- 
lation in  all  civilized  countries  except 
France;  with  an  increased  per-capita  con- 


Copyriijhteil  b\-  L'nderuood  &  Underwood 
.\S  GOOD  AS  FOUR  HORSES 
.\ii  agricu'.tural  motor  drawing  a  double-furrow  plow 


MR    JAMES   OLIVER.  THE  PLOWMAKER,  Al    sr 
"Thomasjefferson,  Jethro  Wood,  John  Deere,  and  James  Oliver 
—  all  Americans — fashioned  the  modem  plow  from  the  crooked 
stick  that  for  thousands  of  years  was  used  for  stirring  the  earth  " 


sumption  of  wheat  and  a  decreasing  yield 
per  acre  in  the  great  wheat-growing  districts; 
and  with  a  limitation  of  the  area  devoted  to 
cereals  in  the  older  portions  of  America,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  still  unused  wheat 
lands  of  the  world  —  Canada,  Siberia,  the 
Argentine  —  be  opened  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. In  reahty  it  is  this  necessit}'  that  is 
developing  the  engine. 

So,  even  in  farming,  by  an  inexorable  law 
the  era  of  machinery'  asserts  its  processes. 
Agricultural  Argentine,  depending  on  horses, 
found  it  impossible  last  year  to  turn  the 
usual  number  of  acres  (and  so  grow  the 
usual  harvests  of  wheat) ,  owing  to  the  drought 
that  curtailed  the  hay  crop.  In  the  new 
lands  of  Canada,  horses  must  be  expensively 
wintered  through  a  long  and  cold  idle  period. 
The  lack  of  power  for  plowing  has  been  the 
most  potent  check  to  faster  settlement;  while 
the  great  actual  development  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
rapid  advance  of  steam  plowing. 

Climb  upon  one  of  the  new  plows.  Study 
the  throbbing  engine  and  watch  the  work. 
Past  the  curved  and  shining  prows  of  fifteen 
plows  the  rushing  furrows  flow  like  water. 
The  vibrant  steel  sings.  You  wonder  what 
the  effect  of  the  new  mechanical  age  will  be 
upon  the  farmer.  I  think  that  the  answer 
is  plain.  It  was  a  Hebrew  tradition  that 
God  had  cursed  the  land.    Certainlv,  until 


AN    INTERNAL-COMBUSTION    ENGINE 
It  uses  only  three  or  four  gallons  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  in  plowing  an  acre.     A  barrel  will  hold  its  day's  fuel 
supply.     When  it   is   adapted  to  alcohol,  the   fuel  from   one  acre  of   German  potatoes  will  supply  power  to 
plow  that  acre  for  two  centuries 
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On  the  road  to  market 


Ready  for   sale  at  the  countv  fair 


Driving  a  threshing  outfit  in  South  Dakota 
THE   INTERNAL-COMBUSTION   ENGINE   ON  THE   FARM 
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MAKING  ICE-CREAM 


KUXXING  A  CUNCRETE-MIXKK 


to-day,  the  j)lowman  has  had  to  eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  The  heavy, 
monotonous,  muscle-straining  work  stamj)ed 
itseh"  upon  his  very  body.  You  saw  it  in  his 
eyes.  Men  called  him  a  clod-hopper.  Like 
all  other  body-weary  toilers,  he  showed  the 
dulling  effect  of  slow  and  unintelligent 
drudgery  upon  the  human  mind.  But  with 
our  new  age  the  college-bred  man  —  the 
agricultural-college-bred  man  —  is  multijjly- 


ing  among  farmers.  And  the  farm-hand  of 
the  near  future  will  be  a  skilled  laborer;  like 
the  machinist  in  the  factory,  he  will  be  alert 
and  intelligent  for  every  act  of  work. 
Machinery  will  furnish  the  power  for  the 
heavier  kinds  of  labor  —  the  power  that 
formerly  came  from  his  own  muscle.  And 
the  new  era  will  enormously  magnify  his 
productive  power  and  the  productive  power 
of  the  land  that  he  tills. 


THE  VERSATILE  GAS-LNGiXL 
One  of  the  600,000  now  at  work  on  American  farms 
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A  SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  FARM  WAGON 
A  tractor  that  will  haul  produce  or  plow  as  the  occasion  demands 


The  American  of  the  generation  of  Cyrus 
McCormick  taught  the  world  how  to  shift 
the  labor  of  binding  wheat,  mowing  hay, 
husking  com,  and  threshing  grain  from  the 
human  muscle  to  the  animal.  Through 
the  apphcation  of  mechanical  power,  mod- 


ern transportation  and  manufacture  have 
changed  the  world.  It  remains  for  the 
American  of  our  day  to  develop  the  engine 
as  the  source  of  power  for  the  farm,  and  com- 
plete the  cycle  of  the  application  of  machin- 
er}'  to  all  three  of  the  great  human  uses. 


A  GAS  ENGINE  SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES  IN  ARKANSAS 
It  is  estimated  that  one-eighth  of  all  the  power  on  the  farms  is  mechanical 


THK   MUSCLK   SHOALS   CANAI.   ON   THK    THNNESSEK   RIVER,    IN    188J) 

To  savi'  shippers  a  few  icnts  a  ton  it  cost  thi'   National  Govcrnnu-nt  in  maintcnanci-  and  inlcrt'st  (at    <  )jcr  (cnt.) 
$\2.-jo  for  every  ton  of  freiglu  hauled  through  ihi^  (anal  in  1908 


THE  CRIME  OF  "THE  PORK-BARREL" 

HOW  MILLIONS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  RIVER  LMPROVEMENT  ARE  WASTED 
IN  FAVOR  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 

BY 

HUBERT  BRUCE  FULLER 


"  The  Crime  0}  'the  Pork-BarreV  "  and  the  two  articles  which  follow  it — ''A  Congressman'' s 
Letters"  and  ''Schedule  I — The  Cotton  Tariff"— taken  together  explain  clearly  and  without 
partisanship  the  wasteful  and  dishonest  system  of  which  Congress  is  both  the  author  and  the 
victim;  a  system  which  taxes  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  throws  away  millions 
of  dollars  every  year,  and  by  indefensible  special  favors  builds  up  a  party  machine  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  tJw  Senate  which  perpetuates  itself  by  the  very  abuses  that  it 
was  built  on.  All  three  articles  are  by  men  who  have  seen  the  system  at  close  range  and  who 
know  it  well,  and  one  of  them  is  by  a  Congressman  who  is  both  a  beneficiary  and  a  victim  of  it. 


THE  River  and  Harbor  Bill  which 
was  passed  at  the  recent  session  of 
Congress  appropriated  $52,000,000, 
a  large  part  of  which  will  be  wasted,  as  the 
millions  which  have  preceded  it  have  been. 
Senator  Tillman  once  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 


"The  whole  scheme  of  river  improve- 
ment is  a  humbug  and  a  steal." 

His  next  sentence  explains  why  the 
iniquitous  system  has  lasted  so  long: 

"But,  if  you  are  going  to  steal,  let  us 
divide  it  out  and  not  go  to  complaining." 

That   is   exactly   what   is   done.     There 
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are  391  Congressional  districts.  Of  these 
296  received  an  appropriation  in  the  bill 
—  practically  every  district  that  has  a 
harbor,  river,  creek,  or  bayou  within  its 
limits.  This  appropriation  (familiarly 
known  as  "the  Pork-Barrel")  is  one  of  the 
three    funds    bv    which    Congressmen    are 


spicuous.  Yet  he  must  accomplish  some- 
thing to  show  his  constituents  that  he  is 
active  in  their  interest.  He  may  hope  to 
secure  a  certain  number  of  private  pension- 
bills;  possibly  he  may  secure  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  Federal  building;  but  if  there  be 
a  sinde  creek  in  his  district,  no  matter  how 


TYPICAL  DOCKS  AND  LOADING  FACILITIES  OX  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
"  The  United  States  has  spent  more  on  the  Mississippi  River  than  any  government  has  ever  spent  on  any  other 
stream  in  the  world.   The  simple  fact  remains  that  the  Mississippi  to-day  possesses  the  channel,  but  it  is  not  used  " 


particularly  given  to  seeking  personal  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  national  treasury. 
The  system  works  almost  automatically. 
When  a  newly-elected  Congressman  reaches 
Washington  he  is  unfamiliar  with  legisla- 
tive life.  He  has  no  influence.  His  com- 
mittee assignments  are  modest  and  incon- 


hopeless  and  shallow,  he  may  secure  an 
appropriation  for  its  improvement.  It  mat- 
ters not  if  the  stream  has  never  seen  a 
vessel,  or  if  no  ton  of  commerce  has  ever 
graced  its  surface:  he  secures,  nevertheless, 
a  portion  of  the  "pork." 
The  game  works  both  ways.    To  gain 


THK    CRIME    OK    "THK    I'ORK  HARRKL" 
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THE  RKD  RIVER  (AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  CANE  RIVKK,  LA.)     IMPROVED"  SINCE  18!28 
In  1908  the  transportation  of  841  tons  of  freight  cost  the  Government  S93  a  ton  in  maintenance  alone 


access  to  "the  barrel"  he  must  secure  the 
indorsement  of  the  powers  that  dominate 
Congress.  He  must  be  prepared  to  vote 
for  measures  fully  as  iniquitous  as  his  own, 
in    which   other   Members    are    interested, 


lest  they  in  turn  vote  against  his  project. 
Thus  he  is,  as  it  were,  "thrown  and 
branded,"  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
political  life  he  is  safe  and  regular.  The 
spirit   of  the   institution   is   indicated   in   a 


THE  U.  S.  "SXAG"  BOAT  "HOWELL"  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  CANE  RI\ER 
Employed  by  the  Government  to  keep  the  Red  River  channel  open  for  one  trainload  of  freight  a  year 
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BUILDING   A   MAT   TO    KEEP   THE   MISSISSIPPI    WITHIN    BOUNDS 


humorous  incident  which  happened  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  ri\-er  and  harbor  bill  was  under 
consideration.  One  item  which  bore  the 
imprint  of  folly  was  bitterly  attacked.  A 
motion  was  made  to  strike  it  out.  i\t  this 
juncture  the  ^Member  who  was  fathering 


the   project   rushed   in   on    the   floor   and 

breathlessly  exclaimed: 

"Hold  on  here,  that's  my  river!" 
That  member  is  now  in  the  Senate  and 

is  still  looking  after  his  rivers. 

Now  and  then  somxC  individual  Member 

of   Congress,    aroused    to    protest   by    the 


^•ICKSBURG'S   WATER-FRONT   ON   A   CANAL   LEADING   INTO   THE   MISSISSIPPI 
The  change  in  level  of  the  river  (at  Vicksburg  nearly  60  feet)  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  build  efficient  docks 
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iniquities  of  river  and  harbor  bills,  arises 
in  wrath  and  assaults  them.  In  1901 
Senator  Carter  of  Montana  fililjustered  one 
of  these  bills  to  its  defeat.  In  April,  1910, 
Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  attacked  the 
present  system  and  the  bill  of  19 10  in  a 
vigorous  speech,  while  interested  Senators, 
men  who  had  their  "j)ork"  at  stake,  sought 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose  of  expos- 
ing the  whole  miserable  system.  He  spoke 
for  two  days.  No  one  attempted  to  answer 
him.     There  was  no  need:     it  would  have 


porated  in  direct  violation  of  the  findings 
of  the  army  engineers,  involving  an  aggre- 
gate a|)propriation  of  more  than  Sr.roo.ooo. 
An  aj)propriation  of  S^o.ooo  is  included 
for  the  imj)rovement  of  Oreat  Salt  Pond, 
a  so-called  harbor  of  refuge  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  Federal  Government  to  date  has 
expended  8199,000  on  this  {project.  All  this 
has  been  done  desj)ite  an  adverse  recommen- 
dation, not  alone  by  the  cor[)S  of  engineers, 
but  also  by  the  state  oflicials  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  said  in  their  rc])ort    of    1904: 


THE    MAXCIIKSTER   SHIP    CAXAL,    EXGLAXD 
An  inland  waterway  where  ocean-going  vessels  of  large  tonnage  can  be  efficiently  loaded  and  unloaded 


been  a  waste  of  time  as  well  as  hopeless. 
They  had  the  votes  and  the  bill  was  promptly 
passed  upon  the  principle  of  div'ision  and 
silence.  As  Senator  Carter  said  in  1901: 
''Every  man  who  has  a  piece  of  'pork'  in 
the  bill  is  expected  to  keep  his  mouth  shut 
and  to  square  his  conscience  with  his  duty 
under  his  oath  as  best  he  can." 

The  Board  of  Army  Engineers  is  supposed 
to  pass  upon  the  engineering  practicabilitj' 
of  the  "improvements"  proposed.  But 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  the  current 
year,  numerous  projects  have  been  incor- 


"This  committee  is  con\-inced  that  the  public 
interests  have  not  been  subsers-ed  by  the  expen- 
diture of  money  at  Great  Salt  Pond,  .  .  . 
(and)  that  further  expenditure  of  money  on  this 
enterprise  would  be  wasteful.  The  committee 
was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  expen- 
diture of  this  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  all  other 
money  that  has  been  appropriated  and  expended 
for  the  construction  of  an  inner  harbor  at  Great 
Salt  Pond,  could  not  possibly  be  applied  to  such 
purpose  with  any  beneficial  result." 

Scarcely  a  mile  distant  there  is  another  har- 
bor of  refuge  upon  which  the  Government  has 
expended  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
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THE  BREAKWATER  AT  SAXDY  BAY,  MASS. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  Sandy  Bay  harbor  of  refuge  in  18S5. 
More  than  ?i, 500,000  has  been  spent  already.  Another  §5.000,000 
is  needed  to  complete  the  work.     At  the  present  rate  of  appro- 
priation it  will  take  51  years  more 

The  original  item  appropriating  S200.000 
for  impro\ing  the  Sabine-Xeches  Canal  in 
Texas  by  increasing  the  depth  to  twent}-- 


four  feet  and  the  bottom  width  to  eighty 
feet  was  changed  in  conference  to  an 
authorization  of  a  re-sur^'ey.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  survey  just  completed 
condemned  the  project.  The  purpose  of 
this  improvement  is  to  make  seaports  of  the 
towns  of  Beaumont  and  Orange,  located  re- 
spectively on  the  Xeches  and  Sabine  Rivers. 
The  entire  project  contemplates  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  8753,000.  The  "  improvement" 
involved  is  at  once  so  extravagant  and  so 
ridiculous  as  to  tax  human  credulity. 

Probably  the  most  indefensible  item  of 
the  bill  is  that  which  contemplates  the 
appropriation  of  Si, 000,000  for  the  so-called 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Waterway.  It  does  not 
become  immediately  available,  but  it  is 
the  opening  wedge  for  the  long  agitated 
14-foot  waterway  from  Chicago  by  way  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Gulf    of    ^Mexico.     Elaborate    and    com- 


THE   CASCADES    "IMPROVEMENT"    ON   THE   COLUMBIA   RIVER   IN   OREGON   IN  1896 
Which  was  under  construction  for  seventeen  years  and  cost$4,ooo,ooo 
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THE   COOSA    RI\-I:K.   ALA.,    IX   ITS   NATURAL   STATE 
It  will  require  23  locks  and  dams,  which  will  cost  $6,000,000,  to  make  this  section  navigable 


prehensive  surveys  have  been  made  of  this 
project,  whose  cost  has  been  estimated  at 
$150,000,000.  The  entire  proposition  was 
condemned  —  and  yet  the  bill  contains  the 
appropriation. 


One  of  the  most  glaring  defects  of  our 
river  and  harbor  bills  is  the  custom  of 
making  partial  appropriations  for  a  large 
number  of  improvements  without  adequate 
provision  for  their  ultimate  completion.     It 


MlMlllU-J.iL, 

:^-^^_::^?^v- "••»■*». 
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LOCK   NO.  1    ON   THE    COOSA   RIVER 
A  piece  of  excellent  engineering,  but  of  commercial  folly  made  possible  by  "  pork-barrel  "  appropriation 
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THE   HENNEPIX    CAXAL  — A   WASTED    $7,000,000 
"  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors    was    General    T.J.  Henderson,    who  Hved  in  the 
Illinois  district  traversed  by  the  proposed  canal.     He  dominated  the  Committee.     The  canal  was  begun — -not 
because  there  was   any   widespread  demand    for    it,    but  because   of  its    influence  upon  his  own  personal  and 
political  welfare  " 


PART  UI-   THE  $1,400,000    TMPRUVEMENTS"  ON  THE  BIG  SAXDV  RIVER,  KENTUCKY 
One  heavy  coal-train  can  carry  more  freight  than  this  waterway  carried  during  the  whole  year  1909 


THE    CRIME    OF    "THE    PORK    BARREL" 
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comes  from  the  desire  to  spread  the  money 
over  as  many  Congressional  districts  as 
possible.  The  same  cause  leads  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  disconnected, 
scattered,  and  ill-advised  projects,  instead 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme. 

Two  or  three  examples  will  serve. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  a  breakwater  was 
commenced  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Approxi- 
mately $220,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
date.  It  is  estimated  that  $200,000  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  project.  The 
amount  appropriated  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  the  current  year,  $25,000, 
is  one  eighth  of  that  amount.  Thus  with 
an  annual  appropriation  of  this  same  sum 
it  would  require  eight  years  to  complete 
the  work. 

Work  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Sandy 
Bay  harbor  of  refuge  in  ISIassachusetts 
since  1885,  with  an  expenditure  to  date  of 
$1,587,918.  The  last  bill  carried  $100,000 
for  this  specific  harbor,  while  the  cost  of 
completing  the  improvement  is  estimated 
at  $5,154,952.  At  the  rate  set  by  the  last 
appropriation,  it  will  require  to  complete  it 
fifty-one  years  more,  which,  added  to  the 
twenty-five  years  past,  make  a  total  of 
seventy-six  years. 

At  the  rate  of  appropriation  in  the  last 
bill,  ten  years  will  be  reqiiired  to  complete 
the  breakwater  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  nine 
years  to  complete  the  improvement  of  the 
Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga;  four- 
teen years  to  complete  the  present  project 
for  improving  the  Columbia  and  lower 
Willamette  rivers  below  Portland,  Ore., 
where  work  has  been  in  progress  for  eight 
years  on  the  present  plan. 

Another  glaring  example  is  furnished  by 
the  appropriation  for  the  Harlem  River. 
The  existing  project  was  commenced  in 
1S78  and  modified  in  1886.  The  last 
bill  appropriated  $150,000.  At  this  rate 
between  seven  and  eight  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a  work  on  which  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  has  already 
been  spent.  The  importance  of  the  river 
is  indicated  by  the  total  of  43,768,658  tons 
which  traversed  the  stream  in  1908. 

The  James  Ri\'er  between  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  affords  another 
eloquent  example  of  this  same  condition. 
There  the  existing  project  of  improvement 


was  commenced  in  1884.  There  has  already 
been  $1,800,000  expended;  and  $3,540,000 
is  necessary  for  its  completion.  .At  the 
present  rate  of  appropriation  this  will 
require  fourteen  years  —  a  total  of  forty 
years. 

The  improvement  of  Bayou  Plaquemine, 
by  dredging  a  channel  and  constructing  a 
lock  to  connect  the  bayou  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  undertaken  in  1887. 
The  work  has  only  just  been  completed 
after  an  interval  of  over  twenty  years,  in- 
volving a  total  expenditure  of  $1,740,000. 

From  a  variety  of  reasons  one  of  the  most 
interesting  rivers  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion has  been  authorized  is  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  branch 
of  the  Monongahela  River,  which  is  in  turn 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio. 

Whatever  the  avowed  reason  for  this 
project  may  be,  the  real  purpose  is 
the  improvement  of  1,125  acres  of  land 
which  would  thus  be  reclaimed  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  In  1907  the  engineers 
reported  adversely  upon  the  project.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  improvement  of 
a  section  of  the  river  up  to  West  Newton,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth, 
was  recommended  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,050,000.  The  improvement  contem- 
plates the  building  of  three  locks  and  dams 
costing  $350,000  each.  The  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  1910  appropriates  $100,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  project  in  itself 
should  never  be  undertaken.  It  is  not 
justifiable;  it  is  a  local  interest,  an  improve- 
ment of  a  branch  of  a  branch.  But  the 
Congressman  from  that  district  is  the 
Honorable  John  Dalzell,  one  of  the  ruling 
trio  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
whole  proposition  smacks  of  "log-rolling" 
and  the  "pork-barrel"  in  its  most  iniquitous 
form. 

The  Government  began  work  on  the 
Columbia  River  at  the  Cascade  Gorge  in 
1878.  This  improvement  consists  of  works 
on  a  canal  some  three  thousand  feet  long, 
including  the  necessary  lock.  In  1878  the 
cost  was  estimated  at  83,500,000.  The 
canal  was  finally  practically  completed  in 
1895  2.t  a  total  cost  of  about  04,000,000. 
Some  work  still  remains  to  be  done  on  this 
improvement.  In  six  of  the  intervening 
years    Congress    made    no    appropriation 
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whatever.  For  seventeen  years  not  a  par- 
ticle of  benefit  accrued  either  to  the  public 
or  to  the  Governrfient. 

The  benefits  to  commerce  from  this 
method  of  expenditure  are  about  what  one 
would  expect  from  such  a  system.  A 
good  illustration  is  the  condition  of  traffic 
on  the  Tennessee  River  near  Chattanooga, 
where  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  83,191,726.  More  than 
Si,  100, 000  has  been  expended  for  repairs 
and  maintenance  since  completion.  -In  the 
year  igo8  853,443  was  expended  for  this 
purpose.  The  amount  of  freight  of  all 
classes  carried  through  this  canal  in  1908 
was  12,539  tons.  It  fluctuates  from  year 
to  year,  but  that  is  a  fair  a\'erage.  Thus. 
based  simply  upon  the  amount  expended 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  for  the  year 
1908  —  the  last  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able —  the  cost  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  84.26  for  ever}-  ton  of  freight 
carried.  And  if  we  compute  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  im- 
provement, a  further  sum  of  87. 65  per  ton 
must  be  added,  making  a  total  of  811. 91 
for  every  ton  of  freight  passing  through 
this  canal. 

The  advocates  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Canal  have  insisted  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  develop  a  commerce  which  would 
pass  through  the  Tennessee  River  and  then 
up  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio 
River  points.  This  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility from  an  economic  and  commercial 
standpoint.  The  Tennessee  River  follows 
a  wandering  course,  flowing  now  southerly, 
then  westerly,  occasionally  easterly,  and 
at  length  northerly.  Three  sides  of  the 
compass  must  be  boxed  to  transport  freight 
by  river,  say  between  Chattanooga  and 
Cincinnati.  And  at  the  same  time  a  rail- 
road connects  these  two  cities  with  a  mileage 
of  338  miles,  but  a  fraction  of  the  distance 
by  water. 

It  cost  838,218.50  to  maintain  a  lock 
and  dam  in  the  Wabash  River  at  Grand 
Rapids,  111.  and  Ind.,  in  1908.  The  total 
traffic  through  this  lock  for  the  same  year 
was  5,121  tons,  of  which  more  than  4,440 
tons  were  lumber  and  timber.  Lumber 
and  timber  do  not  require  canalization  for 
their  transportation,  since  they  can  best  be 
carried  by  rafts  floated    or    poled    down 


stream.  A  balance,  then,  of  680  tons 
remains  of  corn,  shells,  and  miscellaneous 
freight.  The  mere  cost  of  maintaining  this 
lock,  therefore,  was  approximately  87.46 
per  ton  for  all  classes,  including  lumber 
in  its  various  forms,  and  856  for  every 
ton  of  freight  carried  through  it,  exclud- 
ing lumber. 

The  cost  to  June  30,  1909,  of  the  improve- 
ment undertaken  by  the  general  govern- 
ment on  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  its  forks, 
the  Tug  and  the  Levisa,  including  main- 
tenance, has  been  81,399,569.  The  com- 
mercial statistics  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31,  1909,  on  these  streams 
are  as  follows : 

TRAFFIC    ox    THE    BIG    SANDY 

Commodity  Tons 

Timber  and  lumber 7 5, 199 

Railroad  ties 14,500 

Live  stock  and  poultry 17:. 

Grain 82 

Produce       35 

Coal,  bituminous 579 

General  merchandise 1,143 

Total  ....     91,709 

Number  of  passengers  ....       5,046 

Exclusive  of  timber,  such  as  lumber  and 
cross-ties,  the  total  traffic  amounted  to  2,010 
tons.  Computed  on  a  basis  of  3  per  cent, 
on  the  investment,  it  cost  the  Govern- 
ment S20  for  each  ton  of  this  freight 
transported.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
lumber  in  this  district  will  soon  be  entirely 
exhausted,  and  thus  no  longer  an  object 
of  transportation. 

On  the  Kentucky  River  the  Go\ernment 
has  built  eleven  locks  and  dams  at  a  total 
cost  of  83,094,000  for  construction  and 
81,772,000  for  maintenance,  making  a  total 
of  about  84,900,000.  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  expended  for  improving  this 
river,  traffic  has  decreased.  In  1889,  with 
but  five  locks  and  dams,  the  total  tonnage 
was  435,595  tons;  while  in  1909,  after  the 
completion  of  eleven  locks  and  dams,  it 
amounted  to  but  422,854  tons,  of  which 
288,321  tons  were  made  up  of  lumber  and 
logs.  The  expenditure  for  maintenance 
alone  for  this  year  brings  the  cost  to  the 
Government  something  in  excess  of  $1  per 
ton. 
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The  (irccn  River  in  Kentucky  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  pitiful  tradlc  con- 
ditions. Six  locks  and  dams  have  been 
built  on  this  stream,  and  three  more  are 
urged  by  the  optimistic  citizens  of  the  locality. 
The  statistics  of  commerce  passing  Lock 
No.  6  on  this  river  serve  as  an  index  of 
general  conditions  on  the  entire  stream. 

GREEN     RIVER     TRAFFIC     AT     LOCK     6 

Commodity  Tons 

Coal 129 

Corn 16 

Salt 55 

Oil 10 

Flour 40 

Sugar 5 

Hay 31 

Cattle 2 

Swine i 

Lumber 6 

Iron 5 

Horses  and  mules i 

IVIiscellaneous 1,819 

These  statistics  are  liberal,  since  they 
relate  to  the  most  important  section  of  the 
river,  that  portion  leading  to  Mammoth 
Cave  and  comprising  a  16-mile  pool.  They 
reach  a  total  of  little  more  than  2,000  tons. 
And  in  the  face  of  such  returns  the  Govern- 
ment is  urged  to  expend  approximately 
$750,000  for  three  more  locks  and  dams  — 
possibly  to  bring  down  to  the  marts  of  trade 
another  lone  mule  now  braying  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stream. 

On  the  upper  section  of  the  Coosa  Ri\er, 
in  Alabama,  a  project  was  adopted  in  1890 
and  modified  in  1892,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-three  locks  and  dams  at 
a  total  cost  of  $5,106,422.  Up  to  June  30, 
1909,  $401,372  had  been  expended,  with 
only  4  per  cer.t.  of  the  project  completed. 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neer Corps  for  1909: 

'*  On  account  of  the  numerous  rapids,  this  part 
of  the  river  has  never  been  navigable.  As  yet, 
no  benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  improve- 
ment and  its  value  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
completion  of  the  entire  system.  Amount 
(estimated)  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
exisdng  project  is  $6,059,913." 

In  short,  at  sucb  an  enormous  cost,  Con- 
gress proposes  to  "improve"  a  stream  upon 
which  nature  never  intended  that  a  boat 
should  ply.     It  seems  as  though  Congress 


ought  at  least  to  limit  its  appropriations  to 
rivers  already  in  existence  and  not  extend 
them  in  an  elTort  to  create  other  rivers  never 
intended  by  nature. 

The  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal,  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  Hennepin  Canal, 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  monuments  of 
the  world  to  legislati\e  folly.  The  object  of 
this  canal  is  to  furnish  a  link  in  a  naviga- 
ble waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi  River  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rock  River  in  Illinois.  The  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1890  made  the  first 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  this 
enormous  undertaking,  and  active  work 
was  begun  in  1892. 

To  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  June  30, 
1909,  $7,401,100  has  been  expended.  The 
prophecies  of  the  promoters  of  this  ambi- 
tious waterway  sound  \ery  much  like  the 
prospectus  of  a  company  formed  to  extract 
gold  from  the  water  of  the  sea.  The  Hon- 
orable Jeremiah  H.  Murphy,  of  Iowa,  was 
a  Member  of  Congress  elected  on  the  cam- 
paign pledge  of  securing  the  construction  of 
this  artificial  waterway.  He  declared  that 
it  would  result  in  an  annual  saving  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  $20,000,000 
a  year.  The  Governor  of  Iowa  at  that  time, 
while  less  optimistic,  was  extremely  generous 
in  his  predictions.  He  placed  the  annual 
saving  at  $15,000,000  a  year. 

At  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  was  Gen- 
eral T.  J.  Henderson,  who  lived  in  the 
Illinois  district  traversed  by  the  proposed 
canal.  He  dominated  that  committee.  The 
canal  was  begun  —  not  because  there  was 
any  widespread  demand  for  it,  but  because 
of  its  influence  upon  his  own  personal  and 
political  welfare. 

The  canal  was  filled  with  water  and  for- 
mally opened  to  navigation  October  24, 1907. 
And  during  the  calendar  year  of  190S  a  total 
of  8,512  lockages  were  made  at  the  thirty 
locks  and  emergency  gate.  Of  the  total 
lockages,  3,478  were  made  for  United  States 
boats  and  5,034  for  commercial  boats; 
720  of  the  lockages  were  made  for  com- 
mercial steamboats  and  689  for  barges. 
The  remainder  were  for  houseboats,  gaso- 
line launches,  and  rowboats. 

Scarcely  less  startling  are  some  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  rivers  where  open- 
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channel  navigation  has  been  secured  by 
government  improvement.  The  Red  Ri\er, 
between  its  mouth  and  Fulton,  Ark.,  a  dis- 
tance of  505  miles,  flows  through  a  fertile 
region  rich  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  The  Government  first 
undertook  its  improvement  in  1828.  Since 
that  time  82,548,377  has  been  expended  on 
this  section  of  the  river.  In  1908,  878,203 
was  expended  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. Yet  the  traffic  on  this  stretch 
of  over  500  miles  for  1908  was  almost  negli- 
gible. Exclusive  of  saw-logs,  the  commerce 
was  made  up  of  6  tons  of  cotton;  300  tons  of 
cotton-seed;  hides  and  skins,  .05  of  a  ton; 
provisions,  6  tons;  grain,  18  tons;  miscel- 
laneous, 511  tons  —  a  grand  total  of  841 
tons.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Government 
expended  893  for  each  ton  of  freight  carried 
on  this  section  of  the  river,  exclusive  of  logs 
and  timber.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
mere  cost  of  maintenance.  Adding  to  this 
interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  improvem.ent,  it  cost  the  Government 
the  incredible  sum  of  8183  per  ton.  Yet, 
despite  the  miserable  showing  of  the  Red 
River,  an  expenditure  of  over  81.928,869  has 
already  been  made  for  impro\"ing  the 
Ouachita  River,  a  tributan-  of  the  Red,  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

The  Arkansas  River,  passing  through 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  and  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  miles  in  length,  has 
received  the  boimty  of  Congress  to  the 
extent  of  $2,476,880.  Yet  in  the  last  year 
its  total  commerce  was  92,455  tons,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  modest  Raccoon 
Creek  of  Xew  Jersey,  upon  which  the  total 
appropriations  to  date  have  been  but 
826,271. 

The  ^lississippi  River,  famed  in  history 
and  tradition,  is  a  notable  object-lesson  for 
the  student  of  American  waterways.  On 
the  entire  river  between  St.  Paul  and  New 
Orleans  the  Government  has  expended 
more  than  890,000,000.  On  the  stretch 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  —  approximately  205 
miles  —  on  which  is  located  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  $12,000,000  has  been  spent. 
And  yet  the  traffic  on  this  section  of  the 
river  has  been  constantly  decreasing.  In 
1880  fourteen  times  as  much  river  freight 
was  received  and  shipped  at  St.  Louis  as 


in    1909.      In    1909    it   amounted   to    but 
374,093  tons. 


Year 
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Tola2  Boats      Total  Tons  Total  Tons  Grand  Total 

Arrived       Freight  Rec'd   Freight  Shipped  Tons 

1880  4,692   1,092,175   1,038,350   2,130,525 

1881  3,951   1,208,430     884,025   2,092,455 

1890  3,201  663,730     617,985  1,281,715 

1891  2,900  592,140  512,930  1,105,070 
1900  2,217  512,010  245,580  757,590 
1909   374,093 

The  United  States  has  spent  more  on  this 
stretch  of  205  miles  of  the  Mississippi  than 
the  central  government  of  Germany  has 
expended  for  improving  the  Rhine  from 
Strasburg  to  the  frontier  of  Holland,  a  dis- 
tance of  355  miles.  Yet  on  this  section  of  the 
Rhine  the  total  tonnage  in  1908  was  approxi- 
mately 40,000,000  tons  as  against  less  than 
375,000  tons  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
United  States  has  spent  more  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  than  any  government  has  ever 
spent  on  any  other  stream  in  the  world. 
And  we  could  take  the  40,000,000  tons  of 
annual  traffic  on  the  Rhine  and  handle  it 
to  better  advantage  on  the  ^Mississippi,  with 
room  for  untold  millions  more.  The  simple 
fact  remains  that  the  Mississippi  to-day 
possesses  the  channel,  but  it  is  not  used. 

The  United  States  has  spent  8339,000,000 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  upon  its  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  during  this  time  the  traffic 
on  the  rivers  has  steadily  declined. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  expen- 
ditures for  our  harbors  do  not  deserve  the 
general  condenmation  which  must  be  visited 
upon  river  or  inland  appropriations.  The 
harbors  have  quite  largely  justified  the 
Federal  largesses  of  which  they  have  been 
the  recipients.  Yet  twice  as  much  money 
has  been  expended  upon  our  rivers  as  upon 
our  harbors. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  it  became  apparent 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
along  the  Missouri  River  that  this  great 
stream  should  be  \itilized  again  for  com- 
merce. There  had  been  a  magnificent 
commerce  upon  it.  To  investors  and  prac- 
tical business  men  it  appeared  likely  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  restore  boat  lines 
and  resume  navigation.  A  company  was 
organized  and  three  boats  were  launched 
to  ply  the  stretch  between  Kansas  City  and 
St.    Louis.     Everything    augured    success. 
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Between  these  two  thriving  cities  the  river 
then,  as  now,  paralleled  a  magnificent 
railroad  tonnage.  To-day  it  ]jarallels  a 
larger  tonnage  of  freight  per  day  than  any 
other  equal  stretch  of  river  in  the  country. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  ambitious  yet 
reasonable  undertaking?  Immediately  the 
railroad  lines  organized  a  powerful  and 
effective  opposition.  They  at  once  re- 
duced their  freight  tarifTs  to  one-third  of 
the  schedule  which  had  former  existed. 
They  even  carried  the  freight  at  almost 
any  price  which  the  shippers  were  willing 
to  pay.  The  result  was  foreordained.  The 
stock  in  the  boat  lines  was  soon  worth  practi- 
cally nothing;  the  boats  were  sold  and  re- 
moved from  the  stream;  competition  ceased  — 
and  the  old  railroad  freight-schedules  were  re- 
stored. And  this  history  has  been  duplicated 
on  practically  every  river  in  the  country. 

Now  an  improvement,  estimated  to  cost 
$3,500,000,  is  j^rojected  for  the  Missouri 
River.  This  will  give  a  permanent  6-foot 
channel  the  year  round.  Some  even  ad\'o- 
cate  a  $20,000,000  improvement.  The 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1910  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  starting 
work,  without  making  it  clear  which  project 
is  to  be  undertaken.  The  business  men  of 
Kansas  City  have  organized  a  corporation 
with  a  capital  stock  of  Sio,ooo,ooo,  of  which 
$1,000,000  has  already  been  subscribed,  to 
operate  boats  on  the  river  to  St.  Louis  and 
intervening  points.  Logically  the  question 
suggests  itself:  will  the  shipping  interests 
again  play  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads? 
Whatever  the  alleged  reasons  may  be  for 
this  improvement  and  whatever  time  may 
demonstrate,  the  real  motive  is  the  regula- 
tion of  railroad  rates  between  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City. 

To  make  river  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  railroad  freight-rates 
is  to  admit  that  the  courts  of  the  country 
and  its  laws  are  so  weak  and  so  inefficient 
that  we  cannot  control  the  railroads. 

Senator  Burton,  the  recognized  authority 
upon  waterway  transportation,  who  has 
made  a  life  study,  not  alone  of  American, 
but  also  of  European  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  who  led  the  fight  on  the  last  "Pork- 
Barrel"  appropriation,  has  offered  two 
suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  waterways 
from  unfair  railroad  competition. 


The  first  is  that  the  interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  be  given  the  power  to 
fix  minimum  railroad-rates  where  water 
competition  exists,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  now  have  the  power  to  determine 
maximum  rates.  An  analogous  system  pre- 
vails in  France,  where  the  railroads  are  com- 
pelled to  charge  20  per  cent.  m,ore  than  boat 
lines  for  transporting  freight  between  com- 
peting points.  The  American  peoj)le  are 
not  prepared  for  such  radical  legislation  as 
that  which  has  maintained  the  prosperity 
of  French  waterways,  but  if  this  suggested 
power  be  conferred  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  it  will  at  least 
prohibit  the  economic  phenomenon  of  rail- 
roads carrying  freight  between  given  points 
at  an  absolute  financial  loss. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  the  rail- 
roads be  forbidden  to  increase  a  rate  when 
it  has  once  been  lowered,  where  the  manifest 
purpose  of  the  reduction  was  to  destroy 
waterway  competition.  This  is  similar  to 
the  system  practised  in  England,  where 
the  railroads  are  not  permitted  to  raise  rates 
once  lowered  except  on  the  approval  of  the 
boards  of  trade.  In  Germany  and  Belgium, 
with  the  states  owning  the  railroads  and 
controlling  the  waterways,  the  railroads 
are  not  permitted  to  carry  certain  coarser 
classes  of  freight  which  lend  themselves 
readily  to  transportation  by  boats. 

But  besides  the  railroad  competition, 
American  rivers  suffer  under  natural  dis- 
advantages. 

Rivers  follow  a  natural  channel  which  is 
fixed.  Railroads  can  be  built  in  any 
direction  connecting  the  metropolis  with 
the  smallest  and  most  inaccessible  hamlet, 
coal  mine,  or  forest.  Branch  lines,  switches, 
and  enormous  terminal  facilities  can  be 
readily  constructed.  The  importance  of 
terminals  is  a  point  generally  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  given  but  superficial 
attention  to  the  question  of  waterways. 
Terminal  values  of  railroad  properties 
o\-ershadow  in  vsdue  the  roadbeds.  Fur- 
ther, freight  can  be  more  readily  transferred 
from  one  railroad  to  another  than  from 
boats  to  railroads.  By  this  is  meant  not 
alone  the  mere  physical  transfer  of  goods, 
but  also  the  through-haul  of  cars  without 
the  necessity  of  breaking  bulk,  and  the 
industrial      organization      which      permits 
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through-billing  over  various  roads,  pro- 
rating, and  the  settlement  of  joint  accounts. 
On  some  of  the  most  important  rivers  of 
the  country  the  oscillation  in  their  levels 
is  so  great  and  so  imcertain  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  establish  suitable 
terminals  or  proper  machinery  for  loading 
and  unloading  boats.  Thus  the  variation 
in  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  is  more  than 
60  feet;  that  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis, 
43.92  feet;  betw'een  ^Memphis  and  Helena, 
Ark.,  54.75  feet;  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  58.98 
feet;  and  at  New  Orleans,  21  feet.  So 
it  is  impossible  to  build  a  terminal  which 
will  at  all  times  accommodate  river  trafiSc 
on  a  stream  ^^'hose  level  is  so  variable  and 
uncertain.  What  may  approximate  the 
level  to-day  will  be  under  water  to-morrow 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  water  on  some 
day  following. 

Another  handicap  under  which  rivers 
naturally  suffer  is  the  fact  that  distances 
traversed  between  terminals  are  usually 
shorter  by  rail.  The  most  notable  example 
of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  on  the  ]Missis- 
sippi,  with  its  riotous  extravagance  of  dis- 
tances. For  example,  by  rail  it  is  only  -396 
miles  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  while 
by  river  the  distance  is  734  miles,  almost 
double.  Between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
the  rail  distance  is  699  miles,  while  the  river 
channel  measures  approximately  1,200  miles. 

If  Congress  should  make  Senator  Bur- 
ton's suggestions  into  law  or  find  some  other 
method  of  protecting  the  water  traffic  from 
unfair  railroad  competition,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  spend  money  upon  the  improvemicnt 
of  those  rivers  whose  natural  conditions  will 
allow  heavy  traffic,  but  not  before  then. 

This  being  done,  a  systematic  plan  of 
improvement  must  be  devised — a  plan 
which  deals  with  rivers  from  source  to  mouth 
as  one  continuous  whole,  and  which  con- 
siders their  value  not  only  for  navigation  but 
for  the  manifold  other  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  put.  First,  the  main  streams  should 
be  improved,  and  then  the  branches;  and 
these  improvements  should  be  confined  to 
cases  where  there  is  promise  of  adequate 
commercial  and  traffic  development.  There 
should  be  no  more  cases  of  6-foot  channels  in 
branch  streams  and  4-foot  channels  in  main 
streams.  There  should  be  a  standard  of 
depth  and  width  of  channel  so  that  one  type 


or  class  of  boats  of  standard  gauge  may  ply 
all  streams,  and  so  that  commerce  may  be 
billed  through  from  various  points  having 
water  communication.  Projects  under- 
taken should  be  pushed  to  rapid  completion. 
DribbHng  appropriations  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  driven  to  the  limbo  of  disrepute. 
President  Taft  has  spoken  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  on  the  vicious  features  of  our 
river  and  harbor  legislation.     He  said: 

"I  do  think  we  have  now  reached  the  time  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  our  waterways 
when  a  new  method  ought  to  be  adopted.  .  .  . 
This  improvement  of  waterways,  the  im- 
provement by  the  irrigation  of  arid  and  sub-arid 
lands,  and  all  this  conservation  of  resources, 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  'pork' 
to  every  part  of  the  country.  Ever}*  measure 
that  is  to  be  taken  up  is  to  be  adopted  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  to  be  useful  to  the  country  at 
large  and  not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  going  to 
send  certain  Congressmen  back  to  Congress,  or 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  going  to  make  a  certain 
part  of  the  country  during  the  expenditure  of 
that  money  prosperous.  .  .  .  The  method 
I  am  in  favor  of  is  this:  That  we  should  take  up 
even.'  comprehensive  project  on  its  merits,  and 
we  should  determine,  by  all  the  means  at  our 
command,  whether  the  country  in  which  that 
project  is  to  be  carried  out  is  so  far  developed 
as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  in 
carr\-ing  out  the  project,  and  whether  the  pro- 
ject will  be  useful  when  done." 

A  decided  step  toward  better  things  would 
be  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  coopera- 
tive improvement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  localities  immediately  ben- 
efited. In  the  first  place,  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  impose  a  tax  on  the 
country  at  large  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
a  restricted  locality.  Worthy  projects  will 
receive  the  financial  indorsement  of  local 
interests.  Unworthy  projects  desen'e  no 
consideration.  Thus  many  "improve- 
ments" now  most  insistently  demanded 
would  not  be  advocated  if  the  localities  inter- 
ested were  taxed  for  a  share  of  the  cost. 
Cities  or  local  boards  of  trade  should  furnish 
adequate  terminals,  warehouses,  and  facili- 
ties for  the  economical  and  scientific  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  freight.  This  method 
of  participation  between  the  central  and 
local  governments  has  been  followed  with 
commendable  results  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.     In  France,  for  example,  the 
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local  interests  involved  are  reciuircd  to  con- 
tribute 50  i)er  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of 
all  inland  waterway  imi)ro\emcnts,  the 
National  Government  furnishing  a  like 
amount.  This  principle  merits  the  flattery 
of  imitation  by  the  United  States.  Let  the 
Government  reserve  its  bounty  for  those 
who  demonstrate  a  desire  and  a  capacity 
to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burden.  A 
modified  form  of  this  theory  has  been  prac- 
tised on  the  lower  Mississippi,  where  the 
states  interested  have  contributed  50  jjer 
cent,  or  more  of  the  cost  of  levees  necessary 
to  protect  the  banks  from  the  ra\-ages  of  the 
stream.  This  practice  should  be  extended 
to  all  waterway  projects. 

But  whatever  the  future  may  suggest,  one 
thing  is  certain  —  the  "Pork-Barrel"  must 


go.  Every  dictate  of  moral  and  j)olitical 
conscience  demands  a  re\olution  in  the  sys- 
tem of  making  river  and  harbor  a[)[)roi)ria- 
tions.  The  whims  of  Congressmen,  the 
political  exigencies  of  certain  districts,  and 
the  selfish  demands  of  local  constituencies 
must  give  way  to  a  scientific  policy  of  im- 
provement. The  j)resent  system  is  based  on 
the  theory  of  j)ri\'ate  spoils  and  sectional 
greed.  The  National  Treasury  should  not 
be  considered  a  clearing-house  for  the  dis- 
charge of  political  obligations.  The  river 
and  harbor  bills  must  not  be  regarded  as  the 
turgid  dividend  from  which  all  parties,  states, 
and  localities  are  licensed  to  draw  their 
tainted  share.  These  bills  must  not  con- 
form to  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the 
electoral  college. 


A  CONGRESSMAN'S  LETTERS 

SHOWING    THE    REASON    WHY    THE    "PORK-BARREL,"    SPECIAL -TARIFF  FAVORS,    AND 
PRIVATE -PENSION   BILLS  BECOME  LAW 

BY 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  author  oj  this  article  has  had  more  than  ten  years'  service  in  the  House  oj 
Representatives.  He  is  a  member  of  several  of  the  most  important  committees  and  has 
the  reputation  0}  ^'getting  things''  for  his  constituency. 


EVERY  Congressman  receives  ap- 
proximately fifty  letters  a  day. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  are 
from  his  constituents.  At  least  nine  of 
every  ten  of  these  are  requests,  and  every 
request  is  for  some  special  favor  for  his 
district  or  for  some  one  in  it,  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  National  Treasury.  All  over  the 
United  States  constituents  regard  their 
Congressmen  as  solicitors  for  their  districts, 
and  not  primarily  as  law-makers  for  the 
nation.  They  want  tariff  protection  for 
their  local  industries,  pensions  for  their 
war  veterans,  and  appropriations  for  their 
rivers  and  harbors  and  for  public  buildings. 


They  send  men  to  Congress  to  get  these 
things,  and  if  one  man  fails  to  get  them 
another  man  who  will  get  them  is  found  to 
take  his  place. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law  is  a  dis- 
tinctly unpopular  measure  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  more  widely 
discussed  and  more  bitterly  criticised  than 
any  legislative  act  for  years,  not  less  among 
my  constituents  than  elsewhere.  Five  great 
industries  produce  practically  the  entire 
wealth  of  my  district.  All  these  industries, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  I  will  not  specify, 
are  beneficiaries  of  "pinnacle"  tariffs. 
When  the  Tariff"  Law  was  under  discussion 
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the  secretar)'  of  a  powerful  and  eminently 
respectable  commercial  association  of  the 
principal  city  in  my  district  wrote  me  the 
following  letter,  dated  May  22,  1909: 

"I  have  been  instructed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  association  to  ad\'ise  you  that 
at  special  meeting  May  20th,  a  resolution,  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
urging  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  have  the  present  tariff  on 
[mentioning  three  of  the  products  of  the  indus- 
tries referred  to]  increased  one  cent  per  pound 
and  the  present  tariff  on  [mentioning  the  other 
two  products]  increased  half  a  cent  per  pound. 
I   wish    to   further    adnse  you  that   we  have 

heard  from  Senator  and   he  informs  us 

that  he  will  take  care  of  this  matter  in  the 
Senate." 

The  tariff  on  two  of  these  highly  pro- 
tected products  was  increased  half  a  cent  a 
pound.  There  was  no  " downward  revision" 
on  any  of  the  other  products  referred  to. 
After  the  Payne- Aldrich  Bill  ^vas  passed 
and  criticism  of  it  became  severe,  the  secre- 
tary of  this  same  association  wrote  me 
again,  under  date  of  March  16,  19 10: 

"It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  association  that  you 
consistently  voted  with  the  House  organization 
on  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill.  This  bill  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  iniquitous  measure  ever 
enacted  by  Congress.  I  am  directed  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  association  to  request 
you  to  explain  by  letter,  at  your  very  earliest 
convenience,  your  reasons  for  joining  with  the 
reactionaries.  No  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  association  until  after  receipt  of  your 
letter." 

I  did  not  reply  to  this  letter.  The 
"incident  was  closed"  when  poHtical  friends 
of  mine  pointed  out  to  the  directorate  of  the 
association  that  a  reply  from  me  w^ould 
necessarily  contain  reference  to  the  increased 
tariffs  (which  I  was  in  part  responsible  for) 
which  this  "most  iniquitous  measure"  gave 
the  products  of  my  own  district. 

I  have  before  me  excerpts  from  two 
editorials,  clipped  from  a  great  "inde- 
pendent" daily  published  in  the  principal 
city  in  my  district.  The  first  was  published 
while  the  schedules  affecting  the  highly 
protected  products  of  my  district  were  being 
considered.     It  reads: 

"The  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of     resolutions     commending     Representative 


■ [myself]  for  his  intelligent  efforts  to  have  an 

increased  tariff  of  half  a  cent  per  pound  placed 
on  [mentioning  two  products  of  my  district]  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  hustling  qualities  of  our 
veteran  Representative." 

The  following  is  an  except  from  the  same 
paper,  published  after  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Law  became  operative  in  its  entirety: 

"The  reactionary  Congressman  has  had  his 
day.     The    progressive    voter    will    soon    have 

his.     Representative [myself],    as    shown 

in  another  column,  is  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative banditti  responsible  for  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  measure." 

The  products  of  my  district  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  "Great  Interests."  Yet 
they  received  increased  protection  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Congressional  representa- 
tives of  my  region  of  country.  These 
Representatives,  myself  among  them,  were 
in  turn  compelled  to  \"ote  with  those  mem- 
bers who  had  assisted  us  in  satisfying  the 
requests  of  our  constituencies,  so  that  they 
might  in  turn  satisfy  their  constituencies. 
With  391  constituencies  fighting  for  advan- 
tages for  their  products,  how  could  the  final 
measure  be  "national"  when  the  "national 
interest"  was  never  considered  by  a  single 
constituency  ?  The  RepresentatiA^e  in  Con- 
gress who  had  failed  to  obey  the  behests  of 
his  constituency  would  have  been  branded 
as  a  traitor  and  would  ha^'e  been  retired  to 
private  life  at  the  first  opportunity.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  single  Representative  in  Con- 
gress can  produce  a  single  communication 
from  his  constituency,  written  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration,  urging  him 
to  consider  the  Tariff  Bill  from  a  non-local 
standpoint  and  without  special  regard  to  the 
products  of  his  district.  Even  the  Southern 
Democratic  members  from  Texas  voted 
for  an  increased  tariff  on  hides,  and  those 
from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  voted  for 
an  increased  tariff  on  lumber. 

As  in  the  tariff,  so  it  is  in  all  other  legis- 
lation. The  dictum  of  the  "constituency" 
to  the  Congressman  is:  "Get  all  you  can 
for  US.^'  There  are  no  restrictions  placed 
on  his  methods  of  getting  it.  The  term 
"Billion-Dollar  Congress"  is  employed  as 
an  indictment  of  legislative  extravagance. 
If  the  Representatives  in  Congress  should 
fulfil  one-tenth  of  the  demands  for  raids 
on  the  National  Treasur}'  made  on  them 
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by  their  constituencies,  we  should  be  a  bank- 
rupt nation  at  the  dose  of  any  single  session. 
The  Pension  Jiill  is  a  good  sample.  The 
approj)riation  for  this  year  is  $155,000,000. 
No  red-blooded  American  begrudges  the 
money  paid  to  fighting-men  who  sufTered 
disability  either  from  wounds  received  in 
battle  or  from  campaign  hardships.  The 
nation  offers  a  home  to  every  old  soldier 
and  has  in  every  way  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  liberality.  But  much  is  heard  about 
"pension  frauds,"  and  the  accusing  fmger 
is  finally  pointed  at  Congress.  Fraudulent 
pension  claims,  it  is  charged,  are  pushed 
through  by  Congressmen,  so  that  they  may 
pose  as  friends  of  the  veterans  and  capture 
the  "old-soldier  vote."  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  not  forced 
se\eral  times  every  week  to  rebuke  some 
constituent  for  attempting  to  enlist  his 
services  in  the  perpetration  of  some  pension 
fraud  —  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  con- 
stituent can  be  reached  by  the  law,  but 
by  plain  fraud  nevertheless.  For  example, 
here  is  a  letter  I  received  from  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  pastor  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  congregation : 

"My  dear  Congressman:    I  received  a  call 

from  James  H. several  days  ago,  and  he 

told  me  that  he  had  received  a  very  unsatis- 
factory letter  from  you  regarding  his  chances 
for  getting  a  pension.  Now,  Congressman, 
while  I  know  he  deserted  during  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  yet  there  must  be  some  way  the 

matter  can  be  covered  up  and be  given  a 

pensionable  status.  He  is  at  present  a  charge 
on  my  congregation.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  get  a  pension.  Why  not  he?  Do 
what  you  can  for  him,  and  oblige." 

Here  is  another  pertaining  to  the  same 
case.     This  is  from  a  prominent  attorney: 

"I  understand  that  you  have  turned  down 

's    request    that    you    try    and    get    him 

on  the  pension  rolls.  I  know  that  he  is  a 
thoroughly  worthless  whelp  and  that  he  deserted 
from  the  army  during  the  war.  That  is  not  the 
point.  He  has  worked  on  the  sympathies  of  some 
influential  people  here  and  it  is  'good  politics'  to 
get  busy.  Uncle  Sam  will  not  miss  the  money 
and  you  have  a  hard  fight  ahead  of  you  here. 
Every  vote  counts,  so  do  what  you  can  for  this 
fellow.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  as  I  promised 
several  parties  to  write  to  you  about  this  matter." 

I    have   hundreds   of   such    letters    filed 
away.     So  has   every   other  Congressman. 


I  have  never  received  but  one  letter  against 
the  granting  of  a  j)cnsion.     It  ran: 

"Dear  Sir:  You  have  ruined  my  life.  I 
was  to  be  married  next  week.  Now  you  have 
gone  and  had  widows'  pensions  raised  to  S30 
per  month.  That  is  a  wilful  temptation  to 
every  woman  who  marries  an  old  soldier  to 
murder  him.  I  am  afraid  now  to  marry  and 
my  life  is  ruined.  Can't  this  law  be  changed? 
No  old  soldier  wants  it.     Please  answer." 

If  the  demands  of  reputable  men  and 
women  made  on  Congressmen  to  get  pen- 
sions for  men  in  no  way  deserving  them 
were  complied  with,  even  in  small  part, 
and  the  pension  laws  could  be  successfully 
evaded,  we  should  have  a  pension-roll  of 
$500,000,000  per  year. 

As  persistent  if  not  so  numerous  as  the 
pension  requests  are  those  for  expenditures 
upon  local  rivers  and  harbors.  Usually 
these  requests  are  not  made  by  letter,  but 
by  delegations  sent  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose.  The  "mud-money"  is  sought 
by  personal  application,  and  the  pressure 
is  consequently  all  the  more  severe.  The 
Congressman  applies  to  the  twenty  mem- 
bers of  this  great  distributing  Committee. 
There  is,  figuratively  speaking,  between 
$50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  on  the  table 
to  be  divided.  The  Committee  divides  it 
so  that  every  one  is  satisfied,  at  least  to  a 
reasonable  extent. 

While  many  harbor  enterprises  and  some 
river  improvements  completed  with  benefit  to 
water-traffic  can  be  credited  to  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  yet  the  national  interest 
has  never  been  considered  paramount  in  the 
distribution  of  the  huge  appropriations.  If 
such  had  been  the  case,  untold  millions 
would  have  been  saved  the  nation  and  our 
rivers  and  harbors  would  to-day  be  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  development.  The 
country  —  in  this  legalized  and  encouraged 
extravagance,  as  in  the  pensions  and  the 
tariff  —  is  paying  tremendous  annual  tribute 
to  local  selfishness. 

This  spirit  of  "get  something"  from  the 
Government  through  your  Congressman 
often  descends  from  Sioo.ooo  river  appro- 
priations to  the  level  of  petty  larceny.  A 
w'ealthy  constituent  of  mine  once  wrote  me: 

"Am  lea\ing  in  a  hurr}'  for  New  York. 
I  am  leaving  an  extra  suit-case  in  the  cloak- 
room at  the  Willard.     I  do  not  expect  to  return 
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this  way,  so  will  you  kindly  'frank'  suit-case 
home  for  me  ?  If  you  have  any  scruples,  fill  it 
with  public  documents.  That  will  make  it 
'official  business.'" 

The  suit-case  is  still  there. 

This  may  be  accepted  as  a  pett}'  act 
evidencing  the  spirit  of  "beating  the  Gov- 
ernment" in  but  a  single  indi^^dual.  It  is 
but  one  of  hundreds.  It  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  same  spirit  which  creates  the  "constit- 
uency interest"  which  is  made  paramount 
to  the  national  interest. 

This  letter  was  received  from  a  man 
whom  I  knew  to  be  but  little  interested  in 
public  afiairs: 

"Will  you  kindly  send  me  copies  of  aU 
government  reports  which  are  handsomely  or 
attractively  bound?" 

An  inquir}^  from  me  as  to  what  he  wanted 
with  books  which  would  aggregate  tons 
in  weight  brought  the  reply  that  he  wanted 
them  for  "  dummies"  to  dress  up  unoccupied 
shelves  in  his  library'. 

Another  request  from  a  then  unknown 
constituent  asked  that  the  writer  be  placed 
on  the  "free  mailing-list"  for  all  public 
documents.  This  would  mean  that  he 
would  receive  several  tons  of  documents 
every  month.  An  investigation  disclosed 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  made  from  waste-paper  pulp. 
His  idea  was  to  have  the  Government  sup- 
ply him  with  "free  raw-materials." 


But  the  question  will  naturally  be  asked: 
Does  not  the  Congressman  stultify  himself 
through  allowing  local  interests  to  affect 
his  attitude  toward  the  national  interest? 
Perhaps  so.  But  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances.  Few  men  come  to  Con- 
gress who  are  not  honestly  fired  with  ambi- 
tion to  do  "something  big"  —  to  become 
actively  and  prominently  identified  with 
some  great  national  movement,  or  to  fight 
through  to  passage  some  great  economic 
reform.  They  soon  become  legislative 
specialists,  and  their  most  intense  thought 
is  dedicated  to  some  particular  measures. 
It  may  take  several  sessions  of  Congress 
before  the  measure  to  which  they  have 
devoted  months  of  study  comes  before  the 
House  with  a  prospect  of  passage.  That 
is  to  be  this  man's  great  work.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  will  submit  to  those  con- 
ditions which  he  would  otherwise  spurn, 
so  that  he  may  satisfy  his  ambition  to 
do  something  really  big  for  his  country? 
His  constituents  are  probably  chiefly 
interested  in  getting  a  new  post-office 
building,  or  something  like  that. 

Until  the  American  people  themselves 
become  more  national  and  less  local,  until 
constituencies  cease  to  regard  their  Con- 
gressmen as  solicitors  at  the  National 
Treasury',  Congress  will  continue  to  enact 
iniquitous  groups  of  local  favors  into  national 
legislation. 


SCHEDULE   I  — THE  COTTON    TARIFF 

HOW  TWO  RHODE-ISL.\XD  ^L\XUFACTURERS.  WITH  SENATOR  ALDRICH'S  HELP,  R.\ISED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  CLOTHING  FOR  THEIR  OWN  PARTICLXAR  BEN'EFIT 

BY 

SA:\IUEL  M.  EVANS 


HERE  are  two  true  stories  of  the  effect 
of  the  new  Cotton  Schedule  upon 
the  people  of  the  countr}'  —  stories 
which  can  be  duplicated  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 


A  census  enumerator  recently  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  modest  but  well-kept 
cottage  in  the  workingmen's  quarter  of 
Cleveland,  O.     A  woman  opened  the  door, 

"The    census    man?     Come    right    into 
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the  kitchen,  and  I'll  talk  to  yon  while  1  am 
finishing  my  morning  work.  Sit  down. 
You  go  back  to  Washington  and  tell  the 
man  that  sent  you  here  that  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  meat  more  than  once  a  day;  that 
my  husband  can't  afford  to  buy  a  new  suit; 
that  the  price  of  stockings  and  underwear 
and  even  sheets  and  i)illow-cases  is  so  high 
that  we  can  hardly  alTord  to  buy  them. 
Tell  him  that  1  have  three  little  girls  in 
school  and  that  ordinary  cotton-goods  costs 
so  much  more  this  year  than  last  year  that 
we  have  to  skinij:)  and  scratch  and  save 
every  penny  to  make  them  look  decent. 
''Now  that  is  all  the  information  you  are 
going  to  get  out  of  me,"  she  panted. 

A  business  man  in  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
has  difficulty  in  securing  ready-made  shirts 
with  long  enough  sleeves,  has  his  shirts 
made  to  order.  Last  month  he  went  to 
his  shirt-maker  and  asked  to  see  the  samples. 
He  wanted  to  duplicate  two  shirts  that  he 
had  had  made  at  the  same  place  last  year. 
The  shirt-maker  told  him  that  they  would 
cost  him  $3  each.  Last  year  he  paid  $2.25 
each  for  the  same  material.  The  shirt- 
maker  explained  that  the  goods  that  he 
wanted  had  a  few  stripes  of  mercerized 
threads  in  it  and  that  this  was  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  the  cost.  All  his  shirt- 
ing material,  he  said,  cost  him  on  an 
average  t,7,^  per  cent,  more  this  year 
than  last  year,  if  it  had  any  mercerized 
threads  in  it;  and,  if  it  had  any  figures 
woven  in  the  piece,  the  advance  in  price 
was  still  sharper. 

These  are  two  actual  cases.  The  cloth 
for  the  children's  dresses  is  made  by  the 
Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company  of  Rhode 
Island,  situated  midway  between  Pawtucket 
and  Providence.  The  cloth  of  which  the 
shirts  were  made  is  manufactured  by  the 
Manville  Company  of  Woonsocket  and 
Manville,  R.  I.  Mr.  James  R.  MacColl  is 
manager  of  the  Lorraine  Company,  and  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Lippitt  is  president  of  the  Alan- 
ville  Company.  The  reason  that  the  price 
of  cotton  cloth  has  gone  up  is  that  these 
two  men  wrote  clauses  into  the  Cotton 
Schedule  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  which 
increased  all  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  and 
laid  a  tax  upon  the  whole  country  for  their 


own    particular    bcnelit    and    the    profit    of 
their  associates. 

WHO    THE   TARIFF-MAKERS   WERE 

This  is  the  story  of  how  they  accomf)lished 
this  feat: 

Messrs.  Lij)pitt  and  MacColl  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.,  are  members  of  the  Arkwright 
Club  of  Boston,  which  contains  in  its  mem- 
bership men  who  practically  control  the 
cotton-yarn  and  cloth  industries  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  a  letter  signed  by 
Messrs.  MacColl  and  Lippitt,  written  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  its  members  own  three- 
fourths  of  the  spindles  of  New  England. 
In  that  club  are  represented  the  powerful 
group  of  mills  owned  by  the  American 
Thread  Company,  the  New  England  Yarn 
Company,  and  the  W^illiam  Whitman  mills. 
These  three  concerns  control  the  cotton- 
yarn  industry  of  the  United  States  and  are 
closely  allied  to  the  other  group  of  mills 
that  control  the  cotton-cloth  industry.  The 
cotton-cloth  mills  are  those  owned  by  six 
families,  which  control  the  cotton-cloth  in- 
dustry of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  group  of  mills 
controlled  by  Clarence  W^hitman,  brother 
of  William.  (William  Whitman  is  the 
author  of  Schedule  K,  the  Wool  Schedule 
of  the  Dingley  Tariff,  which  was  left 
unchanged  in  the  Aldrich  Tariff  and  which 
the  President  characterized  as  "indefen- 
sible.") Among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Rhode  Island  mills,  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacColl.  The  Dingley  Tar- 
iff was,  in  the  main,  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Lippitt,  for  when  it  was  framed  he  was 
allowed  to  put  his  interests  above  those  of 
the  people  of  the  nation  and  write  the 
schedule  on  cotton  cloth  himself.  In  a 
very  frank  statement  made  to  a  committee 
of  manufacturers  and  importers  several 
years  ago,  when  a  decision  of  the  General 
Appraisers  was  in  dispute,  he  said: 

"I  know  that  I  am  right  because  I  wrote 
the  Cotton-Cloth  Schedule  myself." 

W^hen  it  became  evident  that  the  tariff 
was  going  to  be  revised,  Mr.  Lippitt  was 
selected  by  his  brethren  of  the  Arkwright 
Club  to  maintain  the  schedules  that  were 
so  much  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  C.  Minot  Weld,  president  of  the  New 
England  Yarn  Company,  a  member  of  the 
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Arkwright  Club,  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
secured  advances  in  the  duties  on  cotton 
yam  that  prohibited  the  importation  of  any 
yam  by  independent  manufacturers  who 
might  want  to  buy  their  yam  abroad  and 
"buck"  the  Cloth  Trust. 

On  December  i,  1908,  Messrs.  Lippitt 
and  MacColl  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Wash- 
ington. They  testified  that  the  cotton 
manufacturers  did  not  want  an  increase 
in  the  duties  on  cotton  cloth;  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were 
working  out  under  the  Dingley  Law.  Mr. 
Lippitt  said: 

"I  am  not  appearing  here  to  ask  for  an 
increase  in  the  duties  on  the  cloth  clauses  of 
the  Cotton  Schedule.  I  think  that  while  there 
are  importations  going  on  under  them  it  is 
reasonably  regulative  of  the  cotton  trade.  The 
importations  are  not  so  large  that  we  feel 
justified  in  asking  that  the  duties  be  increased, 
but  we  would  not  like  to  see  them  decreased. 
.  .  .  We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  present 
schedule  shall  not  be  materially  changed." 

Of  the  form  of  the  cotton  schedules  Mr. 
Lippitt  declared: 

^' Some  minor  features  are  still  in  controversy 
and  may  need  elucidation." 

This  satisfaction  with  the  Dingley  rates 
was  natural  enough;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mr.  Lippitt  prepared  them  and  they  had 
been  successful  in  prohibiting  any  large 
importation  of  cotton  cloths.  Whether  or 
not  the  "minor  features"  of  which  Mr. 
Lippitt  spoke  would  need  "elucidation" 
depended  upon  whether  or  not  the  courts 
decided  in  favor  of  the  cloth  manufacturers 
in  a  law-suit  then  pending. 

THE    DISTURBING   LAW-SUIT 

In  order  to  imderstand  this  law -suit, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  final  form  of 
the  Payne--\ldrich  Tariff,  it  is  necessar}'  to 
understand  the  outlines  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Law.  Cotton  cloth  was  divided 
roughly  into  classes  according  to  the  number 
of  threads  to  the  square  inch.  The  greater 
the  number  of  threads  in  any  fabric,  the 
finer  its  quality  and  the  higher  the  duty. 
Each  class  was  again  subdivided  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  goods  per  yard.  The 
greater  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth  per 


pound,  in  any  class  of  a  given  number  of 
threads  per  square  inch,  the  finer  the  quality 
of  the  goods  and  the  higher  the  dut}'.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  class  was  divided  into 
unbleached,  bleached,  and  colored  goods. 
Bleached  goods  of  any  given  number  of 
threads  per  square  inch  and  number  of 
yards  per  pound  paid  a  higher  dut>'  than 
tmbleached,  and  the  colored  cotton  cloth 
a  still  higher  duty.  The  whole  theory  of 
this  classification  is  that  finer  goods  are 
more  costly  and  should  pay  a  higher  duty. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  each  class  of 
cotton  goods,  imder  the  general  classification 
according  to  the  number  of  threads,  was 
protected  by  an  ad  valorem  proviso  at  the 
end  of  each  paragraph,  providing  that 
unbleached  goods  of  that  class,  no  matter 
what  the  weight,  if  valued  above  a  certain 
figure,  should  pay  a  duty  not  less  than  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods, 
and  bleached  or  colored  goods  a  higher 
per  cent.  These  ad  valorem  duties  were 
so  arranged  that  they  amounted  to  from  30 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Lippitt's  mills  had  been  manufactur- 
ing a  large  amount  of  cheap  dress-goods 
known  as  madras.  The  shirts  that  the 
Washington  man  bought  were  made  of 
madras.  ^ladras  of  a  cheaper  quality  is 
the  same  sort  of  stuff  that  is  used  for  the 
curtains  at  your  bungalow  window,  with  a 
large,  variegated,  wall-paper  pattern  on  it. 
The  little  figures  in  the  shirt-goods  and  the 
wall-paper  effect  in  the  curtains  are  due  to 
a  little  attachment  on  the  loom  called  the 
Jacquard  attachment.  It  puts  the  extra 
threads  on  the  body  of  the  fabric  and  cuts 
them  off  to  make  the  figures  shown  on  the 
cloth.  The  extra  threads  are  superimposed 
on  the  body  of  the  fabric,  which  is  woven 
of  coarse,  imbleached  cotton  in  the  curtain 
goods. 

Curtain  madras  had  become  increasingly 
popular  in  America  during  the  last  few  years 
and,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  it  was  beginning 
to  be  imported.  It  was  entered  at  the 
custom-house  as  unbleached  goods,  because 
the  body  of  the  fabric  was  unbleached. 
The  count  of  threads  was  determined  by 
the  count  of  threads  in  the  body  of  the  fabric. 
To  give  the  American  manufacturer  pro- 
tection against  importations  of  this  stuff 
still  greater  than  the  protection  in  the  body 
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of  the  Tariff  Law,  the  Dinglcy  Law  con- 
tained a  section  providing  that  cotton  cloth 
"in  which  other  than  ordinary  warp  and  fill- 
ing threads  have  been  introduced  in  the  pro- 
.  cess  of  weaving"  (no  matter  what  the  count 
of  threads  or  weight)  should  pay  an  extra  or 
cumulative  duty  of  one  cent  per  square  yard 
if  valued  at  not  more  than  seven  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  two  cents  a  square  yard  if 
valued  at  more  than  seven  cents. 

And  so,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty, 
this  material  paid  a  duty  of  one  or  two 
cents  per  square  yard  additional,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  the  Arkwright 
Club  decided  that  these  importations  would 
have  to  be  stopped.  And  so  a  suit  was 
brought  against  Rusch  &  Co.,  importers, 
of  New  York,  to  recover  a  higher  duty. 
The  cotton  manufacturers  declared  that 
these  goods  should  be  entered  as  colored 
goods  because  of  the  colored  figures.  Call- 
ing them  colored  would  put  them  in  a 
different  classification  with  a  higher  duty. 

Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers,  decided  against  this 
plea,  declaring  that  the  extra  section  in  the 
Dingley  Law  provided  protection  because 
of  these  extra  threads.  But  Mr.  Lippitt  was 
undaunted.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  de  Vries  later 
changed  his  view  completely.  In  October, 
1907,  the  officials  at  the  Custom-House  in 
New  York  decided  to  class  these  goods 
as  colored  goods.  Two  importers  (Titus 
Blatter  &  Co.,  and  Quaintance  &  Co., 
of  New  York)  entered  a  suit  against  this 
new  decision.  On  March  2,  1908,  Judge 
Hough,  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  decided  that  these 
goods  could  not  be  classed  as  colored. 
"The  Board  decisions  under  review  are 
irreconcilable,"  said  the  Court  in  rendering 
the  decision.  To  the  suggestion  by  the 
manufacturers  that  a  "reasonable  inter- 
pretation" must  be  given  to  the  word 
"colored,"  the  Court  said:  "This  can  only 
mean  that  some  appraiser  shall  look  at 
the  cloth  and  judge  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
sufficiently  colored  with  colored  designs  to  be 
called  'colored  cotton  cloth.'  Such  a  method 
of  decision  does  not  recommend  itself." 

The  question  was  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second  District 
and  argued  before  Judges  Lacombe,  Coxie, 


and  Ward,  Here  again  the  Court  held  that 
the  cloth  could  not  be  classed  as  colored 
and  be  made  to  pay  duty  as  such.  This 
was  on  January  12,  1909,  after  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacCoU  had  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  after 
the  public  hearings  on  the  Tariff  Bill  had 
been  closed. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  Mr.  Lippitt 
had  little  hope  of  winning  there  because 
all  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  hewn  close  to  the  letter  of  the 
Tariff  Acts,  and  no  room  had  been  allowed 
for  "reasonable  interpretations"  of  the 
various  schedules.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  Mr.  Lippitt  to  have  the  "minor  points" 
he  had  spoken  of  "elucidated"  in  the  new 
Tariff  Bill. 

MR.  LIPPITT  WRITES  TO  MR.  PAYNE 

On  January  15,  1909,  three  days  after 
Judge  Lacombe's  decision  was  handed 
down  and  a  week  before  the  decree  was 
entered  by  the  Court,  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacCoU  wrote,  from  Providence,  R.  I., 
their  now  famous  letter  to  Chairman  Payne 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  They  signed  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston. 
The  letter  was  received  by  the  RepubHcans 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  secret  session  framing 
the  bill,  and  it  did  not  appear  in  the  printed 
hearings  published  by  the  Committee. 
Subsequently  some  of  the  "Progressive" 
Senators  found  it  tucked  away  in  a  volume 
labeled  "Appendix"  to  the  hearings.  The 
letter  set  forth  how  Messrs.  MacCoU  and 
Lippitt  desired  to  have  the  minor  points 
elucidated.  They  proposed  that  the  Tariff 
Act  be  amended  in  the  following  particulars : 

"The  terms  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  printed,  or  mercerized,  wherever  used 
in  the  paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  shall  be  held 
to  include  all  cotton  cloth  ha\-ing  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or 
mercerized  thread,  threads,  yarn,  or  yarns  in 
any  part  of  the  fabric  and  all  fabrics  which  have, 
wholly  or  in  part,  prior,  during,  or  subsequent 
to  fabrication,  been  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stai'ned,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized." 

This  paragraph,  of  course,  was  intended 
to  put  all  the  Jacquard-weave  goods  with 
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even  a  colored  thread  under  the  colored 
classification  in  the  new  law,  irrespective  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  what 
their  status  had  been  under  the  Dingley  Law. 
The  next  paragraph  they  suggested  was: 

"The  term  thread  or  threads,  as  used  in  the 
paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  with  reference  to 
cotton  cloth,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  filaments 
of  cotton,  whether  known  as  threads  or  yam 
or  by  any  other  name,  whether  in  the  warp  or 
fining  or  otherivise.  In  determining  the  count 
of  threads  to  the  square  inch  in  cotton  cloth,  all 
the  threads,  ivJiether  ordinary  or  other  than  ordi- 
nary and  whether  clipped  or  undipped,  shall 
he  counted." 

This  section  was  to  raise  the  classification 
of  the  Jacquard-weave  goods  by  increasing 
the  count  of  threads  per  square  inch;  for 
previously  the  appraisers  had  counted  only 
the  threads  in  the  body  of  the  cloth. 

To  make  assurance  trebly  sure,  the  letter 
suggested  a  further  paragraph  providing 
that: 

^^ Cotton  cloth,  mercerized  or  subjected  to  any 
otiier  sitnilar  process,  shall  pay  one  cent  per  square 
yard  additional  cumulative  duty  to  that  therein 
imposed  upon  such  cotton  cloth  wliere  the  same, 
not  so  mercerized,  is  subjected  to  other  similar 
process." 

In  other  words,  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacColl  wanted  the  new  tariff  so  worded 
that,  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  might  be,  Jacquard-woven 
goods  would  have  to  pay  duty  as  colored 
goods;  and  they  added  an  extra  hitch  to  the 
rate  by  the  provision  that  the  superimposed 
threads  of  the  wall-paper  figure  should  be 
counted,  and  they  clinched  the  whole 
matter  by  adding  the  one  cent  a  yard 
cumulative  duty  to  all  cloth  that  had  a 
single  mercerized  thread  in  it. 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  raise  tJtc  duties  on  tlie  entire  Cot- 
ton Cloth  Schedule.  Goods  that  had  previ- 
ously been  entered  as  unbleached  would  ha\c 
to  pay  duty  as  colored  cotton  and  all  figured 
goods  would  be  put  in  a  class  of  a  much 
higher  count  of  threads  where  the  duties 
were  higher. 

Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  suggested 
one  more  amendment  to  the  bill.  There  is 
an  old  paragraph  in  the  Dingley  Law 
providing  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
for     "curtains    and     table-covers."     They 


suggested  that  this  needed  changing  because 
many  tapestries  that  ought  to  be  protected 
under  it  were  being  brought  in  as  cotton 
goods.     And   so   the   addition   was   made. 

"  and  Jacquard-figured  goods,  in  the  piece  or 
otherwise,  suitable  for  use  as  upholstery  goods 
or  as  draperies  or  covers." 

This  would  certainly  protect  Mr.  Lippitt's 
goods  if  the  other  paragraphs  should  not 
be  enacted,  because  dress  goods  are  called 
draperies  by  many  importers  and  tradesmen. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  changes 
suggested  in  the  "curtain  clause"  by  the 
members  of  the  Arkwright  Club  were  for 
the  purposes  of  making  assurance  doubly 
sure  and  of  setting  up  a  straw  man  to  be 
knocked  down  in  case  the  trick  should  be 
discovered  when  the  Tariff  Bill  was  un- 
der discussion  in  Congress.  The  "little 
changes"  suggested  would  have  raised  the 
duties  far  beyond  50  per  cent,  for  Jacquard- 
figured  goods;  but,  if  the  "joker"  were 
discovered,  they  would  have  the  curtain 
clause  to  fall  back  upon;  or  they  could 
offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  in  a  compromise  on 
the  whole  schedule. 

The  letter  from  Prondence  said : 

"The  slight  additional  changes  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  first  paragraph  as  here  presented 
are  simply  designed  to  meet  legal  questions 
which  have  been  brought  up  in  connection  with 
it.  Especial  importance  is  attached  to  the 
second  paragraph  defining  color." 

The  letter  vouchsafes  the  information 
that  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries  approved  the 
"little"  changes  suggested. 

"The  alterations  in  paragraphs  310  and  313," 
it  declared,  "are  substantially  the  same  as 
contained  in  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Marion  de  Vries,  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  so  that  the  language  and  form  have 
his  approval.  .  .  .  They  are  designed  to 
make  clear  some  disputed  points  in  the  present 
act,  and  have  been  drawn  after  consultations 
\\ith  people  experienced  in  the  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  present  act." 

The  letter  adds  naively,  "u'e  iiope  they 
are  worded  so  as  to  effectually  accomplish 
the  object  desired,''''  and  closes  with  an 
appeal  "that  the  rates  of  the  Cotton-Cloth 
Schedule  of  the  Bill  of  1897  shall  not  be 
reduced." 

A  tariff  bill  is  long  and  ver}'  complicated. 
While    they   are   very    important   in    their 
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operation,  the  "minor  points"  suggested  by 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  are  really 
minor  points  if  considered  in  relation  to  the 
bulk  of  the  TarilT  Bill,  It  is  utterly  imj)os- 
sible  for  any  man  to  become  an  expert  in  all 
branches  of  industry  touched  by  the  Tariff 
Law,  and  so  the  Ways  and  Aleans  Com- 
mittee was  necessarily  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  recommendations  made  to  it  by 
those  who  were  supj^osed  to  know.  Con- 
sequently, the  Reiniblicans  of  the  Com- 
mittee swallowed  the  recommendations  of 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  de  Vries  whole,  and 
when  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  it 
contained  the  little  "elucidations"  sub- 
stantially as  Mr.  Lippitt  had  asked,  even 
to  the  provision  concerning  the  Jacquard 
cloths  in  the  curtain  section. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  say  here  that 
practically  no  Jacquard-figured  upholstery 
goods  had  been  imported  into  this  country 
for  years  because  the  duty  was  so  high  that 
these  goods  could  not  enter  and  compete 
with  American  tapestry-goods.  It  was  the 
Jacquard -figured  dress -goods  that  Mr. 
Lippitt  wished  to  prohibit. 

Except  for  these  all-important  "elucida- 
tions," which  seemingly  were  not  understood, 
the  House  Committee  took  the  Arkwright 
Club  at  its  word,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Cotton-Cloth  Schedule  that  are  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  were  not  raised  by 
Mr.  Payne. 

But  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  men  of  a  prying  disposition, 
investigated  the  Cotton  Schedule  and  dis- 
covered the  little  "jokers"  about  the  count- 
ing of  threads  and  the  color  of  the  Jacquard- 
weave  goods,  and  explained  their  findings. 

MR.  PAYNE   DISCOVERS  THAT   HE   IS   FOOLED 

Mr.  Payne  called  a  hurried  meeting  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  declared  that  he 
had  been  fooled  and  that  he  would  stand 
for  no  such  underhand  legislation.  The 
next  day  he  got  up  in  the  House  and  moved 
to  strike  from  the  bill  those  two  provisions 
about  the  counting  of  threads  in  cotton  cloth 
and  giving  a  new  definition  of  "colored, 
mercerized,  etc."     His  motion  prevailed. 

There  was  little  time  for  the  House  to 
debate  the  bill  and  no  one  thought  of  look- 
ing   behind    the    "curtain,    schedule"    for 


another  "joker"  or  of  incpiiring  whether  the 
process  of  mercerization  was  so  expensive 
that  it  needed  a  protection  of  one  cent  per 
scjuare  yard.  So  these  two  jjrovisions  — 
designed  to  secure  the  same  ends  as  those 
taken  from  the  bill  —  were  left  in,  and  in  this 
shape  it  went  over  to  the  Senate.  This 
was  a  half  defeat  for  the  adventurers  from 
the  Arkwright  Club.  But  they  came  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  whence  hails  Senator 
Aldrich,  and  therefore  they  did  not  despair. 
The  House  Bill  passed  on  A])ril  g,  igog, 
and  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate  the  next  day. 
Two  days  later.  Senator  Aldrich  presented 
his  Bill  from  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
did  not  pretend  that  he  had  looked  over  the 
House  Bill  in  those  two  days.  The  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
met  behind  closed  doors  while  the  House 
was  struggling  with  its  bill,  and  various 
manufacturers  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee. No  record  of  what  occured  is 
available  anywhere.  However,  Senator 
Aldrich  stated  later  to  the  Senate  that  no 
cotton-cloth  manufacturers  had  appeared 
before  the  Committee  at  all.  The  Cotton 
Schedule  in  the  Senate  Bill,  he  declared,  had 
been  drawn  by  the  Committee  on  the  advice 
of  the  government  experts  who  were  in 
W'ashington  helping  him.  The  chief  of 
these  was  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  who  came 
from  his  duties  at  the  New  York  Custom- 
House  and  who  stayed  by  the  right  hand  of 
Senator  Aldrich  during  the  fierce  fight  made 
on  the  Tariff  Bill  in  the  Senate. 

THE  "elucidations"  APPEAR  AGAIN 

When  the  Senate  Bill  was  examined,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  fine  hand  had  been  at 
work.  Every  one  of  the  Httle  "jokers" 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Lippitt,  MacColl,  and 
de  Vries,  including  those  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  ad  valorem 
provisos  of  the  Dingley  Law  which  had 
been  left  unchanged  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  been  converted  into 
"specific  duties"  by  Senator  Aldrich,  with 
an  artificial  dividing-line  as  to  the  value 
of  goods. 

Thus  a  piece  of  cloth  falling  in  a  given 
class  according  to  the  number  of  threads 
per  square  inch,  its  weight,  and  its  character 
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as  to  color,  which  would  have  paid  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  Dingley 
Law,  was  required  to  pay  a  specific  duty 
of  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  yard,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  value  per  yard.  Senator 
Aldrich  explained  that  his  specific  duties 
were  not  higher  than  the  ad  valorem  duties 
of  the  Dingley  Law,  but  that  they  had  been 
changed  simply  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  have  an 
inclination  not  to  accept  as  gospel  every  word 
that  falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  these  "Progres- 
sives" got  to  work  with  their  pencils 
and  paper  and  changed  Senator  Aldrich's 
specific  duties  back  to  ad  valorem  duties 
and  compared  them  with  the  Dingley  rates. 
This  process  disclosed  the  fact  that  Senator 
Aldrich's  transformation  had  increased  the 
duty  on  cotton  goods  in  sixty-two  classes 
all  the  way  from  25  to  459.96  per  cent.  It 
was  further  disco^•ered  that  Senator  Aldrich 
had  eliminated  altogether  that  class  of 
goods  counting  less  than  fifty  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  thus  throwing  these  cheap 
goods  into  the  next  highest  class  of  one 
hundred  threads  or  less  to  the  square  inch. 
This  simple  operation  had  the  effect  of  just 
doubling  the  duty  on  the  cheapest  cotton- 
goods  manufactured. 

The  "Progressives"  announced  the 
result  of  their  mathematical  calculations  to 
the  Senate.  A  mighty  howl  went  up. 
Then  Senator  Aldrich  explained  further. 
The  "Progressives,"  he  said,  were  terribly 
mistaken.  Custom-house  experts  had  pre- 
sided at  the  transformation  of  the  ad  valorem 
rates  into  specific  rates  and  there  were  no 
increases.  !Mr.  Marion  de  Vries  (and  Mr. 
Aldrich  referred  to '  him  as  "  Judge  de 
Vries")  had  assured  him  of  this  fact. 

Then  the  "Progressives"  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  to  figure  it  out,  and  their  origi- 
nal results  were  confirmed.  In  only  two 
cases  did  the  Aldrich  duties  agree  with  the 
Dingley  ad  valorem  rates. 

But  Senator  Aldrich  stood  his  ground. 
On  May  4th  he  declared  to  the  Senate: 

"I  expect  before  we  are  through  with  the 
consideration  of  this  schedule  to  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  himself  (Mr.  DoUiver)  that 
these  changes  were  all  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  producer  and  that  there  is  no 
increase  in  the  rates  of  cotton  cloth." 


Senator  Dolliver  had  already  satisfied 
himself  that  the  first  part  of  the  statement 
was  undoubtedly  true,  but  neither  he  nor 
the  public  at  large  has  yet  been  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  second  part. 

Senators  Dolliver  and  La  Follette  sent 
to  New  York  and  got  samples  of  cotton 
goods  that  had  been  appraised  under  both 
the  Dingley  rates  and  the  Aldrich  rates  at 
the  New  York  Custom-House.  They 
showed  graphically  the  increase  in  duties. 
On  mercerized  goods  tJie  duties  were  increased 
on  118  classes  of  cotton  cloth,  or  even  on 
goods  with  a  single  mercerized  thread  in  it. 


THE    "LUXURY 


JOKE 


Then  the  greatest  "joke"  recorded  in  the 
literature  of  the  Cotton  Schedule  was  per- 
petrated. One  day  Senators  found  on 
their  desks  a  book  of  estimates  prepared  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  It 
showed  what  purported  to  be  the  changes 
in  the  Dingley  Law  and  the  revenue  that 
would  be  raised  by  the  Aldrich  Bill.  Before 
every  schedule  in  which  an  increase  had 
been  made,  there  appeared  a  capital  letter 
"L."  Reference  to  the  top  of  the  page 
informed  the  Senators  that  this  meant 
"Luxury-articles  of  voluntary  consumption." 
Reference  to  the  Cotton-Cloth  Schedule 
disclosed  the  fact  that  cotton  cloth  valued 
at  more  than  seven  cents  a  yard  was  a 
"luxury,"  according  to  the  new  standard 
raised  by  Senator  Aldrich!  But  the  "Pro- 
gressive" Senators  laughed  the  "L"  out  of 
court. 

And  then  Senator  Smoot  came  to  the 
front.  He  declared  that  the  Dingley  duties 
had  been  too  absurdly  high  in  some  places 
and  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  simply 
"equalized"  them.  Asked  to  point  out 
where  any  duty  had  been  lowered  in  the 
process  of  equalization,  he  could  refer  to  no 
example.  The  equalization  had  been 
accomplished  by  raising  the  lower  duties 
to  conform  to  those  which  Senator  Smoot 
declared  were  "absurdly  high." 

Meanwhile,  on  May  24th,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  refusing  to 
grant  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  customs 
cases  from  the  New  York  courts,  had  spoken 
the  last  word  in  the  "colored-cloth  cases" 
and  upheld  the  contention  that  a  single 
colored  thread  did  not  give  a  piece  of  cloth 
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place  in  the  colored-cloth  schedule  of  the 
Dinglcy  Law.  With  this  decision  against 
them,  the  last  hope  of  the  venturers  for 
\ictory  in  the  courts  was  gone.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  win  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Aldrich  took  the  lloor  and 
declared  that  the  changes  had  been  put  into 
the  bill  because  of  decisions  of  the  courts 
that  lowered  the  Dingley  duties  on  cotton 
cloth.  The  bill,  he  said,  was  nothing  but  a 
return  to  the  real  Dingley  rates  as  they  had 
existed  before  the  courts  had  "emasculated 
the  law."  A  line  of  decisions  was  cjuotcd  to 
show  this  emasculation,  chief  among  which 
were  the  colored-cloth  decision  of  Judge 
Lacombe  and  a  decision  by  Colonel  Harts- 
home,  formerly  one  of  the  appraisers  in 
New  York,  known  as  "the  etamine 
decision." 

It  was  discovered  that  the  etamine 
decision  had  been  rendered  in  1904  when 
Hartshorne  had  classified  all  Jacquard- 
woven  goods  as  etamines,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  linen  schedule  and  which 
bore  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  He  arrived  at 
this  remarkable  conclusion  by  defining 
etamines  as  "cloth  with  a  hole  in  it."  The 
decision  was  promptly  overruled  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  Harts- 
home  was  afterward  separated  from  the 
service  by  Secretary  Shaw  because,  con- 
trary to  law,  he  was  interested  in  the  linen 
industry. 

In  a  mournful  voice  Senator  Aldrich  told 
the  Senate  that  millions  had  been  lost  to 
the  Government  through  these  decisions. 
Pressed  for  figures,  he  sent  anonymous 
newspaper-clippings  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
had  them  read,  and  finally  brought  forth 
an  affidavit  from  a  subordinate  in  the  New 
York  Custom-House  stating  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  anywhere  from  6  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  goods  imported  into 
New  York  were  madras  goods  and  were 
aflfected  by  the  colored-cloth  decision. 
Senator  Dolliver  got  a  statement  from  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  total  amount 
involved  in  these  cases  was  $55,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  duty  on  this,  which  was  the 
money  in  dispute,  would  have  been  about 
10  per  cent.  Senator  Borah  asked  the 
Treasury  Department  for  information,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
replied  that  about  $400,000  was  involved 


in  the  case.  Senator  Dolliver,  who  had 
become  engrossed  in  the  search  for  accurate 
information,  questioned  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
total  value  of  goods  im(:)orted  in  1907  to 
which  this  decision  aj)j)lied  was  $356,000. 
The  amount  in  dispute  was  5  per  cent,  of 
this,  instead  of  "millions." 

During  all  this  time  Senator  Aldrich  had 
access  to  the  books  of  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom-House. His  force  of  custom-house 
experts  occuj)ied  nearly  an  entire  floor  in 
the  Senate  Office-Building.  He  would  pro- 
duce nothing  from  the  custom-house 
books.  When  other  Senators  tried  to  get 
at  them,  they  found  that,  by  order  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  no  information  could  be  given 
out  about  the  business  of  the  New  York 
Custom-House  to  United  States  Senators, 
Custom-house  officers  were  not  allowed  even 
to  talk  except  by  written  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Senator  La  Follette  secured  per- 
mission to  get  some  information  from  a 
custom-house  official,  but  found  that  the 
man  had  been  specifically  directed  not  to 
divulge  any  accurate  information,  but  to 
give  Senator  La  Follette  simply  the  benefit 
of  his  recollection.  Finally  Senator  Hughes 
looked  up  the  briefs  filed  with  the  Sui)reme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  both  sides  of 
the  colored-cloth  case.  The  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  United  States  (acting  in  this 
case  for  the  manufacturers)  claimed  that 
only  $260,000  was  involved,  and  counsel 
for  the  other  side  (which  won)  declared: 
"We  frankly  believe  that  not  more  than 
$20,000  is  involved  in  the  entire  litigation 
on  this  issue,  or  about  $5,000  a  year. 

And  so,  even  though  the  machinery  of 
the  United  States  Government  had  been  set 
to  prevent  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  getting  information.  Senator 
Aldrich's  millions  flitted  away;  and  then 
the  Rhode  Island  statesman  declared  that 
the  cotton  men  had  not  known  about  these 
decisions  when  Messrs.  MacColl  and  Lippitt 
told  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  they  desired  no  changes  in  the  Cotton 
Schedule.  The  decision  of  Judge  Lacombe 
had  not  yet  been  rendered,  but  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Lippitt  had  been  following  the 
course  of  events  pretty  carefully.  Senator 
La  Follette  wired  to  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  in  New  York  and  found  out  that 
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when  the  appeal  from  Colonel  Hartshome's 
ridiculous  etamine  decision  was  heard  in 
the  court,  the  witnesses  who  upheld  the 
definition  that  an  etamine  was  "cloth  with 
a  hole  in  it"  were  George  N.  Duren,  selling 
agent  of  Lippitt's  mills,  and  J.  R.  MacColl. 

WORKING    IN    THE   DARK 

These  facts  are  set  forth  simply  to  show 
how  well  the  business  of  private-tariff 
making  had  been  planned  by  cutting  off 
in  advance  many  sources  of  aid  from  the 
fighters  for  the  victims.  That  the  United 
States  Senate  should  be  deprived  of  infor- 
mation on  such  an  important  matter  was 
believed  impossible  before  that  time.  But 
private-tariS  makers  always  work  in  the 
dark  as  long  as  possible. 

Senator  Aldrich's  next  defence  of  his 
increases  was  the  cry  that  labor  in  America 
costs  more  in  the  cotton -goods  industries 
than  it  costs  abroad.  Senator  La  Follette 
showed,  by  reference  to  United  States 
Census  Bulletin  93,  that  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  all  cotton-mill  operators  in  the 
L'nited  States  was  $6.47  and  that  the  average 
wage  in  England  per  week  was  $4.68.  It 
was  shown  that  operators  work  longer  hours 
in  this  countr}^,  work  from  six  to  eight 
looms  here,  whereas  they  work  but  two  in 
England,  and  that  the  New  England  mills 
employ  more  women  and  younger  boys  and 
girls  than  are  allowed  to  work  under  the 
more  humane  laws  of  England.  Senator 
La  Follette  finally  showed  that  all  of  the 
cotton  mills  in  New  England,  in  twelve 
years,  had  paid  for  themselves  in  dividends. 
The  talk  of  child-labor  and  profits  silenced 
the    "New   England   Oligarchy." 

THE    SLIGHT   COST   OF   MERCERIZATION 

Then  the  "Progressives"  attacked  the 
mercerization  "  joker."  The  silk-Hke  threads 
that  appear  in  a  large  proportion  of  cotton 
cloth  sold  in  America  are  "mercerized." 
They  are  given  their  gloss  by  a  bath  in 
caustic  soda  —  a  very  inexpensive  process. 
About  79  per  cent,  of  the  yarns  and  cloths 
used  by  the  trade,  that  is,  by  manufacturers 
of  cotton  cloth  —  are  mercerized  or  contain 
mercerized  threads.  The  "Progressives" 
found  out  first  that  this  process  costs  less 
in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world; 
and,   second,    that    it    costs    from    seven- 


hundredths  of  a  cent  to  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  yard  to  mercerize  cotton  goods. 
If  there  are  only  a  few  mercerized  threads 
in  the  piece,  the  cost  is  almost  infinitesimal. 
The  Lippitt-MacCoU-de  \'ries  joker  pro- 
vided an  extra  duty  of  one  cent  a  yard  for 
mercerized  goods  or  goods  that  had  e\en  a 
single  mercerized  thread  in  the  fabric. 

When  Senators  La  Follette  and  DoUiver 
submitted  their  figures  on  the  cost  of  mer- 
cerization, the  second  great  joke  of  the  Cot- 
ton-Cloth Schedule  was  perpetrated.  From 
the  quarters  in  the  Senate  Office- Building 
occupied  by  scores  of  custom-house  clerks, 
telegrams  were  sent  wildly  to  many  cotton- 
cloth  manufacturers  pleading  for  figures 
on  the  cost  of  mercerization.  "Tell  me 
what  my  bill  means,"  was  the  appeal  of 
Senator  Aldrich.  When  the  figures  came 
in  they  were  not  diflferent  from  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  "Progressives,"  and  Senator 
Aldrich  did  not  present  them  to  the  Senate. 

Then  Insurgent  Senators  attacked  the 
"curtain  clause."  They  drew  the  teeth 
of  that  "joker"  by  fimiting  the  appHcation 
of  the  50  per  cent,  duty  strictly  to  tapestry 
goods.  Their  hard  fight  also  resulted  in 
knocking  out  the  "jokers"  permitting  a 
single  thread  to  determine  the  color  or 
mercerization  of  the  goods.  The  other 
provisions  for  the  counting  of  threads  and 
the  extra  duty  on  mercerized  cloth  remained 
in  the  bill. 

TREACHERY  IN  CONFERENCE 

But  Messrs.  MacColl  and  Lippitt  had 
declared  that  the  color  provision  was 
"especially  important."  This  "joker^'  had 
been  rejected  in  iJie  Senate  and  in  tlie  House. 
But  iviien  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  it  contained  the  "joker.^^ 
The  conferees  had  violated  the  trust  imposed 
in  them  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  had  thwarted  the  will  of  Congress. 

That  Httle  "joker"  could  not  have  secured 
enough  votes  in  either  House  to  make  a 
respectable  showing.  After  it  had  been 
placed  back  in  the  bill  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  the  only  way  it  could  be  ehmi- 
nated  was  to  defeat  the  whole  measure,  and 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  were  able  to 
report  to  their  club  members  that  they  had 
successfully  carried  through  their  scheme 
to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
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inoreasc  their  own  profits.  Throu.uh  their 
little  "elucidation  clauses,"  the  schedules 
on  cotton  cloth  were  uniformly  raised,  in 
some  cases  several  hundred  jier  cent,  over 
the  old  rate. 

Messrs.  Lipi)itl  and  MacColl  had  another 
reason  for  rejoicing.  They  had  accom- 
plished apparently  even  more  than  they  had 
set    out    to    do.     A    Customs    Court    was 


established.  It  was  explained  tiiat  ordinary 
judges  do  not  know  the  fme  ])oints  of  tariff 
legislation  and  that  a  s[)ecial  court  is  needed 
to  "elucidate"  the  law.  Mr.  Marion  de 
Vries  is  now  a  member  of  that  court.  He 
will  not  in  the  future  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  having  it  recorded  that  his  decisions  are 
"irreconcilable."  The  C'ustoms  Court  is 
the  court  of  last  appeal  in  tariff  cases. 


WHY  250,000  CHILDREN  QUIT  SCHOOL 

THE  YEARLY  ARMY  THAT   DROPS  OUT  OF  LL\E  -  STANDARDS 
TOO  HIGH  AND  TEACHING  TOO  Dl^LL 

BY 

LUTHER  H.  GULICK,  m.d. 

(director,    department   of   child   hygiene,    RUSSELL  SAGE   FOUNDATION^ 
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LAST  June  an  army  of  250,000  boys 
and  girls,  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  years  old,  marched  from  the 
city  public-schools  of  America,  proudly 
bearing  the  e\idence  of  having  completed 
successfully  the  eight  years  of  study.  Dur- 
ing" that  month  and  the  months  preceding 
there  dropped  from  the  ranks  another  army 
of  250,000  children  who  had  failed  of  gradu- 
ation. They  were  of  about  equal  age  and 
had  spent  about  the  same  length  of  time  in 
school  as  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates. 
The  larger  fraction  of  this  250,000  educa- 
tional failures  had  completed  only  six  of  the 
eight  years  in  the  course  of  study. 

This  is  our  great  educational  problem. 
It  transcends  in  importance  all  questions 
as  to  the   method   and  scope,  content  or 

Note. —  Three  years  ago  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  commissioned  Dr.  Gulick  and 
Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  to  collect  the  facts 
about  children  who  quit  school.  Including 
data  supplied  by  Superintendent  Maxwell,  0} 
New  York  City,  tJie  records  of  40,000  chil- 
^dren  in  250  cities  were  examined.  The  con- 
clusions readied  are  set  forth  in  this  article. 
The  Editors. 


intent,  for  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
children  to  attend  school. 

The  whole  theory  of  democracy  is  built 
on  the  assumption  that  the  voters  shall  be 
intelligent.  The  last  two  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  contain  the  studies  basal 
to  intelligent  citizenship  —  United  States 
history,  civics,  commercial  geography,  etc. 

Our  school  systems  ha\'e  accomplished  the 
first  task  gi\-en  to  them.  They  have  in  less 
than  a  century  reached  the  point  where  all 
the  pupils  do  actually  get  a  working-knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  an  intelligent 
life,  namely,  the  ability  to  read  the  daily 
papers,  to  write,  to  do  such  operations  wnth 
figures  as  are  invohed  in  daily  financial 
transactions.  This  has  never  been  done 
before  in  the  histor}'  of  the  world.  Here- 
tofore the  bulk  of  the  world  got  what  edu- 
cation it  secured  in  the  home.  In  a  single 
century  the  w^orld  has  developed  a  social 
instrument  w^hich  actually  does  this  fun- 
damental and  world-changing  thing  —  that 
is,  puts  the  "three  R's "  into  the  possession 
of  all. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  making  a 
new  demand  of  our  schools  The  j^upils 
must  learn  the  fundamental  facts  necessary 
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to  intelligent  citizenship.  Because  of  the 
decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system  we  may 
have  to  include  vocational  training  in  the 
schools;  but,  whether  this  is  to  come  or  not, 
it  is  necessary  for  all  to  become  intelligent 
citizens. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  course  are  by  all 
odds  the  most  valuable  years.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  first  years  are  but  preparatory 
to  the  last  two  years.  During  the  first 
years  the  pupil  has  been  mainly  acquiring  the 
tools  of  education.  During  the  last  two 
years  he  learns  more  about  applying  these 
tools  than  he  does  during  the  whole  first  six 
years.  In  such  subjects  as  commercial 
geography  he  will  light  upon  the  activities 
of  all  our  people.  The  study  of  how  our 
country  is  governed  —  ci\ics  —  is  basal  to 
intelligent  citizenship.  The  study  of  United 
States  history  has  been  parenthetical  and 
inadequate  during  the  preceding  years. 
During  the  last  two  years  it  is  comprehensive 
and  consecutive.  This  tragedy,  therefore, 
of  the  bulk  of  the  children  who  fail  of  grad- 
uation is  that  they  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing no  more  than  the  first  six  years  of  the 
course. 

How,  then,  may  we  save  this  army  of 
250,000  children  who  drop  out  of  school  with- 
out completing  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course?  I  use  the  word  "save"  deliber- 
ately, for  a  large  fraction  of  these  250,000 
children  drop  out  of  school  because  they 
have  failed.  They  are  humihated,  their 
confidence  in  their  own  ability  is  destroyed, 
and  the  soul-destroying  conviction  is  ground 
into  them  that  they  are  "failures,"  "stupid." 
"dumb,"  or  "backward." 

My  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  non-tech- 
nical business  man  who  discovers  that  his 
factory  is  finishing  up  only  50  per  cent,  of 
its  raw  material.  He  wants  to  know  what 
is  the  matter,  and  particularly  how  to  stop 
this  50  per  cent,  of  loss. 

This  article  is  written  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  at  least  four  great  underlying 
sources  of  loss  which  belong  in  varying 
degrees  to  all  the  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  both  urban  and  rural,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  It  is  true  that  the 
problem  of  the  rural  schools  is  different 
from  the  problem  of  the  city  schools,  that  the 
standards  of  the  licensing  of  teachers  varies 
grcady  in  the  different  states,  that  the  general 


intelligence  in  different  communities  varies 
considerably,  that  the  courses  of  study  are 
widely  \-ariant,  and  that  there  are  many 
other  factors  which  render  the  problem 
complex. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  however, 
there  appear  to  be  at  least  four  great  sources 
of  loss: 

(i)  Losses  jrom  the  ranks,  due  to  the  lack 
0}  adjiistmeni  between  tJie  length  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  and  the  length  of  tJie  school 
course. 

(2)  Losses  due  to  preventable  ill-health 
or  to  removable  physical  defects. 

(3)  Losses  due  to  irregular  scJwol  attend- 
ance. 

(4)  Losses  due  to  the  fact  tJmt  the  courses 
of  study  are  either  too  difficidt  or  not  adapted 
to  tJte  average  pupil.  The  school  machinery 
is  such  tliat  every  facility  is  given  children 
to  go  more  slowly  titan  the  average,  and  but 
little  opportunity  to  go  faster  than  the  average. 

I  take  these  up  seriatim: 

SIX-YE.\R  LAWS  WITH  EIGHT- YEAR  COURSES 

In  most  of  the  states  the  law  requires  six 
years  or  less  of  school  attendance,  and  yet 
the  elementary  course  in  most  American 
states  involves  eight  grades  with  a  year 
apiece.  So  we  have  a  six-year  law  with  an 
eight-year  school.  In  several  states  the  law 
appears  to  require  eight  years,  but  in  reahty 
demands  only  six.  For  example,  in  IMassa- 
chusetts  the  law  requires  the  child  to  attend 
school  from  the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen,  but 
excuses  him  at  fourteen  if  he  has  regular 
employment  at  home  or  elsewhere.  The 
states  demanding  eight  full  years  of  school- 
ing are  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Washington. 

There  are  two  factors  basal  to  the  length 
of  the  elementary  school  course.  Upon 
these  facts  the  duration  of  the  compulsory 
education  period  should  be  established. 
These  are  y^i)  at  what  age  is  it  best  that  a 
child  should  enter  school  ?  and  (2)  at  what 
age  should  pupils  graduate  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  ? 

Under  existing  conditions  it  appears  that, 
on  the  average,  children  who  enter  school  at 
six  or  seven  do  better  for  themselves  and 
the  school  than  those  who  enter  at  any  other 
age.     We  have  long  been  told  that  children 
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who  enter  school  at  eight  would  be  advanced 
enough  mentally  soon  to  catch  uj)  with,  if 
not  to  pass,  those  who  enter  at  six.  I'he 
study  of  40,000  children's  records  by  my 
associate,  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  all  the  data  in  these 
articles,  does  not  support  this  claim.  Chil- 
dren who  enter  at  eight  or  nine  do  pro- 
gress faster  than  those  who  enter  at  six  or 
seven,  but  not  enough  faster  to  make  up  for 
their  handicap.  More  children  graduate 
who  enter  at  six  and  seven  than  who  enter 
at  eight  and  nine.  Under  present  conditions, 
then,  children  should  begin  school  when 
they  are  six  or  seven  years  old. 

Children  should  graduate  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  A  change  ought  to  and  does  come 
over  children  at  that  time  which  demands 
a  less  maternalistic  environment  than  that  of 
the  elementary  school.  They  are  gripped  by 
a  new  spirit  of  energy  and  independence 
which  demands  either  the  larger  liberty  of 
the  high-school  or  the  obligations  of  business. 
Even  the  best  of  children  are  restless  and 
unsuited  in  the  elementary  school  after 
fourteen.  With  a  wonderful  uniformity  the 
average  age  of  leaving  school  ranges  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  all  over  the  country.  This 
is  true  whether  they  have  graduated  or  not, 
whether  they  are  native-bom  or  foreign-born, 
white  or  black,  whether  the  course  of  study 
is  easy  or  hard,  or  even  whether  the  teachers 
and  teaching  equipment  are  good  or  bad. 

It  is  a  great  biological  fact  which  we  are 
dealing  with.  When  the  wings  of  the 
nestling  are  grown  it  leaves  the  nest.  The 
same  kind  of  force  drives  children  out  of 
the  elementary  school  soon  after  they  are 
fourteen.  The  elementary  form  of  school 
is  suited  to  children  but  not  to  adolescents. 
This  is  the  first  reason  why  children  drop 
out  of  school  at  fourteen,  no  matter  in  what 
grade  or  part  of  the  country  they  are. 

The  first  thing  that  w^e  need,  then,  is  a 
compulsory-attendance  law,  "without  '^  joker s^^ 
or  exceptions,  which  shall  require  children  to 
begin  school  at  six  or  seven  and  stay  in  school 
for  eigJit  years. 

WHY   CHILDREN   LEAVE    SCHOOL 

Why  do  half  of  the  children  drop  out  of 
school  before  graduating  ?  Sixteen  per  cent, 
of  all  who  drop  out  do  so  because  of  ill- 
health;  and  those  who  have  physical  de- 
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facts,  such  as  poor  hearing,  poor  seeing, 
hypertrophied  tonsils,  adenoids,  or  decayed 
teeth,  j)rogress  through  school  g  per  cent, 
more  slowly  than  children  who  are  not  so 
handicaj)ped. 

Suppose  that  a  child  is  somewhat  deaf  and 
so  does  not  learn  enough  of  what  is  going 
on  to  do  well.  He  fails  and  has  to  repeat 
the  first  grade.  After  it  is  discovered  that 
he  is  deaf,  a  seat  in  the  front  row  is  always 
given  him.  He  makes  no  more  failures. 
He  entered  school  at  seven,  at  nine  he 
entered  the  second  grade,  at  ten  the  third, 
at  eleven  the  fourth,  at  twelve  the  fifth,  and 
at  thirteen  the  sixth.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  about  the  general  truth  of  these 
figures.  The  chances  are  good  that  this 
boy  will  drop  out  of  school.  If  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  school-officer  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  boy  is  already  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  that  he  will  drop  out  on  his  fourteenth 
birthday  anyway  without  completing  the 
year.  The  result  is  that  he  is  out  either 
then  or  on  his  fourteenth  birthday.  He 
reasons  that  he  cannot  hope  to  graduate, 
for  that  will  take  him  till  he  is  sixteen,  so 
he  had  better  drop  out  at  once. 

Medical  inspection  as  already  carried  on 
in  many  places  will  detect  all  these  cases 
before  they  have  failed,  and  an  efficient 
"follow-up"  system  will  see  that  the  defects 
are  removed.  It  is  wasteful  to  the  state 
and  inhuman  to  the  child  to  have  his  pro- 
gress in  school  blocked  because  he  has  some 
removable  defect  that  prevents  his  seeing, 
hearing,  breathing,  or  chewing.  Children 
with  bad  teeth  are,  on  an  average,  six  months 
behind  those  in  school  with  good  teeth. 
Purely  on  the  basis  of  economy,  it  is  cheaper 
to  have  the  teeth  of  these  children  filled  than 
it  is  to  pay  for  the  extra  six  months'  instruc- 
tion or  to  have  the  children  drop  out  of 
school  with  a  year  less  of  education  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  had. 

Now  about  the  16  per  cent,  who  drop  out 
because  of  ill-health.  Adequate  attention 
to  a  few  simple  matters  wnll  remove  most 
of  this. 

(i)  Medical  inspection  can  stop  the  school's 
being  a  means  of  spreading  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria. 

(2)  No  matter  what  the  system  or  lack  of 
system  of  vendlation,  every  window  in  the 
building  could   be   opened  for   three   minutes 
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every  period,  or  at  most  every  hour.  During 
this  time  the  pupils  should  march  around,  sing, 
dance,  and  do  exercises.  Change  of  tem- 
perature is  as  important  as  purity  of  air,  and 
mo\'ing  around  every  little  while  is  essential 
to  good  work.  The  method  of  opening  the 
windows  and  taking  exercise  all  at  once  avoids 
disturbing  the  balance  of  circulation  in  a  pres- 
sure system  of  ventilation,  and  avoids  the  e\'il 
of  noise. 

(3)  The  building  and  pupils  must  be  clean. 
Send  the  children  home  if  they  smell,  and  clean 
the  building  by  the  vacuum  system.  In  most 
schools  a  cloud  of  dust  rises  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor  when  the  children  run  or  dance 
on  it.  No  wonder  that  they  have  colds.  The 
school-building  could  and  should  be  as  clean 
as  a  hospital,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  These 
three  steps  N^ill  largely  prevent  losses  from 
illness. 

Here  are  two  largely  preventable  leaks 
in  our  school  systems : 

(i)  About  16  per  ceiit.  0}  those  wJw  drop 
out  do  so  because  0}  ill  Jiealth. 

(2)  Tlwse  having  removable  physical  de- 
lects make  9  per  cent,  slower  progress  than 
they  should. 

TO    STOP   THE  LEAKAGE 

Another  great  leak  in  our  school  systems 
is  due  to  intermittent  attendance.  The 
facts  found  by  studying  the  records  of  all 
American  cities  which  give  in  detail  informa- 
tion about  the  regularity  of  attendance  of 
their  school-children,  are  the  following: 

Three  children  out  of  four  attend  school 
regularly,  that  is,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  time.  One  child  out  of  four  attends 
school  irregularly,  that  is,  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  school  year.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  child  can  master  the  work 
of  a  grade  well  enough  to  be  promoted  in 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

London,  England,  and  a  good  many 
American  smaller  cities  have  almost  stopped 
this  leak  in  the  school  system.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  two  steps  efhciently  taken : 

(i)  A  school  census  which  accurately  locates 
every  child  of  school  age  in  the  community. 

(2)  Adequately  administered  school  laws,  so 
that  all  who  are  not  in  school  are  immediately 
followed  up. 

There  are  at  present  many  children  who  do 
not  go  to  school  simply  because  the  city  has 
no    knowledge    of    their    existence.     They 


have  never  been  registered  in  school.  A 
child  moves  to  another  part  of  the  city,  takes 
his  transfer  slip,  and  it  may  be  a  month 
before  he  appears  at  the  new  school.  Many 
children  stay  away  from  school  for  a  month 
or  so  after  school  has  begun;  many  drop  out 
a  week  or  two  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  do  not  come  back  till  a  week  or  two 
after.  Many,  especially  boys,  drop  out  late 
in  May  or  early  in  June. 

Prompt  following  up  of  these  cases  in 
communities  where  it  has  been  tried  always 
results  in  estabhshing  the  habit  of  regular 
attendance  the  whole  school  year.  Every 
child  who  is  not  keeping  up  because  of 
intermittent  attendance  or  any  other  cause 
tends  to  hold  the  entire  class  back  and  to 
absorb  an  undue  proportion  of  the  time  of 
the  teacher. 

"high  standards"  too  high 

At  present  our  courses  of  study  are  not 
fitted  to  the  abilities  of  the  average  pupil, 
but  to  those  of  the  unusually  bright  one. 
In  an  investigation  in  Xew  York  City  it  w^as 
found  that  for  every  child  making  rapid 
progress  through  the  grades  there  were 
eight  who  made  slow  progress.  Last  year, 
in  a  Massachusetts  city,  for  every  one  making 
rapid  progress  there  were  twenty-one  mak- 
ing slow  progress.  In  a  large  city  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  slow  pupils  are  fourteen  times 
as  numerous  as  the  rapid  ones.  In  live 
other  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
the  slow  pupils  are  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  times  as  numerous  as  the  rapid 
ones.  The  condition  is  general  if  not  uni- 
versal. It  is  probably  a  most  conservati\e 
statement  to  say  that  in  the  average  city 
there  are  at  least  ten  times  as  many  children 
making  slow  progress  as  there  are  making 
rapid  progress. 

I  know  that  the  difficulty  in  making  up  a 
grade  once  lost  lies  not  mainly  in  the  course 
of  study  but  in  our  lack  of  school  machinery 
adapted  to  help  the  pupil  to  regain  a  lost 
grade  or  to  gain  a  grade.  But  the  large 
number  who  lose  grades  shows  that  the 
course  of  study  or  the  promotion  conditions 
must  be  changed.  The  essential  and  the 
only  essential  condition  for  promotion  should 
be  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  will  permit  of  the  next  grade  being 
understood.     This  involves  in  most  years 
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only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  work  covered. 
Arithmetic  is  almost  the  only  subject  that 
is  so  consecuti\e  that  one  year's  work  abso- 
lutely depends  on  that  of  the  |)revious  year. 
And  even  here  the  essentials  are  addition, 
subtraction,  multii)lication,  division,  frac- 
tions, and  ])ercentage.  It  is  less  expensive 
and  more  humane  to  give  special  help  to  a 
child  that  he  may  be  promoted  than  it  is  to 
degrade  him  with  all  the  loss  to  the 
indi\idual,  the  school,  and  the  community 
which  is  involved. 

The  objection  raised  is  that  this  means 
lowering  the  standards.  A  high  standard  is 
one  which  secures  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive and  successful  work  from  the  pupil. 
Those  standards  are  vicious  and  low  wliich 
promote  failure  and  discouragement.  I 
know  one  teacher  who  for  years  has  "  failed" 
over  half  of  each  successive  class  by  so-called 
"high  standards."  That  woman  is  respon- 
sible for  the  termination  of  the  school-career 
of  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  average 
up  well  both  in  effort  and  mental  power. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  standard.  A  man 
teaching  boys  to  jump,  who  should  put  the 
stick  at  such  a  height  that  a  considerable 
number  failed  and  stopped  trying,  would 
not  be  regarded  as  maintaining  high  stand- 
ards. It  is  his  business  to  teach  boys  to 
jump  —  not  to  discourage  them  so  that 
they  will  leave  the  field. 

This  army  of  failure,  consisting  of  the 
250,000  children  who  each  year  leave  our 
city  schools,  having  failed  of  graduation, 
may  be  largely  recruited  into  the  army  of  suc- 
cess, those  who  graduate,  by  four  measures: 

(i)  Having  a  genuine  eight-year  compulsory 
school  law  for  the  eight-year  school. 

(2)  Having  medical  inspection  of  school- 
children with  adequate  "follow-up"  work  by 
school  nurses  or  teachers.  This  brings  the 
rate  of  progress  of  the  children  having  defects 
up  to  the  normal.  Adequate  hygienic  super- 
vision of  the  school  and  its  work  largely  does 
away  with  the  16  per  cent,  of  those  who  drop 
out  because  of  ill  health. 

(3)  A  complete  school  census  and  an  ade- 
quate administration  of  attendance-officers  cut 
down  all  failures  due  to  the  fact  that  25  per  cent, 
of  the  children  now  attend  school  but  three- 
quarters  of  the  time. 

(4)  The  course  of  study  and  school  machinery 
must  be  so  adapted  to  the  average  that  as  many 
will  go  faster  as  go  slower  than  the  mass. 


In  a  school  system  with  1,000  pujjils  enter- 
ing each  year  and  83  per  cent,  promoted 
each  year,  there  will  be  830  who  complete 
the  first  grade  in  one  year;  of  this  number, 
689  will  go  through  the  second  grade  in  one 
year,  572  the  third,  475  the  fourth,  393  the 
fifth,  326  the  sixth,  271  the  seventh,  and 
225  will  graduate  without  having  failed. 
A  few  will  go  faster  than  this,  and  about  250 
will  keej)  on  in  spite  of  one  or  more  years 
of  failure,  so  that  e\'entually  about  500  will 
be  graduated  each  year.  These  are  the 
present  conditions  in  American  city  schools. 
In  those  systems  that  have  changed  these 
promotion  rates  to  95  per  cent,  or  better, 
the  figures  are  as  follows : 

950  complete  the  first  year  without  failure. 
903  complete  the  second  year  without  failure. 
858  complete  the  third  year  without  failure. 
815  complete  the  fourth  year  without  failure. 
774  complete  the  fifth  year  without  failure. 
735  complete  the  sixth  year  without  failure. 
698  complete  the  seventh  year  without  failure. 
663  complete  the  course  without  failure. 

And  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  those  who  continue  in  spite  of  having 
failed  only  once  in  their  course  will  never- 
theless graduate.  This  will  give  a  total  of 
941  —  that  is,  94  per  cent. 

These  four  measures  do  not  increase  the 
total  expenditure  for  instruction  in  any 
respect.  They  decrease,  not  increase,  the 
number  of  children  in  school  at  any  one  time, 
for  children  are  promoted  and  graduated 
promptly.  They  give  94  per  cent,  of  the 
children  the  important  studies  in  the  two 
upper  years  of  the  course,  while  at  present 
only  one-half  of  the  children  get  these 
studies. 

These  measures  stop  the  "blocking"  in 
the  lower  grades,  raise  the  health  and 
efficiency  standards  of  the  whole  body  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  tend  to  establish 
the  habit  of  success  rather  than  the  habit 
of  failure  in  the  pupils.  This  is  of  greater 
importance  than  anything  in  the  course  of 
study.  It  sends  the  children  out  into  the 
world  with  hope  rather  than  with  discour- 
agement. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  result,  the  con- 
version of  the  army  of  failure  into  an  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  success,  is  the  second 
great  achievement  of  the  American  city 
schools. 
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IT  HAPPENED  after  I  had  read  many 
books  and  listened  to  the  lectures  of 
many  teachers  who  had  disappointed 
me  in  the  breadth  of  their  prejudices  and 
in  the  confusion  of  their  issues,  that  I  came 
across  William  Graham  Sumner.  I  heard 
him  once  and  knew  that  I  had  found  a 
great  philosopher.  Forthwith  I  dropped 
much  work  of  other  men  and  spent  in  three 
years  four  hundred  hours  in  his  classrooms 
and  many  hours  in  conversation  with  him 
at  his  house.  He  was  the  most  honest  man 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  His  understanding 
of  the  great  questions  of  this  world  was  the 
wisest  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  follow. 
In  all  his  teachings  and  conversation  I 
never  found  the  slightest  trace  of  an  influ- 
ence which  would  discolor  his  presentation 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth.  Because  he  loved  truth  and 
hunted  knowledge  with  wisdom,  he  was  the 
Socrates  to  whom  men  listened  with  respect. 

Many  times  I  have  met  him  alone,  both 
at  his  classroom  and  at  his  house,  in  the  hour 
before  he  was  accustomed  to  begin  his 
evening  reading,  and  I  have  asked  him,  as 
the  tw'ilight  deepened,  how  he  thought  upon 
great  questions. 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thought 
now;  for  I  saw  that  here  was  a  man  who 
had  read  —  with  honest  search  for  truth 
for  fifty  years  —  almost  ever}^thing  written 
regarding  man's  place  in  nature;  and  the 
final  fruits  of  all  this  thinking  I  was  eager 
to  achieve.  Therefore,  on  each  occasion, 
I  brought  up  a  new  problem,  and  he  told 
me  what  he  thought.  Sometimes  he  talked 
on  such  subjects  as  Christ,  Buddha,  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  life  beyond;    and  at 


other  times  he  discussed  marriage,  univer- 
sities, democracies,  republics,  graft,  and 
men.  Most  interesting  was  his  estimate 
of  great  men,  both  hving  and  dead. 

"Who,"  I  once  asked,  "are  the  three 
greatest  men  of  to-day?"  His  reply  was 
something  like  this:  "If  you  wish  me  to 
select  them  according  to  their  power  for 
good  for  the  next  generation,  I  should  say 
Rockefeller,  Edison,  and  Carnegie.  Their 
power  for  good  depends  upon  the  vast 
resources  which  these  men  control.  Rocke- 
feller and  Carnegie  are  able  to  initiate  vast 
institutions  which  by  a  slow  process  of  evo- 
lution would  require  centuries  to  develop. 
Edison  represents  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  human  brain  pitted  against  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  He  has  produced, 
by  invention,  wealth  greater  than  we  can 
hope  to  measure. 

"  Next  to  him.  Rockefeller  has  produced, 
by  an  inventive  genius  directed  in  the 
human  field  rather  than  against  nature, 
incalculable  wealth  by  controlling  men, 
perfecting  organization,  and  eliminating 
waste,  which  is  the  sole  direction  of  progress, 
Carnegie  is  in  a  measure  the  accident  of  a 
combination  of  aggressive  acquisitiveness, 
tariff  privilege,  and  a  rich  environment. 
But  Edison  has  created  wealth  by  invention 
just  as  Rockefeller  has  created  wealth  by 
method.  Society  should  strive  to  make 
thousands  of  Edisons  possible.  Who  knows 
how  many  Edisons  have  not  developed 
because  the  opportunities  to  produce  have 
not  occurred?  Rockefeller  has  perfected 
the  method  of  fitting  together  little  Edisons 
with  some  of  the  qualifications  missing;  and 
by  supplementing  the  qualifications  needed 
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by  cooperation  with  others,  he  has  in  this 
way  hitched  uj)  corj)orations  which  should 
be  models  of  ctTicicncy  for  our  own  govern- 
ment and  for  governments  of  the  world." 

Again  I  asked  him:  "What  is  the  future 
of  the  Republic?"  His  reply  was  to  this 
elTect : 

"That  is  a  question  on  which  I  have 
speculated  many  hours.  As  a  nation  we 
are  now  entering  the  glory  period.  The 
swash-buckling  Roosevelt  appeals  to  the 
crowd.  He  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
chief because  he  will  make  the  people  like 
that  type,  and  those  who  imitate  him  will 
not  be  so  honest  in  their  intentions  as  he  is. 
I  don't  like  to  see  the  glory  period,  because 
it  brings  in  grave  dangers  of  corruption  and 
extravagance  which  ultimately  have  ruined 
all  the  republics  of  the  past.  I  don't 
believe  the  Republic  will  last  longer  than 
1950.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  very 
great  wars,  and  the  possibilities  of  trouble 
in  the  East  are  tremendous." 

His  philosophy  of  political  events  was 
keen  and  illuminating.  It  was  something 
like  this:  "You  must  distinguish  sharply 
in  history  between  the  motives  and  the 
consequences.  The  motives  may  be  good 
and  the  consequences  may  be  bad.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consequences  may  be 
good  when  the  motives  are  bad.  Dis- 
tinguish clearly,  if  you  would  understand 
events,  the  real  purposes,  the  alleged  motives, 
and  the  slogan.  They  are  often  separate 
and  distinct.  Remember  that  these  have 
nothing  to  do,  necessarily,  with  the  conse- 
quences. The  consequences  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  immediate  conditions,  and  the 
power  suddenly  given  to  those  who  promote 
a  new  movement  successfully  and  go  into 
office  reacts  upon  their  characters  in  turn, 
so  that  everybody  is  often  disappointed 
in  the  result. 

"Take  Socialism.  It  commences  very 
radically.  As  it  becomes  popular,  the 
radicalism  is  modified  by  the  addition  of 
the  more  conservative  to  the  ranks.  Such 
a  movement  travels  under  a  slogan  — 
'Equality  and  fraternity,'  'Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  'Equal 
rights'  —  grand  maxims  which  orators  take 
down  from  the  shelves  and  dust  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  These  grand,  impossible 
slogans  offer  hope.     Thousands  repeat  the 


words.  Hack  of  the  slogan  march  the  true 
reformers  and  the  i)olilicians.  The  purpose 
of  the  politician  is  to  get  an  ofTice.  The 
few  sincere  reformers  are  trying  to  do  good 
to  the  world.  The  politician  uses  the  re- 
formers to  get  his  popular  support.  As 
the  procession  marches  toward  success 
with  banners  flying,  the  reformers  rapidly 
become  the  small  minority,  and  the  camp 
followers  are  a  motley  crew. 

"So  it  goes,  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
end,  everybody  is  disappointed,  because 
society  goes  on  just  the  same  as  before. 
There  is  only  a  little  more  than  enough  to 
eat  for  most  of  us,  and  there  always  have 
been  some  people  left  out  in  the  cold  with- 
out shelter  in  winter.  Take  Roosevelt's 
doctrine  of  race  suicide.  If  we  were  to 
take  him  seriously,  where  would  we  be? 
Society  has  had  to  limit  offspring,  some- 
times very  ruthlessly  by  infanticide.  The 
effect  of  the  institution  of  monogamy  is 
in  this  direction.  W^hen  the  pressure  of 
population  is  slight,  polygamy  flourishes. 
There,  Roosevelt's  doctrine  is  approved 
by  the  accepted  mores.  Norton,  we  have 
all  got  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  in 
doing  this,  see  to  it  that  the  other  fellow 
minds  his  and  that  the  Government  main- 
tains justice. 

"Roosevelt  has  the  right  idea  in  the 
'square  deal.'  I  never  believed  in  Social- 
ism or  paternalism.  The  only  comfortable 
place  in  a  socialistic  society  would  be  a 
place  on  the  national  committee.  Good 
men  who  try  sincerely  to  run  other  folk's 
business  do  a  vast  amount  of  mischief. 
Do  not  imagine  that  a  popular  doctrine  is 
necessarily  true.  In  the  end,  the  truth  is 
apt  to  prevail.  There  will  always  be  men 
who  will  defend  the  popular  doctrine. 

"I  have  seen  a  few  economists  defend 
'protectionism'  on  principle,  but  I  have 
never  found  that  anybody  took  them  very 
seriously,  and  I  know  that  I  never  thought 
much  of  their  principles.  The  effect  of 
high  duties  is  to  drive  the  people  from  their 
farms  into  the  cities.  This  raises  the  cost 
of  living,  and  finally  a  reaction  starts.  The 
cry  then  is,  as  in  England  for  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws:  'Give  us  cheap  bread.'  In 
a  few  years,  you  will  live  to  see  the  break- 
down of  the  mischievous  protectionistic 
system." 
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In  his  philosophy  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  state,  he  distinguished  between  those 
who  produce  wealth  and  those  who  destroy 
it.  His  thought  was  that  the  genuine  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  by  invention,  method,  and 
labor  should  be  free  from  all  unnecessary 
interference,  because  such  production  is 
the  hfe-blood  of  social  prosperity. 

I  asked  him  once  what  he  considered  was 
most  worth  stri\ing  for  in  this  world.  His 
answer  was  immediate:  "The  happiness  of 
little  children,  who  are  the  promise  of  great 
happiness  for  all.  The  child  cements  the 
marriage  and,  aften%-ard,  the  interests  of 
husband  and  wife  run  parallel  in  the  career 
of  the  child.  The  feeling  against  divorce 
arises  from  the  injustice  done  to  the  child. 
Once  in  many,  many  thousands,  there 
occurs  in  real  life  a  case  of  the  ideal  marriage 
which  does  not  require  the  children  to  make 
it  lasting.  It  is  the  ideal;  in  it  we  see  the 
highest  transport  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion in  beauty  and  fidelity,  so  that  all  evils 


undergone  are  as  nothing,  and  life  and  death 
become  as  little  things. 

"The  great  romances  of  history  which 
cut  across  the  ver\'  links  of  fate  belong  to 
the  above  ideal,  and  they  often  end  in 
pitiless,  although  beautiful,  tragedies.  For 
society  is  adjusted  not  to  the  ideal,  but  to 
average  conditions;  and  more  often  in 
real  life  than  in  novels  we  see  the  contra- 
diction to  the  ideal,  which  we  would  see 
in  the  current  literature  if  any  novelist 
dared  to  let  the  beautiful  bride  at  the  end 
of  one  marriage  become  the  horrid  mother- 
in-law  in  the  next." 

Had  political  conditions  been  different. 
Professor  Sumner  might  have  been  Minister 
to  England  or  a  Secretar}'  of  the  Treasury. 
In  either  place,  his  work  would  have  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  nation.  With 
his  death,  Yale  has  lost  her  most  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  and  America  a  very 
great,  if  not  her  greatest,  philosopher, whose 
specialty  was  man. 


A  CITY  THAT  TAXES  THINGS  AS 

THEY  ARE 


EDMONTON,  CANADA,  TLTS  NO  T\X  ON  IMPROVEMENTS,  AND  ASSESSES  ITS  Bl'StXESS  TAX 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SQl  ARE  FEET  OF  FLOOR  SPACE  -  A  SYSTEM  THAT  WORKS 

BY 

FRED   BATES  JOHNSON 


HERE  on  the  main  business  street 
lies  an  unimproved  lot  with  a 
fifty-foot  front;  its  value  at,  say, 
Si, 000  a  front  foot,  is  850,000.  Next 
to  it  lies  a  lot  of  the  same  size,  with  the 
same  land-value,  but  improved  with  a 
850,000  building.  Now  on  the  ordinar}' 
basis  for  valuation  for  taxes,  the  second 
lot,  with  the  850,000  improvement,  would 
be  taxed  twice  as  much  as  the  first. 
But  ordinary  conditions  do  not  prevail 
in  this  city.  The  unimproved  lot  is  taxed 
exactly    the    same    as    the   improved   lot; 


each  is  taxed  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation 
of  the  land  itself. 

The  city  is  Edmonton,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Alberta,  Canada  —  located  one 
thousand  miles  west  and  north  of  Winnipeg. 

Edmonton  is  old  as  a  settlement,  but 
young  as  a  city.  Its  history  runs  back 
more  than  two  hundred  years  into  the  old 
Hudson  Bay  Company  times.  Its  develop- 
ment into  the  city  class  has  been  rather 
recent,  however,  and  only  during  the  last 
four  years  have  these  new  theories  been 
tried. 
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In  Iho  first  place  it  olTers  u  novel  scheme 
of  laxalion.  Taxes  are  levied  on  only  four 
forms  of  value  ^ — (i)  Land,  (2)  Business, 
(3)  Income,  and  (4)  Special  Franchises. 
Aside  from  the  poll-tax  and  the  taxes  against 
property-owners  for  im[)rovements  local  to 
their  proi)erty,  the  four  schedules  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  city-assessment  roll. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three  are  used, 
because  all  of  the  special  franchises  are 
owned  by  the  city,  and  hence  not  taxed. 

When  the  assessor  goes  around  in  tjie 
spring,  he  considers  three  factors  in  making 
up  his  assessment-roll  or  tax-duplicate  — 
the  value  of  the  land,  the  value  of  the 
businesses,  and  the  value  of  the  incomes. 
The  income-tax  is  simple.  The  tirst  $1,000 
of  the  income  is  exempt.  Each  additional 
thousand  dollars  of  income  is  taxed  at  the 
general  tax-rate  —  $1.45  on  the  $100  in 
1908,  above  the  exempted  thousand. 

The  actual  cash-value  of  the  land  is  taken, 
and  the  tax-rate  applied  to  it  by  the  assessing 
officer.  "In  estimating  the  land  value," 
says  the  city  charter,  "regard  shall  be  had 
to  its  situation  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used;  or,  if  sold  by  the  present  owner, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  could  and  probably 
would  be  used  in  the  next  succeeding  twelve 
months."  In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  livery 
stable  next  door,  this  vacant  lot  will  be 
assessed  with  respect  to  its  value  as  a  site 
for  a  livery  stable;  if  the  building  happens 
to  be  a  residence  worth  $25,000,  the  assess- 
ment will  be  on  the  basis  of  its  value  for  a 
residence  worth  $25 ,000.  If  there  be  a  bank 
next  door,  this  lot  will  be  assessed  on  its 
value  as  a  possible  bank-site.  Not  that  these 
examples  state  exactly  the  real  situation. 
The  property  next  adjoining,  standing  by 
itself,  does  not  of  itself  determine  this  basis. 
All  the  property  near-by  —  the  immediate 
neighborhood  —  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  tax  on  business  is  perhaps  unique. 
The  assessor  fixes  a  rate  per  square-foot  of 
floor-space  (irrespective  of  partitions,  eleva- 
tors, stairways,  or  other  obstructions)  of 
each  building  or  part  of  building  used  for 
business  purposes.  Then  he  fixes  a  different 
value  per  square-foot  for  each  business, 
ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  a  square- 
foot  for  the  florist  to  $7.50  a  square- foot  for 
the  banker.  To  illustrate :  A  florist  occupies 
a  single-story  building  50  feet  wide  by  200 


feet  long,  a  floor-s])ace  of  10,000  square-feet. 
The  valuation  of  his  business,  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  twenty-five  cents  a  square- foot, 
is  $2,500.  The  bank,  down  in  the  city, 
occupies  the  same  amount  of  floor-space 
as  the  florist,  but  its  business  is  assessed  at 
the  rate  of  $7.50  a  scjuare-foot,  so  that  its 
valuation  is  placed  at  $75,000.  At  the 
1908  tax-rate  the  florist  i>ays  $36,25  and  the 
banker  pays  $1,087.50. 

Nor  does  the  character  of  the  building 
enter  into  this  business  tax.  The  florist, 
in  a  generous  mood,  may  have  made  his 
greenery  of  silver  and  plate-glass,  costing 
$100,000;  and  the  banker,  in  a  fit  of  acute 
penuriousness,  may  have  built  his  bank 
of  poplar  logs  or  peat,  at  a  total  cost  of  $200. 
The  assessments  will  stand,  anyhow,  as 
figured  out  on  the  basis  of  floor-space,  for 
they  are  not  assessments  on  the  shell  which 
holds  the  business.  They  are  occupation, 
not  improvement  taxes. 

The  basis  for  every  business  is  fixed  each 
tax-year.  About  fifty  definite  businesses 
are  enumerated  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
catch-all  for  the  unclassified  businesses. 
During  the  year  1909  each  square-foot  of  a 
millinery  store  was  assessed  for  $2.  The 
undertakers  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  a  square-foot;  the  ice-cream  parlor, 
$2;  piano  store,  $3;  boarding-house,  fifty 
cents;  hotel,  $1;  drug-store,  $4;  and  printing 
oflice,  $2.50. 

Then,  too,  distinctions  are  made  in  the 
same  line.  In  dry  goods,  for  example, 
each  square-foot  of  a  retail  store  is  assessed 
at  a  valuation  of  $3.50,  whereas  that  of  a 
wholesale  store  is  valued  at  $2.  The  first 
floor  of  a  furniture  store  is  assessed  $1.50  a 
square-foot,  the  second  floor  $1,  and  the  floor 
which  contains  the  carpets  and  linoleums 
$3.50.  The  wholesale  grocer  pays  $1.50 
and  the  retailer  $3. 

Now  take  the  provision  for  the  professional 
man.  His  profession  is  not  taxed  as  such. 
The  tax  is  placed  on  this  same  basis  of 
floor-space,  the  lawyer,  for  example,  being 
assessed  on  a  valuation  of  $4  a  square  foot. 
The  young  chap  just  starting  up  pays  a 
small  tax  on  a  small  space;  the  older  prac- 
titioner, with  his  library  rooms,  reception 
rooms,  consulting  rooms,  pays  a  large  tax. 
So,  too,  with  the  doctor  and  the  dentist. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  living  system  anyhow. 
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Of  course,  these  valuations  also  differ 
from  year  to  year.  This  means  that  there 
is  a  large  discretionary  power  lodged  some- 
where. It  is  a  delicate  job  for  one  man. 
The  assessing  officer  and  his  assistants  are 
appointed  by  the  cit\'  council,  to  serve  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  Xo  questions  of  local  or 
Dominion  politics  enter  into  it.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  salvation  of  the  scheme. 

In  cases  of  alleged  unfair  valuation,  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  council,  and  from  the 
council  to  the  local  judge.  But  during  the 
year  1908  there  were  less  than  half  a  dozen 
appeals  from  the  assessor  to  the  council, 
and  only  one  to  the  court.  Somehow  the 
plan  seems  to  satisfy  the  harshest  of  tests: 
it  works. 

"This  tax  on  land,"  said  Mr.  A.  G.  Harrison, 
secretary  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  "discour- 
ages the  buying  and  holding  of  unimproved  land 
for  speculative  purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  ever}'  inducement  to  improve,  and  to 
improve  well,  for  a  very  valuable  improvement 
pays  no  more  taxes  than  one  of  nominal  value  — 
neither  pays  any. 

"This  premium  on  improvement  and  penalty 
for  non-improvement  has  forced  our  city  into 
compactoess,  so  far  as  buildings  are  concerned. 
The  city  is  built  out  evenly  and  regularly.  So, 
too,  the  form  of  tax  on  business  makes  for  com- 
pactoess. Our  florist  is  not  going  to  use  more 
space  than  he  needs,  nor  is  our  lawyer.  Each 
pays  on  a  space  basis;  and,  in  renting  property, 
each  gets  just  what  he  wants  and  not  twice  as 
much." 

Other  features  of  this  cit}-  government 
are  not  less  interesting.  Suft'rage  is  based 
on  a  propert}'  qualification.  All  men, 
unmarried  women,  and  widows  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty-one  years  who  are  assessed  on 
the  last  revised  assessment-roll  for  S200  or 
upward  make  up  the  voting-list.  But  if 
some  man  with  no  property  of  his  own  was 
forehanded  in  his  choice  of  a  wife,  and 
obtained  (or  was  obtained  by)  a  woman  who 
has  propert)'  to  the  value  of  S200,  this 
shrinking  male  may  vote  —  provided  he 
gets,  in  writing,  the  consent  of  his  wife. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  matters  involving  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, there  is  another  list  of  votes  to  be 
considered  —  the  "burgesses."  These  bur- 
gesses are  impersonal  voters  —  banks  or 
other  corporations  —  and  there  you  have  the 
prop)erty    qualification    again.     A    burgess 


consists  of  "any  bank  or  other  corporation 
assessed  on  the  last  revised  assessment-roll 
as  a  freeholder  or  lessee  of  real  property, 
which,  if  held  or  leased  by  an  individual, 
would  entitle  him  to  vote";  "it  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  only,  which  may  be 
given  by  the  chief  resident  officer  of  such 
corporation."  In  certain  cases,  too,  all 
voters  may  cast  more  than  one  vote  —  they 
may  vote  in  all  the  wards  in  which  they 
hold  property,  and  in  each  ward  may  cast 
several  votes,  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
A  voter  with  property  between  $200  and 
$2,000  in  value  has  one  vote;  between 
82,000  and  $5,000,  two  votes;  $5,000  to 
$8,000,  three  votes;  $8,000  and  upward, 
four  votes.  This  cumulative  voting,  how- 
ever, applies  only  in  certain  money-raising 
matters  which,  originating  in  the  city  council, 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  voters  before 
being  finally  passed  —  a  sort  of  referendum. 

This  charter  —  this  coat  of  Joseph  and 
its  patches  of  Henry  George,  English  ci\'ic 
schemes,  Galveston  adaptions,  patches  of 
all  shades,  shapes,  sizes,  colors,  descriptions 
and  imaginations  —  whence  came  it?  In 
brief,  it  came  out  of  the  head  of  one  William 
Short,  King's  Councillor,  several  times 
mayor  and  now  the  leading  citizen  of 
Edmonton. 

"I  got  my  ideas  from  the  peculiar  needs 
of  our  city,"  said  Mr.  Short  recently.  "I 
did  not  know  who  Henry  George  was  and  the 
term  'single-tax'  was  at  that  time  outside 
my  vocabulary.  Out  here  was  our  city, 
growing  up  by  itself,  a  thousand  miles  from 
Winnipeg,  isolated  in  our  far  western  posi- 
tion. We  seemed  to  belong  to  no  one  in 
particular,  and  no  one  would  assume  the 
responsibility  for  us.  We  assumed  it  our- 
selves, and  worked  out  our  problems  the  best 
way  we  could.  We  were  off  from  the 
world,  in  a  way,  and  had  the  right  to  try 
our  experiments  in  our  o\ati  city  if  we  wanted 
to.  We  did  want  to  —  and  are  trying.  So 
far  we  think  we  have  been  successful." 

"And  if  the  plan  doesn't  prove  itself  after 
some  years?"  he  was  asked. 

"In  that  case  we  shall  try  another," 
he  smiled  in  reply.  "And  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  again  and  again," 
he  might  have  added.  For  that  is  the  way 
this  type  works  —  the  pioneer  type  of  the 
city. 


SIX  HUNDRED  MILES  IN  A  HOUSEBOAT 

A  LEISURELY  CRUISE  AIX)NG  THE  CO.\ST  OF  BItlTISH  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  FIRST  MODERN  HOUSEBOAT  IN  PACIFIC  WATERS 

BY 
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IF  THE  gasoline  engine  has  made 
aviation  practicable,  its  transforma- 
tion of  the  houseboat  is  scarcely 
less  startling.  Until  recently  the  word 
"houseboat"  suggested  a  cottage  of  from 
two  to  four  tiny  rooms,  set  on  a  scow,  that 
might  be  anchored  by  a  river's  bank  or  in 
some  cove  of  the  seashore  protected  from 
winds  and  waves.  Its  highest  ambition 
was  to  float  down  or  be  towed  up  a  stream 
in  a  favorable  interval  of  the  seasons.  It 
was  not  much  of  a  house,  and  still  less  of 
a  boat. 

The  houseboat  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
differs  from  this  as  the  motor-cycle  differs 
from  the  old  single-wheel  velocipede,  or  the 
automobile  from  the  ox-cart. 

For  from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the 
cost  of  an  ocean-going  yacht,  a  man  may 
to-day  build  a  houseboat  giving  equal  com- 
fort, from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  speed, 
and  quarters  far  more  homelike  and  adapt- 
able to  living  purposes.  He  can  operate 
it  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost.  He  may 
and  should,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  build  his  houseboat  so  that 
she  will  be  absolutely  seaworthy  for  any 
voyage  short  of  an  ocean  passage.  The 
new  houseboat  is  suited  to  all  our  domestic 
waters;  and  may  be  fitted,  if  one  so  desire, 
for  trips  as  venturesome  as  that  to  Honolulu 
from  our  Pacific,  or  that  to  the  Bahamas 
from  our  Atlantic  Coast. 

In  round  figures,  the  Lotus  is  92  feet  long, 
18  feet  beam,  and  has  an  extreme  draft  of 
6  feet.  The  feature  of  her  construction  is 
the  union  of  the  yacht  outline  below  the 
water  with  the  houseboat  line  above.  The 
former  gives  stability,  safety,  and  speed; 
the  latter,  roominess  and  opportunit}^'  for 


collective  comforts  unknown  elsewhere  out- 
side the  home.  The  hull  is  so  strong,  so 
well  braced,  and  so  furnished  with  ample 
bulkheads,  as  to  be  secure  against  any 
catastrophe  short  of  complete  destruction. 

The  Lotus  unites  the  elegance  of  the 
private  yacht  with  the  roominess  of  the 
houseboat.  Her  saloon  is  eighteen  feet 
square,  with  open  fireplace  and  beautifully 
paneled  finish.  Her  staterooms  are  in  white 
enamel,  large  enough  for  two  single  beds, 
a  good  closet,  and  a  dressing  table.  Hot 
and  cold  water  are  on  tap  in  each  room. 
Two  bathrooms  complete  an  equipment 
equal  to  that  of  a  commodious  house,  with 
kitchen  and  pantr}^  and  crew's  quarters  aft. 
The  hold  will  carry  provisions  for  as  many 
months  as  may  be  desired,  the  refrigerating 
room  accommodates  a  ton  of  ice,  and  the 
fresh-water  tank  holds  1,200  gallons. 

Forward  on  the  upper  deck  is  the  wheel- 
house  and  chart-room,  glass-walled,  a 
social  as  well  as  a  navigating  centre.  Aft 
are  carried  a  canoe,  a  yawl,  a  double-ender, 
and  a  motor  tender  of  20-horse  power 
for  excursions  through  rocky  passages  and 
into  shallow  waters.  The  remainder  of  the 
upper  deck,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
by  a  light  roof,  is  furnished  mth  easy  chairs 
and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  boat 
is  simple  and  complete.  She  is  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine  of  80  horse-power, 
giving  a  speed  of  from  nine  to  ten  miles  per 
hour,  which  shows  little  variation  except 
against  strong  head-tides.  Separate  engines 
operate  the  dynamos  and  charge  the  stor- 
age batteries  by  which  the  boat  is  lighted 
throughout,    the    anchor    raised,  the    salt- 
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water  tanKS  Kept  filled  and  the  tender 
lifted  on  board.  The  gasoline  tanks  carry 
fuel  for  a  cruise  of  2,000  miles. 

The  crew  of  the  Lotus,  with  which  she 
covered  several  thousand  miles  during  the 
past  summer  without  a  mishap  or  a  serious 
inconvenience,  consists  of  four  persons. 
An  engineer  to  look  after  the  machinery; 
a  sailor  to  clean  up,  work  the  ship  when  the 
skipper  is  off  duty,  and  man  the  small 
boats;  and  a  Japanese  cook,  with  his  wife 
as  housemaid  and  steward,  constitute  the 
full  complement  of  help. 

The  Lotus  was  built  under  the  owner's 
eye,  largely  from  plans  evolved  by  his  own 
experience  and  original  ideas  suggested 
by  years  of  study  and  life  upon  the  water. 
Launched  in  the  spring  of  1909,  the  usual 
delays  in  finishing  prevented  a  trial  trip  for 
shaking  down  and  smoothing  out  her  mach- 
inery before  her  departure  on  the  christening 
trip.  So,  practically  still  an  experiment,  she 
left  Seattle  with  a  full  complement  of  ten 
passengers  on  her  maiden  voyage  on  July 
10,  1909,  to  brave  the  rough  waters  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  the  Gulf  ot  Georgia,  and  the 
British  Columbian  coast. 

The  length  of  this  first  cruise  is  eloquent 
of  houseboat  possibilities.  For  nearly  a 
month  the  party  enjoyed  an  ideal  summer 
life.  The  Lotus  dropped  anchor  every 
night  in  some  lovely  bay  —  although  she 
could  as  easily  have  gone  ahead  with  the 
aid  of  her  searchlight  —  because  tliis  was  a 
pleasure  trip  and  hurr}'  was  taboo.  So 
also  we  preferred  to  take  toll  of  the  countr}^ 
in  fish  and  game,  although  the  cold-room 
and  the  ship's  stores  were  equal  to  an  ocean 
crossing.  The  only  need  of  interrupting  the 
voyage  by  a  landing  anywhere  came  when 
the  fresh- water  tanks  ran  low  after  from 
ten  days  to  t^vo  weeks  of  constant  draft 
upon  them.  Of  course,  had  it  been  neces- 
sar}',  the  supply  could  have  been  husbanded 
without  discomfort  so  as  to  last  much 
longer. 

So  we  fared,  steering  confidently  by  chart 
and  compass  through  these  waters  whose 
minute  and  accurate  charting  and  careful 
buoying  shame  our  own,  taking  a  rough  sea 
or  a  head-wind  or  bucking  an  adverse  tide 
with  steady  ease;  lying  by  in  wild  weather, 
not  from  apprehension,  but  because  there 
was  no  need  to  invite  hardship  and  no  hurry 


to  get  anywhere.  Deer  fell  to  the  gun  and 
fish  to  the  rod.  We  hunted  on  uninhabited 
islands,  where  a  tramp  of  two  or  three  miles 
through  the  woods  was  an  exhausting 
morning's  work,  repaid  by  the  easily  found 
trophy  of  noble  game.  We  fished  in  land- 
locked bays  and  in  outer  waters  where 
whitecaps  were  rolling,  and  found  the  silver 
salmon  eager  for  the  spoon.  Trout  up  to 
the  seven-pound  limit,  including  the  rare 
Powell  River  variety,  with  heads  and 
backs  like  lampblack  from  the  shadow  of 
the  great  log  jam  under  which  they  have 
bred  for  years  and  the  color  glowing 
through  their  smoky  sides  like  the  light  of 
a  sullen  conflagration,  were  everywhere  ours 
for  the  taking. 

But  we  came  back,  wet  and  dirty  and 
hungry  from  a  day's  exhausting  work  of 
stalking,  deer  or  whipping  a  stream  through 
unbroken  wilds,  not  to  the  few  slack  com- 
forts of  the  campfire  and  the  tent,  but  to  a 
delicious  bath,  fresh  clothing,  and  a  dinner 
such  as  neither  the  home  nor  the  club  could 
surpass.  Then  followed  the  glorious  even- 
ing on  the  upper  deck,  with  pipe  and  cigar, 
with  song  and  stor}^,  and  deep,  restful  sleep 
in  roomy  beds  to  the  soft  accompaniment 
of  waves  that,  in  our  cosy  anchorages, 
lapped  the  sides  of  the  Lotus  and  lifted  her 
just  enough  for  a  lullaby. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  part  of  this 
countr}^  so  well  fitted  for  such  an  outing,  by 
its  combination  of  wildness  with  nearness 
to  men's  haunts  and  large  cities,  as  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  There  is  cruis- 
ing ground  enough  for  months  of  daily  sail- 
ing without  revisiting  a  spot  once  seen. 
The  Columbian  coast  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  that  of  Norway.  You  ai^  gliding  up  one 
of  the  silver  straits  that  open  to  the  north 
when,  on  the  right,  a  narrow  entrance  seems 
to  promise  adventure.  A  glance  at  the 
chart  shows  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  an  inlet 
that  runs  up  into  the  land  for  seventy- 
five  miles.  Ascending  it,  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  find  anchorage.  A  cove  or  two  may 
give  the  desired  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  but 
oftener  even  the  rare  bays  show  from  forty 
to  one  hundred;  and  the  persistent  voy- 
ager will  throw  out  his  anchor  upon  a  few 
feet  of  shoal  and  sleep  lightly  enough  to 
start  the  engine  quickly  if  a  sudden  night 
wind  should  chance  to  blow  on-shore. 
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Hrokcn  only  by  an  occasional  logging 
camp  or  Indian  village,  or  the  cabin  of 
a  prospector,  the  wilderness  runs  on  and  on. 
The  scenery  up  these  I'lords  is  magniticent. 
Mountain  after  mountain  shoulders  its  way 
into  view  as  the  channel  winds  among  them. 
There  is  infinite  variety.  Here  one  runs 
by  the  familiar  green  cone — pines  covering 
it  straight  to  the  summit;  then  comes  a 
rugged  giant,  lifting  a  scarred  head  to  the 
sky;  beyond  shows  the  sheer  white  of  the 
snow-covered  peak  against  a  cloudless  blue. 
Glaciers  peer  down  from  clefts  fi\-e  thou- 
sand feet  above.  Waterfalls  throw  them- 
selves headlong  everywhere.  Here  you  may 
tramp  up  a  narrow  valley  on  an  easy  trail, 
grouse  and  wood-pigeon  rising  startled 
at  every  few  steps  and  the  stream  calling 
to  you  incessantly,  lunch  in  a  sunny  glade,  and 
bask  in  the  intense  sunlight  of  the  north- 
ern summer.  Without  lifting  anchor  you 
ma\  turn  to  the  other  side,  row  over  to 
where  you  can  lay  your  hand  from  your 
place  in  the  boat  upon  the  side  of  a  cliff 
that  rises  as  straight  as  masonry  five  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  water,  and  feel  upon 
your  cheek  in  the  gloom  of  its  shadow 
the  cold  breath  of  valleys  of  eternal  snow. 

When  you  have  explored  one  inlet,  Jervis 
for  instance,  and  returned  to  the  point 
where  you  entered  it,  or  perhaps  chosen 
another  route  out  —  for  in  places  the  maze 
of  channels  is  as  intricate  as  among  the 
bayous  of  the  lower  Mississippi  —  you 
have  but  to  sail  northward  again  a  few 
miles  to  run  past  another  entrance.  Up 
there  lies  waiting  for  you  Bute  Inlet,  an- 
other seventy-five  miles  or  more  of  fiord, 
similar  but  so  different  in  contour  and  set- 
ting and  color  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
surfeit.  And  so  the  days  slip  into  weeks, 
and  you  feel  that  you  have  been  in  the 
wilderness  for  a  lifetime  and  explored  half 
a  continent. 

You  wonder  if  you  are  not  nearly  through 
this  vast  watery  labyrinth,  and  fancy  that 
you  must  see  the  smoke  of  Juneau  around 
the  next  turning.  You  glance  at  the 
chart  and  discover  that  you  have  progressed 
a  few  inches  across  its  surface;  the  whole 
of  which  would  scarcely  carry  you  as  high 
as  the  latitude  of  Vancouver  Island's 
northernmost  tip.  Then  you  begin  to 
realize    the    immensity    of    these    northern 


spaces  and  their  special  adai)tation  to  this 
form  of  recreation.  For  a  fleet  of  all  the 
pleasure  craft  the  country  could  furnish 
woukl  scatter  into  lonely  and  isolated  units 
if  distributed  evenly  over  these  endless 
miles  of  water;  and  not  for  many  a  year  to 
come  can  the  steady  invasion  of  occu[)a- 
tion  and  development  make  a  serious  im- 
l)ression  ujwn  these  leagues  on  leagues 
of  mountain  and  forest,  these  unexhausted 
coverts  and  streams  unvisited. 

The  beginning  of  the  Lotus's  voyage  was 
almost  pastoral.  A  few  hours'  run  from 
Seattle  brought  us  to  Whidbey  Island  — 
long,  low,  fruitful,  idyllic  as  a  bit  of  land 
cut  out  from  surroundings  occupied  for 
centuries.  Next  morning  we  were  breast- 
ing the  tide  through  Deception  Pass,  three 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  where  a 
ten-minute  failure  to  make  the  schedule 
worked  out  from  the  tide  tables  would 
have  meant  a  wait  of  hours.  Deception 
Pass  is  crooked  and  narrow.  Dodd  Nar- 
rows, a  little  farther  on,  are  sixty-five  yards 
wide  at  the  narrowest  point,  and  the  spring 
tides  rise  fourteen  feet.  The  waters  of 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area  must  dis- 
charge, with  such  alternations  of  level, 
through  these  rocky  raceways  at  every  turn 
of  the  tide.  It  rushes  through  at  high  and 
low  water  with  a  speed  of  from  six  to  eight 
knots  per  hour,  swirling  and  dashing  about 
the  encompassing  rocks.  The  wise  navi- 
gator bides  his  time.  W^e  were  a  few  min- 
utes late,  and  the  vigorous  engines  of  the 
Lotus  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  even 
though  the  tide  had  only  just  turned.  At 
times  one  could  be  certain  in  which  direc- 
tion the  boat  was  moving  only  by  taking 
sight  through  the  window  at  some  object 
on  shore;  while  the  lift  of  the  current  and 
the  bite  of  the  screw  combined  to  bring  the 
surface  of  the  boiling  water  at  the  stern 
just  level  with  the  main  deck.  It  is  part 
of  the  delight  of  cruising  in  these  waters 
that  the  navigator  has  many  such  problems 
to  work  out  for  himself;  many  a  close  con- 
nection to  make;  many  a  channel  and  bay 
through  which  to  feel  his  way  cautiously; 
many  a  trick  of  tide  or  hint  of  wind  and 
wave  to  store  away  for  future  reference. 

Beyond  Deception  Pass  lie  the  San  Juan 
Islands,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
least-known  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
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Probably  a  hundred  people  know  about 
Porto  Rico  for  one  who  ever  heard  of  the 
San  Juan  group.  Yet  their  possession 
was  one  of  the  points  about  which  gravi- 
tated the  issue  of  peace  or  war  with  Great 
Britain  until  the  boundary  line  was  finally 
adjusted  less  than  forty  years  ago.  They 
are  among  the  most  fertile,  picturesque, 
and  wholly  delightful  spots  over  which  the 
flag  floats.  They  constitute  an  entire 
county  of  the  state  of  Washington.  They 
are  broken  by  hills  attaining  in  places  the 
real  mountain  dignity;   fissured   and   torn 


"We  fished  in  land-locked  bays  and  in  outer  waters  where 
whitecaps  were  rolling,  and  found  the  silver  salmon  eager  for 
the  spoon  " 

into  long  peninsulas  by  arms  of  the  sea; 
only  scantily  populated  or  cultivated  as 
yet.  They  grow  delicious  fruit  in  abun- 
dance, have  a  heavenly  climate,  and  are 
within  a  few  hours'  run  of  three  large  cities 
and  important  markets  —  Seattle,  Victoria, 
and  Vancouver. 

On  one  of  these  islands  Mr.  Robert 
Moran,  who  built  the  battleship  Nebraska 
for  the  United  States  Government  in  his 
yards  at  Seattle,  has  retired  to  the  state  of 
a  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Moran's 
health  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  such 
achievement  as  only  our  country  and  our 


time  have  ever  attempted,  and  the  physi- 
cians passed  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
him.  Forthwith  he  sold  his  shipyard  for 
some  millions,  bought  several  thousand 
acres  on  Orcas  Island,  utilized  the  water 
power  from  two  lakes  lying  from  three  to 
twelve  hundred  feet  up  in  the  hills,  re-estab- 
lished his  beloved  shops  as  a  pastime  in- 
stead of  a  business,  and  built  himself  there 
in  the  solitudes  a  castle  that  is  a  marvel. 
With  vaults  and  foundations  excavated 
deep  into  the  soHd  rock,  floors  of  inlaid  teak 
throughout,  doors  and  furnishings  of  Hon- 
duras mahogany,  windows  of  half-inch 
plate  set  in  frames  of  solid  brass,  every 
ornament  and  luxury  that  desire  can  sug- 
gest, including  a  pipe-organ  larger  than 
most  cities  except  those  of  the  first  class 
can  show,  and  with  every  particle  of  the 
work  done  on  the  premises  —  this  extra- 
ordinary palace  in  the  wilderness  is  as 
unique  as  the  tireless  energy  and  creative 
stress  of  the  remarkable  man  who  built 
it  and  lives  in  it  the  year  round. 

There  are  good  cruising  and  good  sport  for 
a  summer  among  the  San  Juans  alone. 
But  the  North  is  a  magnet  for  sportsmen 
as  well  as  a  compass.  Up  there  lies  Nanaimo, 
the  last  outpost  of  cities;  and  beyond  are 
the  tumultuous  Straits  of  Georgia  and  the 
Island  of  Texada,  picturesque  as  its  name, 
crammed  w^ith  mineral  wealth  as  yet  little 
exploited,  and  so  prolific  of  game  that  it 
would  be  as  good  as  a  private  preserve 
were  not  the  game  laws  of  the  province 
severe  in  terms  and  rigorously  enforced. 
Here  the  scenery  begins  to  doff  its  garb  of 
quiet  loveliness  and  to  assume  a  certain 
severity  of  grandeur.  Up  Agamemnon 
Channel  and  through  Jer\is  Inlet  one 
approaches  Vancouver  Bay  by  a  water 
court  worthy  of  the  great  explorer  whose 
name  it  bears.  On  either  side,  by  some 
trick  of  perspective,  the  rock  walls  are  as 
straight  and  true  as  if  laid  by  the  plumb 
line.  Between  them  is  a  runway  of  dark 
water  that  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer  until 
it  fades  into  total  blackness.  Sheer  cliff 
bars  the  exit,  too  distant  and  too  dark  to 
distinguish  from  night  itself.  And  as  the 
venturesome  craft  enters  this  morose  and 
gigantic  waterway,  it  is  as  if  the  voyage  could 
end  nowhere  short  of  some  infernal  region 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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"  The  liouscboal  has  arrived.     Il  is  the  supremely  fil  instrument  for  ends  of  pleasure  and  outing  and  sport  and 
all  those  impulses  that  help  to  keep  alive  and  sustain  in  us  the  wholesome  instinct  of  happy  savagery  " 


On  Queen's  Reach,  above  \'ancouver 
Bay,  Mount  Oliver  rises  to  the  height 
of  8,450  feet.  In  Princess  Louise  Inlet, 
about  five  miles  long  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  are  crowded  all  the 
wonders  of  wildness  and  solitude.  Thou- 
sands of  feet  high  on  e\'ery  side  chr; 
mountains    stand.     Of    life    there    is    no- 


where any  sign,  save  as  the  bald  eagles 
wheel  among  the  cliffs  and  the  shining 
heads  of  seal  emerge  from  the  water. 
Thirty  waterfalls  we  counted  sending  their 
white  streamers  down  the  mountain  sides. 
At  the  head  of  the  inlet  the  largest  of  these, 
a  mighty  cascade,  roars  into  the  sea  after 
pouring  for  four  thousand  feet  in  a  succession 


"  And  so  the  days  slip  into  weeks,    and    you    feel    that    you    have    been  in    the  wilderness  for    a  lifetime  and 

explored  half  a  continent " 
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"  The  Lotus  unites  the  elegance  of  the  jjrivatc  yacht  with  the  roominess  of  the  houseboat.    Her  saloon  is  eighteen 
feet  square,  with  open  fireplace  and  beautifully  paneled  finish  " 


Furward     on     the     iii'l" 


nilii. ;.,,-(      and    i  liart-nxjni,    glass-walled,    a    social    a?     well    a~ 
navigating  centre  " 
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Deep,  restful  skcp  in  roomy  beds,  to  the  soft  accompaniment  of  waves  that,  in  our  cosy  anchorages,  lapped  the 

>l\i  -  ijf  tl-.i   /.^ '.'.■;>■  and  lifted  her  just  enough  for  a  lullaby" 


I 


The  engine-room  is  as  tidy  as  tlu'  nantrv,  and  the  refrigeratiiig-nxim  in  the  hold  accommodates  a  ton  of  ice 
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of  waterfalls  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
that  gives  it  birth. 

Through  such  waters  and  such  wonders 
the  Lotus  sailed  in  leisurely  fashion  on  her 
christening  trip  of  more  than  six  hundred 
miles.  We  declined  to  hasten  or  to  fix  a 
course.  Each  night  plans  were  broached 
and  somebody  said:  "Where  shall  we  go 
to-morrow?"  It  made  no  difference,  be- 
cause nobody  wanted  to  get  anywhere  in 
particular.  So  chance  and  curiosity  and  the 
lure  of  the  country's  beauty  were  our  guides. 
We  saw  the  mists  rise  on  wild  shores,  and 
sailed  through  schools  of  sportive  whales,  and 


ing  and  sport  and  all  those  impulses  that 
help  to  keep  alive  and  sustain  in  us  the 
wholesome  instinct  of  happy  savagery.  It 
can  be  made  as  comfortable  as  your  own 
home.  It  can  be  made  indifferent  to  any 
seas  or  weather  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
alongshore  journeys.  It  can  carry  power 
enough  to  be  independent  of  obstacles  and 
stopping-places.  It  can  be  varied  infi- 
nitely, in  plan,  in  fitting  and  furnishing,  in 
operation,  to  suit  any  taste  and  almost  any 
purse.  It  is  the  ideal  craft  for  all  who  love 
the  ripple  of  the  river  or  the  briny  smell  of 
ocean,  together  with  that  touch  of  wildness 


in  Princess  Louise  Inlet,  about  five  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  are  crowded  all  the  wonders 
of  wildness  and  solitude.  Of  life  there  is  nowhere  any  sign,  save  as  the  bald  eagles  wheel  among  the  cliffs  and 
the  shining  heads  of  seal  emerge  from  the  water.  Thirty  waterfalls  we  counted  sending  their  white  streamers 
down  the  mountain-sides" 


\isited  Indian  villages  where  ever}'  li\"ing 
thing  except  a  few  geese  had  gone  to  the 
salmon  fishing,  and  everj^thing  except  a  few 
old  totems  was  locked  in  the  ancient  houses 
of  assembly  that  could  tell  some  queer  tales 
an'  they  would;  and  we  watched  one  vista 
of  silver  and  green  and  gold  succeed  another 
over  the  shining  sea,  and  were  exceeding 
glad  that  we  were  alive  and  faring  with  the 
Lotus  through  the  wilderness. 

The  moral  of  this  tale,  like  all  good 
morals,  was  told  at  the  beginning.  The 
houseboat  has  arrived.  It  is  the  supremely 
fit  instrument  for  ends  of  yjleasure  and  out- 


that  seems  to  enter  into  and  strengthen  the 
very  stuff  and  content  of  the  soul. 

The  houseboat  is  no  longer  the  refuge  of 
the  water  tramp  or  the  plaything  of  the 
eccentric.  It  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  for  a  people  whom  the 
growing  habit  of  outdoor  life  and  summer 
vacation  is  gradually  rescuing  from  the 
doom  of  overwork  and  nervous  exhaustion. 
The  christening  of  the  Lotus,  not  a  prophecy 
but  a  fulfilment,  may  thus  become  some- 
thing more  memorable  than  a  pleasure 
cruise;  a  real  epoch-making  event  in  a  larger 
world  than  she  ever  dreamed  of. 
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HOW  THE  WRIGHTS  DISCOVERED 

FLIGHT 


niEIU  EARLY  IIISTOHV  AND  ^^ll^    niEY  VVEHi; 

KNOWN  AS  THE   •MYSlEIUOrs  WIJKMITS" 

—  SCIENTISTS   NOT  1{A(  EHS 
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THE  Wright  brothers  have  so  clearly 
taken  a  permanent  place  —  an  im- 
mortal place  —  in  the  history  of 
inventions  and  of  ci\ilization  that  everything 
about  T:hese  men  already  has  an  historic 
importance.  .  Especially  interesting  are  facts 
about  their  early  experiments. 

Yet  few  such  facts  are  known;  for  they 
are  surely  among  the  most  reticent  of  famous 
men.  Their  faces  are  familiar  to  all  the 
world  that  sees  illustrated  journals,  and  their 
feats  are  known  to  all  who  read.  Many 
thousands  of  persons  have  seen  them  fly. 
Yet  if  you  were  asked  about  their  lives,  and 
especially  about  the  way  in  which  they  came 
to  work  out  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  inven- 


tions, you  would  have  to  reply  that  there 
are  few  dcfmite  facts  of  common  knowledge. 
The  public  knows  as  much  about  Watt's 
perfection  of  the  steam-engine  as  about  the 
Wrights'  invention  of  the  aeroplane,  and 
more  about  Morse's  early  work  with  the 
telegraph  or  about  Bell's  with  the  telcj)hone. 
Dayton,  O.,  the  city  that  held  their 
momentous  secret  for  five  years  because  it 
did  not  think  it  worth  telling  was,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  Wrights  were  "discovered" 
at  Kitty  Hawk  in  North  Carolina,  known 
to  the  big  world  chiefly  as  the  home  of  a 
cash-register  company.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  solid  industrial  town 
of  150,000  people,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
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MR.  WILBUR  WRIGHT  AXD  MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUF 
FORMER  PREMIER  OF  EXGL.\XD 


THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS  AXD  THE  KIXG  OF  SPALX 

agricultural  district.  It  has  broad  streets 
and  well-built  residences.  The  board  of 
trade  boasts  a  thousand  factories  for  the 
cit}'.  Interurban  trolley-lines  go  in  ever\' 
direction.  Everything  wears  an  air  of  pros- 
perity. The  only  entirely  inexplicable  thing 
that  I  discovered  in  Dayton  —  aside  from 
THE  LATE  KIXG  EDWARD  AXD  MR   WRIGHT         its    singular    apathy    in    regard   to    flying- 


C^pynclitf  tl.  iQoq.  by  Harris  &  Ewing 

PRESIDENT  TAFT,  THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS,  .\XD  MISS  KATH.\RINE  WRIGHT 
After  the  presentation  of  the  medal  given  the  Wrights  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America 


HOW     TlIK    WRKIHTS    1)1  SCO  V  KR  i:i)    VIACWV 
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THK    BRITISH    AERO    CLUB'S    DINXF.R    TO    THF.    WRTC.HTS    IX    LOXDON 


machines  —  was  that  a  large  proportion  of 
its  Negro  citizens  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  at  the  last  election. 

When  Dayton  got  the  news  last  year 
through  the  Associated  Press  dispatches 
that  two  of  its  citi/cens  were  great  men  and 
had  been  greatly  honored  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  it  prepared  to  give  them  an 
elabo'-ate  reception,  but  there  were  promi 
nent  Daytonians  on  the  reception  committee 
who  had  then  ne\"er  seen  the  Wrights.  Yet 
the  brothers  had  lixed  there  practically  all 
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1  ALL!  i;  RES    OF    FRAXCE    WATCHING    A 
FLIGHT 


GOVERXOR   HARMOX,    OF   OHIO,    PRESEXTIXG    A    MEDAL   TO    THE    WRIGHTS 
At  the  celebration  in  their  honor  at  Da}1:on 
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MR.    WILBUR   WRIGHT'S    FRENXH   COOK 

Sent  by  the  Mayor  of  Pau  to  prepare  his  meals  in  the  little  house 

built  bv  Mr.  Wright  on  the  aviation  field 


MR.   ORVILLE    WRIGHT   AM)    MR.    H.    BERl. 

President  of  the  European  Wright  Company.    (Mr.  Berg  is  at  the 

right  of  the  picture) 


their  li\es;  they  had  skated,  fished,  bicycled, 
and  gone  to  school  with  other  boys.  Appar- 
ently they  had  lived  as  their  neighbors  had. 
Their  white  frame-house  at  7  Hawthorne 
Street  looks  much  like  the  neighboring 
houses;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  town 
as  they  grew^  up  or  in  the  habits  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  provoke  their  interest  in  unusual 
recreations. 

But  inside  the  house  there  was  much  to 
explain  their  interest  in  flying.  Their 
father  is  an  educated  man,  a  teacher,  an 
editor,  and  a  bishop  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  who  had  traveled  at  one  time  or 
another  over  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  mother  had  attended  college  in  the 
days  when  higher  education  for  women 
was  rare.  The  family  was  an  educated 
family,  both  by  years  at  school  and  college 
and  by  home  influences.  The  two  older 
brothers  —  one  of  whom  now'  lives  in 
Kansas,  and  the  other  (Lorin)  is  associated 
with  Wilbur  and  Orville  —  went  to  college 
at  Hartsville,  Ind.  ]Miss  Katharine  Wright, 
their  sister,  is  a  classical  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin  College.  In  the  natural  course  of  events 
they,  too,  would  probably  have  gone  to 
college,  but  in  their  boyhood  their  mother 
died  and  Bishop  Wright  was  often  aw'ay 
from  home,  and  the  boys  remained  to  keep 
the  home  for  him.  Their  home  had  a 
mentally  stimulating  atmosphere.  The 
family  library  contained  nearly  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  included  not  only  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  but  also  numerous 
works  on  science  and  art. 

In  the  single,  brief  account  of  their  inven- 
tion which  the  brothers  have  published,  they 
wrote — in  The  Century  of  September,  1908: 

"Late  in  the  autumn  of  1878,"  (Wilbur 
was  then  eleven  and  Or\illc  some  four  years 
younger)  "our  father  came  into  the  house  one 
evening  with  some  object  concealed  in  his 
liands  and,  before  we  could  see  what  it  was, 
tossed  it  into  the  air.  Instead  of  falling  to  the 
floor,  as  we  expected,  it  flew  across  the  room 
and  struck  the  ceiling,  where  it  fluttered  awhile, 
and  finally  sank  to  the  floor.  It  was  a  little 
toy  known  to  scientists  as  a  helicoptere,  but 
which  we,  with  sublime  disregard  for  science, 
dubbed  a  'bat.'  ...  It  lasted  only  a  short 
time,  but  its  memor)-  was  abiding." 

The  memory,  howe\"er,  would  hardly  have 
been  so  fruitful  had  it  been  in  less  scien- 
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litically  disposed  minds.  The  Wright 
brothers'  education  did  not  end  with  school. 
They  were  greedy  readers  of  scientific  and 
useful  books,  and  they  remembered  and 
thought  o\er  what  they  read.  It  was  this 
turn  of  mind  and  not  the  bicycle  sho])  that 
led  to  the  })erfection  of  their  llyin.t;;  machines. 
Among  other  things  which  they  read  were 
some  accounts  of  Otto  Lilienthal's  gliding 
experiments.  In  i8()()  they  saw  a  short 
notice  in  the  papers  that  Lilienthal  had  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  one  of  his  gliders.  This 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  again. 


BISHOP   xNULTON   WRIGHT 

The   father   of  the   inventors,   from   a   photograph   taken  several 

years  ago 

"It  made  us  wonder,"  said  Wilbur  Wright 
to  me,  "  what  the  difficulties  were  that  could 
not  be  overcome."  Thereafter  they  read 
more  and  more  about  man's  attempts  to 
fly.  This  was  recreation  for  them,  for  they 
enjoyed  all  kinds  of  scientific  inquiry.  As 
the  fascination  of  the  subject  grew  on  them, 
flying  became  their  hobby.  Finally  in  the 
autumn  of  1900  they  decided  to  try  gliding 
experiments  themselves.  Bishop  Wright 
was  aw^ay  from  home  at  the  time.  One  day 
he  received  a  letter  from  Wilbur  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  Kitty  Hawk  to  try  a  glider, 
for  he  could  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  that 


MISS    KATHARINE    WRIGHT,    THE    KING    OF    SPAIN, 
AND    MR.   ORVILLE   WRIGHT 

than  by  any  other  use  of  the  same  time  and 
money.  It  was  the  first  \acation  of  any 
length  that  he  had  taken.  Some 
would  ha^■e  gone  hunting;  others 
have  played  golf;  he  preferred  to 
ment  with  his  gUding  machine. 

From  this  time  dates  the  actual  constructive 


people 

would 

experi- 


MR.  WILBUR  WRIGHT,  MR.  OR\TLLE   WRIGHT,  AND 
BISHOP  WRIGHT 


THE  COURT  OF  IIOXOR  OF  THE  CELEBRATION  FOR  THE  WRIGHTS  AT  DAYTON,  IN  1909 

Part  of  a  great  reception  which  the  city  tendered  its  distinguished  sons  after  they  had  been  the  sensation  of 

Europe.     Four  years  before,  few  people  in  Dayton  would  take  the  trouble  even  to  go  out  and  see  them  fly 
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efforts  of  the  Wrights  to  learn  [o  lly.  At 
first  their  experiments  interfered  but  little 
if  at  all  with  their  other  business,  and 
they  sjjent  on  them  only  what  they  could 
afford  for  recreation.  They  had  no  exi)ec 
tation  of  making;  money.  Hut  in  three 
years,  with  this  com|)arati\ely  small  ex])endi- 
ture  of  time  and  money,  they  had  solved  the 
problem  that  many  men  had  gi\en  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  for  hundreds  of  years. 
By  luck  and  a  mechanical  a])tness  gained  in 
building  bicycles  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
by  scientific  in(|uiry.  When  their  aeroplane 
was  on  the  sands  at  Kitty  Hawk  on 
December  17,  tqo:;,  no  man  had  e\er  suc- 
cessfully maintained  his  ecjuilibrium  in  a 
power-driven,  heavier-than-air  machine.  Yet 
the  Wrights  invited  the  life-savers  and  some 
other  j)eople  to  come  and  see  them  fly.  They 
knew  that  the  machine  would  fly  as  well  as 
men  can  know  anything  in  the  future,  for 
they  had  worked  out  their  formula  for  the 
actions  of  the  air,  verifled  them,  and  built 
the  machine  accordingly.  Therefore  it  had 
to  fly. 

But  they  did  not  talk  much  about  these 
things  because  the  other  folks  in  Miami  City 
were  not  interested  in  flying-machines.  For 
example,  for  a  long  time  Wilbur  Wright 


' 


C'>pyiii;lited,  loi",  l.y  Brnwn  liros. 

THE  WRIGHTS'  lUCVCLE  SHOP  IN  DAYTON 
Where  their  first  flying-machine  was  made. 

had  belonged  to  a  little  social  club  of  nine 
members.  They  knew  him  as  a  good  busi- 
ness man  who  made  good  bicycles,  sang  "a 
pretty  good  first-bass,"  and  talked  well  and 
generally  humorously  when  he  had  some- 
thing worth  saying.  He  was  once  secretary 
of  the  club  for  a  year,  and  his  successor 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  WRIGHTS  IX  DAYTuN,  O. 
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THE    WRIGHT    FLIER    OVER    THE    CAMPAGXA    AT    ROME 


says  that  his  minutes  were  as  funny  as  Bill 
Nye.  But  it  was  this  same  man  who  warned 
Wright  in  1904  against  "going  crazy" 
about  flying. 

Their  theory  of  lateral  balance  for  an 
aeroplane  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  it  is  no 
whit  more  extraordinan,'  than  their  own 
mental  balance.  Where  before  in  the  world 
did  men  make  a  revolutionary  discover}- 
and  neither  hide  it  nor  proclaim  it  abroad, 
nor  let  the  gusts  of  public  opinion  upset 
them  in  any  direction  ?  People  were  looking 
for  a  means  to  fly  before  they  knew  that  the 
world  was  round,  or  anvone  knew  that  there 


was  a  Pole.  Yet  when  the  world  in  general 
would  have  made  them  strut  their  hour  as 
popular  heroes,  the  Wrights  refused  and 
maintained  a  serene  and  even  course.  For 
instance,  all  official  Washington  used  to  go 
out  to  watch  Orville  Wright's  flights  at  Fort 
Myer,  and  the  newspaper  men  became 
much  exasperated  because  he  would  not 
take  ad^•antage  of  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  dramatic. 

When  the  Wrights  went  abroad  they  were 
met  by  much  greater  demonstrations.  In 
France  the  people  wished  to  do  ever}'thing 
for  them.     In  one  place  the  hotel-keeper 


BEGIXMXG   A   100-FOOT  DIF  ABO\"E  THE  HUDSOX  R1\ER,  XEW  YORK 
.\ccording  to  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright,  the  most  interesting  moment  of  his  flights  ever  photographed 
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THE  FACTORY  OF  THE  WRIGHT  AEROPEAXE  CO. 


Copyriijhtcd.  ni".  Ky  V.r. 

AT    DAVTOX 


even  wished  to  board  them  free.  When  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  they  Hved  and  cooked  their 
meals  in  a  little  shack;  for  convenience 
Wilbur  Wright  had  a  similar  hut  built  on  the 
flying-field  in  France,  and  he  intended  to 
cook  for  himself  there,  too.  But  the  French 
felt  that  they  could  not  allow  this;  and  one 
morning  when  he  went  to  prepare  breakfast 


he  found  a  French  cook  busily  engaged  in 
getting  it  ready.  He  did  not  know  enough 
French  to  dismiss  him  or  to  find  out  who 
sent  him. 

After  France  had  gone  wild  over  one  of 
them  and  Germany  had  turned  its  interest 
from  Zeppelin  in  favor  of  the  other,  they  came 
home  and  Dayton  had  a  demonstration  in 
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Photojraph  by  Wright  Bros.     Copyrighte-1,  1910.  by  Brown  Bros. 

THE   FIRST   WRIGHT   ^L\CHIXE 
At  Kitty  Hawk,  X.  C,  in  October,   igoo.     It  was   designed  to 
fly  as  a  kite  with  a  man  on  board,  but  for  lack  of  suitable  winds  it 
was  flown  unmanned.     The  balancing   machinery  was   controlled 
from  the  ground  by  cords 


Photo^^raph  by  Wright  Bros.    Copyrighted,  1910,  by  Brown  Uros. 
THE  SECOXD   >UCHIXE 
At  Kitty  Hawk,  X.  C,  in   October,  1901,   almost  twice  as  large 
as  the  pre^^ous  one.     It  was   unsuccessful  as  a  manned   kite,  but 
when  used  as  a  glider  went  more  than  300  feet,  and  maintained  its 
equilibrium  in  a  27-mile  breeze 


their  honor.  A  committee  met  them  at 
Xenia,  a  few  miles  away.  The  ^^'rights  began 
immediately  to  ask  about  people  at  home. 
"Look  here,  Wilbur."  said  one  of  the 
committee,  "you'll  see  all  those  folks  at  the 
station  in  a  few  minutes." 


"Why,  who  is  at  the  station?"  asked 
Wright.' 

"Oh,  twenty-five  or  thirt}'  of  the  boys," 
was  the  reply. 

When  the  train  rolled  in  they  saw  the 
streets  black  wdth  people. 


I 


rhotAtjraph  by  '\^■right  Bros.    Copyrighted,  1910,  by  Brown  Pros. 

THE   GLIDER   OF   \9W>,    IX   WHICH   NEARLY   1,000   FLIGHTS   WERE   MADE 

Tlic  two  preuous  machines,  designed  in  accordance  with  other  people's  data,  having  proved  unsatisfactory,  iht- 

Wrisjhts  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  and  emlx)died  in  their  new  machine  the  knowledge  gained 


now  'iMiK  WRicirrs   discoxkrkd  FLi(;irr 
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I'iKjto-r.iiJli  liy  Wriijht  liros. 

LE.WLXCi    THK    STARTIX(;    RAIL   ON    THK    FIRST    FLKIHT   OF   THK    POWER-MACHIXE 
At  Kitty  Hawk,  December   17,    1903,   in  the  presence  of  three  members  of  the  Kill  Devil  Life-Saving  Station, 

and  two  gentlemen  from  ^^anteo,  N.  C. 


"I  see  the  twenty-five  or  thirty,"  re- 
marked Wright  with  a  smile,  "but  I  thought 
you  folks  had  better  sense." 

True  to  their  scientific  type  of  mind, 
they  will  not  prophesy.  There  is  extant  a 
newspaper  interview  with  Orville  in  which 
the  interviewer  tried  five  times  by  dift'erent 
questions  to  induce  him  to  say  something 


rh  itosraph  by  Wright  Brothers 
FLYING    NEAR   DAVTOX   IX   1904 
III    an    oix'n    field,    in    full    view    of   ;i  public  road  and   a  trolley 
line 


Photosjraph  by  Wright  Br..^. 

TWENTY    MILES    IX   Si   MIXUTES   IX   1905 

Three  years  before  the  "mysterious"  Wrights  were  discovered  by 

the    world 
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about  the  future  development  of  aeronautics; 
but,  while  questions  on  all  other  subjects 
were  answered  fully,  these  were  all  turned 
aside  with  "  I  don't  think  that  I  am  much  of 
a  prophet,"  or  some  similar  remark.  Hashi- 
mura  Togo  remarked:  "You  have  never 
heard  true  silence  until  you  have  talked 
with  Wilbur  A\"right."  This  is  wittier 
than  true.  But  the  Wrights  surely  are 
not    loquacious. 

I  was  asking  Orville  questions,  when  his 
brother  came  up,  saying: 

"Well,  how  is  he  standing  the  examin- 
ation?" 

I  had  just  asked  about  the  achievements 
of  their  machines  in  comparison  with  others. 
He  smiled  and  said  that  although  they  were 
not  racers  they  had  never  been  beaten  in 
any  contest  which  they  had  entered.  They 
do  not  think  that  speed  is  a  great  problem. 
"I  hardly  know,"  the  younger  brother  once 
said,  ''what  limit  one  could  set  to  the  speed 
to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  build." 


'•  It  is  easier  to  learn  to  fly  than  it  is  to 
walk,"  Wilbur  Wright  continued. 

"But,"  I  objected,  "you  learn  to  walk 
at  a  time  when  you  are  under  some  disad- 
vantages." 

"There  are  some  disadvantages  about 
learning  to  fly,"  he  remarked  half-humor- 
ously.  Orville  Wright  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  not  \'ery  hard  if  one  tried  it  a 
little  at  a  time  and  did  not  try  to  fly  high  or 
turn  curves  before  getting  accustomed  to 
the  mechanism.  Four  men  in  England  had 
bought  machines  and  learned  by  themselves. 
Two  hours  in  the  air,  taken  a  little  at  a 
time,  he  thinks  is  sufficient.  What  they 
wished  to  do,  Wilbur  exjjlained,  was  to  get 
time  from  business  arrangements  and  in- 
junction suits  to  prepare  their  scientific 
data  for  publication,  complete  it,  and 
eradicate  all  small  errors.  "For,"  he  said, 
"  if  there  is  a  two  per  cent,  error  that  can  be 
found,  we  want  that  two  per  cent,  cor- 
rected before  publicaticn." 
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A  few  days  after  this,  Paulhan  was  asked  at 
Los  Angeles  (after  his  Ihght  of  4,165  feet 
up  in  the  air)  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with 
having  flown  higher  than  any  man  ever  flew 
before.  Hitching  up  his  shoulders  and 
throwing  up  his  hands,  he  said: 

"  Records,  more  records,  better  records 
until,  pouj !  breath  goes  out  and  I  really  find 
that  path  to  heaven  or  to  hell." 

The  remarks  are  typical,  the  one  of  a 
daring  and  dramatic  French  racer  who  will 
live  in  sporting  annals  for  a  decade,  the 
other  of  a  quiet,  elTicient,  American  scientist 
who  with  his  brother  will  live  in  history 
until  it  ends. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  inventors,  the 
Wrights  seem  destined  to  share  well  in 
the  profits  of  their  discovery,  though  early 
in  the  history  of  this  invention  they  offered 
to  sell  it  for  Sioo,ooo.  Their  patents  have 
been  upheld  in  the  courts;  and  as  these 
patents  cover  most  of  what  is  known  about 
flying,  no  aviation  meet  can  proceed  with- 
out their  consent.  Other  people  interested 
in  flying  called  them  an  "air  trust,"  and 
the  public  in  some  measure  misunderstood 
their  attitude.  But  their  recent  agreement 
with  the  Aero  Club  of  America  dissipated 
that.  The  Aero  Club  recognizes  the  rights 
of  the  owners  of  the  Wright  patents  and 
refuses  to  countenance  the  infringement  of 
those  patents  while  the  courts  uphold  them. 
It  agrees  to  approve  only  such  public  con- 
tests as  may  be  licensed  by  the  Wright 
Company.  The  W^right  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  agrees  to  sell  licenses  to  pro- 
moters for  open  meets  whenever  appro\ed 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  This  agree- 
ment removes  all  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  to  holding  the  international 
contest  in  the  United  States. 

Up  to  the  present  there  is  no  important 
piece  of  knowledge  about  flying  which  has 
not  come  from  the  Wrights.  The  Wrights 
flew  in  1903,  in  1904,  and  again  in  1905 
and  1906.  But  it  was  not  until  1908  that 
their  machine  became  known  to  the  public; 
then,  suddenly,  many  other  people  learned 
to  fly.  Other  men  have  speed  records  and 
height  records  because  that  is  their  business. 

If  Professor  Langley  or  Dr.  Bell  had 
made  the  first  flying-machine,  the  public 
would  hardly  have  expected  them  to  fly  for 
a  $5,000  prize.     These  men  were  scientific 


men.  So,  too,  are  the  Wright  brothers. 
Theirs  is  one  of  the  most  purely  scientific  of 
all  the  world's  great  discoveries. 

Yet  how  they  made  it,  with  little  cajMtal, 
at  a  distance  from  any  scientific  centre,  is 
one  of  the  stories  that  will  last  for  all  time; 
but  it  is  a  story  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
told.  Not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  it  is 
that  neither  the  people  about  them  nor  the 
larger  public  realized  what  was  going  on, 
and  do  not  now  realize  the  full  measure  of 
the  achievement  and  the  true  position  of  the 
Wrights.  For  this  public  misunderstanding 
perhaps  a  bicycle-shop  is  as  much  to  blame 
as  anything  else. 

Instead  of  being  "professors,"  or  having 
"laboratories,"  the  Wrights  had  made 
bicycles;  and  the  public  has  seemed  to 
infer  that  any  skilled  mechanic  who  had 
made  bicycles  could  have  made  a  flying- 
machine  had  he  happened  to  turn  his  mind 
to  it.  They  made  good  bicycles  —  one  of 
them  was  ridden  continuously  for  thirteen 
years  —  for  they  are  good  mechanics.  But 
if  they  had  continued  the  printing  shop 
that  they  once  had  or  had  followed  their 
father  into  the  ministry,  they  would  still  in 
all  probability  have  made  their  aeroplane. 
The  bicycle  business  did  not  have  much  to 
do  with  their  great  invention.  Perhaps 
heredity  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for 
many  years  ago  Bishop  Wright,  their  father, 
who  is  still  hale  and  hearty  at  eighty-six, 
invented  a  typewriter,  though  he  did  not 
perfect  it,  and  he  worked  over  other  inven- 
tions. An  older  brother  (Lorin)  also  made, 
patented,  and  sold  an  improved  hay-press. 

In  October,  1900,  the  brothers  had  made 
their  first  gliding  experiment  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  The  next  summer  found  them 
there  again,  with  Mr.  Octave  Chanute,  of 
Chicago,  an  eminent  engineer  who  had 
published  his  "  Progress  in  Flying  Machines" 
as  far  back  as  1894.  They  had  read  in  one 
of  his  later  papers  that  he  had  verified  some 
of  Lilenthal's  calculations  and  they  wrote 
to  him.  Out  of  the  correspondence  came 
his  visit  to  Kitty  Hawk.  He  was  as  much 
astonished  as  he  was  pleased  at  the  scien- 
tific character  of  their  work.  In  1902  the 
brothers  made  about  a  thousand  gliding 
flights  and  both  Mr.  Chanute  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Herring  (who  had  also  been  interested  in 
aeronautics)    were    there.     In    1903    they 
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succeeded  in  staying  up  more  than  a  minute 
in  a  glider  —  and  then,  in  December  of 
that  year,  they  really  flew. 

Before  beginning  experiments  they  had 
read  most  of  the  books  that  were  con- 
sidered authoritative,  but  they  did  not 
receive  a  great  deal  of  help  from  them  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  all  that  reading  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  which  would  have 
helped  tremendously  had  it  been  recog- 
nizable. But  what  looked  most  plausible 
in  print  was  often  untrue,  and  what  was 
true  was  so  mixed  with  error  that  it  could 
not  be  disentangled. 

In  their  early  experiments  they  used  the 
calculations  of  Langley,  Lilienthal,  and 
others,  and  built  their  gliders  accordingly. 
But  the  gliders  did  not  always  glide.  The 
Wrights  would  then  change  the  apparatus 
in  one  way  and  another  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving it.  As  often  as  not  they  made  it 
worse.  Under  this  system  they  might  have 
kept  on  trying  all  their  lives  without  success. 
Others  had  done  so  before  them. 

But  when  they  became  convinced  that 
the  data  upon  which  they  had  been  basing 
their  experiments  was  not  accurate,  they  put 
it  all  aside  and  made  their  own  data.  They 
then  found  the  reason  for  many  previous 
mistakes,  for  the  calculations  which  they 
had  been  using  were  sometimes  as  far  as 
200  or  300  per  cent.  out.  Later,  when 
people  visited  their  shop,  they  saw  little 
curved  sheets  of  steel  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes.  These  the  Wrights  put  into 
a  delicate  balance  in  a  long  tube  through 
which  steady  currents  of  air  were  blown, 
changing  angles  and  speeds  of  air,  noting 
everything  down,  and  then  studying  the 
mass  of  figures.  They  perfected  their 
apparatus  until  it  gave  them  identical 
results  as  often  as  they  repeated  an  experi- 
ment (a  thing  that  other  experimenters  had 
not  succeeded  in  doing),  and  learned  from 
comparing  figures  how  to  plot  the  shape  of 
a  surface  so  that  it  did  what  they  wished 
it  to  do. 

This  is  why  they  knew,  before  they  had 
tried  it,  that  their  first  machine  would 
fly.  They  achieved  their  results  neither  by 
luck  nor  the  process  of  elimination,  but  by 
scientific  inquiry.  Their  first  machine  was 
built  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
aerodynamics  which  they  had  disco\ered. 


The  propeller  was  the  only  thing  that 
they  had  not  carefully  worked  out  before 
beginning  the  construction  of  the  motor 
flyer.  For  this  they  expected  to  get  assist- 
ance from  the  data  on  marine  propellers. 
But  they  found  that  although  marine  pro- 
pellers had  been  in  use  for  seventy-five 
years  or  more  there  was  only  empirical 
data  concerning  them.  When  the  first 
turbine  Cunarder,  for  example,  took  its 
maiden  trip,  it  used  nearly  twice  as  much 
coal  as  would  have  been  necessary  if  the 
propeller  had  been  properly  designed.  In 
desperation  they  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  screw-propellers  from  a  theoreti- 
cal standpoint,  a  thing  which  had  always 
bafiHed  both  marine  and  aeronautical  en- 
gineers. Their  final  success  in  mastering 
this  problem  is  the  one  feature  of  their 
work  in  which  they  themselves  take  special 
pride. 

Henri  Farman,  who  had  raced  automo- 
biles before  he  took  up  a\iation  and  had 
created  a  tremendous  sensation  in  Europe  by 
flying  a  kilometer  (five-eighths  of  a  mile)  over 
a  circular  course  on  January  13,  1908,  came 
to  this  coimtry  later  in  that  year.  Speak- 
ing of  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  the  \\Tights  promised 
to  fulfill,  Farman  said: 

"I  have  done  some  flying,  but  I  do  not  trj- 
to  do  what  your  inventors  must  do  at  Fort 
Myer.  I  never  fly  in  winds.  Once  I  had  a 
spill  in  France  when  I  attempted  it." 

He  also  announced  his  intention  to  experi- 
ment with  the  controllable  wing-tips,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Wrights,  and  to  use 
them  in  connection  with  the  box-tail  of  his 
machine. 

Not  only  he  but  every  other  successful 
flyer  has  done  just  this  thing.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  men  as  the  Voisin 
brothers  and  othefs  have  not  done  scientific 
work  for  which  they  deserve  great  credit; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  flight  in  Europe 
in  anything  more  than  parade-ground  ex- 
perimental ways  began  when  the  Wrights 
reached  France  in  1908.  The  French 
machines  added  nothing  essential  to  the 
principles  that  the  Wrights  were  practising. 

The  only  American  machines  other  than 
the  Wrights'  which  have  caught  the  attention 
of  the  public  are  the  Curtiss  biplanes,  the 
first  of  which  was  built  at  the  aerial  experi- 
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mcnt  station  at  Hammondsjjort,  N.  Y.  But 
though  Mr.  Curtiss  has  llown  the  machine 
with  the  same  daring  with  which  he  had 
formerly  cai)turcd  motor-cycle  records,  he 
also,  was  a  follower  of  the  Wright  brothers. 

Mr.  Curtiss's  Hudson  River  flight  was 
made  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
Wrights  by  which  he  could  fly  under  bond 
protecting  the  Wrights  in  any  possible  loss 
for  patent  infringement,  because  Judge 
Hazel  had  granted  a  temporary  injunction 
against  the  Curtiss  machine.  A  few  days 
after  the  Hudson  River  flight  the  Court  of 
Appeals  dismissed  the  preliminary  injunc- 
tion. The  validity  of  the  patents  has  still 
to  be  decided  in  court.  Of  the  priority  of 
their  discovery  there  is  no  doubt. 

To  the  wonder  that  two  men  working  at 
odd  times  during  a  three-year  period  should 
make  one  of  the  great  scientific  discoveries 
of  the  world  is  added  another  —  that  the 
discovery  should  have  remained  unknown 
to  the  American  people  for  nearly  five  years, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inventors 
had  invited  people  to  see  them  fly  and  had 
reported  their  progress  to  scientific  societies. 

To  see  the  first  performance  in  1903,  for 
which  there  was  no  rehearsal,  the  people 
from  Nag's  Head  and  the  Kitty  Hawk 
Life-Saving  station  in  North  Carolina  were 
invited.  It  was  a  rather  cold  December 
day  and  not  many  came.  The  six  who  did 
come  saw  a  sight  which  will  be  a  proud 
memory  in  their  families  for  generations 
— the  first  successful  flight  of  a  man  in  a 
heavier-than-air  machine. 

When  the  flight  was  over  the  Wrights 
telegraphed  home  about  their  success,  and 
one  of  the  telegraph  operators  along  the 
line  gave  a  hint  to  a  reporter.  His  paper 
appeared  the  next  morning  with  a  report 
of  what  his  ingenious  imagination  con- 
ceived had  happened.  A  few  days  later 
the  Wrights  ga\'e  out  a  correct  statement  in 
which  they  said  that  they  had  flown  "852 
feet  over  the  ground."  The  paper  changed 
it  to  "852  feet  up  in  the  air,"  and  so  it 
appeared.  No  one  paid  any  particular  at- 
tention to  the  announcement,  or  to  the  fact 
that  on  the  nineteenth  they  had  flown  half  a 
mile.  Even  in  Dayton  no  one  seemed  at 
all  excited,  and  the  Wrights  did  not  talk 
much  about  it  because  the  Dayton  people 
did  ijot  take  much  stock  m  the  flying  idea. 


In  the  spring  of  1904  the  brothers  built 
a  shed  and  put  up  a  machine  in  a  field  about 
eight  miles  out  of  Dayton.  A  few  days 
later  they  invited  reporters  from  all  the 
newspapers  in  Dayton,  and  many  other 
people,  to  come  and  see  a  flight.  A  crowd 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  — 
but  were  disappointed.  There  was  not 
wind  enough  to  start  with  the  short  starting- 
rail  which  they  then  had.  A  few  came  the 
next  day  and  again  were  disappointed. 
The  engines  missed  explosions.  The  re- 
porters wrote  a  kindly  column  about  the 
failures.  Afterward,  when  some  farmer 
driving  into  town  would  report  that  he  had 
seen  the  machine  in  the  air,  the  papers 
mentioned  the  fact,  but  with  no  enthusiasm. 
The  town,  which  in  1909  voted  $20,000 
to  celebrate  the  Wrights'  return  to  Dayton 
as  the  world-proclaimed  inventors  of  the 
flying-machine,  had  in  profound  apathy  re- 
fused to  go  eight  miles  to  see  the  machine  fly 
in  1904.  The  general  attitude  is  expressed 
by  the  remark  of  a  friend  to  Wilbur  Wright: 

"Look  here.  Will,  if  you  keep  on  with 
these  monkey-doodles  you'll  go  crazy.  I'm 
not  sure  you're  not  crazy  now." 

A  few  days  later  Wilbur  Wright  came 
into  his  office. 

" Do  you  want  to  see  me  fly?" 

"By  yourself,  or  in  the  machine?"  asked 
his  friend;  for,  as  he  explained,  he  thought 
there  was  about  as  good  a  chance  one  way 
as  the  other. 

Wright  said  that  he  was  going  in  the 
machine. 

"How  far?"  was  the  next  skeptical 
question. 

"More  than  eighteen  miles.  Orville  went 
eighteen,  and  I  am  going  further  to-day." 

And  he  did.  He  flew  twenty-four  miles  and 
came  down  because  his  gasoline  gave  out. 

In  1907,  four  years  after  the  Wrights'  first 
flight  and  two  years  after  their  machine  had 
taken  its  present  shape,  the  Government 
asked  for  bids  for  a  flying-machine  that 
would  be  able  to  carry  two  men,  remain  in 
the  air  an  hour,  and  make  a  controlled 
flight  of  forty  miles  —  and  the  Wrights  said 
that  their  machine  could  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions. This  and  the  persistent  rumors 
that  they  had  flown,  which  kept  passing 
around  from  time  to  time  but  which  seemed 
too  preposterous  to  believe,  finally  aroused 
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a  party  of  newspaper  men  to  track  "the 
mysterious  Wrights"  where  they  were  "hid 
on  the  beach  behind  Kill  Devil  Hill"  on 
Kitty  Hawk  sands  in  North  Carolina. 

The  party  went  to  Norfolk  and  then 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp  country  to 
Elizabeth  City.  After  six  hours'  travel 
down  the  river  and  across  Albermarle  Sound, 
they  reached  the  little  town  of  Manteo, 
where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  colony 
landed.  Thence  the  mail  launch  took  them 
out  to  Kitty  Hawk.  They  waded  through 
the  sand  four  or  five  miles  on  a  circuitous 
route  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Wright 
shack,  and  there  they  hid.  They  could 
have  gone  straight  over  the  hill  to  the  aero- 
plane camp,  but  in  that  case  they  thought 
"  there  would  have  been  no  flights  that  day." 

By  the  time  the  correspondents  had 
accomplished  all  this  they  were  as  much 
impressed  with  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
place  as  Wilbur  Wright  had  been  when  he 
first  landed  there  eight  years  before  on  his 
vacation.  He  and  his  brother  had  chosen 
Kitty  Hawk  quite  without  regard  to  the 
public,  for  at  that  time  they  had  no  idea  that 
the  public  would  be  more  interested  in  their 
vacation  than  in  anyone  else's.  They  had 
written  the  Weather  Bureau  asking  where 
the  winds  were  strongest  and  steadiest,  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  had  said  Kitty  Hawk. 
They  had  then  written  the  postmaster,  locally 


known  as  "Bill"  Tate,  for  facts  about  the 
country.  It  so  happened  that  Tate  had 
previously  read  a  magazine  article  about 
gliders.  His  letter  recommended  Kitty 
Hawk  as  a  glider  resort  but  was  not  alto- 
gether clear  about  its  transportation  faci- 
lities. The  result  was  that  Wilbur  Wright 
encountered  all  the  difiiculties  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  New  York 
journalists  eight  years  later,  and  it  took  him 
the  better  part  of  a  week  to  make  the  trip. 

No  matter  how  peculiar  it  might  seem  to 
the  Wrights  to  be  stalked  in  this  manner  in 
1908  —  after  they  had  flown  in  an  open 
field  near  Dayton  alongside  a  public  road 
in  1904,  reported  their  success  to  scientific 
journals,  and  put  almost  everything  on 
record  in  the  patent  office  —  nevertheless 
one  of  the  five  who  tracked  the  Wrights  to 
Kitty  Hawk  was  right  when  he  wrote: 

"Then,  bedraggled  and  very  sunburned  they 
(the  reporters)  tramped  up  to  the  little  weather 
bureau  and  informed  the  world,  waiting  on  the 
other  side  of  various  sounds  and  continents  and 
oceans,  that  it  was  all  right,  the  rumors  true, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  man  could  fly." 

Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  that  was 
the  first  the  world  knew  of  it.  And  even 
now  the  public  hardly  realizes  that,  as  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Baldwin  of  dirigible  fame  says: 

"If  it  wasn't  for  the  Wrights  we  wouldn't 
be  flying  to-day,  as  we  are." 
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ALL  peace  promoters  have  been  cheered 
by  the  progress  made  since  Russia 
-  called  the  first  Hague  Conference 
toward  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war. 


It  is  plain,  however,  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  a  permanent  international 
supreme  court  is  established  with  some 
adequate  force  behind  it,  such  as  control  of 


*Ai  the  Lake  Mohonk  Peace  Conference. 
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credit,  or  armed  police,  or  cfTcctivc  world- 
oijinion,  and  that  the  race  for  armaments 
is  hotter  than  ever. 

There  must  be,  then,  some  very  strong 
reasons  for  the  slow  progress  made  toward 
an  effective  system  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, and  for  the  continuance  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily wasteful  competition  in  providing 
armaments;  for  all  the  competing  nations 
feel  keenly  the  well-nigh  intolerable  burden 
of  taxation  which  modern  preparations  for 
war  on  the  instant,  offensive  or  defensive, 
impose.  I  lind  these  reasons  in  two  chronic 
apprehensions  felt  by  all  the  civilized  nations 
alike  —  although  the  two  are  not  equally 
felt  by  the  different  peoples,  because  of 
geographical  and  commercial  diversities. 
The  first  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
is  the  fear  lest  the  nation's  exterior  supplies 
of  food  or  of  the  raw  materials  of  its  indus- 
tries should  be  cut  ofif.  The  second  is  the 
fear  lest  an  immense  hostile  army  should 
be  thrown  into  the  national  territory  with 
only  a  few  days',  or  even  a  few  hours', 
warning.  Either  of  these  chronic  appre- 
hensions may  be  suddenly  exalted  to  panic 
by  occurrences  of  a  really  trivial  nature. 
The  speech  of  a  minister  before  a  legislature, 
a  note  from  a  ruler,  or  even  a  short  series 
of  articles  in  an  influential  newspaper  may 
raise  either  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  panic. 

These  fears  are  not  fairly  to  be  described 
as  dreams  or  illusions  or  fantastic  night- 
mares. They  are  not  created,  though  they 
may  be  aggravated,  by  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers, tradesmen,  or  newspapers.  They 
are  founded  on  historical  facts  borne  clearly 
in  mind  by  the  present  generation,  and 
on  generally  accepted  axioms  concerning 
national  well-being  as  likely  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  being  conquered  or  even  invaded, 
and  increased  by  any  successful  conquering. 
These  axioms  may  be  as  absurd  as  the 
dueling  code  now  seems  to  most  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  like  that  code  of  so-called 
honor  they  are  generally  accepted  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  among  large  portions 
of  the  population  of  North  and  South 
America  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  solid 
fact  that  an  overtvhelming  majority  of  the 
English  people  feel  it  to  be  for  them  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  that  they  keep 
ready  for  instant  action  fleets  capable  of 


j)rc\enling  in\'asion  and  the  cutting  off  of 
the  food  -  sui)plies  and  the  raw  materials 
which  come  to  them  over  seas;  and  so  long 
as  they  seriously  dread  catastrophes  of 
that  nature  they  will  keep  on  building  pre- 
ponderant fleets.  They  must  have  security 
against  such  ruinous  calamities. 

England  and  Japan  are  the  tv/o  nations 
which  may  reasonably  feel  most  intensely 
the  apprehension  about  their  food  and  raw 
materials;  but  nations  whose  territories 
are  not  insular  may  also  feel  it  to  a  high  de- 
gree. Thus,  Italy  must  import  by  sea 
both  food  and  coal;  France  would  suffer 
much  if  deprived  of  sea-borne  cotton;  and 
Germany  needs  to  import  by  sea  not  only 
much  food,  but  a  great  variety  of  materials 
for  its  expanding  industries.  The  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  so  vast  and  extends 
through  so  many  climates,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  how  formidable  to  any 
nation  which  cannot  raise  on  its  own  soil 
all  its  food  and  most  of  the  important 
materials  of  the  industries  by  which  it 
lives,  is  the  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  food  or  its  raw  materials, 
or  both.  During  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  England  is  not  supposed  to  have  in 
stock  at  any  one  time  more  than  six  weeks' 
supply  of  food  for  its  population.  In  view 
of  such  a  fact  we  Americans  ought  to  be 
able  to  realize  that  this  dread  of  the  cutting 
off  of  essential  supplies  must  be  calmed  and 
disposed  of  before  the  incessant  prepara- 
tions for  war  now  going  on  can  possibly  be 
checked  or  stopped.  A  very  important 
question,  therefore,  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  wish  to  take  effecti\e  measures 
to  promote  peace  is  this:  What  generally 
accepted  rule  of  international  action  would 
give  relief  from  this  intolerable  appre- 
hension, and  what  new  police  forces  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  observance  of 
that  rule? 

IMMUNIZE    ALL    MERCHANT  -  SHIPS 

Confining  our  thoughts  in  the  first  place 
to  operations  on  the  oceans,  we  easily  see 
that  the  adoption  by  a  decided  majority  of 
the  great  maritime  powers  of  the  principle  of 
the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea 
would  in  itself  go  far  to  relieve  from  this 
great  apprehension  the  nations  that  suffer 
most  from  it.     If  during  a  naval  war  all 
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merchant-vessels  were  free  to  come  and  go 
on  the  open  seas  without  danger  of  capture 
or  of  any  interference,  a  nation  at  war 
would  have  little  reason  to  dread  the  inter- 
ruption of  its  supply  of  either  food  or  raw 
material.  To  affect  dangerously  its  sup- 
plies, its  adversary  would  have  to  establish 
a  real  blockade  of  its  ports,  which  is  a 
difficult  and  costly  operation  in  these  days  of 
high-speed  vessels  independent  of  wind. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that 
changes  in  the  definitions  of  blockade  and 
contraband  decidedly  advantageous  to  neu- 
trals were  made  by  the  Naval  Conference 
in  which  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
Netherlands  participated  at  London  in 
1908-09:* 

This  Conference  did  work  of  high  value, 
although  only  ten  selected  nations  joined 
in  it.  The  precedent  may  prove  a  very 
useful  one. 

The  adoption  on  paper  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
the  seas  would  not  suffice,  however,  to 
relieve  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  civilized 
peoples  about  their  essential  supplies.  They 
must  see  in  readiness  a  police  force  capable 
of  securing  the  execution  of  such  an  agree- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Can  we 
imagine  the  creation  of  such  a  force?  It 
must  of  course  be  an  overwhelming  inter- 
national force,  which  no  single  nation  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  successfully  resisting, 
and  it  must  be  available  in  all  the  oceans. 

These  conditions  would  be  fulfilled  if 
the  group  of  nations  which  took  part  in 
the  Naval  Conference  at  London,  or  even 
a  smaller  group  of  nations  having  extensive 
seacoasts  like  England,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Japan 
would  agree  to  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  and  to  the  use  of  their  com- 
bined fleets,  or  any  adequate  portion  thereof, 
to  enforce  that  immunity  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  combinations  mentioned 
would  possess  available  ports  in  all  the 
great  divisions   of   the  ocean.     Several  of 


the  nations  named  have  already  expressed 
willingness  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  immu- 
nity for  private  property  at  sea.  The  United 
States  has  advocated  it  for  many  years. 
Other  nations  would  probably  wish  to  join 
such  a  league;  but  their  adhesion  would 
not  be  indispensable,  though  desirable. 

Coincident  with  this  agreement  there 
would  have  to  be  another,  in  order  to  check 
the  competition  in  naval  armaments.  The 
nations  entering  such  a  league  would  have 
to  make  an  agreement  —  subject  to  period- 
ical revision  —  not  to  increase  their  fleets 
beyond  their  present  limits,  and  to  build 
new  vessels,  class  by  class,  only  in  substitu- 
tion for  vessels  past  service.  Limitations 
on  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  vessels 
of  each  class  would  also  be  needed,  and 
each  nation  would  have  to  be  kept  informed 
of  the  naval  constructions  undertaken  by 
every  other  member  of  the  league.  Such 
agreements  as  these  and  such  publicity 
seem  not  only  possible  but  well  worth  while, 
if  through  such  action  that  formidable 
dread  of  the  cutting  off  of  food  -  supplies 
and  raw  materials  can  be  done  away  with. 
It  is  a  hopeful  fact  that  experienced  public 
men  in  various  countries  are  beginning  to 
mention  such  novel  agreements  as  not 
inconceivable. 

The  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
seas  does  not  seem  so  remote  as  it  once  did, 
partly  because  the  recent  comparative  im- 
munity of  private  property  on  land  during 
active  warfare  has  not  impaired  the  decisive- 
ness of  successful  campaigns,  and  partly 
because  the  destruction  of  its  mercantile 
marine  has  not  proved  to  be  in  recent  times, 
if  indeed  in  any  times,  an  effective  mode  of 
bringing  a  vigorous  enemy  to  terms.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  of  1861-65  the  L^nited 
States  lost  nearly  all  its  seagoing  merchant- 
vessels,  and  has  never  recovered  its  former 
position  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world; 
but  this  fact  has  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Nowa- 
days any  nation  can  easily  get  all  its  exports 
and  imports  carried  in  foreign  bottoms  at 
low  competitive  prices.     Moreover,  looting 


*  The  Declaration  issued  by  the  Conference  by  Art.  i,  Chap,  i,  limits  blodiade  to  ports  and  coasts  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the 
enemv,  which  is  a  restrictive  definition  of  high  ^-alue.  „       ,  ,   . 

In  Art.  28,  Chap.  2,  the  following  articles  are  declared  not  to  be  contraband  of  war:  raw  cotton,  wool,  silk,  jute,  flax,  hemp,  and  the 
other  raw  materials  of  the  textile  industries;  rubber,  resins,  gumi.  and  lacs;  hops;  raw  hides;  natural  and  artificial  manures;  ores, 
clays,  lime,  stone,  bricks,  slates,  and  tiles;  porcelain  and  glassware;  paper;  soaps,  colors,  varnishes,  chemicals  like  soda,  ammonia, 
and  sulphate  of  copper  ;  macliines  used  in  agriculture,  mining,  the  textile  industries,  and  printing  ;  precious  stones ;  clocks  and  watches. 
It  is  ob\ious  that  this  list,  which  is  not  the  complete  enumeration  of  .^rt.  28,  covers  articles  of  great  value  to  e\-ery  manufactuiing 
natioii,  and  that  this  dear  declaration  that  they  are  not  contraband  marks  a  decid«d  advance  in  the  law  of  maritime  war. 
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on  land  and  privateering  at  sea  are  no  longer 
considered  respectable. 

An  agreement  of  this  nature  with  regard 
to  naval  forces  and  their  international  use 
might  have  a  large  incidental  value.  It 
might  show  the  way  to  organize  an  inter- 
national naval  jxilice-force,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  a  permanent  arbitral  court  of 
justice  at  The  Hague.  Other  kinds  of 
force  can  be  imagined  to  secure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  the  court,  as  for  instance 
the  refusal  of  credit  to  a  disobedient  govern- 
ment; but  all  experience  seems  to  testify 
that  some  adequate  force  must  lie  behind 
an  international  supreme  court,  as  it  always 
has  behind  every  other  court.  Otherwise 
it  may  be  feared  that  the  court  will  not 
command  in  practice  the  perfect  confidence 
of  civilized  mankind. 

REMOVE   PERILS   OF   INVASION 

The  other  chronic  apprehension  which 
prevents  the  progress  of  arbitration  methods 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  the 
apprehension  of  sudden  and  overwhelming 
invasion  of  national  territory  by  hostile 
land-forces.  This  incessant  apprehension 
is  extremely  vivid,  and  is  liable  to  explosive 
increment;  and  yet  in  this  matter  the 
civilized  world  has  certainly  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress.  To  be  sure,  modern 
means  of  transportation  by  land  and  water 
have  quickened  the  apprehension,  and 
spread  it  over  wider  areas;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  press,  frequent  mails,  and  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  have  developed 
effective  means  of  dispelling  ignorance, 
correcting  misunderstandings,  and  giving 
warning  of  storms  of  passion. 

Certain  distinct  gains  in  respect  to  danger 
of  invasion  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

(i)  No  part  of  the  civilized  world  is  now 
subject  to  sudden  invasion  by  hordes  of 
barbarians,  armed  as  well  or  nearly  as  well 
as  the  people  whose  territory  they  invade. 
In  all  conflicts  with  barbarians  civilization 
has  now  an  immense  advantage  in  respect 
to  equipment  for  fighting. 

(2)  It  seems  probable  that  djTiastic  wars 
will  never  occur  again  in  the  civilized  world. 

(3)  Certain  small  European  states  have 
maintained  themselves  successfully  as  to 
their  territory  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
in   the   presence    of  much  more  powerful 


neighbors,  and  if  the  judgment  of  impartial 
money-lenders  is  to  be  accepted,  the  stable 
per  capita  wealth  of  the  small  states  is 
greater  and  safer  than  that  of  the  large 
states.  In  a  few  instances,  to  be  sure,  the 
generation  now  passing  off  the  stage  has 
witnessed  the  forcible  taking  of  parts  of 
the  territory  of  a  small  state  by  a  larger  one, 
and  the  surrender  to  the  victors  of  portions 
of  conquered  territory. 

(4)  The  great  costliness  of  modem  war- 
fare in  both  blood  and  treasure  tends  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  actual  war.  Indeed, 
the  costliness  of  mere  preparation  for  war 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  during 
the  past  twenty  years;  and  recently  aviation 
has  started  expenditure  of  a  new  sort.  The 
masses  of  the  people  begin  to  realize  that 
they  pay  the  costs  of  war;  and  they  are  not 
so  dumb  and  helpless  as  they  used  to  be. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  encouraging  fact  that 
huge  armies,  ready  for  instant  action,  have 
faced  each  other  in  Europe  for  forty  years 
without  once  coming  into  collision. 

(5)  Republican  Switzerland  has  show^n 
how  the  entire  male  population  capable  of 
bearing  arms  may  be  trained  and  held  in 
readiness  for  defensive  warfare  without 
abridging  seriously  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  people,  and  without  maintaining  any 
standing  army  which  could  be  used  for 
offensive  purposes  outside  the  national 
territory. 

These  are  all  good  omens  for  peace; 
but  they  afford  no  effectual  security  to  any 
European  people,  whose  territory  has  not 
been  declared  neutral,  against  the  sudden 
invasion  of  their  territory  by  a  formidable 
alien  force  capable  of  inflicting  immense 
losses  and  of  extorting  a  vast  ransom. 
The  Swiss  experience,  however,  is  more 
than  an  omen,  for  it  shows  one  way  of 
changing  Europe  from  a  group  of  fully- 
armed  camps  always  ready  for  hostilities 
abroad,  into  a  group  of  peace-expecting 
states,  each  maintaining  a  strong  protective 
force,  but  no  aggressive  force.  Civilized 
society  is  still  founded  on  force,  but  that 
force  should  be  a  protective  force.  In 
practice  it  would  be  easier  for  a  large  state 
than  for  a  small  one  to  adopt  this  excellent 
Swiss  method.  Moreover,  the  territories  of 
large  states  might  be  "neutralized "  by  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  territories  of  small  states. 
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On  the  whole,  the  only  way  in  which 
promoters  of  peace  can  at  this  moment 
make  head  against  the  apprehension  of 
invasion  is  to  urge  the  making  of  arbitration 
treaties  which  contain  no  exceptions,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice.     The  reduction  of  armaments 


on  land  must  await  the  establishment  of  such 
a  supreme  court,  unless,  indeed,  neighboring 
nations  by  twos  or  threes  can  make  local 
agreements  for  reduction  analogous  to  the 
invaluable  arrangement  made  in  1817 
betR'een  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


THE  COLONEL  AND  JOHN  BULL 

\ML\T  THEY  THOUGHT  OF  EACH  OTHER 
BY 

^MLLLIM  BAYARD   HALE 


REALLY  a  good  sort,  don't  you  know, 
when  you  once  get  at  him.  We  can 
forgive  him  no  end  of  bounce  and 
bluster,  for  his  heart's  in  the  right  spot." 

They  were  discussing  Theodore  Roosevelt 
—  three  typical  Englishmen,  beef-red  as  to 
visage  and  pink  as  to  pate,  as  they  ate  their 
mutton  with  great  wedges  of  "bubble-and- 
squeak"  and  drank  their  port  wine  in  the 

comfortable  dining-room  of  the Club. 

And  their  verdict  was  the  general  verdict 
of  Englishmen. 

"God  bless  us,  things  are  not  what 
they  were  in  the  old  days,  but  there 
are  many  worse  things  than  this  Amer- 
ican chap,  as  cocksure  as  you  please 
about  things  he  doesn't  know  much 
about.  A  good  sportsman,  he,  and  on  the 
whole  the  right  sort." 

The  mutual  experiences  of  John  Bull 
and  the  Colonel  were  more  interesting  than 
those  involved  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
i:ny  other  foreign  people.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  death  of  King 
Edward  interfered  with  the  programme  of 
fes/ivities  designed  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Not  only  had  many  pub- 
lic cemonstrations  to  be  abandoned,  but 
those  that  were  carried  through  could 
receive  only  scant  attention  from  a  press 
occupied  with  the  overshadowing  topic  of 
tlie  death  and  burial  of  the  King  and   the 


inauguration  of  a  new  reign,  with  all  its 
social  and  political  problems. 

Indeed,  as  it  happened,  the  visit  coincided 
with  a  greater  number  of  news  events  than 
are  often  crowded  into  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  The  funeral  implied  the  coming 
and  going  of  eight  kings  and  sixty  royal 
princes,  with  an  immense  volume  of  personal 
gossip  and  political  speculation.  Besides 
all  this,  during  ISLr.  Roosevelt's  sojourn, 
a  French  submersible  was  lost;  a  flying 
machine  crossed  the  Channel  and  returned 
after  dropping  a  letter  on  French  soil;  a 
war  balloon  made  a  midnight  trip  over 
London;  the  year's  Derby  was  run;  the 
Liternational  Horse  Show  was  opened; 
the  King  and  the  Queen  celebrated  their 
birthdays;  the  Government  of  United  South 
Africa  was  inaugurated;  the  comet  was 
expected,  and  a  session  of  Parliament  was 
opened. 

This  is  a  pretty  full  news-schedule. 
Naturally  distasteful  as  publicity  is  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  must  have  felt  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  put  him  into  competition 
with  a  combination  of  kings,  comets,  and 
airships. 

During  his  first  ten  days  in  England,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  not  "featured"  in  the  news- 
papers. A  paragraph  in  the  southeast 
comer  represented  the  London  editors' 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  presence  in 
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the  island.  At  the  King's  funeral  he 
willingly  consented  to  be  elTaced.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  emotions  of  the 
representative  of  another  Republic,  the 
Special  Envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
quite  content  to  ride  in  a  black  carriage,  not 
only  in  the  rear  of  the  chromatic  clamor  of 
the  kingly  cavalcade,  but  even  behind  "the 
Chink  and  the  chambermaids"  —  to  adopt 
the  irreverential  language  by  which  a  dis- 
gusted Westerner  designated  the  Chinese 
Prince  and  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold. 

Later  it  became  known  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  been  the  life  of  the  party, 
alike  at  the  big  Buckingham  Palace  dinner, 
blasphemously  known  in  exclusive  circles 
as  "the  wake,"  and  at  the  luncheon  at 
Windsor.  There  was  some  disappointment 
among  EngHshmen  that  he  did  not  shoot 
out  the  lights  or  do  a  war  dance  amidst 
the  royal  plate,  but,  eventually,  well  authen- 
ticated rumor  was  current  that  kings  at 
near-by  tables,  after  preserving  the  appear- 
ance of  interest  in  the  frivolous  conversation 
of  their  neighbors,  had  one  by  one  gravi- 
tated toward  the  Colonel,  with  such  grave 
inquires  as  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  pre- 
cisely what  do  you  mean  by  'a  two-gun 
man'?" 

But  it  was  the  Guildhall  speech  that 
introduced  Mr,  Roosevelt  to  the  British 
public  —  and  the  introduction  was  not 
auspicious. 

Precisely  what  induced  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  make  the  speech  he  made  in  the  Guild- 
hall this  article  does  not  presume  to  say. 
He  knew  full  well  that  the  propriety  of  it 
was  questionable;  he  knew  it  would  be 
questioned.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Roosevelt 
felt  strongly  the  sentiments  he  uttered;  there 
is  no  conviction  of  his  life  more  deeply 
grounded  than  that  of  the  right  (or,  as  he 
would  put  it,  the  duty)  of  the  strong  man 
to  rule  over  the  weak.  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thought  England  needed  to  hear 
that  duty  preached.  His  willingness  to 
preach  it  was  so  great  that  it  overcame  his 
natural  reluctance  to  become  —  as  he  real- 
ized the  speech  would  make  him  —  "a 
front  page  display."  At  all  events,  he 
preached  it  —  and  instantly  became  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  of  the  hour. 

From  that  day  until  he  sailed  from  South- 


ampton he  was  never  out  of  the  public  eye. 
His  sayings  and  doings  were  chronicled 
with  the  keenest  eagerness. 

The  fact  that  the  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  made  his  "visit 
to  the  City"  and  became  a  freeman  of 
London,  created  a  sensation,  is  known  in 
America.  The  proportions  of  the  sensa- 
tion are  scarcely  appreciated.  As  the  inci- 
dent is  likely  to  have  its  part  in  influencing 
the  state  of  public  feeling  toward  America 
in  England,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
dwell  a  moment  upon  it. 

My  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  audience  received  the  address,  and  the 
opinion  concerning  it  that  I  heard  from 
scores  of  English  acquaintances  and  friends 
do  not  agree  with  the  reports  cabled  to  Amer- 
ica. Before  he  left  England,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  understood  and  admired,  but  the  day 
after  his  denunciation  of  the  weakness  of 
British  rule  in  Egypt  he  was  everywhere 
looked  upon  as  an  ill-mannered  busybody. 

There  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  feeling 
of  those  who  heard  the  speech.  They 
were  already  in  an  ill-humor  because  the 
guest  to  be  honored  was  half  an  hour  late 
in  arriving.  During  the  awkward  wait, 
comment  was  heard  on  every  side  on  the 
"punctuality  of  princes"  and  the  careless- 
ness of  ex-Presidents.  It  was  not  his  fault, 
but  nobody  knew  that.  When  the  nature 
of  the  address  became  clear  there  were  dis- 
tinct exclamations  of  astonishment  in  the 
part  of  the  hall  where  I  was  seated. 

The  attitude  of  the  candid  friend  is  one 
which  the  Englishman  likes  to  assume  him- 
self, but  to  be  himself  lectured  by  the  candid 
friend  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  The 
Guildhall  audience  was  made  up  chiefly 
of  those  who  held  the  sentiments  which  the 
speaker  advocated.  JMost  of  its  members 
were  against  the  Government.  But  it 
went  hard  with  them  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  a  foreigner  criticism  which  they  them- 
selves had  freely  cast  on  the  administration 
of  Egypt.  As  for  those  to  whom  the 
speaker's  sentiments  were  unacceptable, 
they  were  unable  to  restrain  murmurs  of 
protest  and  anger.  I  write  simply  as  a 
reporter  when  I  say  that  the  overwhelming, 
even  though  unexpressed,  sense  of  the 
assembly  was  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech 
was  an  impropriety  and  an  impertinence. 
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Before  we  passed  out,  I  talked  with  more 
than  twenty  gentlemen,  and  without  excep- 
tion all  expressed  regret  that  the  speech 
should  have  been  delivered.  Nearly  all, 
however  (and  this  is  the  significant  fact), 
declared  their  impression  of  the  speaker's 
sincerity  and  earnestness  and  their  admira- 
tion of  his  personality. 

On  the  morrow,  opinion  (as  publicly 
expressed)  seemed  to  divide  sharply  on 
political  party-lines.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
denounced  as  a  dangerous  guest,  an  inso- 
lent meddler,  a  fountain  of  clap-trap,  a 
political  Barnum,  a  rowdy,  barrack-room 
sentimentalist;  his  address,  a  compound 
of  jingo-buncum,  egotistical  rigmarole,  crude 
reasoning,  and  sham  heroics.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  useful,  though 
an  unpalatable  warning.  That  there  was 
from  any  quarter  a  thorough-going,  sincere 
commendation  of  the  speech  I  do  not  believe. 
The  opposition  to  the  Government  made 
all  they  could  of  JSIr.  Roosevelt's  testimony 
as  to  discontent  in  Egypt,  but  behind  every 
utterance  was  the  knowledge  that  this  out- 
burst of  a  foreign  critic  had  made  the  prob- 
lem harder,  not  easier,  of  solution.  Much 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
declared  one  day  that  an  assassination  trace- 
able to  Nationalist  aspirations  proved  the 
Egyptians  umvorthy  of  self-government  was, 
on  the  following  day,  the  luncheon  guest  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists;  and  much  was  said 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  —  the  assassin- 
ation in  Dublin,  in  1882,  of  two  British 
officials  for  Ireland  —  as  well  as  of  the 
three  murdered  American  Presidents.  A 
faithful  report  of  the  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  speech  in  England  must  say  that  it 
was  all  but  universally  regarded  as  a  gross 
error  —  howbeit  one  that  a  vigorous  man, 
of  strong  conviction,  might  make.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  himself  is  the  last  person  who 
will  learn  the  real  sentiment  of  the  English 
people  toward  his  speech.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  he  believed  and  still  belie\'es 
himself  approved. 

At  all  events,  from  the  hour  of  the  Guild- 
hall deliverance  Mr.  Roosevelt's  good  nature 
carried  all  before  it.  He  was  pleased  with 
England  and  the  English  —  and  not  dis- 
pleased with  himself.  He  had  been  eating 
his  way  through  lordly  banquets,  but  now 
he  was  seen  and  heard  at  a  number  of  semi- 


public  gatherings  of  interesting  men,  at 
all  of  which,  rising  a  person  disliked,  he 
sat  down  in  the  midst  of  newly-won  friends. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  acquired  a  surprising 
happiness  of  phrase  and  a  charming  qual- 
ity of  humor.  His  little  unpremeditated 
speeches  are  perfect  in  their  way. 

One  of  the  best  was  that  at  the  midnight 
supper  in  Stationers'  Hall.  The  company 
was  one  of  rare  distinction.  In  front  of 
the  guest  was  the  composing-stick  used  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  labeled  "The 
Big  Stick,"  and  afforded  the  Colonel  a 
text  for  talk  in  a  familiar,  conversational 
vein  that  revealed  to  Englishmen  more  of 
the  man  than  any  other  utterance  to  which 
they  listened. 

Another  especially  felicitous  speech  was 
one  made  in  the  Oxford  Town  Hall,  whither 
the  City  Fathers  took  Mr.  Roosevelt  before 
delivering  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  University. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  liked  Oxford  —  though 
he  had  never  before  taken  the  trouble  to 
visit  it.  He  was  whisked  about  from  Christ 
Church  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  New 
College,  and  to  Magdalen  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  he  still  knows  nothing  of  the  sweet 
secret  beauties  of  the  gray  old  city. 

If  he  didn't  see  much  of  Oxford,  all 
Oxford  came  to  see  him,  and  stood  an  hour 
in  the  rain,  which  fell  in  sheets,  soaking  the 
gowns  and  hoods  until  the  scarlet  of  doctors 
and  the  crimson  of  masters  merged  into 
sodden  rags.  When  finally  the  doors  swung 
open,  one  rush  filled  area  and  galleries 
with  an  audience  doubtless  as  learned, 
certainly  as  well  soaked,  as  any  that  ever 
gathered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre. 

An  Oxford  Convocation  is  not  a  solemn 
affair.  Solemnity  is  furthest  from  being 
its  dominant  note.  By  immemorial  right, 
the  undergraduates  are  free  to  bait  and 
jolly  the  candidates  for  degrees,  and  sel- 
dom do  they  fail  to  exercise  their  privilege. 
It  is  very  curious  that  this  time  the  under- 
graduates were  silent.  But  fun  was  not 
wanting:  it  was  provided  by  the  Chancellor, 
Lord   Curzon,   who  presided. 

Lord  Curzon  is  a  man  of  fine  presence, 
sonorous  voice,  and  marked  dramatic  in- 
stinct. He  employed  all  his  gifts  effec- 
tively. In  his  mouth  the  sonorous  Latin 
failed  not  to  carry  its  good  humored  raillery. 
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Lord  Curzon  frankly  grinned  as  he  waved 
the  beadles  toward  the  door  crying,  "  Go 
beadles,  lead  in  the  honorable  man,"  and 
then  welcomed  him,  smilingly  exclaiming: 

"Behold,    Vice    Chancellor,    the    })romised 

wight 
Before   whose   coming   comets   turned   to 

flight, 
And  all  the  startled  mouths  of  seven-fold 

Nile  took  fright!" 

There  were  murmurs  of  amusement  at 
the  reference  to  the  fading  comet  and  the 
horror  of  Egypt,  and  these  rose  into  noisy 
mirth  as  the  Latin  speech  went  on  to  explain, 
how,  having  slain  African  beasts  for  re- 
laxation, the  candidate  was  returning,  like 
another  Ulysses,  after  visiting  many  cities 
and  "discoursing  on  many  themes."  There 
was  a  howl  of  joy  from  the  throng  of  gowned 
and  hooded  dons  when  the  Chancellor 
turned  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  addressed  him 
as  ^'  Strenuissime.'"  They  had  roared  "/>/a- 
ce/"  when  the  Chancellor  asked  them  to 
vote  the  degree. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  with  a  set  face,  only 
occasionally  breaking  into  "that  strange 
leonine  smile,"  which  still  further  amused 
the  audience,  as  Lord  Curzon  poked  more 
fun  at  him,  telling  him,  with  cunning  allu- 
sion to  the  Guildhall  sensation,  that  at 
Oxford  they  were  used  to  lectures,  were 
quite  prepared  to  be  lectured  that  day, 
knowing  perfectly  well  how  little  lectures 
amounted  to  anyway. 

The  Romanes  Lecture  of  1910  is  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  writing  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
ever  attempted.  He  himself  believes  that  it 
represents  his  best  thought  and  literar}^  effort. 

The  opinion  of  Oxford,  as  gleaned  from 
talks  with  old  friends  in  common-room  and 
hall,  in  the  evening,  would  scarcely  regard 
the  lecture  as  one  of  note  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  But  there  again  I  found  una- 
nimity in  admiration  of  the  personality 
and  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  And 
it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  his  appear- 
ance at  Oxford  became  and  remains  the 
impression  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  in  England. 
England  did  not  assess  the  ex-President  as 
an  intellectual  giant;  it  did  not  like  his 
manners,  but  it  yielded  him  profound 
admiration  as  a  man  —  a  man  of  con- 
viction, zeal,  and  strength  of  wiU. 


No  account  can  be  given  of  what  passed 
at  Buckingham  I'alace,  Marlborough  House, 
and  Windsor  Castle..  His  experiences  with 
royalties,  not  alone  in  London,  but  in  other 
European  capitals,  will  never  be  narrated 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  true  he  traveled 
as  a  private  citizen,  and  talked  with  kings 
and  ministers  as  a  private  citizen,  but  he 
had  been  a  chief  of  state  during  seven 
years  in  which  some  of  the  most  delicate 
international  situations  of  modern  times 
had  arisen,  and,  to  a  degree  greater  than  is 
known,  a  participant  in  their  settlement. 
Furthermore,  it  was  everywhere  believed 
that  he  would  soon  resume  the  office  which 
he  had  entrusted  to  his  former  Secretary 
of  War. 

The  friendship  of  the  United  States  is 
the  biggest  asset  in  the  international  world. 
Germany  in  particular  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  secure  it,  in  order  not  only  to 
weaken  England  but  to  strengthen  itself 
against  Japan.  The  Kaiser  did  not  fail 
to  use  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  eloquence  and  personal  charm. 

But  in  every  capital  he  visited,  the  ex- 
President  was  made  to  feel  the  warmth  of 
his  welcome  both  by  the  government  and 
the  people.  As  to  Vienna  alone,  some 
qualification  must  be  made.  Here,  though 
the  venerable  Austrian  Kaiser  gave  every 
expression  to  his  liking  for  the  visitor,  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  was  absent. 
This  was  felt  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  two 
met  at  Venice  and  again  at  King  Edward's 
funeral,  but  the  absence  of  the  future 
Austrian  Emperor,  already  the  greatest 
figure  in  Central  Europe  except  the  Em- 
peror William,  was  remarked  by  all  diplo- 
mats. If  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  the 
Archduke's  absence  from  Vienna  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  was  due  to  lack  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  a  reactionary  prince  with 
the  free  and  easy  manners  of  a  republic, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  mistaken.  It  can  be 
stated  that  the  Archduke's  dislike  of  the 
former  President  is  due  to  his  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  recall 
of   Mr.    Bellamy    Storer. 

What  the  Emperors  and  Kings  said  to 
the  distinguished  American  is  not  dis- 
closed, but  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that 
each  of  the  various  royalties  did  have  a 
chance  to  say  something.     Also,  that  each 
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had  an  opportunity  to  listen,  none  being 
deprived  of  advice  who  had  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  contracted  an  especial 
liking  for  King  Haakon  of  Non\'ay.  The 
King  of  Spain  won  his  favor.  Expand  the 
word  "interesting"  and  pack  into  it  all 
the  meaning  for  which  it  has  capacity  — 
and  you  know  how  the  ex-President  found 
the  Kaiser. 

I  fancy  that  on  the  whole,  however,  their 
Majesties,  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  failed 
to  impress  the  American  visitor.  Perhaps 
he  saw  too  many  of  them.  There  was  no 
lowly  reverence  in  the  tone  in  which  I  heard 
him  casually  and  innocently  refer  to  "the 
third  king  on  the  right."  No  one  need  fear 
that  the  Colonel's  head  was  turned  by  his 
hob-nobbings  with  monarchs.  He  fulfilled 
the  proprieties  of  every  occasion  with  com- 
plete digiiity,  though  possibly  in  some  cases 
with  inward  amusement.  He  felt  a  little 
queer,  he  confessed,  the  day  of  the  royal 
funeral,  in  a  dress  suit  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  felt  somehow  as  if  he  were 
just  recovering  from  a  glorious  purple 
night. 

But  this  was  a  very  mild  concession  to 
convention,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a 
philosophy  capable  of  meeting  even  more 
serious  sartorial  situations.  "There  is  only 
one  thing  more  snobbish,"  he  said,  "than 
putting  on  an  outlandish  dress,  and  that 
is  to  make  a  point  of  refusing  to  put  it  on 
when  occasion  demands."  He  was  in- 
tensely delighted  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
Western  statesman  turned  do\^Ti  the  offer 
of  a  diplomatic  post  with  the  words 
"Thanks;  no  purple  pants  for  me!"  And 
he  gleefully  tells  little  stories  of  Washington 
squabbles  over  precedence  (which  he  cor- 
rectly pronounces  "preceedence"),  quite  as 
amusing  as  any  he  encountered  in  Europe, 
even  the  delightful  comedy  enacted  by  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Czar  of  the 
Bulgars  when  —  but  this  is  forbidden 
ground. 

In  England  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  par- 
ticularly glad  to  make  or  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Kipling, 
Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  and  Captain  Scott.  Long  and 
delightful  were  the  hours  spent  in  re- 
treat at  "Chequers  Court,"  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee's  country  house,  in  conversation  with 


thinking  and  doing  men  like  these.  He 
passed  an  especially  happy  day  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  on  a  long  tramp  through  the 
New  Forest.  It  was  noted  that  he  had  no 
time  for  expatriated  American  men,  or 
American  women  married  to  English  titles. 
!Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  did 
not  meet.  I  wish  I  were  free  to  give  the 
Colonel's  opinion  of  the  Englishman;  it 
may  be  said,  however,  that  it  fully  recipro- 
cates the  dramatist's  scorn  and  pity.  Curi- 
ously enough,  however,  ^Mr.  Roosevelt 
desired  to  meet  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton. 

It  was  with  the  appropriate  emotions, 
]\Ir.  Roosevelt  assured  us,  that  he  steamed 
down  Southampton  water  on  the  special 
tender  and  stepped  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  home. 

Going  out  on  the  Hamburg  ^Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  been  gay  and  talkative,  mixing  freely 
with  the  passengers  and  making  especial 
friends  of  all  the  children  on  board.  Com- 
ing home  on  the  Kaiser  in  Auguste  Victoria 
he  kept  almost  entirely  to  himself.  Much 
of  the  time  he  was  engaged  on  his  African 
book,  the  last  sentence  of  which  was  com- 
pleted before  the  voyage  ended.  He  gladly 
welcomed  the  suggestion  of  a  committee, 
that  he  give  the  passengers  an  opportunity 
to  greet  him,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  ship's  company,  first  and 
second  cabin,  one  by  one,  on  the  gaily 
decorated  deck  one  afternoon.  With  this 
exception,  few  of  those  on  board  except 
personal  friends  saw  anything  of  their 
fellow-passenger. 

He  had  time,  however,  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  steerage  and  the  crew.  There 
was  a  religious  service  on  Sunday  morning 
in  the  first  cabin.  The  sermon  —  an  excel- 
lent one  —  made  copious  reference  to  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  publicans  and  sinners.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  the  close  of  the  serWce  beck- 
oned to  me  and  took  me  out  on  deck,  where, 
between  a  brisk  walk  and  vigorous  talk 
he  worked  off  his  feeling  on  a  subject  which 
the  sermon  had  suggested  to  his  mmd. 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "who  the  Pharisees  and  who  the 
publicans  and  sinners  are,  in  modem 
language?  We  who  were  in  the  congrega',| 
tion  to-day  are  the  Pharisees  —  the  onl] 
people  who  are  expected  or  allowed  to  g( 
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to  church.  And  the  i)ubHcans  and  sinners 
are  pretty  well  represented  by  the  steerage 
and  the  stokers,  who  were  prayed  for  to-day 
as  'the  humblest  souls  far  down  in  the 
bowels  of  this  ship.' 

"Now,  I  tell  you,  religion  has  just  as  much 
to  do  for  publicans  and  sinners  as  it  has  for 
Pharisees,  and  it  riles  me  through  and 
through  that  we  should  have  it  in  our  com- 
fortable cabin,  and  they  should  go  without 
it  in  their  uncomfortable  quarters.  Let's 
see  if  we  can't  do  something  to  carry  this 
righteousness  down  to  the  steerage  people 
and  the  stokers.     What  do  you  say?" 

In  half  an  hour  it  was  all  arranged.  The 
steerage  was  full  of  Poles,  and  the  stokers 
were  Germans.  We  found  three  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  the  second  cabin,  a  Pole, 
a  German,  and  a  Frenchman,  and  they 
undertook  to  conduct  ser\ices  in  the  steer- 
age. The  prospect  of  a  visit  from  "Presi- 
dent Roosevelt"  vastly  excited  the  lower 
regions  of  the  ship,  and  insured  a  big 
attendance  at  the  services,  which  but  for 
him  would  not  ha\e  been  held. 

The  scene  in  the  steerage  when,  under 
the  lead  of  Captain  Ruser  and  First  Officer 
Schetelig,  we  descended  into  it,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  that  even  the 
far-traveled  ex- President  had  ever  seen. 
Twehe  hundred  Poles  were  crowded  be- 
tween the  low  decks,  forward.  The  place 
was  clean;  the  immigrants  themselves  clean 
and  neat,  but  lowly  as  only  the  poor  of 
Europe  can  be,  and  packed  so  closely  that 
they  could  move  only  in  unison.  In  the 
midst  was  a  box  draped  with  the  German 
and  American  flags,  and  on  it  two  candles, 
their  light  shining  on  the  still,  strained, 
faces  —  faces  of  hundreds  of  dark-browed 
men,  wan  women,  and,  in  the  front  ranks, 
hundreds  of  young  girls,  pretty  enough,  but 
spiritless  and  melancholy.  They  stood  in 
perfect  silence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  deeply 
touched,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  Polish 
priest,  asking  him  to  say  how  earnestly  he 
wished  the  adventure  into  the  new  land 
might  be  the  turning-point  in  their  lives; 
wished  that  they  might  find  there  all  their 
dreams  had  painted  for  them;  and  how 
earnestly  he,  as  a  citizen  of  the  great 
republic,  welcomed  them  to  it. 

When  the  priest  translated,  the  crowd 
began  to  weep,  with  what  emotion  we  could 


not  tell.  Then  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
all  together,  and,  led  by  a  priest,  sang  a 
litany,  long  and  solemnly  weird.  How 
they  sang!  and  in  what  sudden  silence 
they  received  the  blessing!  As  we  started 
out  down  the  narrow  human  lane  opened 
for  us,  a  little  maid  who  had  been  singing 
like  an  angel  seized  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hand 
and  kissed  it.  Half  a  hundred  followed 
the  example  before  the  victim  could  draw 
his  hand  away;  then  they  caught  the  skirts 
of  his  coat  and  pressed  tha.t  to  their  lips. 
We  escaped  in  a  shout  that  was  meant  for 
"Long  live  President  Roosevelt!" 

There  were  fewer  in  the  third  class  (where 
the  fare  is  $5  higher,  the  quarters  far  better) 
and  the  scene  lacked  the  poignant  pathos 
of  that  in  the  bow.  Here,  after  prayers, 
Mr.  Roose\-elt  spoke,  partly  in  excellent 
German,  telling  the  girls  they  must  be 
careful  into  whose  hands  they  put  them- 
selves when  they  reached  New  York;  urg- 
ing the  lesson  of  honesty  and  mutual  help- 
fulness, and  especially  charging  all  that  they 
were  going  to  the  new  land  to  find  that  they 
had  there  not  only  new  rights  but  new  duties 
as  well.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  Oxford  to 
the  steerage  of  an  immigrant  ship,  but  this 
was  the  same  voice  and  the  same  message 
that  we  had  heard  in  the  academic  city. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  third  class;  he  would  like  to  see  the 
old  steerage  done  away  with,  that  all  who 
come  to  America  might,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage,  feel  that  they  were  entering 
into  a  new  life  of  self-respect,  with  pri\-acy 
and  cleanliness. 

And  so  he  came  home,  as  he  had  sailed 
away  —  full  of  interest  in  all  things  human, 
but  especially  in  the  cause  of  the  man 
underneath;  full  of  homely  advice;  en- 
joying life  and  wanting  all  to  enjoy  it.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  news  daily  re- 
ceived by  wireless  from  the  training  camp 
of  the  big  prize-fighters  out  in  California. 
He  was  chuckling  for  days  over  a  saying 
of  John  L.  Sullivan  which  we  had  heard 
just  as  we  boarded  the  ship:  "The  Al- 
mighty played  a  mighty  mean  trick  on  the 
Irish  when  he  made  Theodore  Roosevelt  a 
Dutchman."  There  was  another  Irishism 
he  relished  and  several  times  repeated  as 
we  drew  near  home  —  the  comment  of 
Mr.  Dooley  on  Admiral  Dewey's  fate,  to 
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the  effect  that  Americans  ought  to  build 
their  triumphal  arches  of  bricks  so  that 
they  would  have  something  handy  to  throw 
at  the  hero  the  next  day. 

He  had  sailed  away  a  year  and  two  months 
since.  He  was  by  the  calendar  older;  he 
was  richer  in  experience  and  somewhat 
grayer  as  to  moustache,  but  there  was  no 
real  change  in  the  man  from  the  day  he 
sailed  away  to  that  moment  when,  in  the 


cool  of  a  June  morning,  there' sprung  out 
of  the  mist  the  shape  of  a  great  gray  battle- 
ship, which  the  suddenly  lifting  fog  and  a 
burst  of  sun  showed  dressed  with  gay  bunt- 
ing, her  men  at  quarters  and  a  scarlet- 
coated  band  massed  on  the  side,  and  there 
came  the  strains  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,  "  while  the  flash  and  boom  of  the 
first  of  twenty-one  guns  echoed  back  from 
the  still  invisible  hills  of  Staten  Island. 


A  GOVERNMENT  SELLING  POWER 

THE   PROVINCE    OF    ONTARIO   SPENDING   MILLIONS   OF   DOLLARS  TO    GIVE    CHEAP 
POWTR  TO  A  REGION  OF  NEARLY  EIGHTEEN  THOUSAND  SQUARE  MILES 

BY 

M.  J.  PATTON 

(member    of    the    conservation    commission,    OTTAWA,    ONT.) 


THE  Province  of  Ontario,  in  partner- 
ship with  a  group  of  towns,  has 
gone  into  the  power-transmission 
business  on  a  large  scale.  The  experiment 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  the  business  world  to-day.  Practically, 
the  effect  of  it  is  to  make  the  power  of 
Niagara  available  at  reasonable  prices  in  an 
area  of  that  province  nearly  300  miles  long 
by  60  miles  wide.  It  creates  a  favorable 
manufacturing  region  of  nearly  18,000 
square  miles  where  no  such  region  ex- 
isted before. 

It  has  taken  nearly  ten  years  of  agitation 
and  hard  work  to  bring  the  participants  in 
this  scheme  to  the  point  of  real  work.  The 
first  gun  was  fired  by  the  Toronto  board  of 
trade  in  1900.  At  that  time  the  plan 
seemed  visionary.  Then  came  the  coal 
strike  of  1902.  It  was  a  catastrophe  in 
Ontario.  It  closed  most  of  the  factories, 
brought  a  winter  of  real  hardship  to  thou- 
sands of  Canada's  citizens  —  and  left  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  firm  conviction  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  make  the 
province  independent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal-fields.    The   retail   price   of   coal    in 


Ontario  has  always  been  considerably  above 
the  price  at  equally  distant  points  in  the 
United  States. 

Here  was  the  lesson.  The  organized 
boards  of  trade  and  Canadian  manufac- 
turers' associations  of  the  province  took  it 
to  heart  very  quickly.  The  two-year-old 
agitation  of  the  Toronto  board  of  trade  swept 
over  the  western  half  of  the  province  with 
great  rapidity.  Where  men  had  been  luke- 
warm or  skeptical,  they  became  first  inquisi- 
tive, then  warm,  then  eager.  In  July,  1902, 
a  meeting  at  Berlin,  Ont.,  passed  a  motion 
asking  the  Ontario  government  to  arrange 
for  transmission  of  Niagara  power  through- 
out the  western  half  of  the  province. 

At  the  very  next  session,  the  government  re- 
sponded by  granting  permission  to  the  towns 
to  make  investigations  and  to  do  what  they 
could  do.  Seven  cities  at  once  appointed 
a  commission,  which  selected  a  site  at 
Niagara  for  a  power-plant  and  found  out 
what  it  would  cost  down  to  the  last  dollar. 
They  figured  the  cost  of  a  100,000  horse- 
power plant  and  transmission  system  at 
$11,909,100.  They  proposed  that  the 
municipalities  participating  should  finance 
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the  whole  scheme  with  bonds  running  forty 
years. 

It  was  quick  work  —  and  it  looked  like 
business.  But  the  Ontario  government 
had  other  things  to  think  of  in  addition  to 
the  interests  of  the  scattered  towns.  A 
good  many  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
invested  at  Niagara  by  private  companies, 
under  Ontario  laws.  In  1905  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a  new  commission  which 
went  to  work  on  another  tack.  Its  report, 
filed  quickly,  recommended  that  instead  of 
generating  power,  the  municipalities  and  the 
government  should  buy  it  from  the  com- 
panies already  in  business. 


This  crucial  stage  of  the  fight  was  soon 
over,  but  its  wounds  are  not  yet  healed. 
But  the  government  has  gone  on.  Now  the 
battle  has  been  transferred  to  the  courts  and 
the  corporations  arc  i)etitioning  the  Domin- 
ion government  to  jjronounce  the  hydro- 
electric legislation  beyond  the  power  of 
the    provincial    legislature. 

The  end  of  the  fight  is  not  yet  reached,  but 
the  issue  is  clear.  In  October,  1908,  the 
commission  signed  a  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  transmission  lines.  This  initial 
contract  called  for  293  miles  of  line.  Most 
of  it  is  on  steel  towers,  over  a  right-of-way 
obtained  under  easement.    It  is  equipped 


A  400-MILE   GOVERNMENT-OWNED   POWER-LINE 
By  which  the  Province  of  Ontario  distributes  cheap  power  from  Niagara  to  the  Canadian  towns  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  throughout  a  region  of  18,000  square  miles.      Lines  equally  long  in  the  United  States 
would  put  Niagara  power  in  Pittsburg  and  reach  almost  to  New  York 


By  the  end  of  1907  the  preliminaries 
were  finished.  Then,  in  January,  1908, 
the  proposition  was  put  before  the  elec- 
tors in  the  various  towns  affected.  Almost 
without  exception  the  majorities  for  it  were 
overwhelming.  Clearly  the  people  meant 
business. 

Loud-voiced,  bitter,  and  acrimonious  were 
the  debates  heard  in  the  Ontario  towns 
concerning  the  "hydro-electric  scheme." 
Everyone  was  a  partisan,  one  way  or 
another.  It  has  been  charged  that  most  of 
the  opposition  was  sedulously  planted  and 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  big  corporations 
at  Niagara,  That  needs  proof  —  but  it  is 
a  conviction  in  most  parts  of  Ontario. 


with  all  the  safety  devices  known  in  case 
of  a  break  and  is  paralleled  by  a  telephone 
line.  Work  began  immediately  and  has 
been  pushed.  In  a  few  months  more  the 
towns  will  be  using  Niagara  power. 

This  line  is  built  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. Its  cost  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  muni- 
cipalities in  thirty  years.  Under  the  con- 
tracts, the  municipalities  give  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  cost,  provide  a  sinking  fund, 
and  pay  for  the  power  that  they  use. 

The  commission  buys  this  power  from  the 
Ontario  Power  Company  exclusively  up  to 
30,000  horse-power;  and  for  amounts  over 
that  sum  up  to  100,000,  half  from  this 
company  and  half  from  any  others.    The 
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contract  is  renewable,  but  runs  for  ten  years 
at  the  outset.  In  retailing  this  power  to  the 
municipalities,  the  commission  makes  con- 
tracts for  forty  years. 

The  prices  paid  the  Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany lor  this  power  seem,  at  first  glance, 
very  low.  For  amounts  from  25,000  horse- 
power upw^ard,  the  price  is  $9  or  $10  per 
horse-power,  per  year,  according  as  the 
pressure  is  12,000  or  60,000  volts. 

It  seems  a  perfectly  safe  conclusion  that 
the  individual  manufacturer  in  this  highly 
favored  area  will  be  able  to  contract  for 
almost  unlimited  power  delivered  to  him 
over  government-owned  and  operated  trans- 
mission lines,  at  a  price  ranging  from  Si 2 
per  horse-power  up,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  consumer  from  the  point  of 
generation. 

Before  glancing  at  the  probable  results 
to  the  country  through  which  these  lines  nm, 
it  is  as  well  to  understand  why  the  Ontario 
government  took  this  radical  step  in  the 
direction  of  public  ownership,  and  why  the 
people  supported  the  go\ernment  in  a 
proposition  that  seems  so  radically  opposed 
to  established  precedents. 

The  Ontario  government  had  given  life 
to  private  corporations  at  Niagara  which 
might  generate  power  in  excess  of  400,000 
horse-power.  Why,  then,  should  the  govern- 
ment step  in  and  appoint  a  commission 
which  has  the  right  and  the  sovereign  power 
to  compete  in  practically  the  whole  of  the 
area  directly  tributary-  to  those  ver}-  plants? 

The  fact  is  very  striking.  It  is  that  these 
Ontario  companies  practically  sold  their 
Umit  of  power  across  the  border,  in  New 
York  state;  and  it  is  clear  enough  that 
Ontario,  under  whose  laws  the  companies 
worked,  would  not  in  very  many  years 
reach  a  point  in  industrial  life  where  its 
demands  for  power  would  justify  the  private 
companies  in  building  transmission  lines  and 
supplying  such  power. 

In  other  words,  western  New  York, 
manufacturing  for  80,000,000  people,  far 
outbid  Ontario,  making  goods  for  6,000,000 
people.  Western  Ontario  stood  to  get  little 
more  benefit  out  of  Niagara  power  than  if 
it  had  been  a  thousand  miles  away  instead 
of  from  twent}'-five  to  two  hundred  miles. 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  of  course,  could  get 
the  power;  but  Brantford,  Gait,  St.  Thomas. 


London,  Woodstock,  Guelph,  and  half  a 
hundred  smaller  towns  well  situated  for 
manufacturing  purposes  would  have  to  grow 
a  great  deal  in  industrial  importance  before 
they  could  hope  to  bid  against  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Lockport,  and  the  dozens  of 
other  manufacturing  towns  of  western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company,  with 
a  capacity  of  20,000  horse-power  in  1906, 
sold  15,000  in  New  York  and  from  1,500 
to  2,000  in  Ontario,  the  rest  not  contracted 
for.  The  Ontario  Power  Company,  through 
an  American  ally,  gave  an  option  on  its 
entire  capacity  of  180,000  horse-power  to 
the  American  industries.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  the  Ontario  field  was  to  remain 
unexploited.  So  the  government  and  the 
municipalities  determined  to  exploit  it 
themselves. 

\Miat  the  result  will  be  is  problematical. 
Undoubtedly  the  project  has  stimulated 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  favored 
area.  The  demand  for  sites  along  the  line 
has  been  good,  but  not  sensational.  Growth 
of  population,  with  the  consequent  increase 
in  taxable  property,  is  estimated  far  to  over- 
balance the  principal  and  interest  to  be 
paid  each  year  by  the  various  municipalities. 
The  entrance  of  new  towns  into  the  scheme 
has  already  lowered  the  estimated  cost  of 
power.  It  looks  as  though  there  were  a  fair 
chance  for  these  towns  and  cities  to  get  their 
power-transmission  lines  at  a  net  profit, 
after  paying  for  them.  In  other  words,  it 
is  possible  that  the  increased  taxation  will 
not  raise  the  actual  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  individual  who  owns  property  in  the 
towns  along  the  lines. 

To  the  American  mind,  the  whole  affair  is 
startling  and  enlightening.  It  went  through 
in  less  than  ten  years,  directly  against  the 
wishes  and  directly  in  defiance  of  the  efforts 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  corporations 
and  many  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  in 
Canada.  The  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
in  local  elections,  was  so  overu-helming  that 
the  lobbies  of  capital  and  influence  at  the 
provincial  capital  were  swept  aside  with 
hardly  an  effort.  The  fact  that  the  people 
wanted  something  outweighed  precedent, 
monied  interest,  even  the  seemingly  estab- 
lished economic  laws. 
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Xl\K  HDarcb  of  Events 


IF  AX\'  man  be  subject  to  fear  of  the 
future,  let  him  consider  the  distance 
that  we  have  come  the  last  ten  years. 
Ten  years  ago  we  had  open  wars  of 
railroad  rates  and  free  passes  on  the 
railroads.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
was  practicall}-  a  dead  law,  and  the  Com- 
mission was  a  harmless  bureau  of  statistics. 
The  bare  mention  of  the  Government's 
making  a  study  of  railroad  securities  in 
relation  to  physical  valuation  (such  as 
the  President  wishes  Mr.  Hadley,  of  Yale, 
to  undertake)  would  have  provoked  laugh- 
ter or  a  riot.  There  were  fewer  public- 
service  commissions,  such  as  now  exist 
in  New  York.  The  real  regulation  of 
railroads,  to  say  nothing  of  other  large 
corporations,  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
threat  of  impracticable  radicahsm.  Now 
we  take  the  principle  for  granted. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  were  at  war  in  the 
Philippines.  Aguinaldo's  rebellion  pro- 
voked a  sympathetic  rebellion  in  and 
about  Boston,  and  there  were  many 
persons  who  regarded  anti-Imperialism 
as  the  overshadowing  great  question  of 
our  future.  President  INIcKinley  was  por- 
trayed in  cartoons  as  an  emperor.  We 
had  not  settled  the  status  of  Cuba.  There 
was  still  the  old  treaty  with  England 
that  practically  forbade  our  cutting  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  New 
York.  Senator  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  and 
Senator   Piatt,  of   New    York,   were    the 
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bosses  who,  with  Senator  Quay,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, held  the  machine-power  of  the 
Republican  party  (and  therefore  of  the 
National  Government)  in  their  hands. 
Mr.  Cummins  and  ^Nlr.  La  Follette  were 
incipient  Insurgents  and  were  regarded 
as  negligible.  The  Democratic  party  was 
what  Mr.  Bryan  commanded  it  to  be. 

Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Chicago,  and  California  universities,  not 
to  mention  a  large  number  of  smaller 
colleges,  had  presidents  that  have  since 
retired  or  died;  ]\Ir.  Carnegie  had  begun 
his  building  of  public  libraries,  although 
the  formation  of  the  steel  corporation 
had  not  yet  made  him  one  of  the  richest 
two  or  three  men  in  the  world;  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  not  begun  the  wholesale 
disposal  of  his  fortune  to  further  education. 

The  Panama  Canal,  the  Government's 
great  reclamation  work  in  the  West,  the 
policy  of  Conservation,  the  change  of 
the  Dingley  tariff,  the  Japanese-Russian 
war  —  these  were  all  in  the  future;  and 
how  long  ago  1900  was  may  be  measured 
by  recalling  that  Queen  \'ictoria  was 
still  on  the  throne  of  England. 

All  the  great  events  and  tendencies 
of  these  ten  years  have  not  made  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  nor  for  our  national 
well-being.  But  there  have  been  enough 
events  and  tendencies  that  have  put  us 
forward  to  gi\'e  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
turn  to  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
looks  backward  as  well  as  forward. 

Page  &  Co.    All  riglils  reserved. 
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SCHEDULES     BY     WHICH      HIS    FRIENDS     PROFIT 
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WHO  Wn.L  BE  THE  FIRST  ROYAL  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  CANADA 
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REMAKING  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

IT  IS  fortunate  that  William  H.  Taft 
is  President  (luring  an  Administration 
in  which  the  Presidejit  has  in  his  hands 
the  remaking  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  nine 
Justices.  President  Taft  has  alread}'  ap- 
pointed two;  a  third  vacancy  now  exists, 
and  the  expected  resignation  of  Justice 
Moody  will  give  President  Taft  a  fourth 
appointment  to  make.  Another  death, 
or  the  retirement  of  Justice  Harlan 
(which  would  be  greatly  deplorable)  would 
give  Mr.  Taft  the  opportunity  (which 
no  President  since  Washington  has  had) 
of  selecting  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  supremely  powerful  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  President's  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Bench  are 
subject  to  the  Senate's  confirmation,  and 
that  this  is  not  always  forthcoming. 
Nevertheless,  in  determining  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country's  supreme  tribunal 
(as,  within  this  restriction  he  does  deter- 
mine it) ,  the  President  wields  his  greatest 
power  —  and  it  is  a  power  that  may  well 
cause  thinking  citizens  uneasiness. 

For  the  nation  understands  to-day, 
as  it  has  not  understood  before,  how 
completely  the  future  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  business  of 
a  continent  now  waits  upon  decisions  which 
the  Court  made  ( but  did  not  announce ) 
last  winter;  which  the  death  of  Justice 
Brewer  unmade;  which  it  was  hoped  the 
appointment  of  Justice  Hughes  would  en- 
able the  Court  to  make  again  this  autumn; 
but  which  the  death  of  Chief- Justice  Fuller 
and  the  continued  illness  of  Justice  Moody 
make  it  impossible  to  reach  before  next 
spring.  Congress,  when  it  meets  in  Decem- 
ber, will  not  be  able  to  consider  the  Federal 
Incorporation  plan  and  other  progressive 
commercial  legislation  which  the  President 
is  ready  to  propose,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up 
its  mind  about  a  law  passed  twenty  years 
ago.  Congress  can  do  nothing  unless 
it  knows  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  is  the  mind  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  subject  of  progressive  legis- 
lation? The  Supreme  Court  is  unable 
to  express  its  mind  to-day  —  it  could 
not,  with  two  vacancies,  express  an  opin- 


ion which  it  might  not  reverse  to-morrow. 
Yet  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
future  rests  upon  the  social,  economical, 
and  political  mind  of  the  nine  men  on 
the  Supreme  Bench. 

Mr.  Taft  will  determine  it  in  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  living  man.  He  will, 
of  course,  select  the  soundest  lawyers,  the 
most  impartial  judges  that  he  can  find. 
Yet  he  will  inevitably,  unconsciously 
believe  that  those  are  the  soundest  law- 
yers whose  views  agree  with  his  own. 
He  will  appoint   men  of  his  own    type. 

So  that  one  might  say  it  is  fortunate  that 
Mr.  Taft  was  persuaded  to  take  the  Presi- 
dency rather  than  a  Supreme  Court  Justice- 
ship. He  might  have  been  a  Justice;  it 
is  better  that  he  should  make  four  or 
five  Justices  like  himself,  for  his  judicial 
appointments  have  been   his   best  work. 

EVERY-DAY  LIFE  AND  CULTURE 

THE  High  School  found  its  voice  at 
■  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Boston,  and 
spoke  its  emphatic  protest  against  the 
longer  domination  of  the  College.  Al- 
though a  very  small  percentage  —  a 
numerically  negligible  proportion  —  of 
high-school  pupils  go  to  college,  the  old 
college-preparatory  scheme  of  studies  has 
till  now  been  dominant.  This  means, 
as  many  writers  have  pointed  out  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  that  our  vast 
pubHc-school  system  has  been  to  a  great 
degree  conducted,  not  with  reference  to 
the  wants  or  to  the  necessities  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  too  much  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
small  minority  (chiefly  of  boys)  which 
goes  to  college.  The  conservatism  and 
immobility  of  what  we  call  "Education" 
have  been  absurd. 

But  a  change  has  come;  and  the  out- 
spoken protests  made  at  Boston  were 
significant  chiefly  because  they  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  change  that  has  already 
taken  place  in  some  communities  and  is 
fast  taking  place  in  others.  The  public 
schools  are  coming  really  to  serve  the 
people. 

In  Page  County,  Iowa,  for  example, 
the  country  schools  teach  children  what 
country  children  naturally  need  to  know; 
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and  it  has  been  proved  that  this  is  just 
as  good  pedagogical  "matter"  as  the 
matter  that  the  traditional  text-books 
contained.  At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  there  is 
a  pubHc  school  where  children  do  not 
learn  that  three  barleycorns  make  an 
inch  (who  ever  heard  of  a  barleycorn 
outside  of  an  arithmetic?),  but  they  do 
learn  that  twelve  inches  make  a  foot,  and 
that  three  feet  make  a  yard,  by  measuring 
the  boards  that  they  saw  and  plane  and 
make  into  things  of  utility.  They  have 
no  practice  in  "compound  interest,"  but 
they  do  have  practice  in  keeping  accounts 
of  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  they 
buy,  and  of  the  income  from  the  products 
that  they  sell.  And  these  children  — 
as  many  as  need  be  —  learn  also  Latin 
and  ancient  history  none  the  less  well 
for  their  work  in  the  shop  and  in  the  sew- 
ing-room and  in  the  kitchen.  In  New 
York  City  there  is  a  girls'  industrial 
high-school,  of  which  Mr.  ]\IcAndrew, 
who  spoke  forcibly  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  college,  is  principal;  and  the  idea 
of  a  practical  adjustment  of  training  to 
every-day  hfe  is  carried  out  there.  All 
over  the  country  similar  educational 
changes  are  taking  place. 

Those  who  look  may  witness  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  going  on  in  American 
education.  We  shall  gain  by  it  enor- 
mously in  efficiency  and  usefulness  and 
happiness.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  fear 
great  loss  of  "culture";  for  the  culture 
supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
schools  of  the  old  sort  was  —  well,  let's 
not  be  too  critical:  it  existed  chiefly  in 
the  imagination  of  the  pedagogues.  No 
man  who  really  knows  American  life 
and  American  college  life  will  be  greatly 
awed  by  its  culture  —  when  he  comes 
to  measure  things  by  their  real  values. 
And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
first  steps  toward  culture  are  intellectual 
honesty  and  frankness  —  the  willingness 
to  see  things  as  they  are  and  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names. 

WHY  A  FEW  MEN  OWN  THE  EARTH 

MEN,  especially  writing  men  who 
have  had  httle  experience  in  prac- 
tical affairs,  are  constantly  wondering 
why  initiative  and  managing  ability  cost 


so  much  —  why  so  few  men  owa  the 
earth.  The  following  story,  told  by 
President  Branson,  of  the  Georgia  State 
Normal  School,  throws  some  hght  on 
this  mystery: 

"For  instance,  here  is  a  good  man,  a  tenant 
farmer,  who  has  lived  for  years  and  years  upon 
the  same  farm.  He  is  industrious,  law-abiding, 
and  intensely  religious.  He  is  not  exactly 
illiterate,  but  he  lacks  the  pro\'ident  foresight 
that  intelligence  allows. 

"In  1900  the  foreign  loan  company  that 
owned  his  farm  wanted  to  close  out  their  busi- 
ness in  Georgia.  They  offered  to  sell  the  land 
upon  a  ten-year  loan  at  6  per  cent.  This  man's 
boys  and  neighbors  begged  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  buy  this  150-acre  farm  upon  these  com- 
fortable terms.  They  hardly  got  his  attention 
at  all. 

"A  Macon  business  man  bought  it.  He  took 
the  mon^y  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  make  the 
first  payment,  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  money  for  the  other  nine  payments  he 
simply  took  out  of  the  rent  money  of  this  tenant 
farmer.  Just  a  month  or  so  ago  the  purchaser 
made  the  last  payment,  and  now  owns  the  land 
which  this  tenant  paid  for.  The  tenant  paid 
for  the  land,  but  the  other  man  owns  it. 

"This  happens  to  be  a  bit  of  history,  but  it 
is  the  history  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
other  similar  instances  in  the  South." 

Similar  instances  are  found  outside  the 
South  —  in  every  land  under  the  sun. 
Some  men  have  imagination,  constructive 
ability,  daring,  managing  talent  —  call 
it  what  you  will;  but  most  men  lack  it. 
And,  in  the  fierce  discussions  that  go  on 
all  about  us  of  educational  methods  and 
matter,  we  hear  little  of  plans  to  develop 
this  talent.  Circumstances  and  blind 
luck  play  their  part  in  determining  whether 
some  men  shall  lead  or  be  led;  but  in  the 
main,  in  our  country  at  least,  native 
quality  or  training  determines  it. 

The  same  subject  lately  presented  itself 
in  another  form  at  a  summer  hotel,  where 
one  man  at  dinner  said  to  his  friend: 

"Here  is  a  room  full  of  women  —  some 
dining,  the  others  serving  them.  The 
difterence  between  the  two  classes  is 
just  this :  One  class  shows  that  some- 
body behind  them  saved  money;  the 
other  class,  that  nobody  behind  tliem  did. 
]Most  of  these  women  seated  at  the  tables 
are  in  the  rr  ire  fortunate  class  only 
because    of    the    foresight    and    prudence 
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and  managing  ability  of  their  fathers  or 
husbands;  and  most  of  these  women  who 
serve  them  are  in  their  chiss  because  of 
a  lack  of  these  qualities  in  their  fathers." 

BURNING  BOTH  ENDS  OF  THE  CANDLE 

THE  output  of  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  is  estimated 
at  210,000  cars,  with  an  average  value 
of  $1,250.  The  estimates  for  191 1  put 
the  output  at  300,000  cars,  with  the 
same  average  value.  In  other  words, 
it  is  expected  that  the  country  will  ab- 
sorb next  year  cars  of  an  aggregate  value 
of  about  $375,000,000,  as  well  as  supply 
the  money  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  more  than  half  a  million  cars  already 
in  commission. 

There  are  plenty  of  indications  that 
it  is  time  for  the  average  American  to 
stop  and  think.  In  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, it  appears,  one  automobile  firm 
holds  mortgages  on  1,500  homes.  In  a 
Southwestern  city  the  amount  of  mort- 
gage liens  against  property  held  in  the 
hands  of  automobile  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers was  so  great  that  banking- 
houses  who  were  asked  to  handle  muni- 
cipal bonds  of  the  city  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  In  one  of  the 
best  middle-class  suburbs  of  New  York, 
where  for  years,  through  normal  times 
and  panic  ahke,  there  has  been  a  steady 
demand  for  homes,  not  a  single  home- 
property  has  changed  hands  in  four 
months  past;  and  the  dealers  in  real 
estate  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will 
not  be  any  recovery  until  the  craze  for 
automobiles  passes  into  history. 

In  Westchester  County,  one  of  the 
richest  suburban  sections  around  New 
York  City,  the  County  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation has  gone  on  record  in  a  warning 
to  its  members  to  refuse,  wherever  possible, 
accommodations  to  borrowers  who  want 
the  money  to  buy  automobiles  for  pleas- 
ure. In  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  bank  ofiicer  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  savings  insti- 
tutions for  months  past  have  been  los- 
ing deposits  to  patrons  who  were  intend- 
ing to  buy  machines.  The  salesmen  for 
the  bond-houses  report  the  same  condi- 
dition,  and  say  that  they  find  it  impossible 


to  sell  good  bonds  in  communities  where 
the  automobile  craze  has  taken  hold. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  the  current  report  of 
these  conditions.  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  very  large  proportion  —  and 
fortunately,  a  growing  proportion  —  of 
the  automobile  manufacturing  in  the 
country  consists  of  the  making  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  and  of  machines  that 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  necessity,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  horse  and  buggy  or  the 
team  and  surrey  that  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  living  machinery  of  the  country. 
Out  of  the  estimated  $800,000,000  that 
will  be  spent  in  191 1  on  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  auto- 
mobiles, it  would  probably  be  unsafe  to 
say  that  much  more  than  half  is  waste 
or  extravagance. 

Yet,  at  a  period  of  commercial  uncer- 
taint3%  when  banking,  industrial,  and 
commercial  conditions  alike  dictate  na- 
tional caution  and  conservatism,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  people  at  large  —  the 
middle  class  —  are  plunging  into  luxury 
and  extravagance  at  a  rate  never  before 
equaled,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  This  fact,  taken  by  itself,  is 
sinister  enough  to  justify  all  the  warnings 
that  have  been  based  upon  it.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  bank  officers  of  the 
country,  who  understand  the  reaction 
of  waste  upon  the  sensitive  structure  of 
credit,  should  be  the  first  to  be  alarmed. 
There  is  good  reason  for  their  alarm. 

The  most  sinister  aspect  of  the  new 
phenomenon  is  undoubtedly  the  pledg- 
ing of  homes  and  propert}'  under  liens 
for  the  purchase  of  luxuries  that  are 
themselves  of  a  flimsy  and  not  at  all  per- 
manent character.  It  seems  almost  crim- 
inal that  salaried  men  by  the  thousand, 
living  in  modest  homes  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  cities,  should  be  encumbering 
their  property  with  mortgages  that  must 
be  paid  sooner  or  later,  in  order  to  in- 
dulge themselves  and  their  families  in 
a  luxury  which,  in  addition  to  the  initial 
expense,  will  also  obviously  increase  the 
living  expense  of  the  family,  and  thereby 
automatically  cut  down  and  curtail  the 
abihty  of  the  family  to  meet  the  debt. 
It  is  burning   the   candle   at   both   ends 
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with  a  vengeance.  In  a  good  many 
thousands  of  cases,  undoubtedly,  the 
candle  must  burn  out  very  soon. 

THE  CENTRE  OF  POPULATION 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  the  Census  will  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  centre  of  population. 
It  has  been  loitering  in  Indiana  for  a 
generation,  unwilling  to  leave  the  state 
of  papaws  and  popular  novelists.  There 
are  indications,  however,  that  the  myste- 
rious point  may  have  been  attracted  to- 
ward the  West  and  South,  and  a 
bare  possibiHty  that  the  Hoosier  State 
vnll  be  at  last  forsaken.  It  is  certain 
that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth 
of  population  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
It  is  already  clear,  too,  that  the  increase 
of  city  population  has  not  been  so  rapid 
as  in  the  pre\-ious  decade.  The  biggest 
and  the  most  cities  are  in  the  East. 

It  would,  however,  require  a  jump  of 
seventy  miles  for  the  "centre"  to  clear  In- 
diana, and  only  once  since  the  Census  be- 
gan has  so  long  a  jump  been  made.  Between 
1850  and  i860  the  point  passed  over  eighty- 
one  miles.  The  average  ten-year  trip  is 
thirty-seven  miles,  but  in  the  last  decade, 
1890  to  1900,  only  fourteen  miles  were 
passed.  Always  the  movement  has  been 
toward  the  West,  the  path  following 
closely  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude. 

It  was  just  120  years  ago,  in  1790,  that 
the  centre  of  population  was  first  lo- 
cated —  on  the  eastern  shore  of  ^Maryland. 
Ten  years  later  saw  it  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Baltimore.  The  next  decade 
witnessed  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  a  fact  which  betrayed  itself 
in  a  southern  trend  of  the  point  during 
the  years  between  1800  and  1820.  Then 
it  resumed  its  movement  due  west,  mark- 
ing spots  forty,  fifty-five,  fifty-five,  and 
eighty  miles  apart.  By  i860  it  had  reached 
a  spot  twenty  miles  south  of  ChilHcothe,  O. 
Then,  at  first  with  a  slight  northward 
tendency,  it  passed  on  for  its  sojourn 
near  Columbus,  Ind. 

The  Census  makes  no  effort  to  show  the 
centre  of  political  power,  but  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  this  also  has 
not  moved  toward  the  East  during  the 
decade  past. 


IS  WALL  STREET  IN  DECAY  ? 

THERE  has  been  a  collapse  in  the 
prices  of  stocks  in  Wall  Street 
that  is  almost  equal  to  the  collapse  of 
1907.  The  best  securities  have  sufi'ered 
•with  the  worst.  The  stocks  of  great 
railroads  like  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  have  lost  many  dollars 
per  share  in  values.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  the  cutting  down  of  prices  was 
so  rapid  that  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  an  impending  panic. 

Yet  the  country  goes  on  about  its 
business  as  usual.  The  men  we  meet 
on  the  train,  in  the  club,  or  on  the  streets 
talk  of  crops,  of  the  money  supph', 
of  the  failing  demand  for  cotton  goods, 
of  false  prices  for  copper  metal,  of  the 
new,  high-record  production  of  auto- 
mobiles, of  the  curtailment  of  the  mort- 
gage market  —  of  half  a  hundred  real, 
significant,  and  pregnant  facts;  but  sel- 
dom does  a  business  man  refer  with  any- 
thing but  indifferent  scorn  to  the  antics 
of  the  Wall  Street  market. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that,  for 
once  in  the  commercial  and  financial 
history  of  this  country,  the  hawk  that 
preys  on  business  has  missed  his  quarry. 
Most  intelligent  men,  when  the  trium- 
phant upward  march  of  prices  began  so 
soon  after  the  panic  of  1907.  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  Street.  When,  in  the 
heyday  of  the  market  jollity  of  1909,  the 
kings  of  the  Street  hung  up  the  stocks 
and  bonds  at  prices  marked  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  advance  in  the 
cost  of  living,  the  people  of  the  country 
paid  little  or  no  heed.  In  vain  the 
clamor  of  the  sellers  filled  the  newspapers. 
At  these  high  prices  the  traders  in  securi- 
ties bought  and  sold  ■\\ath  one  another, 
for  the  most  part. 

It  was  the  flattest  sort  of  a  boom  that 
ever  was  blown  in  the  shadow  of  Trinit}' 
spire.  For  once  the  United  States  was 
too  busy  to  be  caught.  It  was  busy  get- 
ting caught  in  other  ways,  it  is  true,  but 
that  is  small  comfort  to  the  would-be 
seller  who  looks  in  vain  for  buyers.  It 
was  almost  in  desperation  that  an  appeal 
to  Paris  was  made.  Paris  was  coy.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  a  syndicate  was  found 
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in  France  to  take  a  nibble,  at  least,  at 
the  tempting  bait.  It  was  not  a  real 
hard  bite,  however. 

One  solitary  fish  of  goodly  proportions 
tloundered,  at  last,  into  trouble.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  fairly  rejiresentative 
group  —  a  couple  of  Canadian  knights, 
several  baronets  and  gentlemen  of  leis- 
ure from  the  English  shores,  an  Anglo- 
American  genius  ■ —  altogether  a  clique 
capable  of  losing  from  twenty-fne  to 
lifty  million  dollars  of  real  money  without 
going  into  bankruptcy.  Of  course  it 
bought  stocks.  Of  course  it  lost  the 
money.  The  lucky  fishermen  seem  to 
have  been  the  Rock  Island  group  and 
their  friends  —  gentlemen  pirates  of  the 
era.  They  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
that  an}  keen  business  man  might  not 
do.  When  people  came  along  and  wanted 
to  buy  the  stocks  that  they  held,  the 
gentlemen  of.,  the  Rock  Island  group 
obligingly  sold  them.  Perhaps,  of  course, 
they  sold  so  much  that  they  even  lost 
control  of  one  or  two  of  the  railroads 
that  they  have  called  their  own  for  a  few 
years  past.  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
they  would  go  into  mourning  if  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case. 

What  a  pitiful  travesty  on  the  "market- 
place of  the  world"  Wall  Street  has  come 
to  be!  The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  are 
no  men  in  the  world  who  know  it  better 
than  the  old-line  leaders  of  the  Street. 
The  best  part  of  Wall  Street  —  the  part 
of  it  that  stands  for  the  real  constructive 
work  that  it  has  to  do  if  the  country  is 
to  go  ahead  to  its  destiny  —  suffers  with 
the  worst  of  it. 

That  part  of  Wall  Street  which  is  a 
real  legitimate  part  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce,  whether  it  be  in  the  field 
of  promotion,  in  the  supplying  of  money 
for  the  expansion  of  plants  and  railroads, 
in  the  pouring  of  working  capital  into 
depleted  treasuries,  in  the  forwarding 
and  distribution  of  products  —  that  part 
of  Wall  Street  is  what  it  has  always  been: 
clean,  honest,  and  as  efficient  as  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  country  lets  it  be. 

To-day  the  name  of  Wall  Street  stands 
for  something  far  difi'erent.  It  is  a  place 
where  spiders  spin  webs  to  catch  flies; 
where  pirates  lurk  behind  rocky  islands 


to  pounce  upon  passers-by;  where  mag- 
nates cease  from  strife  with  one  another 
only  when  there  is  something  more  profit- 
able to  do;  where  dreams  of  avarice 
grow  into  nightmares  of  crime;  where 
])ious  millionaires  buy  banks  to  look 
respectable;  and  where  wicked,  thousand- 
dollar-a-year  bank  cashiers  steal  a  mil- 
lion or  two  to  pay  their  gambling  debts. 

If  Wall  Street  is  going  to  continue  in 
business,  somebody  must  either  clean 
it  out  thoroughly  or  hit  it  with  a  club  and 
start  it  over  again.  If  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  to  continue  to  look  like  a  private  club 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  half  a  dozen 
groups  of  plundering  magnates,  the  sooner 
the  Governor  of  New  York  appoints  a 
committee  "with  teeth"  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  United  States  —  and  for 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  is 
a  man-sized  job;  but  all  the  men  in  the 
world  are  not  yet  dead  or  retired  from 
business. 

EUROPE'S  FERMENT 

EUROPE  has  been  in  pohtical  fer- 
ment most  of  the  time  for  the  last 
five  years,  the  centre  of  interest  swinging 
from  Russia  to  Germany,  then  to  England, 
where  it  is  still  working,  and  now  to 
France  and  Spain. 

Little  will  be  heard  of  the  revolution 
in  England  until  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament,  in  November.  In  the  mean- 
time efforts  to  reach  a  compromise  con- 
tinue. An  Englishman  loves  nothing  so 
dearly  as  a  compromise.  He  sometimes 
quarrels  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  negotiat- 
ing a  compromise  afterward.  Something 
is  going  to  be  done  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  nothing  hke  destruction  is  going  to 
overtake  it.  The  chamber  of  the  peers 
was  practically  stripped  of  its  authority  ' 
last  spring.  What  power  it  retains  will 
be  allowed  it  out  of  the  good-will  of  Eng- 
land's triumphant  democracy.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  —  that  Radical  with  the  twinkling 
eye,  who  rarely  answers  a  letter,  who 
often  goes  on  a  loaf  in  a  crisis,  who  can 
sing  a  comic  song  like  a  vaudexille  artist 
and  launch  an  invective  like  the  Parlia- 
mentary Jove  that  he  is,  and  who  leads 
the  Asquith  Cabinet  by  the  nose  — 
will  come  up  in  the  autumn  with  another 
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socialistic  Budget,  which  will  go  through 
this  time  with  only  a  pretense  of  oppo- 
sition, and  doubtless  with  two  or  three 
new  measures  of  progressive  (and  irri- 
tating) legislation. 

II 

When  Georges  Clemenceau  (whom 
Theodore  Roosevelt  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  greatest  men  in  Europe)  in  a 
huff  last  summer  threw  down  the  Premier- 
ship in  France,  and  Aristide  Briand  was 
invited  to  form  a  new  ministry,  few,  in  the 
country  or  out  of  it,  looked  to  see  the 
new  Socialist  President  dii  ConseiVs  career 
exceed  that  of  a  stop-gap.  The  general 
elections  were  only  ten  months  off,  and, 
after    them,   the  real  man  would  appear. 

In  the  ten  months,  Briand  could  do 
little,  and  he  did  little.  He  carried  out 
the  chief  promises  of  his  predecessor:  old- 
age  pensions  and  an  income-tax  were 
the  chief  of  them.  But  something  in 
Briand's  way  of  doing  things,  his  lack 
of  oratorical  power,  the  austerity  of  his 
Hfe,  the  quiet  soberness  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  serious  work  —  though 
none  of  these  is  a  thing  traditionally 
attractive  to  the  French  electorate  — - 
won  the  nation's  heart  and  put  him  in 
again  with  an  increased  majority. 

Briand  began  his  career  as  a  radical 
Socialist.  Books  by  him  are  extant 
that  would  be  suppressed  by  the  police 
in  America.  He  rose  to  prominent  ofhce  as 
the  man  most  likely  to  bait  the  church 
successfully  and  spectacularly.  He  was 
selected  to  carry  through  the  separation 
of  the  French  Church  and  State,  and  he 
disappointed  the  "Priest-eaters"  by  ex- 
ecuting the  law  with  considerateness  and 
courtesy.  When  the  ''  Syndicatisme " 
agitation  last  year  culminated  in  the  strike 
of  the  post-ofhce  employees,  Briand  (who 
had  carried  a  red  flag  in  the  Commune) 
was  the  only  man  in  the  ministry  who 
had  the  backbone  to  resist. 

He  came  back  from  the  elections,  as 
has  been  said,  with  a  bigger  majority 
than  he  had  before.  His  first  act  was  to 
throw  it  away.  That  is  to  say,  his  first 
act  was  to  propose  a  reform  destructive 
of  the  bloc  system  under  which  he  found 
support. 


In  France,  as  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  other  European 
countries,  the  strong  poHtical  party  is 
unknown.  There  are  too  many  opinions- 
to  allow  the  existence  of  but  two  organi- 
zations. There  are  a  dozen  groups,  and  the 
Government  is  sustained  by  a  union  of 
one  or  another  combination  of  groups. 

M.  Briand  proposed  to  the  new  Parlia- 
ment a  complete  reform  of  the  system 
of  parliamentary  representation.  In  the 
first  place,  deputies  were  to  be  elected 
no  longer  all  at  once,  but  a  third  at  a 
time.  In  the  second  place,  the  minority 
was  to  be  represented.  That  is,  instead 
of  each  parliamentary  district  electing 
its  representative,  deputies  are  to  be 
elected  by  Departments. 

It  is  as  if  New  York  were  to  vote  for 
its  Congressmen  in  mass,  so  that  the 
minority  would  have  a  proportionate 
representation,  whereas  now  the  minority 
might  not  elect  a  Congressman  in  any 
single  district  in  the  state. 

M.  Briand,  in  short,  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  a  statesman  of 
a  new  and  larger-visioned  school,  which 
conceives  that  the  duty  of  a  government 
is  to  benefit  all  the  governed,  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority.  The  minority- 
representation  proposal  is  but  one  item 
of  his  programme,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
can  best  be  understood  outside  of  France. 

The  efi"ect  on  France  of  the  assumption 
by  a  Premier  of  this  attitude,  above 
parties  and  groups,  is  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  The  World's  Work 
as  ha\ing  been  wrought  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  power  of  a  revelation.  Certainly 
there  has  accrued  to  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister since  the  elections  a  degree  of  praise 
which  arouses  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
future.  France  has  been  for  several  years 
on  the  brink  of  revolution.  The  Re- 
public has  lasted  longer  than  any  one 
expected  it  to,  and  it  has  outlived  the 
wishes  of  most  of  its  friends.  Could 
there  have  been,  at  any  moment  within 
the  last  two  years,  an  agreement  among 
a  considerable  number  of  Frenchmen 
on  some  promising  substitute  for  the 
existing  government,  revolution  would 
easily  have  come.  But  in  France  every 
man  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  every 
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family  has  a  programme,  so  that  a  govern- 
ment which  everybody  detests  has  been 
allowed  to  stand.  The  country  is  ripe 
for  constitutional  reform,  and  M.  Briand 
may  be  the  man  to  lead  the  way  to  it. 

in 

Spain  is  a  mystery  —  probably  even 
to  itself  —  a  mystery  in  that  nobody 
knows  what  the  sense  or  desire  of  the 
Spanish  people  is.  The  nation  is  seething 
with  restlessness.  It  remains  undoubtedly 
the  chief  stronghold  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, but  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
party  of  nationality  as  opposed  to  cleri- 
calism, and  of  progress  as  opposed  to 
medievalism,  is  in  the  majority.  The 
country  has  undergone  tremendous  eco- 
nomic changes  in  the  last  decade,  and 
has  developed  a  school  of  statesmen 
quite  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  ideas 
of  Europe. 

Life  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  is  still 
dominated  by  the  Church  to  a  degree 
hard  to  outstand.  The  "religious"  pop- 
ulation —  that  is,  the  clergy,  monks,  and 
nuns  —  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  and  owns  a  vast  part  of  the  country's 
resources,  paying  no  taxes,  while  carrying 
on  work  of  a  diversified  nature  in  compe- 
tition with  ordinary  labor,  whose  wages 
it  reduces.  Those  who  are  not  of  the 
Church  are  embarrassed,  harassed,  and 
handicapped  on  every  hand.  The  senti- 
ment, represented  by  Premier  Cana- 
lejas,  which  resulted  in  the  diplomatic 
break  with  the  Vatican,  is  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  this  medieval  organization 
of  society,  bent  on  the  liberation  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people  from  clerical 
rule.  The  Government  is  not  attacking 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  represented  as  doing  so; 
it  is  attacking  the  doctrine  that  Roman 
Catholicism  means  the  submission  to 
clerical  rules  of  every  man,  every  mo- 
ment, and  in  every  act. 

The  Government  of  Premier  Canalejas 
is  well  intrenched.     Its  majority  is  sub- 

Istantial,  and  the  King's  sympathy  seems 
real.  Not  a  Kttle  will  depend  on  the 
King's  attitude  —  for  though  undoubtedly 
Socialism   and    Republicanism  are  strong 


royalists,  with,  moreover,  a  certain  affec- 
tion for  Alfonso  XIII,  who  has  manifested 
many  popular  qualities.  His  present  atti- 
tude of  sympathy  with  Canalejas  and  his 
project  of  secularizing  Spain  are  natural 
to  a  young  man  whose  best  friends  arc 
the  English  royal  family,  whose  wife  is 
an  Englishwoman,  and  who  spends  much 
time  in  democratic  pastimes  in  England. 
But  he  will  have  to  be  very  strong  in  his 
convictions  to  withstand  the  pressure 
that  will  now  be  brought  upon  him  from 
his  ultramontane  Catholic  subjects.  Al- 
fonso is  hardly  likely  to  prove  another 
Henry  VIII,  though  at  this  moment  he 
is  apparently  firm  in  his  support  of  the 
policy  of  resisting  the  Vatican's  preten- 
sions to  be  the  rightful  government  of 
Spain. 

THE  GERMAN  WAY  WITH  MAYORS 

GERMAN  cities  are  the  best  governed 
in  the  world.  How  far  apart  are 
the  ideas  of  Germans  and  Americans  on 
the  subject  of  city  government  may  be 
seen  from  reading  an  advertisement  which 
lately  appeared  in  a  number  of  German 
papers : 

The  place  of  mayor  of  Magdeburg  is  vacant. 
The  salary  is  21,000  marks  ($5,250)  a  year,  in- 
cluding the  rental  of  a  dwelling  in  the  city 
hall.  Besides  his  salary  the  incumbent  will  re- 
ceive 4,000  marks  ($1,000)  for  his  official  ex- 
penses. Candidates  should  apply  before  Sep- 
tember ist. 

Can  any  one  imagine  an  American  city 
advertising  for  a  mayor?  Can  any  one 
give  a  good  reason  why  a  city  should 
not  advertise  for  a  mayor  when  it  needs 
one? 

The  German  idea  is  that  a  municipality 
is  a  business,  to  be  conducted  on  business 
lines.  The  office  of  mayor  is  one  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  technical,  pro- 
fessional character.  A  man  who  has 
proved  himself  a  good  mayor  in  one 
German  town  is  frequently  invited  to 
another.  The  larger  towns  look  to  the 
smaller  towns  to  train  municipal  officers 
for  them.  It  frequently  happens  that 
two  cities  bid  in  competition  for  a  par- 
ticularly expert  man.  So  when  their 
chief  burgomaster.  Doctor  Lentz,  was 
appointed  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance, 
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the  good  people  of  Magdeburg  gave  pubKc 
notice  of  their  need  of  a  capable  man  to 
succeed  him. 

Sensible  people,  those  Germans! 

EDEN  AND  THE  ETHIOPIAN 

AGAIN  an  American  company  has 
undertaken  to  enter  Haiti  on  a 
programme  of  extensive  development.  It 
agrees  to  build  several  hundred  miles  of 
railroad,  in  part  return  for  which  it  is 
to  get  a  zone  of  Hberal  width  on  either 
side  the  track  where  the  land  is  not  now 
privately  owned.  This  means  almost  a 
continuous  strip. 

There  is  on  earth  no  land  richer  than 
Haiti ;  none  where  capital  ought  to  reap 
swifter  or  bigger  harvests.  Ought  to. 
The  trouble  is  Avith  the  people,  of  course. 
Civilization  is  practically  extinct  among 
a  population  of  two  miUions  of  Negroes. 

There  is  no  sadder  sight  than  a  Haitian 
town,  such  as  Port-au-Prince,  Aux  Cayes, 
or  Jacmel  —  clutters  of  huts  amid  ruins  of 
palaces,  nauseating  in  lazy  degradation, 
sore  with  filth.  But  it  is  only  in  these 
four  or  five  coast-towns  that  there  is 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  world,  any 
pretense  of  order.  Ever}"\vhere  else  are 
the  jungle,  the  half -naked  Negro  and  his 
women,  the  opulent  land  filled  with  a 
race  of  beings  httle  better  than  beasts, 
\\dth  footpaths  for  its  only  highways, 
with  basihsks  basking  on  the  displaced 
stones  of  its  once  great  pubhc- works, 
and  the  tropical  silence  broken  rarely, 
except  by  the  sound  of  tom-toms  sum- 
moning to  superstitious  rites. 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  Africa  is  like  it, 
in  its  hopeless  misery,  or  the  half-frozen 
wastes  of  Patagonia  or  of  Thibet.  But 
nowhere  is  there  such  degradation  coupled 
^^'ith  such  a  background  of  unspeakable 
natural  loveliness  (for  Haiti  is  a  paradise 
to  the  eye),  or  of  prosperous  history  (for 
both  Spain  and  France  counted  this 
their  wealthiest  colony).  Coffee,  cotton, 
cacao,  tobacco,  pimento,  castilloa  for 
rubber,  gold,  silver,  aluminum,  copper, 
mahogany,  logwood,  bananas  —  these 
things  are  to  be  found  in  perfection  here. 
But  what  avail  they,  so  long  as  there  are 
no  government,  no  money,  no  roads, 
no  harbors,  no  hopes,  no  ambitions? 


Some  day,  perhaps,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  wiU  appreciate  their  duty 
toward  this  benighted  island,  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  smutted  but  most  splen- 
did pearl  in  the  Antillean  necklace. 

ARE  ALL  NEW  BOOKS  TRASH  ? 

THE  EngHsh-reading  world  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  has  been  having 
one  of  our  periodical  attacks  of  has- 
fiction-decHned?  There  was  the  genera- 
tion of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  following 
Scott,  and  the  generation  of  Meredith 
and  Hardy  following  Thackeray  and 
Dickens.  And  now  look  about  —  what 
do  you  find? 

You  find,  of  course,  ten  new  novels 
or  a  hundred  to  every  one  that  our  fathers 
had;  for  half  a  century  ago  the  reading 
pubhc  was  small,  and  everybody  who 
read  anything  read  the  latest  popular 
novel.  Now  we  have  many  reading  pub- 
lics —  the  pubhc  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
pantry,  the  pubhc  of  the  shop-girl,  the 
pubhc  of  the  idle  woman,  the  pubhc  of 
the  man  who  travels  —  aU  sorts  of  read- 
ing pubhcs,  and  they  overlap  one  another. 
The  novel  has  become  a  common  form 
of  diversion  and  amusement,  hke  the 
moving-picture  show,  the  automobile, 
and  the  basebaU  field;  and  many  novels 
lay  no  more  claim  to  hterature  than  a 
baseball  game  or  an  afternoon  at  bridge. 

If  our  critics  would  rule  such  novels 
out  before  they  begin  their  comparisons 
and  laments,  they  would  have  plainer 
saihng.  As  for  what  would  be  left  — 
doubtless  there  is  httle  of  hterary  value 
in  the  current  issue  of  fiction.  But  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  immediate  criti- 
cism of  books,  while  they  are  fresh  from 
the  press,  is  seldom  able  to  make  right 
judgments.  Even  a  few  years  —  two  or 
three  or  five — clear  the  xdsion  wonderfully. 

He  would  be  an  overbold  man  who 
should  claim  that  the  flood  of  novels 
carries  much  literature;  but  he  is  an 
over-despondent  man  who  fears  that  the 
stream  of  real  literature  is  dried  up. 
All  hterary  theories  are  made  and  all 
hterary  values  determined  after  the  event. 
Witness  the  contemporary  estimate  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Wordsworth,  for  two 
great  instances. 
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Whether  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days 
and  a  barren  time  —  a  time  of  low  stand- 
ards and  of  merely  commercialized  amuse- 
ment instead  of  literature  —  is  a 
somewhat  vain  controversy;  for  there  is 
no  way  to  settle  it.  The  best  that  one 
can  do  is  to  read  the  old  books  that  we 
know  are  great,  and  such  new  ones  as 
may  best  instruct  or  amuse  us.  To 
worry  overmuch  about  the  literary  ten- 
dencies of  our  time  is  to  take  trouble 
about  what  cannot  well  be  mended  — 
except  by  those  who  can  write  great 
books,  and  they  have  orbits  of  their  own 
and  are  not  easily  swayed  by  what  you 
or  I  think.  The  main  matter  is  that 
every  man  shall  keep  his  own  taste  high 
and  pure  and  shall  show  his  children 
which  the  great  books  are  and  teach  them 
to  read  and  to  love  them. 

A  HERO  TOO  LATE 

DRIFTING  about  in  the  lower  East 
Side,  New  York,  is  a  human  dere- 
lict known  to  the  children  of  the  streets 
as  "Andy."  They  know  him  only  as 
an  old  sailor  who  is  "down  and  out"  — 
so  "down"  that  he  scrubs  the  hallways 
of  a  foul,  Jewish  tenement  for  $i  a  week 
and  "board"  that  many  a  dog  would  not 
touch.  His  "bedroom"  is  so  disreputable 
that  he  often  sleeps  by  preference  in  the 
park  or  in  a  hallway. 

But  "Andy"  is  neither  a  "bum"  nor 
an  applicant  for  charity.  He  stands 
erect  upon  his  feet,  in  spite  of  his  seventy- 
three  years,  and  looks  every  man  squarely 
in  the  eyes  when  he  talks  —  and  there 
is  no  whine  in  his  voice.  And  if  any  citizen 
of  the  East  Side  is  looking  for  a  fight,  an 
insult  to  "Andy"  will  quickly  bring  it. 

For  "Andy"  is  not  only  a  sailor  —  he 
is  a  veteran  of  the  American  navy.     He 
knew  Admiral  Dewey  when  he  was  "Com- 
modore" Dewey;  and  "Andy  "was  quarter- 
1      master  on  the  Olympia  and  had  charge 
;      of  the  steering  of  the  battleship  when  it 
I      crept    into    Manila    Bay.     He    left    the 
Olympia  only  when  the  ship  went  out  of 
commission,  after   Admiral   Dewey's    tri- 
umphal    return  —  and     soon     thereafter 
n      the   old    quartermaster   was   put   out   of 
commission. 
The     circumstances     do     not     matter 


greatly.  He  got  drunk  and  into  trouble 
with  an  ofhcer  —  and,  with  a  dishonorable 
discharge,  he  had  to  leave  the  navy  in 
which  he  had  served  with  credit  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

It  is  "Andy's"  misfortune  that  he  be- 
came a  hero  too  late  —  he  is  not  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.  Had  he  served  for 
only  a  few  weeks  in  some  Union  regiment 
that  never  got  to  the  front;  had  he  been 
even  a  "bounty-jumper"  or  a  deserter 
—  he  would  have  a  chance  by  a  special 
pension  act  of  receiving  a  regular  pension 
from  a  grateful  country. 

But  "Andy"  is  only  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Dewey's  fight  in  Manila  Bay  —  and  he 
has  a  "bob-tailed"  discharge  because  he 
hit  a  superior  officer! 

SOME  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  TO  COME 

ALTHOUGH  the  Civil  War  is  reced- 
ing far  into  history,  and  the  number 
of  the  original  pensioners  is  dwindling,  the 
cost  of  the  pension  system  is  constantly 
increasing  —  and  this  well-known  fact  sug- 
gested that  an  inquiry  into  this  singular 
phenomenon  might  not  be  amiss. 

An  investigation  has  been  made.  For 
a  year,  several  members  of  the  staff  of 
this  magazine  have  been  gathering  ma- 
terial. The  work  has  carried  them  into 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  brought 
before  them  many  musty  documents.  It  has 
not  taken  them  into  the  Pension  Bureau, 
for  the  reason  that  the  officials  do  not 
think  it  expedient  to  allow  the  inspection 
of  the  records  of  this  branch  of  the 
Government;  the  citizens  who  are  paying 
this  year  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
millions  of  dollars  are  not  allowed  to  know 
even  the  names  of  those  who  receive  it. 

Nevertheless,  The  World's  Work  has 
obtained  a  good  view  of  the  workings 
of  the  system  —  a  \'iew  which  shows  the 
existence  of  gross  frauds  on  the  good 
faith  of  a  generous  nation.  Pensions 
are  being  drawn  by  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  no  right  to  them.  Thousands 
of  deserters  are  enjoying  the  bounty 
of  the  Government  which  they  betrayed 
in  the  hour  of  need.  Thousands  are 
being  compensated  for  ills  utterly  un- 
connected with  army  service.  Hundreds 
of  girl-widows,  born  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  after  Appomattox,  are  receiving 
quarterly  payments  from  Washington, 
because  they  took  a  fancy  to  some  old 
veteran  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Wo- 
men never  married  to  soldiers  with  whom_ 
they  lived  long  after  the  war  are  being 
pensioned.     And  so  on. 

It  is  a  startling  statement  of  facts 
which  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of 
articles  beginning  in  The  World's  Work 
next  month.  The  truth  has  never  been 
told  about  pensions.  The  time  has  come 
to  tell  it.  It  is  really  a  national  shame 
that  the  long  honor-roll  of  men  who  toiled, 
marched,  fought,  and  suffered  for  their 
country  should  be  invaded  by  a  horde  of 
camp-followers  and  deserters.  W^e  there- 
fore expect  the  worthy  veterans  to  be 
foremost  among  those  who  will  welcome 
the  revelations  which  the  forthcoming 
Pension  articles  will  make.  The  country 
at  large  will  read  them  with  astonishment 
and  indignation. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  wrote  his 
frank  and  inspiring  "Up  from  Slavery" 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  book 
took  and  holds  a  place  among  the  great 
autobiographies;  and  it  has  been  trans- 
lated, it  is  believed,  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  American  book,  for  it 
has  been  issued  in  one  or  more  of  the 
languages  of  India. 

"Up  from  Slavery"  ended  really  with 
the  period  of  Mr.  Washington's  prepara- 
tion for  his  life-work  —  with  the  founding 
of  Tuskegee  Institute.  He  is  now  writ- 
ing,   in    the    same   frank,    autobiographic 


way,  his  experiences  in  the  wider  field 
of  action  —  as  the  leader  of  his  race,  as 
a  figure  of  national  importance  and  of 
international  interest,  and  as  a  citizen 
whose  career  has  brought  him  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  most  of  the  interesting 
personalities  of  our  time. 

These  "Chapters  from  my  Experience" 
will  begin  in  the  October  number  of  The 
World's  Work  and  run  for  half  a  year 
or  more.  They  will  rank  among  the  most 
direct  and  interesting  and  frank  con- 
tributions to  the  thought  and  activities 
of  our  own  time,  both  in  the  South  and 
in  the  North.  M 

During  this  period  the  old  sectional  feel-  1 
ing  practicallydisappeared,  and  race  friction 
has  been  greatly  lessened.  Toward  these 
great  results  Mr.  Washington's  principles 
and  activities  have  contributed  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  remarkable  personality. 

A  CORRECTION 

ON  PAGE  13 135  of  the  July  number 
The  World's  Work  pubHshed  photo- 
graphs of  President  McKinley  and  Vice- 
President  Roosevelt  and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  Governor  of  New  York.  These  photo- 
graphs were  copyri'^hted  by  Messrs.  Pach 
Bros,  of  New  York,  but  the  copyright 
notice  did  not  appear  on  account  of  the 
maltreatment  of  the  original  photographs. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  photograph  of 
Mayor  Gaynor,  which  was  used  on  the 
July  cover.  The  editors  very  gladly  call 
attention  to  this  omission,  in  order  that 
the  photographers  may  have  the  credit 
which  is  their  just  due. 


"BIG  BUSINESS  "  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


THE  regulation  of  railroads  and  the 
restraint  of  corporations  —  these 
are  the  subjects  of  more  legislation 
and  of  more  discussion,  and  the  cause  of 
more  hopes  and  of  more  fears  and  of  more 
business  disturbances,  than  all  other  sub- 
jects combined.  We  have  had  much 
legislation,  national  and  state,  more  agi- 
tation,    endless    discussion,     a    financial 


panic,  sensational  trials  and  decisions, 
and  violent  fluctuations  in  values;  and 
there  are  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  whose  decisions  are  awaited  by 
the  industrial  world  as  of  possible  rev- 
olutionary importance. 

Yet  few  men,  even  of  the  greatest 
industrial  grasp,  seem  to  see  the  real 
meaning  of  this  ever-increasing  agitation 
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which  docs  not  end  with  new  sUitulcs 
nor  with  decisions  of  the  courts  nor  with 
poh'tical  programmes;  and  few  political 
leaders  seem  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  it. 

'I'he  industrial  magnates  will  tell  you 
that  business  conditions  would  be  sound 
and  satisfactory  if  our  law-makers  would 
be  quiet  for  a  time.  "We  have  too 
many  laws  already.  Stop  for  a  while. 
Give  business  a  chance."  Yet  the  amend- 
ments that  Congress  so  laboriously  and 
disputatiously  made  to  the  railroad  laws 
have  little  practical  meaning.  No  rail- 
road manager  and  no  citizen  seems  to 
know  of  any  very  great  change  that  these 
amendments  brought  or  seem  likely  to 
bring. 

All  this  agitation  and  law-making  and 
amending,  then,  and  the  law-suits  brought 
by  the  Government,  and  the  court-decisions 
—  are  all  these  mere  piddling  and  meddling 
and  demagogy?  or  is  there  some  large, 
clear  principle  toward  which  the  agitation 
is  tending,  even  in  its  zigzag  ways?  There 
is  such  a  principle,  slowly  and  awkwardly 
as  we  get  at  it. 

II 

So  long  as  competition  is  active,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  freedom  takes 
care  of  itself.  If  one  man  or  company 
restricts  opportunity  or  unduly  increases 
prices  or  limits  products,  a  competing 
man  or  company  quickly  takes  advantage 
of  such  changes,  and  industrial  freedom 
and  equahty  are  (at  least  potentially) 
maintained.  There  is  no  need  of  govern- 
mental regulation  or  interference.  Busi- 
ness, in  the  long  run,  takes  care  of  itself. 

But,  just  as  soon  as  the  monopoly  of 
any  product  or  of  any  service  or  of  any 
opportunity  begins,  the  conditions  change. 
There  is  no  longer  a  condition  that  in- 
sures industrial  freedom  or  equal  oppor- 
tunity, even  potentially.  The  monopo- 
list has  the  power  to  abridge  it.  As 
soon  as  monopoly  begins,  therefore,  there 
arises  the  necessity  for  governmental 
regulation. 

This  is  the  large  general  principle  which 
the  public  sees  and  feels  and  will  not 
give  up;  and  this  continued  agitation 
in  all  its  forms  is  the  expression  of  this 
feeUng  —  of  the  conviction  that  the  public 


regulation  of  monopolies  is  necessary  for 
industrial  freedom. 

Ill 

Simple  as  this  proposition  is  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  it  presents  endless 
dilTiculties  to  apply  it.  The  line  where 
competition  ends  and  monopoly  begins 
is  sometimes  a  clear  line,  but  much  oftener 
an  exceedingly  obscure  line;  and  most 
of  the  trouble  comes  in  finding  this  line. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  cases  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  involve  this  query: 
whether  their  conduct  involved  monopoly? 
Or,  for  a  better  example,  nothing  else 
in  the  whole  industrial  world  is  so  com- 
phcated,  or  half  so  complicated,  as  the 
vast  network  of  railroad  questions.  The 
one  other  subject  that  approximates  it  in 
intricacy  is  banking;  and  the  control 
of  money  and  of  financial  machinery  will 
soon  occupy  our  minds  and  confuse  us  as 
railroad  problems  now  do. 

For  the  present  the  struggle  is  clearly 
to  define  the  nature  of  railroad  monopoly 
(every  railroad  is,  of  course,  more  or  less 
of  a  monopoly,  of  necessity)  and  the  extent 
of  monopoly  used  by  the  great  industrial 
companies,  and  then  to  find  a  way  fairly 
to  apply  pubHc  regulation  to  them. 

A  monopoly  may  be  necessary;  many 
are.  A  monopoly  may  be  "good"  or 
"bad";  there  are  many  good  monopolies 
and  many  bad  monopolies.  They  may 
be  industrially  and  socially  beneficial; 
for  many  are,  on  account  of  the  economy 
and  the  efficiency  that  they  have  wrought 
out.  But  their  character  is  not  the 
question. 

The  question  is,  are  they  monopolies? 
If  they  are,  competition  may  no  longer 
be  depended  upon  to  maintain  what  we 
call  industrial  freedom;  and  the  public 
—  as  a  municipality,  as  a  state  govern- 
ment, or  as  the  National  Government  — 
must  step  in  and  have  regulative  power. 

IV 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  work 
out  just  and  undisputed  methods  of 
regulating  all  kinds  of  monopoKes.  Con- 
ditions change  every  year.  Where  com- 
P'  tition  existed  last  year,  there  may  now 
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be  monopoly;  and,  where  there  was  mo- 
nopoly last  year,  in  some  cases,  competition 
has,  through  changes  of  some  sort,  re- 
asserted itself.  Then  again,  most  monop- 
olies struggle  against  effective  regulation. 
Again,  many  forms  of  industry  are  par- 
tially, and  only  partially,  monopolistic. 
Further  still,  the  chief  tools  that  public 
opinion  must  work  with  are  legislators 
and  other  pubKc  officers.  These  are 
ignorant,  interested,  or  wise  in  varying 
proportions,  and  at  the  best  they  are 
slow  in  action.  Another  tool  is  pubhcity, 
which  also  is  variable  and  uncertain 
and  at  best  slow. 

We  may  not  expect,  therefore,  at  any 
early  time  to  have  less  agitation  or  fewer 
laws  or  a  ''rest"  for  business.  There 
will  continue  to  be  pohtical  and  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  disturbances  of  busi- 
ness conditions  until  the  general  principle 
is  wrought  out  in  effective  and  enforceable 
laws,  that  the  pubhc  regulative  authority 
must  step  in  wherever  competition  ends 
and  monopol}-  begins. 

The  cessation  of  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance would  come  sooner  and  easier 
if  the  large  business  world  would  at  once 
accept  the  principle  of  the  pubhc  regula- 
tion of  monopoly  and  help  to  put  it  into 
apphcation.  By  such  help  "a.  rest  to 
business''  would  come  much  sooner  and 
it  would  be  a  very  much  more  secure 
rest  when  it  came.  The  mere  cry  that 
business  must  not  be  disturbed  does  no 


good.  ■'Business"  is  not  a  sacred  thing; 
and,  when  its  organization  or  conduct 
really  restricts  the  hberties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  people,  it  ought  to  be 
disturbed. 


It  is  unfortunate;  but  we  must  hve 
and  work  and  do  the  best  we  can,  ever\' 
man  wdth  his  own  hfe  and  his  own  enter- 
prises, while  this  var}"ing  and  slow  strug- 
gle for  industrial  freedom  goes  on.  On 
one  side  those  who  profit  by  unregulated 
monopoly  say  with  truth  that  any  agita- 
tion which  disturbs  business  hurts  every 
man.  On  the  other  side  the  clamorers 
for  radical,  swift,  and  sweeping  regulation 
lack  perspective  and  lack  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  of  undue  disturbance.  Dema- 
gogues are  in  both  camps.  In  both 
camps,  too,  are  honest  believers  in  illu- 
sions. The  wise  man  is  the  patient, 
temperate,  but  determined  and  unresting 
man  who  refuses  to  take  fright  at  the 
threats  of  all  the  Samsons  in  the  temple, 
or  at  the  too  radical  pace  of  revolution- 
ists. Some  temples  will  fall,  some  enter- 
prises will  perish,  some  innocent  will 
suffer.  So  also  many  foolish  revolu- 
tionary experiments  will  fail.  The  mills  of 
a  democracy  grind  slowly,  but  they,  too, 
grind  exceeding  fine.  There  is  a  clear 
principle  toward  which  we  are  working. 
But  we  shall  not  reach  it  without  loss 
and  struggle. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  BUSINESS 

FAILURE 


OX  SATURDAY,  June  ii,  1910, 
there  appeared  in  a  trade  paper 
.  of  Xew  York  an  advertisement 
signed  by  J.  W.  Melick  &  Co.,  of  288 
Washington  Street,  containing  an  announce- 
ment of  a  business  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
that  firm. 

This  announcement  stated  that  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Treat,  a  former 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  had 


been  intimately  associated  in  business  mat- 
ters with  that  firm,   rendered  it  advisable^ 
for  the   time  being  to   turn  over  all   con- 
signments   of     merchandise    intended    for! 
]\Ielick   &  Company  to  another  firm.     The 
announcement    stated    further    that    after  j 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  deadj 
associate  the  firm  expected  to  resume  itsj 
business    along    former    lines.     It    simplj 
asked  for  time  and  patience  on  the  par 
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of  its  customers  to  allow  it  to  weather  a 
sudden  storm  that  had  fallen  on  it  with- 
out warning. 

This  ei)isode  is  one  of  those  ordinary 
business  hajjpenings  that  might  come  to 
any  man  or  group  of  men.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  business  that  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  dc\elo])ments  are  in  the 
nature  of  hidden  liabilities  on  the  books. 
Life,  in  most  business  concerns,  is  a  con- 
tingent liability  —  a  call-loan,  as  it  were, 
subject  to  a  sudden  demand  for  payment. 
When  the  call  comes  there  is  no  temporizing. 
A  heart  stops  beating  —  and  with  it  perhaps 
comes  the  necessity  for  such  an  announce- 
ment as  that  made  by  ISIessrs.  Melick  &:  Co. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  every  day 
in  the  business  history  of  the  nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  guard  against  it  wholly.  Every- 
body knows  that  where  the  business  of  a 
firm  or  corporation  is  based  upon  the  genius 
or  the  brains  of  a  single  individual  nothing 
can  guard  it,  even  in  large  part,  against 
the  danger  that  lies  in  the  death  of  such  a 
man.  If  a  company,  for  instance,  were 
put  together  to  develop  the  future  inventions 
of  j\Ir.  Edison,  that  company  would  prac- 
tically cease  to  exist  with  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edison.  Many  an  ancient  business,  par- 
ticularly in  manufacturing  lines,  has  assumed 
practically  a  '"scrap"  value  upon  the  death 
of  the  man  who  built  it. 

Yet  a  tremendously  large  percentage  of 
the  losses  through  this  cause  in  industrial 
and  mercantile  pursuits  can  be  covered 
by  safeguards  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  In 
the  case  of  Melick  &  Company,  Mr.  Treat, 
we  may  belie\e,  was  not  the  most  active 
j)artncr  in  the  actual  carrying  on  of  the 
commission  business  of  that  firm.  The 
relationship  was  a  capital  relationship  rather 
than  a  strictly  mercantile  relationship. 
Such  a  risk  can  be  and  should  be  co\ered 
by  ordinary  hfe-insurance. 

I  remember  a  somewhat  similar  case  in 
a  different  field.  A  young  man,  himself 
very  well  connected  but  not  wealthy,  had 
mastered  a  phase  of  the  investment  financial 
business.  He  married  when  quite  young. 
Against  her  judgment,  his  wife  was  per- 
suaded to  invest  a  part  of  her  money,  of 
which  she  had  plenty,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  financial  banking-house.  The 
young  man  gathered  together  a  firm  con- 


sisting of  himself  and  three  other  partners. 
None  of  them  j)ut  any  cai)ital  into  the 
firm.  That  was  all  supplied  by  the  woman. 
This  money  consisted  of  $500,000  and 
was,  in  reality,  subject  to  withdrawal  on  six 
months'  notice. 

The  firm  had  not  been  in  existence  a 
year  when  the  young  man  died.  His  wife 
lived  only  two  months  longer.  When  her 
will  was  probated  it  was  found  that  she 
had  ordered  her  executors  to  withdraw  the 
entire  $500,000  from  that  firm  as  early  as 
possible  and  bestow  it  in  accordance  with 
directions  contained  in  the  will.  Tho  exec- 
utor, a  trust  company,  served  notice  as 
soon  as  its  credentials  were  established. 
The  firm  was  liquidated  forthwith. 

At  the  age  at  which  this  risk  was  assumed 
by  the  firm,  it  would  have  cost  less  than 
$6,000  a  year  to  cover  the  entire  risk  on  the 
life  of  either  the  partner  or  his  wife  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  firm  would  have  been  in  existence  to-day 
with  its  capital  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
free  from  all  lien,  direct  or  indirect.  In  this 
case,  the  neglect  to  cover  the  risk  properly 
was  almost  criminal. 

Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  from  newspaper  records.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  however,  to  pile  up  such 
instances.  Almost  any  man  who  has  been 
in  business  for  twenty  years  or  more  can 
draw  them  from  his  own  experience.  If 
he  cannot  adduce  actual  instances,  let  him 
stop  and  figure  the  result  if  he  himself  were 
suddenly  cut  off,  or  if  one  of  his  active 
partners  were  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Looking  first  at  the  financial  end,  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
country  that  the  moneyed  interests  upon 
which  the  very  life  of  any  industry  depends 
should  be  insured  in  favor  of  the  company 
that  is  so  dependent.  W^ithin  the  last  few 
years  the  records  of  such  insurance  have 
grown  at  a  remarkable  pace. 

When  Commander  Peary  was  making 
his  contract  for  the  publication  of  his  book 
on  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  a  policy 
of  insurance  on  his  life  for  $50,000  was 
made  a  part  of  the  contract;  and  properly 
so,  for  his  death  before  his  contracts  were 
completed  would  have  entailed  a  heavy  loss 
upon  the  publishers  of  the  book.  Again, 
one  finds  the  manager  of  a  baseball  team  in 
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the  National  League  insured  for  $50,000  in 
favor  of  that  league.  The  president  of  the 
Pillsbur)'  Flour  Company  in  ^Minneapolis 
carries  insurance  of  8500,000  in  favor  of 
the  company,  to  guard  against  losses  that 
might  arise  out  of  his  death.  Mr.  George 
E.  Nicholson  of  Kansas  City  carries  in- 
surance amounting  to  81,500,000  on  his  life 
in  favor  of  four  manufacturing  companies 
with  which  he  does  business. 

The  principle  is  well  enough  established; 
the  practice  of  it  is  just  beginning  to  grow. 
As  usual,  in  such  cases,  the  practice  is  least 
general  in  those  parts  of  the  business  world 
where  it  would  do  most  good.  In  any 
grave  crisis  arising  in  the  case  of  a  very  large 
manufacturing  concern,  such  as  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago,  or  the  Pillsbury  Mills,  through 
the  death  of  an  associate  or  an  officer,  the 
banking  interests  of  the  city  are  almost 
certain  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
stand  behind  the  company,  to  extend  it 
necessary  credit,  and  to  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  tide  it  over  the  crisis.  Yet 
the  officers  of  these  two  companies  carry 
insurance. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  industrial,  the 
small  store,  the  little  commission-house, 
the  little  publisher,  the  little  brokerage- 
company,  or  the  little  transportation-com- 
pany, there  is  no  impelling  reason  why  the 
banks  should  make  special  efforts  to  help 
meet  a  crisis.  It  is  in  just  such  cases  as 
these  that  business  insurance  becomes  a  bul- 
wark against  ruin.  Unfortunately,  it  is  in 
just  such  cases  as  these  that  no  such  insur- 
ance is  deemed  necessar}^ 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
more  than  5,000  real-estate  companies  doing 
business  upon  small  capital  for  the  most 
part;  and  in  probably  four  cases  out  of  five, 
on  capital  that  is  borrowed  on  the  strength 
of  the  personal  connection  of  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  company,  or  on  the  strength 
of  his  well-known  ability  in  the  real-estate 
line.  Personally,  I  know  only  two  com- 
panies that  protect  this  really  dangerous 
position  by  insurance.  One  of  these  com- 
panies, whose  capital  is  850,000,  is  success- 
ful. It  carries  insurance  for  8100,000  on 
the  life  of  its  president,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$1,600  a  year.  This  is  term-insurance 
which  will  expire  in  seven  years,  but  at  the 


end  of  that  time  it  can  be  converted,  if 
necessary,  into  any  other  form  of  insurance. 

There  are  no  special  companies  to  write 
this  sort  of  insurance.  It  is  ordinary  life- 
insurance  and  is  bought  from. any  company 
just  as  though  it  were  protection  for  a 
family  instead  of  for  a  firm  or  a  corporation. 

Some  companies,  of  course,  specialize  in 
this  sort  of  insurance,  A  few  of  them  advo- 
cate what  they  call  "partnership  insur- 
ance," which  is  insurance  on  the  lives  of 
all  the  partners  in  the  firm,  payable  to  the 
remaining  partners  in  case  of  the  death  of 
any  member.  The  only  advantage  that 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  this  form  of  insur- 
ance would  be  in  cases  where  the  death  of 
any  such  member  would  actually  entail  a 
loss.  It  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  to  take 
this  sort  of  insurance  than  it  would  be  to 
insure  separately  the  lives  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  for  an  equal  amount.  As 
a  rule,  such  contracts  terminate  at  the  death 
of  any  one  partner,  leanng  the  other  part- 
ners iminsured;  and  various  complications 
arise  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  or  of  the  entry  of  new 
members.  On  the  whole  I  fail  to  see  any 
particularly  great  advantage  in  departing 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  life  insurance 
for  this  sort  of  business  protection. 

The  business  world  is  made  up  of  very 
complex  relationships.  The  more  complex 
they  become  the  more  chances  there  are  for 
an  increase  of  the  business  risk;  and  the 
more  carefully  should  all  possible  risks  be 
covered.  In  England,  for  generations  past, 
it  has  been  the  habit  to  cover  ever>'  possible 
element  of  danger  by  some  form  of  insur- 
ance. It  was  in  response  to  this  demand 
for  miscellaneous  protection  that  Lloyds 
came  into  existence  and  expanded  along 
so  many  d:verse  lines  of  insurance. 

Here  in  this  country  we  are  learning  day 
by  day.  No  sensible  business-man  who 
sees  that  death  would  entail  a  heavy  busi- 
ness-loss upon  himself  and  his  associates 
can  afford  to  dismiss  that  risk  in  a  casual 
way  as  one  of  the  things  that  are  inentable. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  immediately  set 
to  work  to  investigate  and  find  out  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  eliminate  the  business  risk 
incident  upon  that  death,  even  though  he 
cannot  by  any  human  means  guard  against 
the  death  itself. 


THE  LADY  AND  HER  LEGACY 


WHAT  would  you  do  with  s$  10,000 
if  you  were  poor,  and  some- 
body should  suddenly  die  with- 
out warning  and  leave  you  that  much 
money  ? 

She  was  quite  young,  the  lady  of  the  head- 
line, and  she  lived  in  a  little  New  England 
town.  She  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
using  money,  because  she  had  never  had 
any  to  use.  When  she  was  confronted  with 
the  task  of  putting  S  10,000  to  work,  it 
appalled  her.  So  she  began  by  putting  it 
into  a  national  bank,  after  the  savings- 
bank  president  had  declined  to  handle  so 
much  all  at  once.  Then  she  began  to 
gather  advice. 

In  her  search  for  an  honest  man,  the  first 
and  most  natural  choice  fell  upon  the  clergy- 
man in  her  own  town.  He  advised  her, 
right  away,  to  buy  the  income  bonds  of  a 
boys'  school,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee 
and  which  had  only  recently  determined 
to  raise  money  for  an  extension.  He  talked 
of  nothing  else.  She  promised,  but  wanted 
time  to  get  som^e  more  disinterested  advice 
from  other  sources.  The  clergyman  was  a 
little  hurt,  but  he  hoped  that  in  the  end 
she  would  be  quite  sure  to  be  safe  and 
conservative. 

An  uncle  to  whom  she  wrote  replied  at 
great  length.  He  advised  her  to  spHt  it  up, 
putting  half  of  it  into  real-estate  at  home, 
and  the  rest  into  the  stock  of  four  mining 
companies,  which  he  named.  They  were 
all  stocks  well  known  in  the  Boston  market, 
and  all  paid  dividends.  The  revenue,  under 
this  plan,  would  be  more  than  S900  a  year. 
Under  the  clergyman's  plan,  it  would  be 
only  $500.  She  wondered  why  the  church 
school  was  so  stingy. 

A  second  cousin,  a  New  England  maiden 
lady,  refused  to  go  into  details  with  regard 
to  the  whole  fund,  but  urged  her  to  give  a 
tenth  of  it  "to  the  Lord,"  but  without 
specifying  the  name  of  the  earthly  depository. 

An  elderly  man,  who  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  her  father  and  who  lived  in  Boston, 
named  her  a  list  of  cotton-mill  stock,  repre- 


senting ])lants  of  most  of  which  she  had 
heard.  T'he  income,  he  explained,  would 
vary.  In  good  times  it  would  be  very 
high  —  as  much  at  $1,200  a  year.  In  bad 
times  it  might  go  very  low.  In  case  of  a 
long  continued  jianic,  it  might  not  be 
enough  to  give  her  any  great  comfort  in  life. 
She  read  that  letter  with  mingled  feelings 
and  replied  that,  while  she  respected  his 
judgment  and  was  very  grateful,  the  kind  of 
investment  she  wanted  was  one  that  would 
pay  the  big  income  in  bad  times  and  the 
small  one  in  good  times.  In  good  times, 
she  was  sure  of  her  living.  In  bad  times 
she  was  not. 

A  banking-house,  whose  name  she  got 
from  a  church  paper,  sent  her  \olumes  of 
mail.  It  was  all  about  three  splendid 
companies.  They  were  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  They  made  necessities  of  life,  and 
they  made  them  so  easily  and  cheaply  that 
they  were  certainly  going  to  turn  the  old 
world  upside  down.  She  was  fascinated. 
She  had  heard  of  such  things.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  buy  a  lot  of  the  stocks  of  each 
and  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  plethoric  wealth 
that  was  sure  to  come  along  in  good  time. 

But  she  was  a  cautious  lady  of  the  New 
England  type,  and  determined  to  make  no 
mistakes.  She  heard  of  a  great  financial 
publication  in  New  York  which  gave  advice 
about  such  matters.  She  wrote  to  it,  and 
received  a  short  but  careful  reply.  The 
editor,  while  declining  to  make  any  specific 
recommendations,  warned  her  to  be  very, 
very  careful.  He  talked  of  "sound  finance," 
of  "undoubted  liens,"  of  "gilt-edge  bonds," 
of  "savings-bank  standard,"  of  "prior-lien 
mortgages."  She  read  the  letter  in  a  sort 
of  a  daze.  Finally  she  picked  out  the  one 
phrase  that  meant  something  to  her,  "  savings 
bank,"  and  determined  to  follow  it  up. 

She  took  the  letter  to  the  savings  bank 
which  had  not  wanted  to  take  all  her  money 
at  once,  and  demanded  again  to  see  the 
president.  This  was  in  Massachusetts. 
He  admitted  her  to  his  office,  read  the  letter, 
and  said: 
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"He  is  quite  right.  The  proper  invest- 
ment for  you  is  in  gilt-edged  bonds  and  prior- 
Hen  mortgage  securities." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  they  are,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  desperation,  "or  how  to  find 
them!  I  never  saw  anything  gilt-edged 
but  a  book.  And  what  does  'prior-lien' 
mean?" 

The  old  man  recognized  that  he  had  on 
his  hands  the  education  of  a  real  novice. 
He  undertook  it.  He  talked  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  summed  up  the 
situation  in  this  wise : 

"I  shall  buy  whatever  you  say!" 

She  told  this  story  in  her  letter  to  the 
financial  department  of  The  World's 
Work,  for  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  things 
she  bought  with  her  first  interest  check  was 
a  year's  subscription.  She  had  been  reading 
the  articles  and  letters  on  finance.  For  tvv'o 
years  she  had  had  her  legacy  invested.  She 
sent  the  list  of  bonds.     Here  it  is: 

ONE   woman's  IN\'ESTMENT 

Price  Interest 

Two  local  first-mortgages     .     .     $4,000  $200 

C.  B.  &  Q.  debenture      .     .     .       1,010  50 

New  Haven  debentures    .     .     .       1,700  70 

New  York  Central  debentures       1,850  80 

Westinghouse  Elec.  conv.     .     .       1,500  100 


Total 


Sio,o6o     S500 


It  is  a  pretty  good  hst,  but  the  presence 
of  the  Westinghouse  bonds  was  a  mystery. 
At  the  time  they  were  bought,  the  com- 
pany was  ill  charge  of  a  recei\-er,  and  how  a 
Massachusetts  savings-bank  officer  came 
to  recommend  them  was  so  much  a  puzzle 
that,  before  a  general  reply  was  written  to 
the  lady's  letter,  she  was  asked  to  explain. 
Instead,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  savings- 
bank  man  himself. 

He  had  wanted  to  get  her  an  income  of 
$500.  He  felt  it  was  much  better  to  invest 
the  bulk  of  the  fund  in  very  high-class 
securities,  paying  less  than  the  5  per  cent., 
and  make  up  the  income  by  risking  a  small 
part  of  the  fund,  rather  than  to  put  it  all  into 
lower-grade  bonds.  Then,  he  had  been 
told  by  a  high  authority  that  when  the  West- 
inghouse was  reorganized  these  bonds  would 
not  be  disturbed.  So  he  felt  that  they  were 
pretty  safe  —  quite  the  best  thing  that  he 
could  find  to  yield  so  much  income. 


The  event  has  proved  him  right.  After 
the  two-year  period,  the  mortgages  and  the 
higher-class  bonds  are  worth  a  trifle  less 
than  she  paid  for  them.  The  $2,000,  par, 
of  Westinghouse  bonds  are  worth  S200 
more  than  their  cost.  At  the  high  price 
they  have  reached  since  the  purchase,  they 
showed  her  a  profit  of  $400  —  nearly  a 
whole  year's  income  from  the  fund. 

Here  is  a  legacy  saved  intact.  Not  a 
dollar  of  it  got  away.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  figures  she  quotes,  she  had  to  find 
a  little  bit  to  add  to  it.  If  she  keeps  to  the 
classes  of  securities  now  in  the  fund,  she 
will  enjoy  for  her  lifetime  an  income  of 
about  $500  a  year,  and  will  have  the  fund 
intact  to  hand  down  to  somebody  else. 

It  is  too  rare  a  case.  I  think  that  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  half 
the  small  legacies  given  to  unprotected 
women  in  this  country  go  wrong.  Women 
are  the  natural  prey  of  the  sharpers  of 
finance.  A  selected  list  of  women  investors 
commands  about  the  best  price  in  the 
markets  where  these  lists  of  "easy-marks" 
are  sold  —  for  the  perfectly  obvious  reason 
that  such  a  list  yields  a  large  harvest  to  the 
crooked  gentlemen  that  buy  it. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  this  waste.  If  any  woman  seeks  disin- 
terested financial  advice  and  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  she  wants  safety  first  and 
profits  not  at  all,  or  only  as  an  incident, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  she 
cannot  get  a  full  5  per  cent,  on  her  money 
without  running  any  large  risk. 

\A'omen  are  prone  to  speculate.  In  the 
list  of  customers  of  a  notorious  bucket-shop 
that  came  to  grief  not  ver}^  long  ago,  40  per 
cent,  were  women,  who  did  business  by  mail 
entirely.  One  of  the  oflicers  of  this  concern 
said,  in  talking  about  it: 

"Women  are  shut  out  of  most  of  the  big 
banking-houses,  so  far  as  margin  accounts 
are  concerned;  but  we  have  found  them  ex- 
cellent customers.  Most  of  them  deal  in 
very  small  lots.  \\'hen  they  lose,  they  pay 
up.  Many  of  them  are  speculating  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  husbands,  and 
are  afraid  to  raise  a  row.  Others  are 
restrained  by  the  desire  to  avoid  publicity 
of  an  unpleasant  sort.  On  the  whole,  we 
find  them  satisfactory'." 

That  is  true.     The  main  mission  in  life 
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for  the  customer  of  a  bucket-shop  is  to 
lose  money;  so  women  are  \ery  good 
customers. 

There  is,,  however,  one  case  on  record  of 
a  successful  woman  s])eculator  in  a  bucket- 
shop.  It  ha])pcned  in  a  Middle-Western 
city.  She  was  young  and  pretty.  She  lost 
$2,000  speculating  in  a  bucket-shop,  and 


made  a  determined  effort  to  find  out  why. 
The  investigation  carried  her  into  the  olVice 
of  her  broker  a  great  many  times.  Within 
three  months  she  married  the  head  of  the 
house.  Within  two  years  she  divorced  him, 
and  he  has  been  i)aying  her  $2,600  a  year 
alimony  ever  since.  It  was  the  only  chance 
she  had,  and  she  took  it.  C.  M.  K." 


A  FINANCIAL  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  EXETER,  ENGLAND,  AND  SALEM,  ^LiSSACHUSETTS,  SHOWING 
HOW  MUCH  WE  HAVE  TO  LEARN  ABOVT  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

BY 

NEWTON  MARSHALL  HALL 


A  COMPARISON  between  the  budg- 
ets of  a  •  typical  English  city  and 
a  typical  American  city  may  throw 
light  upon  questions  which  are  now  arous- 
ing inteiest  in  many  American  cities.  The 
cities  chosen  for  comparison  are  Exeter, 
South  Devonshke,  in  England,  and  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  There  is  a  certain  simi- 
larity in  type  between  the  fair  and  famous 
city  on  the  Exe,  and  the  New  England  city 
whose  ships  once  sailed  the  seven  seas. 
Both  are  proud  and  prosperous  cities  to-day, 
and  each  has  had  to  meet  the  difl&cult  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  readjustment  of 
primitive  conditions  to  the  needs  of  modern 
life.  There  is  considerable  difference  in 
population  between  the  two  cities,  Exeter 
having  50,000  people,  while  Salem  claims  only 
38,000.  It  is  true  that  the  advantage  is  with 
the  English  city  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  wages,  but,  to  offset  this  advantage 
in  the  comparison,  Exeter  has  to  provide 
for  a  population  nearly  one-third  larger. 

The  total  debts  and  liabilities  of  Exeter 
amounted  last  year  to  $3,365,886.  The 
debt  of  Salem  was  only  81,187,650.  But  the 
budget  of  Exeter  called  for  only  $957,556, 
while  Salem  expended  $1,145,857.  That  is 
to  say,  it  cost  Exeter,  with  a  population 
12,000  greater  than   that  of  Salem  and  a 


debt  three  times  as  great,  $188,301  less  for 
its  annual  expenditure.  This  is  inclusive 
of  all  go\-ernment  grants,  and  also  includes 
the  cost  of  the  schools  and  the  care  of  the 
poor,  which  are  departments  outside  the 
city  authority  in  England.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  Exeter  maintains 
expensive  municipal  enterprises  for  which 
there  is  no  counterpart  in  Salem.  On  this 
account,  at  least  $200,000  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  Exeter  budget  to  make  a 
fair  comparison.  This  would  leave  $757,556. 
On  this  basis  of  comparison  it  wall  be  seen 
that  the  upkeep  of  the  English  city  was  only 
a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
which  was  spent  by  the  smaller  American 
municipality.  It  should  be  said  that  about 
one-half  the  debt  of  Exeter  is  invested  in 
municipal  enterprises  which  pay  their  way 
or  return  a  profit,  and  are  therefore  no  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer. 

OUR   POLICE   COST    US   DOUBLE 

A  study  of  some  of  the  municipal  depart- 
ments will  be  illuminating  as  showing  where 
the  money  goes  in  the  two  cities. 

First,  the  department  of  public  order. 
The  police  department  of  Exeter  consists 
of  fifty-five  men,  the  total  cost  (including 
pensions)  being  $36,037.     The  police  force 
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in  Salem  consists  of  fifty-seven  men,  and  it 
costs  the  city  $50,773,  without  pensions. 
The  cost  per  capita  in  Exeter  was  $0.72;  in 
Salem,  Si. 34.  The  efficiency  of  the  English 
constabulary  is  well  known.  The  force  is 
practically  on  a  military  basis.  Free  from 
political  influence,  it  is  able  to  devote  its 
entire  energy  to  the  suppression  of  crime. 
The  result  is  that  the  average  English  city 
shows  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  amount 
of  crime  which  occurs  in  an  American  city 
of  the  same  size.  No  matter  how  brave 
and  efficient  the  individuals  of  the  police 
force  in  our  American  cities  may  be,  they 
are  part  of  a  system  which  is  in  many  cases 
corrupt.  Such  a  condition  results  inevi- 
tably in  an  increase  of  crime. 

SALEM,   112  firemen;    EXETER,  28 

The  fire  brigade  of  Exeter  has  first-class 
apparatus  and  ranks  among  the  best  in 
England;  yet  it  cost  the  city  last  year  only 
$5,945.  They  have  a  custom  in  England 
which  would  drive  American  fire-insurance 
companies  to  despair.  The  insurance  com- 
panies pay  to  the  city  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  extinguishing  every  fire.  Exe- 
ter recei\ed  from  this  source  last  year  $1,295, 
leaving  the  net  cost  of  the  fire  brigade  to  the 
city  $4,650.  The  permanent  force  consists 
of  three  men  —  for  the  protection  of  a 
wealthy  city  of  50,000  people!  There  are 
twenty-five  call-men  in  addition.  The  fire 
loss  was  84,287. 

The  Salem  department  employs  a  per- 
manent force  of  twenty-one  men,  with  eighty 
men  on  call  and  eleven  substitutes.  The 
department  cost  the  city  last  year  $39,552, 
and  the  losses  by  fire  were  $21,503.  The 
per-capita  loss  in  Exeter  was  S.08^;  in  Salem 
it  was  $0.5  6 J  — which  is  ver)^  low  for  the 
United  States,  the  loss  for  the  whole  coun- 
try being  $2.51  per  capita.  The  cost  of  the 
department  to  Exeter  was  $0.09;  to  Salem, 
Sr.04  per  capita.  This  extraordinary  sav- 
ing in  the  English  city  is  not  due  wholly  to 
fire-proof  construction.  While  the  exteriors 
of  nearly  all  the  buildings  in  an  English 
city  are  of  brick  or  stone,  the  interior  furnish- 
ings and  the  stocks  of  goods  in  shops  and 
factories  are  as  inflammable  as  in  this  coun- 
try. The  fire  regulations  are  much  more 
strict  than  with  us,  and,  above  all,  the 
people  are  much  more  careful.     The  care- 


less habits  of  our  people  regarding  fire  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  excessive  loss. 

EXETER  DOES  NOT  BUILD  AND  TEAR  UP 

The  care  of  streets  and  sewers  forms  an 
interesting  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
two  cities.  Exeter  has  fifty-three  miles  of 
well-paved  streets.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  the  science  of  road-building  is 
much  further  advanced  in  England  than  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  streets  of  the 
a\erage  city  are  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  those  of  our  own  cities.  Exeter  has 
a  complete  and  adequate  system  of  sixty- 
one  miles  of  sewers.  Salem  has  a  greater 
street  mileage,  eighty-one  miles,  in  a  condi- 
tion much  inferior  to  that  of  Exeter.  It  has 
only  forty  miles  of  sewers,  with  much  im- 
portant work  under  construction.  The 
street  and  sewer  department  of  Salem 
spent  last  year  S6i,i66,  while  the  sewer 
commissioners  spent  894,437  more  in  con- 
struction, a  total  of  $155,603.  The  street 
and  sewer  department  of  Exeter  spent,  for 
all  purposes,  $48,259. 

We  have  illustrated  here  a  characteristic 
improvidence  of  American  municipalities. 
In  England  a  street  or  a  sewer  is  constructed 
to  last.  It  is  made  adequate  to  meet  all 
future  demands,  and  requires  the  minimum 
of  expenditure  for  repairs.  The  streets  of 
an  English  city  are  not  being  continually 
torn  up,  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  and 
do  not  require  constant  expense  for  resur- 
facing, to  say  nothing  of  the  obstruction  to 
traffic.  In  our  countr}^  cities  are  built  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  de- 
mands of  future  growth,  leaving  to  pos- 
terity its  own  troubles  plus  the  inheritance 
of  our  improvidence.  In  many  cities  the 
system  of  sewers  has  required  reconstruc- 
tion more  than  once,  because  the  projectors 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  foresight 
to  provide  for  future  needs. 

In  the  management  of  its  water  depart- 
ment the  American  city  makes  a  brilliant 
showing.  This  department  spent  $40,045 
for  maintenance.  Its  gross  receipts  were 
$102,113,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $62,068.  The 
city  of  Exeter  spent  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  water  department  $32,474.  Its  gross 
income  was  $83,129.  It  paid  for  interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges  $41,017,  a  total 
of  $73,491,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $9,638. 
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The  rates  to  individuals  and  to  business- 
houses  do  not  vary  greatly  in  the  two  cities. 
The  gross  receipts  in  Salem,  $18,984  greater 
than  those  in  Exeter,  would  seem  to  show 
a  much  more  lavish  use  of  water  in  the 
American  city. 

Exeter's  low  rate  for  gas 

When  we  come  to  the  lighting  of  the  two 
cities  we  fmd  a  very  different  story.  Exeter 
owns  its  electric  plant,  which  not  only  fur- 
nishes light  to  the  city,  but  sells  current  to  the 
municijjal  tramway  and  to  private  consum- 
ers. The  total  expenses  of  the  plant  were 
$79,620,  including  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  provision.  The  income  from  all 
sources  was  $89,620,  leaving  a  net  surplus 
of  Sio,ooo.  The  municipal  plant  charged 
the  city  for  lighting  $13,519.  The  city  paid 
a  private  gas-company  in  addition  $14,071, 
a  total  of  $27,590.  If  the  profits  of  $10,000 
be  deducted,  it  would  leave  as  the  actual  net 
cost  of  lighting  the  city  $17,590.  We  have 
here  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  municipal  competition  upon  public- 
service  corporations. 

Som.e  years  ago  a  movement  was  institu- 
ted to  purchase  the  private  gas-company. 
This  company  immediately  made  the  city 
an  offer  of  gas  at  as  low  a  rate  as  could  be 
given  by  the  municipal  electric-plant  for  a 
similar  service.  The  company  also  offered 
a  rate  to  the  private  consumer  of  $0.66  a 
thousand. 

The  city  of  Salem  pays  a  private  com- 
pany $42,081  for  electric  lights,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  department  being  $43,184.  It 
is  also  obliged  to  maintain  an  electrical 
department  which  costs  $5,409  more,  a  total 
of  $48,593,  against  a  net  cost  of  $17,590  in 
Exeter  for  the  same  service.  The  price  of 
gas  to  the  private  consumer  is  $1.10  a  thou- 
sand. The  two  cities  are  well  lighted,  but 
upon  a  different  principle.  Salem  uses  arc- 
lights  almost  exclusi\-ely,  installing  781 
lamps  for  eighty-one  miles  of  streets.  Exeter 
has  fewer  high-powered  lamps,  but  uses 
1,438  lamps  of  60-candle-power  for  fifty- 
three  miles  of  streets.  In  Salem,  as  in 
most  American  cities,  an  extravagant  use 
is  made  of  high-powered  lamps.  E\"ery 
neighborhood  demands  the  best  light  pos- 
sible. The  result  is  that  arc-lights  are 
used   in  many  places  where  a  number  of 


lower-powered     lamj)s,    maintained    at    a 
smaller  cost,  would  answer  ecjually  well. 

TWO-CENT   FARES   IN   EXETER 

The  city  of  Exeter  owns  and  operates  its 
own  electric  tram-lines.  The  expense  of 
operation  last  year  was  $52,932.  Interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges  were  $24,453,  '^ 
total  of  $77,385.  The  net  revenue  was 
$77,389,  leaving  a  profit  to  the  undertaking 
of  $4.00.  The  road  is  five  miles  long  and 
cost  the  city  $417,638.  The  fare  is  two  cents 
a  mile,  and  pro\ision  is  made  for  work- 
ingmen's  tickets  at  a  one  cent  a  mile  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  no  long 
interurban  lines  in  England.  The  dis- 
tances are  short  and  consequently  the  rate 
for  city  traffic  a\erages  much  lower  than  the 
fare  charged  in  this  country,  which  is  usually 
five  cents  no  matter  how  short  the  distance 
may  be.  The  Exeter  tram-line  carried 
last  year  3,891,156  passengers,  for  which  it 
received  an  average  of  two  cents  per  pas- 
senger. If  the  city  had  charged  a  flat  rate 
of  five  cents  for  each  passenger,  as  in  this 
country,  its  receipts  on  the  same  busines 
would  have  been  $194,558  —  a  net  profit 
of  $117,169  or  28  per  cent,  on  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  road.  How  long  would  an 
American  private  corporation  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  raise  its  fares  and  water  its  stock 
under  such  provocation  ? 

Of  course,  conditions  are  different  in 
America,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  civic 
tram-line  of  Exeter  saves  the  people  more 
than  $100,000  a  year,  in  comparison  with  a 
city  in  which  the  rate  is  five  cents.  As  in 
the  case  of  electric  lighting,  attempts  have 
been  made  by  interests  in  this  country  to  dis- 
credit the  municipal  tram  enterprises  of  Eng- 
land. An  examination  of  the  report  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  for  1908-09  shows 
that  the  condition  of  the  average  enterprise  of 
this  nature  is  better  even  than  the  showing 
made  at  Exeter.  There  are  in  Great  Britain 
176  municipal  tram-lines,  capitalized  at 
$235,000,000,  and  122  private  lines  with  a 
capital  of  $115,000,000.  The  average  fare 
for  each  ride  on  the  municipal  lines  is 
S0.021,  and  on  the  private  lines  S0.026.  The 
private  lines  have  earned  4^  per  cent,  on  their 
investment,  while  the  municipal  lines  show 
a  profit  of  7 J  per  cent.  The  conclusions 
are    very    plain.     The    municipal    lines  — 
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capitalized  at  a  fair,  (not  an  inflated)  valu- 
ation —  ha\"e  pre^•ented  o\er-capitalization 
in  private  enterprises.  They  have,  by  com- 
petition, kept  the  fares  on  private  lines 
down  nearly  to  their  own  basis,  and  they 
ha\e  actually  sho^-n  better  financial  results 
from  their  management,  ^^^len  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  municipal  lines  will  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  pay  off  hea\y 
interest  charges,  and  that  they  make  in 
most  cases  pro\ision  for  depreciation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  must  become  a  most  valu- 
able asset  to  the  community,  paying  ver)-  large 
profits  either  in  the  shape  of  extremely  low 
fares  or  as  cash  diWdends  to  reduce  taxes. 

In  addition  to  these  important  municipal 
enterprises,  the  city  of  Exeter  maintains 
a  canal  and  a  tug-boat,  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  a  sanatorium,  a  cattle-market,  a 
slaughter-house,  and  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses.  Some  of  these  enterprises  show  a 
small  loss  and  some  a  small  profit.  The 
cit}^  also  owns  forty-nine  workingmen's 
houses  which  it  rents  for  a  net  sum  of  Si. 20 
a  week  each.  This  enterprise  showed  a 
deficit  of  Si 58  last  year,  but  other  houses 
and  lands  owned  by  the  city  returned  a 
profit  of  Si2,732. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisf actor}' 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  the  two  cities,  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  method  of  accounting.  Exeter  is 
justly  proud  of  its  admirable  school-system, 
which  includes  a  college  of  a  technical  tj^^e 
and  costs  probably  considerably  more  than 
that  of  Salem.  The  salaries  paid  the 
teachers  are  liberal,  more  so  probably  than 
is  the  rule  in  this  countn.-,  when  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  Hving  is  considered, 

EXETER     M.\XAGED     LIKE     A     BUSINESS 

The  minor  departments  show  careful 
economy  of  management  in  the  English  city. 
Expenses  are  rigidly  kept  do^\'n,  yet  the 
results  compare  fa^■orably  with  those  at- 
tained by  our  own  cities.  The  ver}-  efficient 
sanitan,-  department  cost  Exeter  only  87,231, 
yet  its  duties  are  much  more  comprehensive 
than  those  of  the  same  department  in  Amer- 
ican cities.  The  splendid  work  of  the 
sanitan,'  departments  throughout  England 
has  given  nearly  even^  village  a  safe  water- 
supply,     and    has    practically     eliminated 


t}"phoid  fe\er,  which  is  such  a  scourge  in 
our  o\Mi  countr}-. 

^^'ith  the  exception  of  the  mayor  (who 
serves  without  pay),  the  higher  cit}'-officials 
of  Exeter  receive  larger  salaries  than  those 
of  Salem.  The  English  municipality  be- 
lieves in  securing  the  best  men  possible  for 
its  important  offices,  and  it  pays  them  ade- 
quate salaries. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Exeter  is  nig- 
gardly in  expenditure  in  any  respect,  or  that 
it  suffers  from  comparison  with  an  American 
cit}\  It  is  well-paved,  well-lighted,  and 
provided  with  all  modem  conveniences.  Its 
retail  shops  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
average  American  communit}'  of  much 
larger  size.  It  has  provided  beautiful  parks 
for  its  people,  while  its  venerable  and  splen- 
did cathedral  gives  it  an  air  of  distinction 
not  to  be  attained  by  our  new-world  cities. 
It  is  in  no  respect  behind  our  American 
cities  in  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  yet  it 
manages  its  municipal  housekeeping  for 
about  two-thirds  the  amount  expended 
by  a  much  smaller  American  city.  What 
is  the  reason?  It  is  true  that  wages  are 
lower  and  supplies  cheaper,  but  this  fact 
does  not  account  for  the  large  margin  of 
difference.  There  are  certain  other  reasons 
which  do  not  appear  upon  the  surface,  and 
which  apply  not  only  to  Exeter  and  Salem, 
but  in  general  to  municipal  government 
in  England  and  America. 

NO   GR.\FT   Ds    THE  ENGLISH   TOWS 

These  reasons  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(i)  The  entire  absence  of  graft.  I  asked 
the  mayor  of  Exeter  this  question: 

"  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  graft  in  your 
municipal  aff"airs?" 

He  replied  instantly  and  emphatically: 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  graft  in  Exeter, 
and  what  is  more,  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
any  city  in  England." 

I  asked  the  same  question  of  many  indi- 
^^duals  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  the 
reply  was  invariably  the  same:  " There  is  no 
such  thing  as  graft  in  English  city  govern- 
ments." 

There  may  be,  possibly,  exceptions  here 
and  there,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  belie>e 
that  the  men  I  questioned  in  different  walks 
of  life  were  sincere,  and  that  the  statement 
made  bv  them  is  substantiallv  true.     This 
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delightful  state  of  affairs,  which  seems  sim- 
ply incredible  to  an  American,  has  not 
always  existed  in  England.  There  was 
a  time  when  English  cities  could  show  a 
condition  of  political  corruption  which 
rivaled  the  palmiest  days  of  ring-rule  in 
New  York  and  Philadel])hia.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  elections 
were  notoriously  corrui)t.  At  the  election 
of  1826  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  spent 
$50,000  to  secure  the  election  of  a  political 
partizan,  and  mortgaged  city  property  to 
obtain  the  money.  The  diversion  of  public 
funds  for  private  profit  was  adrnitted  and 
defended.  The  passage  of  successive  re- 
form bills  from  1832  to  1867  completely 
changed  this  situation.  The  laws  which 
govern  municipalities  are  so  carefully  drawn, 
there  are  so  many  checks  and  safeguards, 
that  the  systematic  looting  of  a  public 
treasury,  so  common  in  this  country,  is 
next  to  impossible  in  England.  The  laws 
which  define  contracts,  which  govern  the 
handling  of  municipal  funds,  which  guard 
against  the  combining  of  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  on  the  part  of  city  officials, 
are  very  rigid  and  the  penalties  most  severe. 
The  English  law  makes  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  do  right  by  providing  a 
quick  passage  between  the  door  of  his  office 
and  the  door  of  the  penitentiary  in  case  of 
wrongdoing. 

STOPPING    THE    LITTLE    LEAKS 

(2)  Economy  of  administration.  The 
English  citizen  is  burdened  by  excessive 
taxation  for  national  purposes.  The  up- 
keep of  the  empire,  the  necessity  of  enor- 
mous expenses  for  army  and  na\y,  the 
maintenance  of  a  royal  establishment,  place  a 
terrible  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people. 
The  citizen  has  learned  by  stern  necessity 
to  practise  economy  in  his  own  ci\'ic  house- 
hold. He  cannot  afford  such  expensive 
luxuries  as  defaulting  town- treasurers.  He 
looks  at  every  shilling  before  it  is  spent. 
When  you  analyze  the  accounts  of  an 
American  city,  you  find  that  a  sum  of  sur- 
prising magnitude  is  spent  for  "extras." 
This  expenditure  often  takes  the  form  of 
petty  graft,  by  which  supplies  bought  by 
the  city  find  their  way  into  private  hands. 
There  may  be  no  intentional  dishonesty 
involved.     \Miat   is    the    good    of   holding 


public  office  if  no  i)erquisitcs  go  with  it? 
These  "extras"  are  cut  out  of  an  English 
city's  budget.  No  supplies  are  bought 
which  are  not  actually  needed.  An  Amer- 
ican city  buys  the  best  in  the  market  at  the 
highest  price  and  generally  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  the  actual  necessity  re([uires. 

The  city  solicitor  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
commenting  on  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  work  done  by  the  different  city  dej)art- 
ments  under  the  commission  plan,  by  which 
city  expenses  in  Haverhill  have  been  reduced 
about  one-half,  made  this  statement:  "You 
will  ask,  how  did  this  hap))en?  Did  we 
have  a  crowd  of  grafters  who  were  robbing 
you?  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  I 
could  actually  put  my  finger  on,  in  the  way 
of  stealing.  It  was  not  stolen;  it  just  went, 
just  as  any  man's  money  will  leak  out  of  his 
business,  and  he  will  assign,  if  he  does  not 
attend  to  his  business  or  if  he  has  no  sort 
of  business  management.  The  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  personal  super- 
vision." 

It  is  the  little  leaks  in  the  city's  purse, 
the  extravagances  for  which  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible, probably  more  than  actual  graft, 
which  account  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  between  our  cities  and 
those  of  England.  It  is  our  proverbial 
wastefulness  and  improvidence,  our 
"grand"  way  of  doing  things,  our  habit 
of  living  up  to  our  income  and  a  little 
more,  which  swell  the  totals  of  our  munic- 
ipal expenditures.  No  one  wishes  our 
cities  to  be  mean  and  niggardly.  We  should 
be  generous,  especially  in  the  payment  of 
such  deserving  officials  as  our  public  school- 
teachers, but  there  are  many  places  where 
personal  supervision  and  a  rigid  economy 
will  save  large  sums  of  money. 

NO  CITY  POLITICS  IN  EXETER 

(3)  Municipal  enterprises  and  business 
principles  in  administration.  The  men 
who  compose  an  English  city  government 
look  upon  its  operation  as  a  business  propo- 
sition pure  and  simple.  They  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  city  just  as  they  would  conduct 
their  own  business  affairs,  and  they  are 
profoundly  astonished  when  they  are  told 
that  any  one  ever  looks  at  the  matter  in 
any  other  light.  American  politicians  are, 
however,  still  under  the  obsession  that  busi- 
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ness  somehow  ceases  to  be  business  when 
it  is  conducted  under  the  name  of  a  munic- 
ipaUty.  ^Municipal  enterprises  are  a  source 
of  large  actual  profit  to  EngHsh  cities,  be- 
cause they  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
poHtical  influence  and  are  managed  on 
strictly  business  principles.  The  only  real 
reason  advanced  against  municipal  owner- 
ship in  this  country  is  the  charge  that  these 
enterprises  would  be  used  for  corrupt  poht- 
ical  purposes.  This  is  not  an  argument; 
it  is  simply  an  admission  that  we  are  less 
capable  and  honest  in  the  conduct  of  our 
mimicipal  affairs  than  the  people  of  England. 
The  only  factors  which  affect  the  situation 
when  an  enterprise  changes  from  pri\-ate  to 
public  hands  are  those  of  competence  and 
honesty  of  management.  The  city  cannot 
of  course  take  a  discredited  and  unsuccessful 
enterprise,  with  womout  machinery,  at  a 
ridiculously  inflated  valuation,  and  make  a 
success  of  it.  It  has  too  often  happened 
that  such  enterprises  have  been  unloaded 
upon  our  cities,  and  the  failure  which  has 
resulted  has  been  triumphantly  set  forth 
as  a  failure  of  the  principle  of  municipal 
owTiership.  Those  who  believe  in  munic- 
ipal ownership  hold  simply  that  a  success- 
ful public-ser^^ce  corporation  will  be  equally 
successful  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  pronded 
the  city  can  secure  competent  and  honest 
senice.  This  ser\'ice  the  English  city  is 
able  to  command,  and  the  result  is  that  in 
many  cases  municipal  undertakings  show 
better  management  and  larger  profits  than 
privately   managed   companies. 

(4)  The  sense  of  ci^ic  pride  and  respon- 
sibility. American  cities  are  looking  for 
relief  from  corruption  through  the  commis- 
sion plan  and  other  new  schemes  of  munic- 
ipal administration.  Disappointment  will 
follow  proposed  changes  of  charter  and 
methods  of  go\-emment  unless  a  new  t}'pe 
of  men  is  developed  to  administer  the  new 
forms,  ^^'hen  men  are  actuated  by  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  almost  any  system  is  satis- 
factory, while  the  best  system  ever  deWsed 
can  be  made  intolerable  by  men  who  are 
determined  upon  reaping  private  profit 
from  public  oflice.  The  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  municipal  government  in  England  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  system  nor  in  any 
material  advantages,  but  in  honest  and 
efficient  management.     Men  can  be  found 


in  every  city  who  are  ready,  without  remu- 
neration, to  serve  the  city  with  the  same  intel- 
ligence and  loyalty  which  they  show  in  the 
conduct  of  their  o\^^l  afi'airs.  IMen  of  large 
capacity  and  high  business  abiHty,  men  of 
a  type  who  are  " too  busy"  in  our  countr)'  to 
serve  the  public,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
committee-rooms  of  every  city  and  town  in 
England,  devoting  hours  of  every  week  to 
the  common  good.  IMen  are  also  found  in 
the  subordinate  paid  positions  who  have  a 
sense  of  pride  in  their  work,  who  feel  that 
they  are  serving  even  in  their  humble  posi- 
tions for  more  than  wages  —  for  patriotism 
and  love  of  their  city.  Loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism and  civic  pride  are  de\'eloped  to  an 
astonishing  extent  in  all  grades  of  the 
serWce. 

Does  this  come  naturally  to  men  who  are 
born  in  a  venerable  city  like  Exeter,  which 
prints  as  a  commonplace  in  its  annual  "  Blue 
Book"  a  list  of  mayors  going  back  to  the 
year  1200?  Do  we  fail  in  this  respect  be- 
cause our  cities  are  new  and  raw  and  pro- 
vincial ?  Or  is  it  because  we  do  not  take  the 
government  of  our  cities  seriously  enough  — 
because  we  are  lacking  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  because  we  make  the  holding  of 
office  cheap  and  common,  and  fail  to  invest 
our  ci\ic  life  with  the  importance  which 
should  attend  it? 

I  was  in\ited  by  the  mayor  of  Exeter  to 
\isit  the  police  court,  at  which  he  sits  once 
a  week  as  magistrate.  His  entrance  was 
solemnly  announced  by  the  mace-bearer 
in  his  official  uniform.  The  mayor  himself, 
a  plain  business  man  of  the  city,  was  attired 
in  the  red,  sable-trimmed  robe  of  his  office, 
with  the  hea\T,  gold,  cixic  chain  about  his 
neck.  This  was  not  the  ostentation  of  an 
aristocracy.  The  English  municipality  is 
the  most  democratic  institution  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  These  things  were  the  sym- 
bols of  a  ciWc  dignity  and  self-respect  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  which  lifted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  very  humble  court  into  the 
realm  of  impressiveness  and  importance. 
These  external  symbols  our  cities,  of  course, 
cannot  have.  We  possess  no  civic  regalia 
dating  back  to  the  days  of  Henry  VH.,  when 
the  sword  of  state  was  given  by  that  mon- 
arch to  Exeter  in  token  of  "faithful  and 
valiant  serxice."  Somehow,  without  these 
symbols  we  must  arouse  a  civic  pride  and  a 
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sense  of  responsibility  which  will  result  in 
"faithful  and  valiant  service,"  even  in  times 
of  peace. 

The  question  of  an  honest  government 
for  our  cities  is  not  merely  one  of  fmance. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  saving  a  few  dollars  in 
one  department  or  another.  Civic  waste 
and  extra\agance  are  tokens  of  misgovern- 
ment,  and  misgovernment  is  something 
which  profoundly  concerns  every  citizen. 
The  misgovernment  of  a  city,  the  appro- 


priation of  public  funds  for  private  j)rofits, 
or  even  the  extravagant  use  of  public  funds 
may  result  in  physical  suffering  and  death 
through  the  waste  of  the  city's  resources. 
We  pay  the  price  in  pestilence  and  crime. 
We  pay  it  also  in  the  lowering  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community,  in  the  inevitable 
reaction  upon  the  standards  which  prevail 
in  private  business,  and  in  the  loss  of  those 
high  ideals  which  arc  essential  to  the  per- 
manence of  democracy. 


THE  WAY  TO   HEALTH 


SOME    STOMACHS    I    HAVE    KNOWN 


BY 


DR.  EUGENE  YATES   JOHNSON 

(LOUISVILLE    MEDICAL    EXAMINER    OF    THE    EQUITABLE    LIFE) 


ALONG  acquaintance  with  stomachs 
has  shown  me  that  they  have 
-  individuality,  just  like  people. 
They  can  be  petted  and  "spoiled"  like 
children;  they  can  acquire  bad  habits 
like  young  men  and  women;  and  they 
become  weak  and  decrepit  like  old  people. 
To  me,  therefore,  a  stomach  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  muscular  pouch  sus- 
pended in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen 
just  under  the  ribs  —  something  more  also 
than  an  intricate  piece  of  plumbing.  It 
is  a  living  creature,  with  whims  and  ca- 
prices —  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  helpless 
and  most  abused  creatures  in  the  world. 
I  can  close  my  eyes  and  recall  one  after 
another  as  distinctly  as  a  "settlement" 
worker  recalls  the  children  of  the  slums. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a 
baby  six  months  old  and  w^eighing  only 
seven  pounds.  It  was  a  poor,  wizened 
little  mite  with  an  ever-hungry  look  in  its 
eyes,  and  it  presented  a  most  pitiful  ap- 
pearance. Somehow,  looking  at  it,  you 
felt  as  if  you  would  do  anything  to  help 
it.  I  learned  that  it  had  been  a  fine, 
healthy    child    until    it    was    about    four 


months  old.  The  mother  said  that  it  then 
began  to  spit  up  all  its  food.  She  impressed 
it  upon  me  that  the  baby  didn't  seem  sick 
at  the  stomach  at  all;  it  just  spit  up  its 
food  and  gradually  lost  weight.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  tried  everything  in  the 
way  of  food  without  being  able  to  find  any- 
thing that  could  be  retained.  She  went 
over  the  list  of  what  she  had  tried,  a  list 
which  included  every  known  patent-food  in 
addition  to  bread,  gravy,  potatoes,  eggs, 
chicken,  and  so  on.  The  child  was  literally 
starving;  it  would  seize  upon  any  sort  of 
food  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  but  the 
stomach  was  so  irritated  and  hurt  by  bad 
feeding  that  it  rejected  everything  at  once. 
I  explained  to  the  mother  that  an  in- 
fant's stomach  was  not  like  a  grown 
person's;  that  it  will  not  digest  food  that 
would  be  perfectly  good  for  even  an  older 
child,  for  it  is  not  provided  with  complete 
digestive  glands  and  juices;  that  as  it 
grew  older  these  would  develop  —  pro- 
vided they  were  not  overworked  while 
the  little  stomach  was  still  in  an  un- 
developed state.  I  told  her  that  the 
stomach  of  an  infant  is  not  placed  in  the 
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same  position  that  it  occupies  in  later 
life,  being  more  nearly  upright,  and  that 
when  it  gets  full  it  simply  runs  over  as  a 
bottle  would,  which  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  the  baby  did  not  seem  sick  when  it 
spit  up  its  food. 

Then  followed  a  long,  hard  fight  for 
the  baby's  life.  It  was  hard  to  con\-ince 
the  mother  that  the  baby  wouldn't  starve 
if  it  didn't  get  everything  that  it  wanted 
to  eat;  that  the  stomach  can  do  only  a 
certain  amount  of  work;  and  that  when 
overworked  even  by  too  much  good  food 
it  rises  in  revolt.  Finally,  I  explained  that 
if  overfeeding  is  persisted  in,  there  comes 
a  time  when  nothing  can  be  digested. 
The  glands  which  should  develop  and  pour 
out  the  digestive  juice  stop  from  over- 
work, and  the  child  dies  from  star\'ation. 
In  this  case  the  damage  had  already  been 
done;  in  spite  of  the  most  devoted  treat- 
ment, the  child  died. 

The  well-meaning  friend  or  relative 
who  thinks  that  "the  poor  little  thing  is 
starving  and  should  be  fed  more"  often 
does  an  amount  of  harm  which  nothing  can 
correct.  Xo  matter  how  simple  the  food 
an  infant  may  be  getting,  or  how  little,  if 
the  child  looks  well  and  is  contented  and  is 
gaining  weight,  that  food  is  sufficient. 

I  was  called  to  see  another  child  about 
two  years  old  which  had  developed  a  per- 
sistent fever.  The  mother  had  tried 
quinine  and  all  the  household  remedies 
that  she  could  hear  of,  yet  the  child  grew 
gradually  weaker,  paler,  and  thinner,  and 
had  a  constant  fever.  I  found  it  fretful 
and  peevish.  It  cried  on  all  occasions. 
Nothing  pleased  or  interested  it.  The 
stools  were  full  of  mucus,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  in  constant  pain.  The  mother,  who 
was  very  intelligent,  insisted  that  the  diet 
was  all  right,  but  I  was  equally  sure  there 
had  been  an  error  somewhere.  By  treat- 
ment and  rigid  diet  the  condition  improved 
somewhat,  but  the  child  did  not  get  well. 
After  a  week  or  two  I  happened  to  be 
present  one  day  when  an  aunt  who  lived 
in  the  house  came  in  and  offered  the  child 
two  or  three  chocolate  drops.  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  child  candy.  She  said,  "Why,  yes,  I 
give  her  chocolate  drops  nearly  every  day." 
When  I  told  her  that  in  all  probabihty 


her  kindness  was  responsible  for  the 
child's  condition,  she  was  indignant;  but 
after  I  had  insisted  that  she  discontinue 
it  the  baby  rapidly  recovered  its  usual 
health. 

Very  often  these  children  recover  and 
grow  up  to  be  weak  and  sickly  men  and 
women  who  have  chronic  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion.  I  have  under  my  care  now 
a  man  who  has  had  indigestion  all  his 
life.  His  pleasures  of  eating  are  paid  for 
with  interest,  for  he  never  eats  heartily 
without  suffering  afterward.  The  glands 
of  his  stomach  have  ne\er  fully  developed, 
and  he  cannot  digest  properly.  Added  to 
this,  and  caused  by  it,  is  a  tendency  to 
faint  on  the  slightest  provocation.  He 
says  that  he  "inherited  stomach-trouble"; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  forced  on  him 
when  a  child  by  a  fond  but  foolish  parent. 

Many  of  the  stomachs  I  have  known 
have  summoned  me  to  their  aid  on  "the 
morning  after  a  night  out."  In  order  to 
understand  what  has  happened  in  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  stomach  is  hned  with  a  delicate  mem- 
brane which  is  full  of  glands;  these 
glands  manufacture  what  we  call  "gastric 
juice"  —  chiefly  hydrochloric  acid  and 
pepsin  with  water.  When  food  enters  the 
stomach  this  juice  is  poured  out  to  dis- 
solve or  digest  the  food.  When  alcohol 
in  any  form  is  taken  into  the  stomach  it 
acts  in  the  same  way  but  much  more 
quickly  than  food.  After  taking  a  drink 
or  two,  a  man  becomes  hungry  and 
thirsty;  eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  he 
soon  fills  his  stomach,  and  the  stomach 
stops  Hke  a  clock.  The  contents  ferment 
and  produce  a  large  amount  of  poisonous 
gas.  This,  added  to  the  poison  from  the 
excess  of  alcohol,  is  absorbed  and  pro- 
duces distressing  results.  Even  the  action 
of  the  heart  may  be  interfered  with  by  the 
pressure  of  a  stomach  distended  with  gas. 
If  the  dose  is  large,  the  stomach  rejects  it 
at  once  —  which  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
become  sick  after  drinking  heavily.  If 
the  amount  of  poison  absorbed  be  not  too 
large,  the  man  falls  into  a  stupor  from  which 
he  awakes  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
"morning  after."  There  has  been  suf- 
ficient time  for  him  to  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  poison,  giving  him  a  wretched 
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headache,  a  sick  stomach,  and  a  "dark- 
brown"  taste.  Men  who  seklom  drink 
are  the  greatest  sutTcrcrs  in  this  way; 
habitual  drinkers  become  more  or  less 
accustomed   to  these  poisons. 

Here  arc  two  cases  which  show  what 
happens  when  the  stomach  suddenly  goes 
on  a  strike:  Some  time  ago  I  was  called 
to  see  a  young  lady  whose  friends  thought 
that  she  was  dying.  She  had  complained 
of  feeling  ill  at  a  neighbor's,  and  had 
started  home,  falling  in  her  doorway. 
I  found  her  heart  very  weak,  and  she  was 
in  great  pain.  She  was  just  able  to  tell 
me  that  she  had  eaten  a  saucer  of  straw- 
berries at  lunch  and  had  afterward  drunk 
a  glass  of  ice-water.  The  result  was  a 
complete  stoppage  of  digestion,  with  a  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach.  After  empty- 
ing her  stomach  the  worst  symptoms 
were  relieved.  Evidently  she  had  not 
eaten  too  much,  but  the  sudden  chill  of 
the  ice-water  was  sufficient  to  stop  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

A  man  past  fifty  who  had  some  stomach 
trouble  became  overheated  one  afternoon. 
He  cooled  ofT  rather  suddenly  under  a  fan 
and  went  to  his  evening  meal  and  ate 
heartily.  Immediately  after  eating  he 
drank  a  large  glass  of  very  cold  water. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  he  had  an  acute 
pain  in  the  region  of  his  stomach.  A 
doctor  was  hurriedly  summoned  and  he 
found  the  man  suffering  greatly,  very  weak, 
and  nauseated.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
save  him,  he  died  of  heart-failure  in  a  few 
hours. 

I  often  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
rehef  of  a  stomach  that  has  not  enough 
acid  to  enable  it  to  digest  the  food.  When 
the  food  enters  the  stomach,  the  gastric 
juice  pours  out  as  usual,  but  it  contains 
so  little  acid  that  the  pepsin  cannot  act. 
The  result  is  that  the  man  has  a  feeling  of 
heaviness  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  and  it  had  lodged  somewhere 
and  would  go  neither  up  nor  down.  This 
is  often  accompanied  by  sour  belching  and 
by  heartburn.  Nature  has  made  a  wise 
provision  in  this  instance.  The  air  is  full 
of  germs  that  cause  fermentation  like 
yeast-germs,  and  our  food  contains  many 
of  them.  In  health,  the  acid  of  the 
stomach  kills  them;  but  if  the  acid  is  weak, 


they  increase  and  ferment,  making  an 
acid  which  partially  serves  the  purjiose 
of  causing  the  pepsin  to  act.  The  fer- 
mentation is  what  causes  the  belching  and 
heartburn,  but  as  soon  as  the  acid  is 
formed,  the  digestion  proceeds, and  the  man 
feels  all  right  till  the  next  meal.  Because 
of  this  partial  digestion,  these  people  often 
look  well  and  retain  their  weight  for  a 
considerable  time,  or  until  this  artificial 
acid  (which  is  an  irritant)  influences  the 
stomach  so  that  it  will  not  act  at  all. 

Too  much  acid  is  exactly  the  opposite 
condition.  When  the  food  goes  into  the 
stomach  the  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  as 
usual,  but  it  does  not  stop  when  the  food 
is  digested.  Apparently  the  stomach  has 
lost  the  power  of  knowing  when  enough 
acid  has  been  made.  The  excess  of  acid 
irritates  the  hning  of  the  stomach  and 
makes  it  sore.  The  stomach,  being  ir- 
ritated, does  the  only  thing  that  it  knows 
—  it  calls  for  food.  When  more  food  is 
eaten,  it  mixes  with  the  acid  and  weakens 
it.  For  a  time  the  hunger-pain  passes 
off,  but  it  returns  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
is  again  empty  —  and  so  it  goes  on  causing 
the  sufferer  to  keep  the  stomach  full  all 
the  time.  The  s>Tnptoms  are  a  burning 
pain  about  the  end  of  the  breast-bone  or 
"pit  of  the  stomach,"  and  frequently  great 
tenderness.  Many  women  cannot  wear 
corsets  that  press  on  this  spot  for  this 
reason.  Then  follow  the  hunger-pain  and 
a  feeling  of  emptiness  —  the  "all-gone" 
feeling. 

This  condition  may  go  on  to  a  worse 
one  —  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  sufferer 
may  eat  food  containing  rough  particles, 
and  when  the  churning  or  mixing  motion 
of  the  stomach  occurs  these  rough  par- 
ticles may  scratch  the  lining.  It  may  be  a 
tiny  scratch,  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  yet  the  acid  makes 
it  sore.  It  gets  larger  and  sorer  all  the 
time,  just  as  a  scratch  on  your  finger  would 
be  affected  if  you  should  put  strong 
vinegar  on  it  daily  and  rub  it  in.  Finally 
an  ulcer  forms  and  begins  to  bleed;  the 
man  may  spit  up  blood  and  think  that 
he  has  consumption.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  a  sHght  pain,  and  no  attention  is  paid 
to  it  until  it  suddenly  becomes  serious. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
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I  was  called  to  see  a  3-oung  lady  at  night. 
She  had  \-iolent  pain  in  the  abdomen  and 
was  "all  doubled  up."  After  rehe\dng 
her  temporaril}-.  I  found  that  the  s}Tnp- 
toms  were  very  much  like  those  of  appen- 
dicitis. A  surgeon  was  called  and  an  im- 
mediate operation  was  agreed  upon.  The 
appendix,  however,  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly normal.  Looking  further,  we  found 
a  hole  in  the  stomach  about  the  size  of  a 
lead-pencil  —  a  clean-cut,  round  hole,  as 
if  a  bullet  had  passed  through.  It  was  an 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  which  had  eaten 
through  the  waU.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  pain  nor  other  e\'idence  of 
disease. 

Another  young  woman,  who  had  always 
been  stout  and  healthy,  was  taken  sud- 
denly with  a  violent  pain  in  her  stomach. 
Ordinary  means  failed  to  reheve  it.  On 
the  second  day  I  noticed  a  hard  lump  or 
swelling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  I 
called  in  a  surgeon  and  he  ad\-ised  an 
exploratory  operation.  We  found  a  tumor 
enclosmg  the  end  of  the  stomach  and  an 
ulcer  which  had  made  a  pinhole  perfora- 
tion that  allowed  just  a  small  amount  of 
the  stomach  contents  to  escape.  Nature, 
in  an  effort  to  protect  the  rest  of  the 
abdomen,  had  thrown  up  this  wall  (the 
tumor)  and  effectually  shut  in  the  escaping 
material. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
the  picture  of  health.  He  consulted  me 
about  rheumatism  ^nd  did  not  say  a  word 
about  his  stomach.  He  showed  me  where 
the  pain  was  —  in  his  back  and  on  the 
left  side,  a  place  about  as  big  as  a  silver 
dollar.  He  had  rubbed  hniments  on  it  till 
he  was  nearly  bhstered.  and  had  exhausted 
the  hst  of  patent  rheumatic  cures.  Even- 
tually it  was  found  that  he  had  an  ulcer  on 
the  back  part  of  his  stomach,  and  his  pain 
disappeared  after   appropriate  treatment. 

This  condition  comes  to  those  who  are 
very  nervous  from  any  cause  —  shock, 
worry,  grief,  dissipation;  from  eating 
food  too  highly  seasoned;  and  from  exces- 
sive smoking  or  drinking.  Nervous  in- 
digestion is  most  pecuhar.  The  man  who 
has  it  cannot  eat  without  trouble.  Some- 
times he  has  too  much  acid,  and  some- 
times not  enough.  Some  days  a  meal  will 
agree  perfectly  with  him,  and  the  next  day 


the  same  kind  of  food  will  disagree.  In 
desperation  he  leaves  off  one  article  of 
food  after  another  until  nothing  is  left; 
then  he  gets  thin  and  cross  and  looks  at 
Hfe  through  dark  glasses.  Once  in  a  while 
he  throws  caution  to  the  winds  and  eats 
anything  that  he  Ukes,  and  is  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  does  not  hurt  him. 
Then  he  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  tablet  or  powder  that  he  bought  has 
cured  him;  he  repeats  the  meal  next  day, 
and  is  dejected  when  he  finds  that  he 
suffers  as  much  as  ever.  Cases  like  this 
are  a  never-faiHng  source  of  revenue 
for  the  patent-medicine  maker,  who  puts 
up  attractive  signs  in  the  street-cars  and 
says  that  you  can  eat  all  you  want  and 
when  you  want  if  you  will  only  take  his 
pills  afterward. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardest  forms  of 
stomach  trouble  to  cure,  and  it  taxes  the 
most  skilful  physician  to  reheve  it.  It  is 
caused  by  any  tiling  that  weakens  the 
body  or  lowers  its  vitahty. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  describe  in 
one  article  all  of  the  different  kinds  of 
troubled  stomachs,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a  curious  condition  due 
to  swallowing  air.  I  saw  a  case  of  a 
young  man  who  was  annoyed  exceedingly 
by  excessive  and  persistent  belching.  He 
tried  all  kinds  of  remedies  without  result. 
I  found  that  he  chewed  his  food  with  his 
hps  open,  and  drank  a  large  quantity  of 
water  with  his  meals.  He  ate  and  drank 
rapidly,  with  the  result  that  he  swallowed 
more  air  than  food.  By  regulating  his 
eating,  the  belching  stopped — and  a  source 
of  revenue  of  patent  digestives  was  cut 
off.  Bicycle  riders  and  automobilists  who 
are  exposed  to  strong  drafts  of  air  are 
extremely  liable  to  have  this  condition 
unless  they  keep  the  mouth  closed  and 
breathe  through  the  nose. 

When  a  man's  stomach  begins  to  go 
wrong,  he  starts  on  the  down  grade.  If 
it  were  his  watch  or  his  automobile  or  his 
typewriter,  he  would  at  once  call  in  a 
man  who  has  spent  his  Hfe  mainly  in 
repairing  that  particular  kind  of  mechan- 
ism—  and  not  an  ordinary  blacksmith. 
Strange  that  the  same  man  will  allow 
almost  any  kind  of  a  doctor  to  tinker  with 
his  stomach! 
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HALF  OF  COLORADO'S   PRISONERS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  STRIPES  AND  TREATED  AS  MEN 
MOUNTAIN  CAMPS  OF  CONVICTS  THAT  REQUIRE  NO  ARMED  GUARDS 

BY 
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IS  THE  penal  system  of  the  whole  world 
wrong?  The  experience  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Tynan,  warden  of  the 
Colorado  State  Penitentiary  at  Canon  City, 
leaves  that  impression. 

]\Ir.  Tynan  believes  that  the  greater 
number  of  convicts  in  his  prison  are  not 
habitual  criminals  from  choice.  He  blames 
drink  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  prisoners  in   his  care. 

Primarily,  the  warden's  idea  is  that  out- 
door work  is  a  panacea  for  moral  ills.  Then 
there  is  a  well-grounded  belief  that  much 
can  be  done  with  a  prisoner  if  he  is  trusted 
and  given  "a  square  deal."  Putting  these 
two  ideas  together,  Mr.  Tynan  has  worked 
out  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  prison 
reform:  He  has  established  three  camps 
of  convicts  in  the  mountains.  Every  day, 
except  Sunday,  for  eight  hours,  the  men 
work  at  road-building  for  the  state.  Every 
man  is  put  on  his  honor  not  to  try  to  escape. 
There  are  no  armed  guards  to  shoot  down 
these  "trusties."  If  they  chose  to  do  so, 
every  one  of  them  could  lay  down  his  pick 
and  shovel  and  run  for  freedom.  By  day  an 
unarmed  overseer  superintends  the  work 
of  road  construction;  by  night  a  convict, 
selected  for  the  purpose,  patrols  the  tented 
camp  —  more  to  keep  marauders  out  than 
to  keep  the  convicts  in.  He  carries  a  rifle, 
the  only  one  in  the  camp.  As  he  sleeps  all 
day,  it  would  be  easy  for  mutinous  convicts 
to  get  possession  of  the  weapon  and  slay 
the  overseer,  who  occupies  a  little  tent  of 
his  own.     But  nothing  of  the  kind  happens. 

Thanks  to  a  law  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  these  outdoor  "trusties" 
earn  ten  days  off  their  sentence  in  every 
thirty  days  served  in  this  outdoor  work  — 


this  in  addition  to  the  usual  time  allowed 
off  for  good  behavior.  A  man  serving  a 
ten-year  sentence  can,  by  good  behavior, 
earn  his  freedom  in  five  years,  two  months, 
and  seven  days  of  sentence. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Prison  rules  are 
relaxed.  The  men  may  talk  to  each  other 
the  same  as  any  workingmen.  When  the 
day's  work  is  done,  they  troop  down  to  the 
camp  for  their  meal.  Then  they  may  play 
baseball,  fish  for  trout  in  the  mountain 
stream,  or  do  anything  they  like  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  they  must  return  to  camp, 
be  accounted  for,  and  go  to  bed.  There 
are  many  mines  and  factories  where  free 
labor  must  observe  more  rigorous  rules. 

"Through  the  confidence  we  repose  in 
prisoners,"  says  Warden  Tynan,  "we  have 
redeemed  all  classes  of  men.  Among  our 
'trusties'  to-day  are  several  life-prisoners 
and  some  who  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
known  as  'border  terrors,'  and  yet  we  are 
working  these  men  on  the  highways  with- 
out guards,  and  all  are  'making  good.' 

"Under  this  system  we  have  found  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  prisoners  to  be  of  the 
very  best.  For  one  reason  we  are  now 
pardoning  most  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
camps  instead  of  from  the  prison,  as  here- 
tofore. The  man  who  goes  out  into  the 
world  after  serving  his  sentence  at  o  e  of 
the  camps  is  in  better  condition  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  than  the  man  who 
leaves  from  the  prison.  He  is  better 
equipped  to  mingle  with  the  public. 

"Then  we  teach  responsibility.  Very 
often,  when  we  place  a  man  on  his  honor, 
it  is  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  any  human 
being  ever  placed  any  trust  in  him.  He 
swells  up  with  the  newly  discovered  sense  of 
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responsibility  imposed  on  him  and  he  would 
die  rather  than  break  his  word.  It's  human 
nature,  that's  all.  He  has  something  to  live 
for  — •  to  '  make  good '  and  ultimately  take 
his  place  among  men.  It's  a  new  sensa- 
tion and  it  counts. 

"The  purely  physical  advantages  of  this 
outdoor  work  are  not  lost  on  the  men.  We 
furnish  them  with  better  clothes  and  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  food  than  at  the  prison,  and 
the  road  work  is  the  one  hope  of  every 
prisoner  in  the  institution;  but  we  make 
them  appreciate  and  earn  the  pri\-ilege. 

"  The  moral  effect,  of  course,  is  the  impor- 
tant thing.  The  man  who  goes  out  from 
the  prison  to  road  work  and  keeps  his  pledge 
to  me  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  reforma- 
tion. He  finds  it  pays  to  be  faithful  to  a 
trust  and  to  keep  his  promises,  and  this 
makes  it  easier  for  him  to  keep  faith  with 
any  employer  he  may  have  in  the  future." 

The  pri\ilege  is  not  granted  indiscrimi- 
nately. From  the  moment  a  prisoner  enters 
the  penitentiary  he  is  carefully  watched. 
If  he  is  tractable  and  obeys  the  rules,  he  is, 
at  the  end  of  six  months  or  less,  taken  out 
of  stripes  and  put  into  khaki  —  an  oKve 
shade,  different  from  that  of  the  army. 
Then  the  warden  talks  to  him:  "Xow," 
he  says,  "if  you  wiU  give  me  a  square  deal. 
I'll  give  you  one.  Be  honest  with  me  and 
yourself  and  I'll  put  you  in  a  road  camp 
where  you  can  earn  increased  time  off." 

The  prisoner  naturally  promises,  and 
then  the  warden  asks  him  about  his  family 
and  his  former  life.  Full  notes  are  taken 
of  the  prisoner's  replies,  which  are  then 
investigated  by  correspondence.  If  the 
prisoner  is  found  truthful,  he  goes  to  a 
camp;  if  not,  he  remains  an  object  of  sus- 
picion until  he  proves  a  change  of  heart. 

When  a  man  has  given  indication  of 
reformation  by  faithfulness  at  the  camp 
and  earned  the  right  to  ask  for  still  greater 
freedom,  he  becomes  a  subject  for  parole. 
Here  the  v\-arden  gives  further  eWdence  of 
his  personal  interest  in  the  men  consigned 
to  his  care.  The  paroled  prisoners  may 
take  up  again  their  life  in  the  world,  but 
they  must  observe  certain  rules,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  to  communicate 
with  the  warden  once  a  month.  The  letters 
from  the  paroled  men  come  in  regularly, 
and  the  warden  reads  and  answers  everv  one 


of  them.  Here  are  sample  letters  from 
two  paroled  men: 

Iowa,  March  30,  19 10. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  I  am  at  work  at  last. 
Thank  God  for  it,  and  my  arm  and  shoulder 
are  almost  as  good  as  ever,  although  my  head 
pains  me  a  good  deal  yet,  but  I  hope  to  get 
over  that  also  and  soon  be  myself  again.  Well, 
sir,  I  was  ver\'  grateful  for  your  last  letter  to 
me  and  it  lets  me  see  I  have  a  friend  in  you. 
You  know  you  told  me  when  I  saw  you  last 
that  anything  I  asked  from  you,  if  it  was  possi- 
ble for  you  to  do  it,  you  would  do  so  \\-illingly 
if  I  kept  my  promise  to  be  a  man  and  do  right. 
Well,  sir,  by  God's  help,  I  have  tried  my  level 
best  to  do  so  and  not  disappoint  you  or  ^Ir. 

or  any  of  my  friends,  and  I  think  it  is 

really  the  only  thing  to  do.  Oh,  if  I  only  had 
this  parole  off  my  mind,  sir,  I  should  be  a  happy 
man,  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  try  and  help  me 
out  and  I  will  never  forget  it  to  you  as  long  as 
I  live.  Well,  sir,  I  have  spent  a  bit  of  money 
and  put  it  to  good  use,  such  as: 

Khaki  suit  of  working  clothes      .     .     .  $3.00 

Working  shoes 3- 00 

Hat 1 .  00 

Tobacco       .70 

5  pairs  of  socks .65 

Total S8.35 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible, 

and  oblige, 

\  ours  humbly, 


And  this  was  the  warden's  answer: 
My  dear  B 


I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  at  last 
able  to  do  a  little  something,  at  least  enough  to 
get  exercise,  and  I  hope  that  the  pain  in  the  head 
that  you  speak  of  will  soon  pass  away  and  leave 
you  well  and  sound  again.  Your  time  ^^•ill  be 
up  in  July;  and  while  the  waiting  may  be  a 
little  grinding,  I  am  sure  you  have  the  nen-e  to 
stick  it  out  —  so  just  take  a  fresh  hitch  in  your 
belt  and  go  right  along  with  the  feeling  that 
you  will  soon  be  free  and  that  I  will  be  ver}' 
glad  to  send  you  your  release  just  as  soon  as 
I  can  do  so. 

Seattle,  April  i,  1910. 
To  Warden  Tynax: 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  inform  you  that  I  am  getting  along 
nicely  here  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
encouraging  letter  which  I  received  from  you. 
I  am  li\-ing  at  home  with  my  mother,  and  you 
can  believe  me  she  is  the  best  friend  on  earth 
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to  mc.     I  thank  you  for  your  consent  to  write 

to (a  convict  still  ser\'ing 

out  his  sentence)  and  will  address  his  letter  in 
your  care.  

The  warden's  reply  : 

April  6th,  1910. 
Dkar  Sir: 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  as  it  only  confirms  my  o[)inion  that  I 
did  the  right  thing  when  I  put  confidence  in 
you.  You  hit  a  bull's  eye  when  you  say  your 
mother  is  the  best  friend  you  have.  I  think 
you  will  always  find  a  mother  the  most  unself- 
ish of  friends,  and  as  long  as  you  think  as  you 
do  now  I'll  stick  up  for  you  to  the  end. 

The  correspondence  made  necessary  at 
first  by  law  and  prison  rules  grows  into  a 
habit;  the  former  convict's  life  would  be 
incomplete  without  that  monthly  encourag- 
ing word  from  the  warden.  So  the  ex- 
change of  letters  continues  and  "  the  Tynan 
idea"  spreads  and  takes  deeper  root.  When 
requested,  the  warden  writes  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  employers  of  a  former  convict, 
with  an  appeal  to  "give  the  man  a  chance." 
Extreme  care  is  taken  in  the  correspondence 
to  give  the  outside  world  no  hint  of  the  ante- 
cedents or  history  of  the  "  ticket-of-leave 
man"  or  former  convict.  The  warden's  let- 
ters are  not  written  on  printed  letter-heads, 
and  the  envelopes  are  plain.  Nothing  is 
done  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  newly 
freed  man,  or  to  put  the  police  on  his  track. 

Air.  Tynan's  opinion  of  police  is  radical. 
"The  position  of  warden  of  a  peniten- 
tiary," he  says,  "is  the  last  one  in  the 
world  for  a  policeman.  The  policeman's 
education  is  all  wrong.  He  thinks  only  of 
running  down  criminals  and  obtaining 
convictions.  He  sees  only  the  bad  in  the 
man,  never  the  good.  To  punish  is  his  only 
thought.  In  the  prison  a  policeman-warden 
would  keep  the  'cooler'  or  black-hole  full; 
he  would  wear  out  the  cat-o'-nine-tails;  he 
would  use  the  mischievous  and  pernicious 
'stool-pigeon'  and  spy  system;  he  would 
do  everything  to  degrade  and  humiliate  the 
men  placed  in  his  charge  and  nothing  to 
uplift  them.  Sometimes  I  think  that  what- 
ever degree  of  success  I  have  attained  here 
is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  I  had  never 
been  inside  a  penitentiary  door  before  the 
day,  a  year  ago,  when  I  came  here  as  warden. 
I  knew  nothing  of  criminology  or  penology 


and  had  faith  in  humankind.  I  will  never 
let  anything  destroy  that  faith.  What's 
the  use  of  living  if  you  arc  continually 
haunted  by  the  belief  that  e\ery  man  you 
meet  is  a  thief  and  the  enemy  of  society?" 

This  ])hiloso{)hy  comes  from  a  man  thirty- 
live  years  old.  Born  in  Niles,  Mich.,  he 
became  a  traveling  salesman  early  in  life 
and  gravitated  to  Chicago.  Symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  sent  him  to  Colorado.  Five  feet 
ten  and  weighing  180  pounds,  he  is  now  as 
rosy-cheeked  as  a  boy,  with  a  clear  blue  eye 
and  a  scjuare  jaw  that  hasn't  a  curve  in  it. 
The  first  thing  that  Warden  Tynan 
noted  in  taking  charge  of  the  j^rison  was  that 
there  were  500  idle  men  within  its  walls.  In 
the  ''insane  ward"  were  seventeen  men;  dis- 
content that  might  at  any  time  break  forth 
into  murderous  revolt  lurked  in  many  hearts. 
He  learned  that  his  predecessor  had 
worked  about  fifty  men  on  the  public  roads 
with  excellent  results.  He  determined  to 
put  many  more  than  that  number  out  into 
the  sunshine,  and  gradually  the  "honor" 
system  now  in  vogue  formed  itself  in  his 
mind.  A  law  enabling  the  convicts  to  earn 
more  "time  oflE"  by  proving  their  trust- 
worthiness, and  another  law  permitting  the 
employment  of  the  men  on  public  roads, 
were  passed.  Camps  were  established 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  new  case  of  insanity  in  the  penitentiary 
since.  When  the  new  idea  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  became  understood  by  the  men, 
fresh  hope  sprang  up  in  their  breasts;  there 
was  something  to  live  for,  after  all. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  camps  steadily 
increased,  and  the  number  in  the  hospitals 
and  in  the  solitary  cells  decreased.  Now, 
only  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time 
when  Mr.  Tynan  began  work,  about  half  of 
the  prison's  population  is  working  outdoors. 
Inside  the  prison  there  is  a  new  regime,  too. 
Guards  who  drink  and  are  brutal  are  dis- 
charged; swearing  at  the  prisoners  is  posi- 
tively prohibited,  no  matter  what  the  provo- 
cation; the  spy  system  has  disappeared;  the 
whip  is  hung  up  on  the  wall  as  a  relic;  and 
the  "cooler,"  or  solitary  "black-hole,"  is 
used  only  in  the  last  extremity. 

Every  Sunday  the  warden  gives  audience 
to  any  convict  v.'ho  wants  to  talk  to  him. 
In  these  talks  he  learns  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  charges  than  he  could  possibly 
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learn  in  any  other  way.  He  always  en- 
cou'-ages  the  man  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  earn  a  place  outside  the  prison 
walls.  If  the  applicant  for  camp  work  has 
a  bad  record,  he  will  be  bluntly  told  that 
he  must  mend  his  ways.  But  the  door  of 
hope  is  never  shut  in  his  face. 

Life  in  the  road  camps  is  not  a  trying 
ordeal.  The  food  and  clothing  are  better 
than  within  the  prison.  Six  men  to  a  tent 
is  the  rule.  The  overseers  have  tents  of 
their  own.  A  feature  of  each  camp  is  a 
corrugated-iron  bath-house;  water  is 
pumped  from  the  spring  or  stream  near 
which  the  camp  is  located,  boilers  heat  it, 
and  the  men  take  turns  in  the  big  bath- 
tubs. 

Each  camp  has  a '  baseball  nine.  The 
warden  furnishes  balls,  bats,  and  other 
paraphernalia.  Sometimes  a  game  is  ar- 
ranged with  near-by  clubs,  and  the  convicts 
forget  their  status  in  the  excitement  of  the 
sport. 

"I  have  had  experience  as  foreman  in 
grading  and  construction  camps,"  said 
one  of  the  overseers,  "  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  get  more  and  better  work  out  of  these 
convicts  than  I  ever  did  out  of  free  labor. 
jSIy  men  here  are  always  on  time  and  they 
work  steadily  through  the  whole  day.  There 
is  no  lagging  and  no  shirking.  They  are 
so  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  out 
here  in  the  sun,  and  they  are  so  jealous  of 
the  little  pleasures  they  have  that  they  will 
take  no  chances  of  being  sent  back  to  the 
prison  and  to  stripes.  We  have  less  trouble 
with  these  convicts  than  the  contractors  have 
with  free  labor.  The  secret  of  it  is  that 
there  is  no  whiskey  in  the  camp." 

It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  camps  have  been 
established  not  one  complaint  of  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor  committed  by  the  "honor" 
con\icts  has  been  reported  to  \\'arden 
T3Tian.  They  respect  the  property  of  the 
surrounding  ranchers  and  miners,  and  in 
return  the  ranchers  and  miners  welcome 
them  to  their  neighborhoods.  The  warden  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  attempts  to  escape 
are  growing  more  and  more  infrequent. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  camps  the  at- 
tempts amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  men  put  on  their  honor. 

The  contrast  between  free  and  convict 
labor  was  sharply  drawn,   recently,  when 


a  railroad  contractor  established  a  grading 
outfit  near  one  of  Mr.  Tynan's  road  camps. 
The  convicts  beat  the  free  men  at  base- 
ball and  at  work.  There  was  always  a  full 
force  on  the  road  work,  but  the  complement 
of  laborers  on  the  grade  was  sometimes 
reduced  by  one-half.  One  day  the  contrac- 
tor called  on  the  warden  and  said:  "Tynan, 
you  have  all  the  best  of  it;  you  get  along 
with  one  gang  of  men  while  I  have  to 
employ  four  ■ —  one  at  work,  one  going  down 
the  road  to  town,  one  coming  back,  and  one 
drunk." 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject 
which  is  of  interest  to  Colorado.  The  state 
has  always  maintained  that  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  its 
borders  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Alps,  but 
somehow  the  American  globe-trotter  and 
the  tourist  could  not  be  made  to  see  it.  The 
secret  of  his  preference  for  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps  is  that  there  good  roads  exist; 
in  Colorado  the  mountain  roads  are  a  huge, 
rocky  joke.  Automobiling  is  out  of  the 
question  except  in  a  few  favored  spots. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency  the  work  done 
by  the  con\dcts  is  on  stretches  of  road  that 
will  be  joined  together  in  one  great  state- 
spanning  highway.  This  convict-built 
boulevard  will  extend  from  Raton,  N.  M., 
on  the  south  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  on  the 
north,  skirting  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Rockies  all  the  way  up  and  passing  through 
Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver. 
From  Pueblo  a  road  will  diverge  to  the 
west  and  north  across  four  mountain- 
ranges,  extending  as  far  as  Grand  Junction, 
near  the  Utah  line. 

This  great  enterprise  could  not  be  carried 
out  with  free  labor  because  there  is  no  money 
in  the  treasury  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
work.  Every  foot  of  road  built  is  a  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  state,  for  the  convicts 
are  making  good,  smooth  roads.  The 
counties  in  which  the  work  is  being  done  pay 
for  the  food  of  the  men  and  the  overseers. 
That  is  all  the  expense. 

Thus  far  three  camps  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  largest,  which  contains  an 
average  of  ninety  men,  is  at  Dead  Man's 
Caiion,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Colorado 
Springs.  This  outfit  is  building  a  stretch 
of  road  about  fifty  miles  in  length  from 
Colorado   Springs  to  Canon   City.     Camp 
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No.  2  is  north  of  Trinidad,  buildin,^  the  road 
from  Trinidad  to  Pueblo,  a  distance  of 
about  seventy-live  miles.  Here  the  force 
a\era,G;es  thirty.  Camp  No.  3  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  j)enitentiary  at  Canon  City 
and  is  lilastint;;  a  roadway  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  hills  leading  to  the  toj)  of  the  Royal 
Gorge  of  the  Arkansas,  seven  miles  away. 
Forty  men  is  the  average  here.  The  road 
they  are  building  will  end  at  a  ])oint  directly 
overlooking  the  famous  "hanging  bridge" 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
The  sightseer  will  be  able  to  peer  o\er  into 
the  great  gash  in  the  mountains  and  see  the 
bridge  nearly  3,000  feet  below. 

This  road  to  the  Gorge,  built  on  an  easy 
grade,  is  a  continuation  of  the  noted  Sky- 
Line  Drive,  the  first  state  highway  built  by 
convicts;  the  work  was  done  while  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cleghorn  was  warden  of  the  penitentiary. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction,  chiseled 
out  of  the  rock  of  a  mighty  "hog-back" 
that  rises  just  back  of  the  penitentiary  town. 
Make  a  path  along  the  ^■ertebrcE  of  a  dino- 
saurus  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  this 
road  is  like.  The  view  is  unsurpassed. 
Not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  wide  at 
some  points,  the  road  occupies  all  the  avail- 
able space  on  the  ridge's  backbone.     The 


descent  on  cither  side  is  sheer,  abrupt,  for 
nearly  a  thousand  feet.  On  one  side  lies 
Canon  City,  in  a  nest  of  vivid  green  made 
by  the  fruit  orchards  of  the  Arkansas  Valley; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  bright  red  "blood  of 
Christ"  rock  formation  which  gave  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  not  far  away,  its 
name.  As  a  sample  of  what  the  Colorado 
roads  will  be  like  when  the  convicts  have 
finished  them,  the  Sky-Line  Drive  is  a 
fine  advertisement  for  the  scenic  attractions 
of  the  state,  made  possible  by  con\ict  labor. 

Mr.  Tynan's  plans  for  outdoor  work  do 
not  halt  at  the  road  camps.  The  state 
owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  penitentiary,  and  this 
the  warden  is  cultivating.  In  addition,  he 
is  renting  several  small  ranches,  and  it  is 
his  aim  to  make  the  penitentiary  self- 
supporting.  The  farm  now  raises  all  the 
cabbages,  potatoes,  beets,  and  other  vege- 
tables used  in  the  penitentiary,  besides 
hay  and  alfalfa  for  the  live-stock. 

In  the  summer-time  these  ranches  employ 
about  200  convicts.  In  the  road  camjDs 
the  average  population  is  160,  making  360 
men  doing  outdoor  work.  There  are  at 
this  time  about  720  convicts  in  the  prison, 
of  whom  25  are  women  and  10  are  insane. 


CALDER-A  "VARIOUS"  SCULPTOR 

A   MAN    OF    CRAFTSMANSHIP   AND    BRAINS 
BY 

ARTHUR   HOEBER 


WITH  a  mild  oath  one  of  his  con- 
freres said  of  dear  old  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds:  "Dash  him,  he  is  so 
d  —  d  various!"  But  there  are  few  men 
in  the  history  of  art  who  have  amounted 
to  anything  who  have  not  been  various. 
Being  various  simply  means  having  a 
broad  vision,  coupled  with  a  serious 
academic  training  that  enables  an  artist 
to  do  whatever  he  desires.  There  never 
was  a  really  great  artist  who  was  not  at 


bottom  a  thoroughly  trained  craftsman. 
Among  some  of  the  younger  element,  I 
am  aware  that  technique  as  such  is  frowned 
upon  to-day.  Many,  alas,  seek  the  short- 
cut but  too  frequently;  and  often,  if  some 
plausible  sort  of  result  is  obtained,  much  is 
forgiven;  but  the  old  nobility  of  art,  the 
princes  of  painting  and  sculpture,  did  not 
thus  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  ages. 
From  Praxiteles  to  Rodin,  from  the  van 
Eycks  to  Manet,  they  all  knew  their  trade. 
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being  craftsmen  first  and  foremost.  Thus, 
when  it  pleased  Ihem  to  simplify  and 
generalize,  they  never  left  you  with  any 
doubt  of  their  underlying  knowledge,  for 
it  is  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  facts  that 
their  superstructure  rests  with  convincing 
and  satisfying  solidity. 

One  of  the  younger  of  the  American 
sculptors,  Alexander  Stirling  Calder,  has 
the  quality  of  "  variousness,"  and  he  has 
passed  along  the  impaved  route  wherein 
trials  and  tribulations  have  beset  his  feet. 
Yet,  as  precious  metals  need  fire  to  refine 
them,  perhaps  it  is  more  than  well  that  the 
artist  should  have  to  fight  his  way  at  the 
beginning  at  least;  and  the  spur  of  necessity, 
if  it  be  not  too  sharp-pointed,  never  yet  kept 
back  that  racehorse,  Success.  ]SIr.  Cal- 
der's  training  was  of  the  best,  for  after  a 
course  at  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Philadelphia,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  i8go,  to  study  with  Chapu, 
the  distinguished  French  sculptor,  with 
whom  he  remained  a  year  only,  for  the 
master  died.  Then  he  went  to  work  uader 
Falguiere  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
WTiatever  may  be  said  against  the  academic 
training  of  the  French  go\-ernment  schools 
of  fine  arts,  at  least  they  turn  out  men  who 
know  their  trade.  Heaven  may  ha\'e  en- 
dowed one  with  little  intellectual  equipment, 
and  when  you  have  learned  to  draw  and 
model  it  may  be  that  you  will  have  little 
to  give  out  to  the  world.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  French  school.  Happily, 
Mr.  Calder  was  not  built  along  such  lines, 
for  he  has  demonstrated  his  unmistakable 
call  to  the  arts,  and  from  the  first  has  used 
his  craftsmanship  to  express  his  mental  gifts. 

To  a  brother  practitioner  in  the  arts, 
at  least,  that  man  begins  well  who  im- 
mistakably  discloses  technical  equipment. 
With  that  as  a  starter,  if  his  mental  powers 
permit,  he  may  go  as  far  as  he  likes.  The 
modem  world,  despite  its  strong  com- 
merciality,  has  learned  to  know  something 
of  sculpture — almost  more,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  than  it  knows  of  the  sister  art  of 
paintmg;  for,  though  color  on  canvas  may 
entertain  the  average  man  and  woman 
more  than  the  less  impressionable  marble 
or  stone,  still  the  populace  has  had  sculp- 
ture thrust  before  it  more  or  less  continu- 
ously —  meets  it  in  the  street,  in  the  public 


squares,  and  on  municipal  and  private 
buildings.  A  familiarity  with  it  has  bred 
something  of  understanding.  I  am  certain 
one  cannot  daily  pass  St.  Gaudens's  "  Sher- 
man" at  the  entrance  to  Central  Park 
without  pausing  now  and  then  to  give 
more  than  a  perfunctory  glance,  which  ends 
finally  by  the  group  becoming  impressed 
on  the  brain.  Nor  may  the  citizen  go  by 
the  "Nathan  Hale"  of  ^NlacMonnies,  in  the 
City  Hall  Park,  on  his  way  to  and  from  his 
office,  without  finally  a  certain  sense  of 
recognition;  and  were  either  statue  to  be 
displaced,  I  believe,  that  even  to  the  person 
with  no  art  instincts  there  would  be  a 
disagreeable  void  as  of  an  old  friend  being 
taken  away.  Not  so  with  pictures,  for  it  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  only  few  visit  the 
galleries,  while  fewer  still  make  any  remem- 
bered note  of  the  transient  canvas  in  the 
shop  windows.  The  accumulation  of  easel 
work  is  left  to  the  very  rich  who  entertain 
themselves  with  paying  foolish  prices  for 
indifferent  examples  of  such  schools  as 
happen  to  be  the  fashion.  They  purchase, 
regardless  of  the  artistic  merit  of  the  per- 
formance, for  prices  are  regulated  largely 
by  the  fact  that  the  multimillionaire  of 
New  York  or  Pittsburg,  accumulating  that 
sort  of  thing,  has  cornered  the  market,  while 
good  contemporary  art  languishes,  and  the 
painter  has  to  die  to  come  into  his  proper 
recognition. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  genuine  artist 
as  he  was,  sums  it  all  up  in  his  letter  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  proposes  to  embrace 
the  career  of  art: 

"If  a  man  love  the  labor  of  any  trade  (says 
Stevenson)  apart  from  any  question  of  suc- 
cess or  fame,  the  gods  have  called  him.  He 
may  have  the  general  vocation,  too,  and  I 
think  he  often  has;  but  the  mark  of  his  calling 
is  this  laborious  partiality  for  one,  this  inex- 
tinguishable zest  in  its  technical  success,  and 
(perhaps  above  all)  a  certain  candor  of  mind, 
to  take  his  very  trifling  enterprise  \\-ith  a  gravity 
that  would  befit  the  cares  of  empire,  and  to 
think  the  smallest  improvement  worth  accom- 
plishing at  any  expense  of  time  and  industry. 
The  book,  the  statue,  the  sonata,  must  be  gone 
upon  with  the  unreasoning  good  faith  and  the 
unflagging  spirit  of  children  at  their  play.  Is 
it  worth  doing?  —  when  it  shall  have  occurred 
to  any  artist  to  ask  himself  that  question,  it  is 
implicitly  answered  in  the  negative.     It  does 
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A  STUDY   BY  MR.   A.   STIRLIXG   CALDER 
Whose  "various"  work  ranges  from  the  friendly  study  of  a  child's  head  to  monumental  archways 


"THE   MAN-CUB" 
A  portrait  study  of  the  sculptor's  little  son 
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not  (H(ur  to  ihi"  ihild  as  he  |ilays  at  ]>c\]v^  a 
pirate  on  the  (liiiiti^^-rooni  sola,  iinr  to  ilic  huiitiT 
as  he  |)ursvies  his  (|iiarry;  and  tlic  landor  of 
the  one  and  tlie  ardor  of  llie  otlier  should  he 
united  in  liie  l)osotn  of  llie  artist." 

Perhaps  one  may  not  belter  show  the 
deep  seriousness  of  A.  Stirling  Calder  than 
by   calling   attention    to   his   last   and    best 


MR.  CALDERS  S  lA  I'UE  OF  "REV.  SAMUEL  DAVIES" 
W'itherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia 

effort,  a  series  of  monumental  archways 
that  he  has  completed  for  the  Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  has  been  made  an 
attempt  —  and  a  most  successful  one  —  to 
give  plastic  utterance  to  the  aims  and  scope 
of  the  school.  The  motives  for  this  expres- 
sion, conceived  in  a  free  treatment  of  Span- 
ish Renaissance,  have  broadly  covered  the 
whole  lield  of  human  endeavor  and  intel- 


A  BAS-RELIEF  PORTR.AIT  OF  A.  STIRLING  CALDER 
by  himself 

ligence  under  the  heads  of  Nature,  Art, 
Energy,  Science,  Imagination,  and  the  Law. 
Beginning  with  a  spandrel  on  the  left  is 
Nature  in  the  guise  of  Pan  piping  his  gentle 


A  MARBLE    SUX-DIAL 
In  tne  Sunken  Garden,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia 


CopjTight  by  A.  S.  Calder 
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A  CHILD'S  PORTRAIT  BUST 
Which  shows  Mr.  CaUler's   technical  skill  as  well  as  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  subject 

joy  of  life.  Flanking  this  is  Art;  the  poet, 
seated  by  the  Sphinx,  inscribes  his  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  life.  Then  comes  pure 
Energy  exerting  his  strength  somewhat 
blindly  but  unmistakably,  for  the  figure 
is  wonderfully  and  strangely  powerful,  the 
embodiment  of  virility;  while  opposite,  gaz- 
ing at  him,  sits  Science  lighting  his  torch 
at  the  sun,  which  forms  the  central  cartouche 
o\er  the  archway.  Then  we  ha\e  a  winged 
Imagination,  exulting  in  yet  unexplored 
jiossibilities,  a  figure  full  of  much  thought; 
and  to  the  right  is  the  Law,  with  watchful 
jjreparedness , guarding  the  statutes  on  the  tab- 
lets. If  these  are  themes  that  have  received 
sculptors'  attention  before  this,  at  least  they 
are  treated  here  with  engaging  originality, 
with  simplicity,  with  directness,  and  with 
competence.  But  there  are  pilaster  decora- 
tions between  the  arches,  no  less  full  of 
intention;  terminal  busts  of  ISIinerva,  pro- 
tectress of  the  Arts;  Mercury  presiding 
o\er  Science;  and,  on  the  right,  the  fasces 
of  the  Law. 


Of  this  work  Mr.  ("aider  says: 

"'I"he  desire  for  outward  manifestations  in 
the  Arts  of  our  t  herished  and  hidden  hoj)es  is 
inlierently  and  heaUhily  human.  The  great 
ex])ressions  that  this  has  iiad  in  the  past  have 
formed  a  ha])py  middle  ground  between  the 
slavisli  confinements  of  poverty  and  the  riotous 
waste  of  wealth.  For  true  art  is  not  ostenta- 
tious; it  is  not  for  the  merely  wealthy,  any  more 
than  it  is  for  the  very  poor.  It  is  sternly  true 
—  the  fruit  of  our  ex])ression  in  subject,  and 
the  accumulations  of  our  longing  for  a  fuller 
existence  in  exj)ression.  It  is  with  this  con- 
iident  belief  in  the  dignity  and  j)ur])()se  of 
sculpture  that  the  author  would  ])rotest  against 
the  tendency  to  regard  such  work  as  merely 
ornamental  —  not  useful.  It  is  supremely  use- 
ful, as  the  bread  you  eat,  or  else  all  the  great 
art  of  the  world  has  been  in  vain.  But  it  has 
not  been  so.  It  has  gladdened,  inspired,  ex- 
panded, and  enriched  the  world.  Without  it 
we  should  not  now  exist.  A\'ithout  one  vision 
of  the  irrei)ressible  optimism  of  art,  humanity 
must  have  jjcrished  from  the  earth." 

In  a  sunken  garden  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,    there   is   a    unique   sun-dial 


MLLE.  M 

"The  desire  for   outward    manifestations   in    the  Arts   is   inher- 
ently and  healthily  human  " 
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CAI.DKR       A    "VARIOUS"    SCIi  IJ''I'()  R 
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I'HE  ROMANCE  OF  \E\V  FRANCE 

Mr.  Calder's  statue  of  Philippe  Francois  Reneault,  the    Frencli 

explorer,  made  for  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 

from  Mr.  Calder's  hands,  a  lovely  design 
held  up  by  four  caryatids  representing  the 
seasons  —  four  graceful  figures  of  women 
with  diaphanous  garments  falling  from 
off  their  lovely  shoulders.  They  are  joined 
at  the  top  by  branches  and  blossoms  fitting 
the  diflferent  times  of  the  year.  On  the 
circle  above  that  holds  the  dial,  are  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  whole  forming  an 
appropriate  setting,  a  decorati\e  arrange- 
ment to  please  the  eye  and  mind.  From 
this  to  his  "Hercules  Dozing"  is  a  dis- 
tinct change.     Here  is  the  embodiment  of 


strength  relaxed,  the  nude  figure  of  a  great, 
j)owerful  male,  wherein  the  muscles  stand 
out  in  relief,  where  CNcrything  discloses 
\iriiity  and  gracelessness,  a  man's  con- 
ception of  his  kind,  a  vigorous  interj^reta- 
tion  of  the  theme.  Something  of  the  same 
order  is  the  "Dancing  Indian,"  another 
nude,  leaning  forward  to  catch  the  rhythmic 
moxement  of  the  j)riniiti\e  step,  the  head 
slightly  uplifted  and  of  the  soil,  sui  generis. 
Very  modern  is  "The  Miner,"  seated  with 
his  pick-ax,  wearing  the  caj)  and  lamp, 
the  upper  half  of  the  body  quite  naked. 
There  is  power  here  as  well,  and  the  type 
is  of  our  own  time.  For  the  romantic,  we 
have  the  statue  of  Philippe  Franjois  Re- 
neault that  Mr.  Calder  did  for  the  World's 
Fair  at   St.  Louis,  a   virile  presentation  of 


"THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FAR  WES  1  " 
Marcus  Whitman,   famous  in   the  struggle    for  Oregon, 
made  for  the  Seattle  Exposition 


Statue 


Copvriaht  by  A.  S.  Calder 

THE  CELTIC  CROSS  MEMORIAL  TO  GEXERAL  WILLIAM  JOYCE  SEWELL  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


CALDER— A    ''VARIOUS"    SCULPTOR 
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1\   MR    CALDER'S  LU.Hl'KK  MOOD 
A  niiKli-1   fi>r  a  luuiKing  ilrinking-cup 


the  t'X|)lorinj^  Frcnchiii;in  in  ])i(turcs([uc 
attitude  and  fj;arl),  modeled  with  enga<^ing 
simplicity.  We  turn  to  the  jjortrait  bust  of 
a  young  child,  a  baby  girl  whose  subtlety 
the  sculptor  has  caught  with  astonishing 
fidelity,     lingering    with    loving    attention 


AN  INDIAN  DREAMER' 


A  DANTIXC,  SIOUX 

o\er  elusive  forms,  o\'er  dainty  bits  of 
features,  and  giving  forth  the  embodi- 
ment of  adolescence. 

Surely  all  this  achie\'ement  presupposes 
adequate  training  that  has  permitted  the 
man  to  wander  over  the  entire  field  of 
sculptural  activity,  always  with  an  adequate 
result.     In  Washington  there  is  a  statue  of 
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heroic  size  before  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum. It  is  of  the  great  surgeon,  Samuel 
D.  Gross;  and  though  all  the  elements  of 
modernity  were  against  the  sculptor  — 
the  unpicturesque  frock  coat,  the  unre- 
sponsive trousers,  the  stiff  necktie  —  Mr. 
Calder  has  succeeded  in  making  an  impres- 
sive figure  that  holds  attention,  that  somehow 
creates  admiration.  So,  too,  Mr.  Calder, 
at  a  leap,  jumps  into  the  poetic,  as  witness 
his  "Indian  Dreamer."  with  the  suggestive 
figure  seated,  his  blanket  drawn  over  his 
body  and  up  to  his  face — a  figure  full  of 
myster}',  of  suggestiveness,  almost  of  awe. 


Mr.  Calder  maintains  that  the  massive 
grandeur  of  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  the 
keen  beauty  of  the  Greek,  the  fervor  of  the 
Tuscan  work,  though  still  potent,  yet  leave 
us  unsatisfied,  for  they  can  never  mean  all 
to  us  that  they  did  to  their  own  age;  and 
though  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing 
more  for  the  sculptor  to  do,  there  is  the 
same  to  do  that  there  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  so  long  as  there  are  shapes 
and  eyes  and  thoughts  and  hands  in  being, 
since  Art  springs  from  the  inherent  desire 
for  the  glorification  of  what  is  and  what  we 
would  but   have  not.     The  subject-matter 


JOHX   KISKIX   AXI)  O.XK  OF   HIS   BF.r.IF.fS 


The  note  of  pathos  is  in  his  "Tragedy  of 
Wealth  and  Po\'erty,"  two  figures,  the  god- 
dess of  riches  spuming  the  figure  of  distress 
which  clings  to  her.  As  Mr.  Calder  him- 
self has  written: 


few 


and 


'AH     men     desire     her 
they  but  for  a  day. 
Burn  on  restless  wings  she  vigil  keeps. 
Unceasing  toll  of  toil  she  ever  reaps, 
.\nd  in  herself  both  sweet  and  l)itter  dwell." 


It  is  a  bold  and  ^■igorous  conception,  this 
group,  and  well  wrought  out.  The  attitude 
of  Poverty  tells  the  story  with  wonderful 
straisjhtforvvardness. 


is  always  the  same  —  only  the  point  of  view 
or  style  constantly  changes.  And  thus 
Art  is  never  done.  The  iniluence  of  sculp- 
ture is  far-reaching.  The  mind  that  loves 
this  Art  and  understands  its  language  will 
more  and  more  insist  on  a  certain  order 
and  decorum  in  visual  life.  It  opens  an 
a\enue  for  the  expression  of  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment somewhere  between  poetry  and  music 
and  akin  to  drama.  All  life  is  irritation  — 
humanity  groaning  beneath  the  necessity 
of  toil  yearns  for  respite  from  the  driving 
cares  of  time  which  knows  no  rest,  unless 
by  gentle  Art  beguiled  to  make  believe ^ 
that  what  we  wish   is  true. 


'mr.  rruTiss  MXfiiTxr  arkwckd  to  risk  from  or  vt.icht  r)\'  riii:  watkr 


HOW  TO  LEARN  TO  FLY 

THK   DIFFERENT   MACHINES  .\iNI)  WHAT  THEY  COST 

BY 

ATir.TTSI  TTS   POST 


WHERE  can  I  buy  an  aeroplane, 
and  what  will  it  cost  me  ?  "  This 
question  is  in  many  minds  at 
this  moment.  The  answer  is:  You  will 
have  to  buy  in  Europe  if  you  want  to  buy 
in  the  open  market,  although  you  might  be 
able  to  secure  one  from  the  Curtiss  or 
Wright  companies  with  the  understanding 
or  contract  that  it  will  not  be  used  in  exhibi- 
tions. But,  even  though  you  place  your 
order  abroad,  for  most  types  and  makes 
you  will  probably  ha\e  to  wait  some  time 
before  you  secure  the  machine  you  order. 
Still,  if  you  really  want  to  fly,  you  can  buy  a 
machine  of  any  one  of  a  dozen  different  types 
and  half  a  dozen  different  makes.  You  can 
even  buy  second-hand  machines  if  you  wish. 
New  machines  cost  from  $5,000  to 
$7,500,  although  the  Santos-Dumont  De- 
moiselle can  be  bought  for  Si, 200.  In 
importing  machines  into  this  country  there 
are  extra  charges,  duty,  freight,  etc.,  which 
amount  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost. 
So  much  for  the  machine. 


There  are,  however,  other  expenses  nec- 
essary before  flight  is  possible.  The  ma- 
chine must  be  housed  in  an  aeroplane  shed, 
or  hangar  as  the  French  call  it.  There 
must  be  proper  grounds  to  practise  on. 
These  grounds  should  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. A  square  mile  of  clear,  le\el 
country  such  as  a  light  automobile  could 
run  over  will  not  be  too  large  for  learning, 
ft  will  be  ad\isable  to  ha\e  a  skilled  me- 
chanic to  take  care  of  the  engine,  and  a 
helper  to  assist  in  bringing  it  out  and  set- 
ting it  up,  to  look  after  the  woodwork  and 
wires,  and  to  clean  the  machine  and  fill 
the  gasolene  and  oil  tanks.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  pro\ide  tools  and  machinery 
for  quick  repairs,  and  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  ha\'e  an  automobile  to  follow  cross- 
country flights  and  assist  in  case  of  an 
accidental  landing  where  supplies  cannot 
be  obtained. 

But  that  is  not  all.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  lessons  in  flying  and  spend 
as    much    time    as    mav   be    necessar^'    to 
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THE   BLERIOT.\U'N' iI'LAM: 
W'ilh  its  wings  folded 

become  proficient.  ^Ir.  Farman  has  said 
that  the  aeroplane  breakage  made  by  the 
average  man  in  learning  to  fly  amounts 
to  nearly  82,000,  and  that  to  avoid  dangers 
and  to  prevent  accidents  a  man  should 
have  at  least  sixty  trips  in  the  air  under  the 
instruction  of  a  competent  teacher  before 
he  himself  takes  control  of  the  machine. 

Regular  schools  have  been  established 
abroad  at  Chalons,  Pau,  Buc,  Etampes, 
oSIourmelon,  Lyons,  Ju\"isy,  Issy,  and  Mou- 
zon.  Hundreds  of  flights  are  being  made 
every  week. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  aviators 
with  pilots'  licenses  issued  by  the  Aero 
Club  of  France.  The  qualihcations  for 
a  pilot's  license  require  three  trips  of  Ave 
kilometres  (about  three  miles)  each,  noi 
necessarily  on  the  same  day,  to  be  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aero  Club. 

This  is  the  European  way  of  learning. 
Most   of    the   fliers   in   this    countrv   have 


learned  in  a  typically  American  way  — 
that  is,  they  just  got  in  and  flew,  trusting 
to  Pro^•idence,  their  own  quick  wits,  and 
the  luck  of  the  American  eagle  to  keep  them 
from  breaking  their  necks.  The  aviators 
of  the  \\'right  company  ha\e  been  carefully 
taught,  but  Hamilton,  Alars,  Willard,  Bald- 
win (although  fifty-sLx  years  old),  and 
^IcCurdy  just  got  in  and  flew. 

The  more  careful  method,  however, 
will  save  the  usual  beginner  much  "break- 
age money,"  and  maybe  a  hospital  bill. 

Speaking  of  this,  Mr.  Clifford  B.  Harmon, 


A  TURN  TOO  XF.AR  THE  OROUXD 

Mr.  Farman  estimates  that  the  ordinan-  man  will  have  to  spend 

$3,000  for  "breakages"  in  learning  to  fly 


rhotograpli  from  Edwin  Levi^k 

MAKING  A  TIRX 

the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council   of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  remarked: 

"After  studjing  the  machine,  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  aeroplane  is  turned 
over  to  you  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  into  the 
air.  Now  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  the 
thing  not  to  do.  It  does  not  require  so  much 
nerve  to  go  into  the  air  as  it  does  to  keep  on  the 
ground,  especially  when  your  many  friends 
and  associates  congregate  around  you  to  see 
you  fly.  Should  you  follow  your  first  impulse 
and  go  into  the  air,  you  are  very  fortunate 
if  you  reach  the  ground  again  in  safety,  since, 
no  matter  how  short  the  flight  may  be,  the  least 
turn  in  the  wrong  direction  will  swerve  your 
planes  so  that  they  hit  unevenly  and  the  frail 
structure  will  almost  surely  be  broken.  Then 
there  is  an  aggravaring  wait  until  it  is  repaired. 
You  start  again,  repeat  the  same  performance. 


now    TO    LI'lARN    TO    FLY 


^sy)^ 


and  just  so  often  as  you  do,  just  so  often  do 
you  meet  with  disaster.  Tlic  way  to  learn  to 
fly  properly  is  to  make  haste  slowly.  I  have 
found  this  out  from  my  own  cx])ericncc  and 
from  that  of  many  others.  I  have  always 
given  advice  to  those  who  have  asked  it,  and 
often  to  those  who  have  not  —  and  the  advice 
is  never  followed.  Only  a  few  days  a<fo  I 
talked  with  a  noted  automobile  driver  who  has 
had  experience  with  racing  cars,  and  had  studied 
his  tlying-machine.  I  told  him  just  what 
to  do.  He  did  just  the  opposite,  and  escaped 
death    hv   a    narrow   marijin.     He   is   now   re- 


\T  WORK.  ON   THE  WINGS  OF  AN  "ANTOINETTE" 
The  most  highly  finished  of  all  tlie  aeroplanes  on  the  market 

building   his   machine,   which   will   take   some 
weeks  to  complete. 

"In  short,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  your 
machine  and  spend  many  hours  learning  to  ma- 
nipulate the  engine  and  the  control  before  the 
machine  is  even  let  loose.  This  will  get  you 
used  to  the  noise  of  the  engine  and  to  doing 
the  things  you  should  do  when  you  want  to 
start  or  stop.  After  you  think  you  have  be- 
come proficient  at  this,  roll  down  the  field, 
which  must  be  a  long,  smooth  one,  stop  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  field,  get  out,  examine 
your  wires,  examine  your  w^heels,  and  look 
over  your  machine  very  carefully;  have  it  started 
again   as   before,   repeating   this   performance 


AlOROI'I-AVK  SHKDS 
One   of   the  incidental  ex|x-nscs  of  the   nyinK-mathine  owner 

time  after  time.  Before  an  aero])lane  is  under 
any  rudder  control,  it  must  be  going  at  least 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Should  you  run  back 
and  forth  over  the  field  without  examining 
your  wires,  one  may  become  loosened,  which 
will  put  a  double  strain  on  the  second  one. 
The  second  may  become  loosened  in  the  next 
roll  and  one  after  another  break  until  your 
machine  drops  apart,  which  invariably  breaks 
your   ])ropeller. 

"After  doing  this  for  many  times  —  I  should 
say  at  least  fifty  times  —  then  you  are  prepared 
to  take  your  first  little  jump,  but  do  not  go  off 
the  ground  more  than  a  few  feet.  Continue 
these  jumps  for  at  least  fifty  times  more,  mak- 
ing them  longer  and  longer  until  the  time 
comes  to  make  your  turn  in  the  air.  At  the 
time  of  making  the  turn  you  must  be  at  a 
sufticient  height,  say  twenty  feet,  in  order  to 
get  a  bank  of  air  that  will  assist  the  rudder 
to  effect  the  turn. 

"This  advice  is  obtained  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  best  experts  and  from  my  own. 
One  must  become  accustomed  to  being  in  the 
air  so  that,  should  anything  go  wrong,  one  can 


A  HUNDRED  HORSE-POWER  IN  3:30  LBS. 

The  i6-cylinder  .\ntoinette  engine.      It  weighs  about  2*  pounds 

per  horse-power  and  is  one  of  the  lightest  motors  constructed 
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THE    FARMAX    BIPLANK 
Distinguishable  by  the  box-tail   rudder  and  the    movable    tips    on    the 


ain   su|)])orting   planes    and    by    the 
combination  of  skids  and  wheels  underneath 


THK    WRIGHT    MACHINE 

The  largest  ty])e  in   this  country  and   the   only  one  with  two  propellers  and  without  wheels:    distinguishable 

by  its  method  of  warping  the  wings  and  by  the  absence  of  balancing  planes  or  wing-tips 


THE    CTRTISS    MACHINE 
The  smallest  biplane,  distinguishable  by  the  small  balancing  planes  between  the  main  sup|^K)rting  surfaces 


I|()\\      I()     1,1,\R\     TO     II. ^ 


K\V)3 


TlIK    RI.l-.RlO'r    PASSENGER    MONOPLANE 

111  wliich  ihc  avialor  sits  uikIit  llic  main   ]>laiK' 


THE    FAR-MAN    AIONOPLANE 
Driven  frDin  a  scat  on  the  framework  back  of  the  main  plane 


THE    ANTOINETTE    MONOPLANE 
In  \vhi(h  the  aviator  sits  in  a  wooden  body  like  a  racing  shell 
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A  WOMAN   PASSENGER    BOARDING    THE     -DEUTSCH- 
LAXD."     The  flier  seems  as  solid  as  a  railroad  car 

come  to  the  ground  at  a  second's  notice.  Never 
fly  over  obstacles  or  places  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  land  immediately  in  safety,  unless  you 
are  at  a  sufficient  height  to  glide  over  them 
should  anything  happen  to  retard  the  speed 
of  your  motor  or  stop  it. 

"If  this  ad\-ice  is  followed  —  and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  will  not  be  —  you  will  learn  to  operate 
a  machine  much  more  quickly  than  he  who 
starts  out  trying  to  get  off  the  ground  the  first 


THE  FIRST  PASSENGER  AIR-SHIP 
Ju^t  before  its  first  trip 

time,  and  it  will  be  far  less  expensive.  I  have 
been  much  more  fortunate  in  my  breakage, 
as  I  have  tried  to  follow  the  ad\ice  of  the  best 
experts,  than  I  should  have  been  had  I  followed 
my  own  inclinations." 

My  own  experience  exactly  coincides 
with  !Mr.  Harmon's.  Learning  to  fly  is 
like  studying  any  other  art,  and  skill  comes 
only  with  practice.  The  movements  must 
become  habitual  and  must  be  made  with- 
out effort.  Some  learn  more  quickly  than 
others.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  if  ma- 
chines were  thrown  open  for  exery  one  there 
would  be  only  a  few  w'ho  would  be  especially 
skilful;  and  JMr.  Wright  says  that  if  a  per- 
fect machine  were  sent  down  from  iSIars 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  one  to  run 
it  without  tirst  studying  it. 

The  only  w^ay  to  know  how  to  fly  is  to 
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THE  PASSAGE  0\'ER  THE  RHINE 
From  the  cabin  of  the  DeiUschland 


IN  THE    •  DEUTSCHLAND  "  CABIN 
The  first  regular  passenger  airship 
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R>k> 


Rear    Horixontil    Rudder 
Acting    in  Combin&tioiv 
With   Front    Control 

Lower 
Mnin 


PUne. 


Runn*rj 


lever   to 
ffarjj   the 
I^ingj  end 
Turn    R««r 
Rudder-. 


THE  WRIGHT   MACHINE 
Showing  the  arrangement  of  the  wires  which  warp  the  wings  and  move  the  rudder    from  one  lever,  and  the 

front  control  operated  by  the  other  lever 


have  the  idea  of  flying  so  thoroughly  worked 
out  in  your  mind  that  when  the  opportunity 
comes  you  will  know  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  it  will  not  take  long  for  you  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  You  must  understand  the 
working  of  every  part  of  the  machine.     Ex- 


perience gained  through  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  automobile  will  gi\e  a  good  basis 
for  the  mechanical  knowledge  necessary 
to  understand  the  engine  of  a  flying-ma- 
chine, and  experience  gained  in  ballooning 
will  give  confidence  and  enable  you  to  feel 


PUnc       " 


-  Rudder 


Upper    M»in 
'Supportintf   PIan< 


Lower  K&in 
Supporting    Plane 


THE    CURTISS   MACHINE 

Showing  the  wires  from  the  shoulder  yoke  by  which  the  balancing  planes  are  moved,  the  wheel  which  controls 

the  front  control,  and  the  wires  from  the  steering  post  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  rudder 


I 
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accustomed  to  being  in  the  air.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  weather  and  the 
ability  to  tell  when  it  will  be  calm  and 
suitable  for  flying  are  necessary,  for  the 
air  is  in  constant  motion,  drifting  or  flowing 
as  a  mass  in  one  direction  when  the  wind  is 
steady,  or  turbulent  and  swirling  about  when 
the  wind  is  gusty.  Watch  the  smoke  from 
a  tall  chimney  and  you  can  see  just  what 
is  taking  place.  The  smoke  either  rises 
straight  up  or  bends  slightly  in  one  direction, 
or  it  is  beaten  down  and  tumbles  over  and 
over  as  the  smoke  from  a  locomotive, 
broken  up  and  disturbed  by  the  rush  of  air 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  gusty  weather 
it  is  often  possible  to  fly  near  the  ground, 
where  the  air  is  somewhat  compressed, 
forming  a  kind  of  cushion  less  susceptible 
to  disturbance  than  the  lighter  air  above. 
This  is  a  particular  advantage  over  the 
water,  where  the  surface  is  smooth. 

Sometimes  the  flier  can  feel  himself 
borne  up  by  the  rising  currents,  or  his 
machine  may  drop  out  from  imder  him, 
as  Mr.  Curtiss's  machine  did  while  roimding 
"Storm  King"  on  the  way  from  Albany 
to  New  York.  One  wing  may  be  caught 
in  one  current  and  the  other  in  an  opposite 
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THE   FARM  AX   BIPLANE 

The    detailed    drawing    shows    the    method    by    which    Mr.  Farman    controls    the    ailerons   or   wing  tips,    the 

elevating  planes  or  front  control,  and  the  rudder,  all  with  one  lever 


made  by  the  speed  of  the  train.  In  flying 
over  trees,  buildings,  and  obstructions  at 
a  low  altitude,  you  can  feel  the  machine 
dip  and  pitch  as  it  passes  through  these 
places  where  the  air  is  boiling.  The  air 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  like  the 
water  of  a  brook  which  flows  over  rocks 
and  stones.  As  you  rise  higher  it  becomes 
more  even  and  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face have  less  effect. 

Higher  up,  too,  the  a^•iator  has  room  to 
gain  speed  by  pitching  down  sharply, 
thereby  causing  the  balancing-planes  to 
act  more  powerfully  —  and  this  manoeuvre 
is  often  of  great  assistance. 


one,   and   quick   action   will  be  necessary 
to   prevent   being   upset. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  told  me  that  when  he 
flew  up  the  Hudson  River  he  could  feel 
the  drafts  of  air  as  they  came  between 
the  tall  buildings  of  lower  New  York.  His 
brother,  when  descending  from  a  flight  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  encountered  a  rising  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  for  five  minutes  he  could 
hardly  get  down.  Birds  use  these  ascending 
currents  for  soaring.  Air.  Wright  thinks 
we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  soar  with  a  flying 
machine,  and  hover  and  sail  round  and 
round  on  these  columns  of  air  and  over 
the  crests  of  hills  with  the  motor  shut  off. 
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The  Wrights'  method  of  teaching  is  to 
take  a  man  up  in  the  machine  as  a  i)asscn- 
gcr,  and,  after  he  becomes  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  being  in  the  machine,  to 
allow  him  to  oj)eratc  a  duplicate  set  of 
levers  so  that  he  can  feel  their  movements. 
He  can  then  tell  how  delicately  the  ele\at- 
ing  plane  in  front  is  mani[)ulated  to  meet 
the  constantly  changing  angle  of  the  ma- 
chine and  to  correct  the  dipping  and  rising 
occasioned  by  the  uneven  conditions  of  the 
air.  These  movements  become  almost  in- 
stinctive, and  with  experience  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  machine  a  skilful  operator  can 
almost  anticipate  the  movements  that  he 


slide  and  not  break.  Learning  by  your- 
self in  this  way  is  very  much  like  being 
thrown  from  the  end  of  a  dock  and  told  to 
swim.  The  motor  is  started.  You  feel 
the  push  as  the  machine  starts  under  you. 
It  gathers  speed.  You  do  not  feel  any  jar, 
but  you  run  over  the  ice  and  steer  to  right 
and  to  left,  and  soon  you  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  roar  of  the  motor  and  the  rush 
of  the  wind,  and  you  lind  yourself  sudden- 
ly at  the  opposite  end  of  the  course.  The 
machine  is  turned  around.  This  time  you 
hold  the  front  control  steady  at  a  slight 
angle,  and  as  you  gain  speed  it  is  a  curious 
sensation   to   see   the   front   wheel   of   the 
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THE   ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANE 
A  front  view  (above),   a  side   view  (below),  and   a  detail  of  the   aviator's  seat   from  above  (in  the  lower 
left-hand   corner).     On   the   left   hand   of  the  aviator  is  a  wheel  with  which  he  can  warp  the  wings  of  the 
machine.     On  his  right  hand  is   a  wheel  which  controls  the  elevating  planes,  which  are  on  the  tail  behind 
instead  of  in  front  as  on  a  biplane.     Steering  is  done  by  the  feet 


must  make.  Flights  of  about  ten  minutes' 
duration  are  made  so  that  the  pupil  will 
be  fresh  and  not  get  nervous;  later,  when 
more  accustomed  to  the  sensations,  he  may 
stay  up  longer. 

In  learning  to  fly  in  other  machines,  like 
the  Curtiss,  where  the  beginner  makes  his 
first  trip  alone,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
room.  There  seems  to  be  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  run  into  anything  that  is 
in  the  way,  and  your  imagination  magni- 
fies it  until  a  bush  is  as  big  as  a  tree.  The 
ideal  place  to  learn  is  over  the  ice,  where 
even  if  you  land  sideways  the  wheels  will 


machine  rise  ofif  the  ground.  You  may 
become  frightened  and  let  it  come  down. 
It  bounces  up.  You  then  hold  the  front 
control  steady  and  fly  clear  of  the  ground 
for  a  little  way. 

You  have  a  feeling  of  elation  —  the  air 
is  so  soft,  not  a  jounce  or  a  jar.  The  next 
thing  you  know  the  machine  begins  to  tip 
over  to  one  side  and  you  instinctively  lean 
the  other  way,  moving  the  shoulder-piece 
(in  the  Curtiss  machine)  which  turns  the 
balancing  planes.  Immediately  the  ma- 
chine responds  and  comes  back  to  an  even 
keel. 
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This  is  a  novel  sensation,  unlike  anything 
else  you  have  felt,  but  you  go  a  little  too 
far  and  then  ycu  lean  in  the  other  direction. 
All  the  mo\ements  are  very  slight,  and 
hardly  noticeable  from  the  ground. 

This  sense  of  mastery,  of  response  to 
your  will,  is  the  greatest  pleasure  one  can 
have.  At  the  end  of  the  course  you  turn 
dowTi  the  front  control  slightly  and  with 
great  care  and  shut  ofif  the  motor  as  the 
wheels  come  near  the  ground.  Now  they 
are  rolling,  and  you  put  on  the  brake. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  step.  The  next 
is  to  make  a  turn  in  the  air.  You  turn  the 
rudder;  the  machine  ''banks  "  naturallv,  but 


The  machines  of  to-day  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  three  years  ago.  The 
Wright  machine  has  not  changed  in 
principle,  and  the  machine  Mr.  Curtiss 
used  at  Rheims  is  practically  the  same 
machine  that  he  used  in  fl)dng  from 
Albany  to  Xew  York.  It  is  the  man 
that  has  grown. 

Aside  from  the  differences  between  a 
monoplane  and  a  biplane,  the  various  ma- 
chines differ  in  the  methods  and  mechanical 
contrivances  used  for  balancing  and  steer- 
ing. The  Wright  machine  (biplane),  as 
used  by  Mr.  Wilbur  \\'right,  is  fitted  with 
two  levers  —  one  on  the  left  of  the  aviator. 
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THE   BLERIOT   MOXOPL.\XE 
From  in  front,  and  a  detail  of  the  aviator's  seat   from   above.      Warping   and   elevating   are   both   done   b\- 

different  movements  of  one  steering-wheel 


you  must  prevent  it  from  tipping  up  too 
much  or  you  will  slide  down  sideways 
until  you  strike  the  ground  —  and  then  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  break  a  wing. 

After  learning  to  balance  and  to  turn, 
progress  seems  slow.  It  takes  long  prac- 
tice to  become  so  used  to  the  machine  that 
one  can  relax  in  the  seat,  or  even  take  the 
hands  off  the  levers  or  wheel  when  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  so  make  long 
flights  without  fatigue.  In  flying  an  aero- 
plane, the  human  element  might  be  esti- 
mated at  75  per  cent,  of  the  performance 
and  the  machine  at  25  per  cent.  In  an 
automobile  the  excellence  of  the  machine 
counts  for  much  more. 


connected  by  a  rod  with  the  horizontal  planes 
in  front,  for  controlling  the  ascent  and 
descent;  and  one  on  the  right  side  con- 
nected with  the  wires  which  control  the 
warping  of  the  main  planes  and  the  veAi- 
cal  planes  in  the  rear,  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  Ridder.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  not  a  rudder,  however.  In 
turning,  it  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  of  a  ship's  rudder.  Turning 
the  machine  is  accomplished  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  warping  wings  and  this 
rudder.  A  delicate  adjustment  between 
these  two  enables  the  machine  to  be  ac- 
curately handled,  no  matter  how  swiftly 
it  is  flving  or  how  short  the  turn. 
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I  asked  Mr.  Wright  how  he  could  remem- 
ber which  way  to  move  his  lever  for  steering, 
and  he  said  that  he  kej)t  one  side  of  the 
machine  in  mind,  and  if  he  wanted  to  turn 


to  the  left  he  threw  his  lever  forward  and 
drew  it  a  little  toward  him,  which  caused 
the  left  side  to  advance  faster  than  the 
other. 


FARMAN 

WRIGHT 

CtRTISS 

DLtRlor 

ANTOINETTE 

Inventor 

Henri  l''arm;in 

Wright  Bros. 

Glenn  Curtiss 

Louis  Bl<;riot 

L^on  Levasscur 

( France) 

(U.  S.) 

(U.  S.) 

(France) 

(l'"rance) 

Maximum   length 

39  ft. 

40  ft. 

3i  ft.  6  in. 

25  ft. 

40  ft. 

Maximum  span 

32  ft.  6  in. 

41  ft. 

29  ft. 

28  ft. 

46  ft. 

Maximum   heislil 

II  ft.  4  in. 

7  ft.  6  in. 

10  ft.  6  in. 

6  ft.  9  in. 

Weight 

Without  engine,  car- 
l)urotcr,  etc.,   1,047 
lbs. 

With  engine  and  all 
tittings,  968  lbs. 

Without  engine,  etc., 

358  llw- 

Without  engine,  etc., 
361  lbs. 

Without  engine,  etc., 
800  lbs. 

Supporting  surjacc 

476  sq.  ft. 

606  sq.  ft. 

326  sq.  ft. 

180  sq.  ft. 

385  sq.  ft. 

Control 

Universal    lever    for 
right  hand;  pivoted 
lever  for  feet. 

Left-hand    lever    for 
elevating;    right- 
hand     for    steering 
and  warping  planes. 

Wheel  (Voisin  type) 
and     pivoted    lever 
to    back    of    pilot's 
scat.        Pilot  sways 
body  to  operate. 

Universal    lever    for 
hands;    pivoted  lev- 
er for  feet. 

Two  hand-wheels  and 
pivoted  foot-lever. 

Steering 

Two  vertical  rudders 
at    rear,    controlled 
by  feet. 

Two  vertical  rudders 
at  rear,  assisted  by 
two  pivoted  vertical 
planes     between 
elevators    in  front. 

Vertical  rudder  (rear) 
and  adjusting  aile- 
rons. 

Vertical     rudder    at 
rear,    operated    by 
feet. 

Two  vertical  rudders 
at  rear,  operated  by 
feet. 

Elevating 

Front  plane  (in  three 
sections);  hand  con- 
trol. 

Two  planes  forward. 

Biplane-type:    eleva- 
tor at  front. 

Two  small  horizontal 
planes  at  rear  (hand 
control). 

Horizontal  diWded 
plane  at  rear  (right- 
hand  wheel  control). 

Means  oj  obtaining 
stability 

Four  hinged  flaps,  one 
at  each  rear  end  of 
main  plane.     Hand 
control. 

Warping  main  planes. 

Adjusting  ailerons.  A 
fixed  vertical  panel 
in    front   and   fixed 
horizontal   plane   in 
rear  for  steadying. 

Warping   wings   and 
rear    planes    (hand 
control). 

Warping  main  planes 
(left-hand       wheel 
control).       Ailerons 
are    sometimes    fit- 
ted. 

Starting 

Ovfn  propeller  power 
on  four  wheels. 

Weights,  starting  rail, 
and  pylon.     Lately 
with  wheels  success- 
fully. 

Own  propeller  power; 
three  wheels. 

Own  propeller  power; 
three  wheels. 

Own  propeller  power; 
two  wheels. 

Alighting 

On     spring    wheels. 
Excessive  shock  ab- 
sorbed by  two  skids. 

Runners    or     spring 
wheels. 

Spring    WTieels  and 
two  skids. 

On  spring  wheels. 

On  wheels  and  skids. 

Propeller 

At    rear;     of   wood. 
Two    blades,  8  ft. 
6  in. 

Two    (each  has  two 
blades);  wood;  8  ft.  3 
in.  each. 

Rear;       two   blades. 
Diameter     6     ft.; 
wood. 

One,  6  ft.  8  in.;  wood. 
Two  blades. 

Two-bladed,  steel 
and  aluminum;  6 
ft.  10  in. 

Drive 

Direct. 

Chain. 

Direct. 

Direct. 

Direct. 

Speed 

About   60   miles   per 
hour. 

About   35  miles  per 
hour. 

55  miles  per  hour. 

45  miles  per  hour. 

60  miles  per  hour. 

Accommodation  . . 

Two  or  three  persons. 

Two  persons. 

One  person. 

One  person. 

One  person. 

Frame 

Ash  and  other  woods. 

Hickory  and  Ameri- 
can spruce. 

Oregon   spruce;    tail 
of  bamboo. 

Wood. 

Canoe-shaped  body 
of  lattice  girder. 

Planes 

Two.    32    ft.  6  in.  X 
6  ft.  4  in.    Covered 
fabric;     single  sur- 
face. 

41   ft.  X  6  ft.  6    in. 
Covered          rubber 
cloth;     double  sur- 
face. 

Two;  each  4  ft.  6  in. 
X    29   ft.;      covered 
Baldwin  fabric;  sin- 
gle surface. 

Wings:  Covered 
Continental    fabric; 
double    surface.    14 
ft.  X  6  ft. 

21  ft.  X  6  ft.  8  in. 
Covered  fabric; 
double  surface. 

Seat 

Centre  and  over  front 
edge  of  lower  plane. 

Two.  Centre  of  front 
edge  of  lower  plane. 
Pilot  at  right  side. 

Centre  and  over  front 
edge  of  lower  plane. 

Above   and   between 
rear  edge  of  wings. 

In  body,  above  rear 
edge  of  wings. 

Price 

With  so  horse-power 
Gnome      engine, 
85,600. 

§4,200. 

With  30  horse-power 
Wright       engine, 
S6,ooo. 

$5,500. 

84,000. 
$3,800. 

With  25  horse-power 
Anzani,  $2,400. 

82,400. 

$5,000. 

Lowest       price, 
complete 

Guarantee 

lo-mile  flight. 

20-min.    flight    with 
passenger;      in   en- 
closed circuit. 

5-naile  flight. 

5-mile  flight. 

lo-mile  flight. 

Users 

Farman,       Paulhan, 
Sommer,  Cockbum. 

Wright     Bros.,    Le- 
febvTe,    Tissandier, 
De  Lambert,  et  al. 

Curtiss,  Herring,  et  al. 

Bl^riot,   Delagrange, 
Le  Blon. 

Latham,  et  al. 
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\Miile  the  guiding  of  an  aeroplane 
requires  undivided  attention  and  great 
concentration  of  mind,  it  is  not  so 
tiring  as  it  sounds;  Mr.  Wright,  at  least, 
with  his  great  experience  and  practice, 
can  relax  and  take  his  hand  from  the 
balancing  lever  once  in  a  while,  when 
it  becomes  necessar}-  to  adjust  the  motor, 
but  even  this  cannot  be  done  with  the 
front  control. 

Mr.  Orville  Wright  has  a  system  of  con- 
trol somewhat  different  from  that  of  his 
brother  Wilbur.  He  warps  the  main 
planes  of  his  machine  and  turns  the  verti- 
cal planes  in  the  rear  with  one  lever, 
with  a  jointed  hand-piece,  so  that  both 
operations  are  accomplished  simultaneously. 
Wilbur  has  a  single  lever  arranged  so 
that  it  may  be  moved  in  t^-o  directions 
at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  the 
same   result. 

The  Wright  machine  is  driven  by  two 
wooden  propellers  connected  by  chains  with 
its  thirty-horse-power  motor.  The  machine 
will  fly  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Abroad  it 
costs  87,500,  and  it  will  probably  be  sold 
at  about  that  price  when  put  on  the  market 
in  this  country. 

THE    CURTISS    BIPLANE 

The  Curtiss  machine,  like  the  Wright, 
is  a  biplane,  but  instead  of  warping  the 
main  planes  for  balancing  purposes,  it  has 
between  the  main  planes  small,  movable, 
balancing  planes  which  are  worked  by  wires 
attached  to  a  yoke  fitting  around  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  aviator.  The  Curtiss  machine  is 
turned  by  its  rear  rudder,  and  the  balancing 
planes  are  used  to  tip  the  machine  in 
rounding  a  curve  to  prevent  it  from  sheering 
sideways.  The  rear  rudder  is  turned  by 
means  of  two  wires  connected  to  the  steer- 
ing-wheel in  front  of  the  aviator.  A  bamboo 
pole  runs  forward  from  this  wheel  to  the 
horizontal  planes  forward.  The  driver  of 
the  Curtiss  machine  has  a  foot-pedal  to 
govern  the  acceleration  of  the  engine  and 
a  brake  to  operate  after  landing;  and  he 
has  both  hands  on  a  steering-wheel  directly 
in  front  of  him,  as  with  an  automobile, 
while  the  swaying  of  his  body  moves 
the  balancing  planes.  The  Curtiss  motor 
weighs  about  the  same  as  the  Wright 
motor,  but  it  gives  50  instead  of  30  horse- 


power.    The  price  of  the  whole  machine 
is  quoted  at  84,000. 

THE    FARMAX    BIPLANE 

The  Farman  biplane  has,  instead  of  the 
balancing  planes,  ailerons  or  movable  ad- 
ditions to  the  main  planes.  These  and  the 
horizontal  plane  in  front  are  controlled  by 
one  lever,  which  mo\es  forward  and  back- 
ward as  the  aviator  wishes  to  go  down  or 
up;  and  left  and  right,  if  he  wishes  to  get 
more  lift  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  side. 
Steering  is  done  by  the  feet  on  a  crosspiece 
connected  by  wires  with  the  rudder  in  the 
rear.  With  a  fifty-horse-power  Gnome 
motor,  this  machine  costs  about  85,600  in 
Europe. 

THE    FARMAN    MONOPLANE 

IMr.  Farman  has  recently  built  a  mono- 
plane which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
his  biplane,  and  which  he  hopes  will  develop 
great  speed. 

THE  ANTOIN'ETTE    MONOPLANE 

The  Antoinette  monoplane,  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  flying  craft,  is  built  by  the 
Societe  Antoinette,  in  France,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Leon  Levasseur.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  carefully  made 
machines  that  have  been  designed.  Its 
mahogany  hull,  built  like  a  racing  shell,  is 
gracefully  formed,  and  its  skeleton  frame  in 
the  rear  is  as  finely  shaped  as  the  tail  of  a 
fish.  Its  wings  stretch  on  each  side  with 
their  silken  covering  like  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
The  propeller  has  two  aluminum  blades 
of  the  shape  of  a  spoon.  A  comfortable  seat 
is  provided  for  the  aviator  in  the  middle  of 
the  body,  where  he  can  look  out  over  his 
machine;  when  a  passenger  is  carried,  the 
passenger  sits  directly  in  line  with  the  aviator. 
The  motor  is  mounted  in  front  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat-shaped  body.  A  mast  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  machine,  from  which 
wire  guys  run  to  each  wing.  These  wires 
run  over  pulleys,  and.  by  means  of  a  hand- 
wheel  at  the  side  of  the  operator,  he  can  pull 
the  wires  and  warp  one  wing  or  the  other 
as  he  wishes.  Another  hand-wheel  controls 
the  horizontal  rudders  which,  contrary 
to  biplane  construction,  are  in  the  rear,  on 
the  tail.  Some  of  the  Antoinettes  are 
equipped  with  ailerons,  or  auxiliary  wing-tips, 
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hinged  to  the  outer  rear  edge  of  the  wings, 
by  which  tlie  same  result  as  warping  the 
wing  itself  is  accompHshed.  The  steering 
rudder  is  moved  by  the  feet  resting  against 
a  pivoted  crosspiece  like  the  arrangement  in 
a  single  shell  (for  rowing). 

Antoinette  single  machines  cost  about 
$5,000,  fitted  with  a  50  horse-power  motor, 
and  about  $8,000  for  two-seated  machines 
with  100  horse-power  motor;  this  includes 
tuition  at  Paris  or  London.  The  Antoinette 
will  make  a  speed  of  about  60  miles  an  hour. 

THE    BLERIOT    MONOPLANE 

The  Bleriot  monoplane  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  machine  of  this  type,  having 
been  the  first  machine  to  fly  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  The  large  Bleriot  has  one 
large  plane,  directly  under  which  is  the 
motor  and  the  seat  for  the  aviator.  The 
propeller  is  just  in  front  of  the  front  edge  of 
the  plane;  a  framework  extends  to  the 
rear,  carrying  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
rudders.  Two  wheels,  which  carry  the 
motor,  are  placed  under  the  framework, 
and  a  third  wheel  supports  the  tail. 

The  Bleriot  has  a  very  ingenious  device 
for  controlling  the  steering  and  balancing. 
This  is  a  bell-shaped  piece  of  metal,  with  an 
upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  little 
hand-wheel.  This  is  mounted  on  a  uni- 
versal joint,  so  that  it  can  be  rocked  in  any 
direction.  Wires  are  attached  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  bell  and  run  to  the  rear 
horizontal  rudder  for  elevating  and  depress- 
ing, and  to  the  balancing  device  for  warping 
the  main  wdng.  If  the  machine  rears  up  in 
front,  the  wheel  is  pushed  forward;  if  one 
side  rises,  the  wheel  is  pushed  in  that 
direction  and  the  machine  is  brought  back 
to  an  even  keel.  The  aviator  can  control 
the  balance  of  his  whole  machine  with  the 
one  wheel. 

A  smaller-sized  Bleriot  is  built  —  the 
cross-Channel  model  —  in  which  the  aviator 
sits  in  the  framework  w'hich  supports  the 
wings.  This  brings  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  centre  of  support  closer  together, 
which  is  one  of  the  elemental  points  about 
which  there  is  much  discussion  among  mono- 
plane builders  —  that  is,  whether  the  weight 
should  be  hung  under  the  centre  of  support 
(as  in  the  large  Bleriot)  to  get  the  pendulum 
effect,  or  whether  they  should  be  concentric 


(as  in  the  small  Bleriot  and  the  Antoinette) 
for  greater  ease  of  balance. 

The  large  Bldriot  costs  more,  of  course, 
but  the  cross-Channel  type  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  machines  —  $2,400,  with  a  25 
horse-power  Anzani  motor.  Several  of  these 
have  been  brought  to  this  country. 

All  the  machines  except  the  Wrights' 
start  on  wheels,  under  their  own  power, 
as  do  also  some  of  the  foreign-built  Wright 
machines.  The  American  Wright  machines 
start  on  a  movable  track. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  best 
machine.  Even  those  who  know  most 
about  air  navigation  cannot  agree  which  is 
the  better  type  —  monoplane  or  biplane. 
The  monoplane  seems  capable  of  greater 
speed.  It  can  be  constructed  to  offer  the 
minimum  resistance  to  the  air  and  to  present 
a  small  area  of  surface  in  relation  to  its 
weight,  and  it  is  more  dependent  upon  its 
motor.  Biplanes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
slower-flying  and  seem  to  depend  more 
upon  their  balancing  devices  for  main- 
taining equilibrium.  The  biplane  is,  as  a 
rule,  larger,  and  is  more  suited  to  carrying 
passengers.  The  Sommer  machine  has  car- 
ried as  many  as  five  passengers  at  a  time. 
In  France  an  a\-iator  took  up  twenty 
passengers,  one  after  another,  during  one 
afternoon. 

Until  now,  both  here  and  abroad,  the 
biplane  has  been  by  far  the  more  popular 
machine,  but  the  speed  of  the  monoplane 
in  the  Rheims  meet  of  this  year  may  gain 
more  adherence  for  this  type.  Certainly 
the  monoplane  will  be  better  known  in  this 
country  after  the  great  international  meet 
at  Garden  City  in  September.  Perhaps, 
too,  by  191 1  the  sport  and  business  of  flying 
will  have  reached  the  same  condition  in  this 
country  as  it  has  abroad,  where  machines 
are  for  sale  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  fly. 

In  this  country  there  are  at  present  two 
companies  manufacturing  flying-machines 
which  are  making  flights  before  the  public 
—  the  Wrights  and  Curtiss. 

Neither  of  these  companies  has  devoted 
its  attention  to  selling  machines  because 
the  demand  for  exhibitions  is  so  great  and 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  made  by  public 
flights  is  so  large  that  they  have  not  desired 
to  sell  machines  to  other  people  who  might 
enter    into    competition    with    themselves. 
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Mr.  Wright  received  815,000  for  flights 
made  during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebra- 
tion; Mr.  Curtiss  won  Sio.ooo  for  t«'0  and 
a  half  hours'  work  in  the  air,  flNing  from 
Albany  to  Xew  York;  and  ven,'  large  sums 
are  guaranteed  for  flights  by  organizers  of 
futiure  meets.  It  was  rumored  that  Paul- 
han  received  $50,000  at  Los  Angeles  last 
■R-inter.  The  holding  of  the  Gordon-Bennett 
meet  at  Garden  Cit}*  this  fall  alone  will  cost 
more  than  8200,000,  and  provision  is  being 
made  on  the  grounds  for  the  accommodation 
of  100,000  people  a  day.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  is  preparing  to  haul  50,000  people, 
and  stalls  are  being  prepared  for  automobiles 
which  will  bring  probably  25,000  more. 

THE     DIRIGIBLE     AmSHIP 

The  interest  and  excitement  over  aero- 
plane records  and  the  accident  to  the 
Zeppelin  airship  have  obscured  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  dirigible.  The  German  Airship 
Stock  Company,  of  which  the  great  Ham- 
burg-American Steamship  Company  and 
the  Zeppelin  Airship  Company  are  the 
largest  stockholders,  equipped  the  A.  S. 
(airship)  Deutschland  for  passenger  sei^'ice 
between  their  airship  dock  at  Friedrichshafen 
and  Dusseldorf,  a  run  of  65  miles.  The 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  sent 
its  representative  to  Friedrichshafen  to 
take  charge  of  handling  the  passengers  at 
this  station.  Tickets  were  sold  at  850  for 
the  round  trip,  and  accommodations  were 
pro\ided  for  36  passengers.     This  ship  was 


fitted  with  carpeted  cabins  of  mahogany 
icdaid  with  pearl,  and  had  on  board  a 
buffet  ser\-ice  for  the  convenience  of  passen- 
gers. It  was  485  feet  long,  was  equipped 
with  motors  aggregating  330  horse-power, 
and  could  make  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour. 
Carr}-ing  20  passengers,  it  sailed  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  in  nine  hours  on  its 
initial  voyage,  half  the  trip  in  the  teeth  of  a 
stiff  wind.  In  spite  of  the  accident  which 
wrecked  this  ship,  the  line  will  be  extended 
to  Baden-Baden,  and  already  plans  are 
made  for  a  similar  line  to  nm  between 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and,  later,  from 
Hamburg  to  London. 

;Mr.  Ballin,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  is  ver}-  enthusi- 
astic over  the  future  of  this  method  of  travel, 
and  there  are  some  who  beKeve  that  the 
ocean  will  be  crossed  inside  of  two  years. 

Plans  are  now  being  carried  out  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  next  year 
with  two  Zeppelin  airships.  The  S.  S. 
Mainz  has  already  sailed  for  Spitzbergen  to 
establish  a  base  of  supplies. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  A.  S.  DeutscJdand 
was  wrecked,  her  successful  trip  with  passen- 
gers marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  airship 
na%'igation,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  its  future  than  there  was  to  doubt  the 
future  of  the  steamboat  because  the  English 
tugs  which  preceded  Fulton's  Clermont  by  six 
years  never  made  more  than  one  trip,  or  that 
the  unfortunate  accident  to  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls 
proves  the  impracticability  of  the  aeroplane. 


THE  EVERLASTING  POWER 


THERE  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  square  miles  in  the  United 
States  which,  except  for  the  power 
of  falling  water,  would  suffer  the  pinch  of 
industrial  depression  within  the  next  fifty 
years.  There  are  many  other  regions  where 
only  the  development  of  water-power  can 
bring  thick  settlement.  In  the  West  it 
means  the  building  up  of  the  countr\'.  East 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  eight-tenths  of  the 
people  live  and  nine-tenths  of  the  m.anu- 
facturing  is  done,  it  is  more  important.     It 


means  in  many  districts  the  continuance  of 
prosperity. 

For  the  public  welfare  it  is  imperative  that 
the  power  of  the  water  as  it  descends  from 
the  hills  be  turned  to  man's  use.  Moreover, 
from  the  natural  condition  it  is  almost 
necessar}-  that  it  be  developed  as  a  monopoly, 
at  least  so  far  as  each  district  is  concerned. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  for  the  public 
good  it  would  be  wise  to  recognize  the 
monopoly  feature,  and  in  the  beginning  to 
devise  means  for  controlling  its  power  over 
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the  business  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
whom  it  serves. 

What  water-power  may  mean  to  a  state 
is  exemph'lied  by  the  possible  developments 
in  Cieorgia.  If  a  layer  of  coal  that  would 
yield  millions  of  tons  a  year  were  discovered 
in  north  Georgia,  every  train  moving  South 
would  be  lilled  with  men  hurrying  to  the 
scene;  a  stream  of  gold  would  (low  toward 
its  develoj)ment;  steamshi[)  lines  would 
again  be  running  into  Charleston,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Savannah,  carrying  immigrants 
to  loose  the  stored-up  power. 

Mr.  George  ^I.  Chap  in  of  Atlanta  has 
investigated  for  The  World's  Work  the 
situation  and  its  possibihties. 

Georgia  is  crossed  by  a  series  of  ridges 
spreading  fan-shaped  from  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state  in  a  southerly  direction, 
dividing  it  into  six  great  basins.  Crossing 
the  state  almost  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
Augusta  to  Columbus  runs  what  may  be 
called  the  southern  fall-line.  Between  it 
and  the  mountains  to  the  north  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  water-power  of  Georgia  — 
almost  550,000  horse-power  at  the  minimum 
flow  of  the  streams  as  they  now  run. 

THE    HORSE-POWER  OF    SIX  GREAT   BASINS 

Min.H.P. 

lor  Six 
High-'waler 
Name  of  Basin  Min.  H.  P.  Months 

Savannah       175,462  269,184 

Ogeechee        3,895  9,730 

Altamaha 47,088  78,272 

Appalachicola     ....  173,786  281,550 

Mobile 57,524  95,804 

Tennessee 33,895  65,333 

Total  for  six  basins   .     491,650         799»873 

To  this  must  be  added  the  power  of  many 
small  streams,  which  brings  the  total  of  the 
minimum  flow  to  548,000  horse-power  for 
t.venty-four  hours  in  the  day. 

At  one  end  of  the  fall-Hne  is  Augusta. 
It  was  made  a  manufacturing  city  by  the 
power  of  the  Savannah  River.  Sixty-five 
years  ago  the  canals  were  built  which  are 
now  supplying  the  12,800  horse-powder 
which  lights  the  city,  runs  its  street-car  hnes, 
and  is  sold  to  the  mills  for  $5.50  per  horse- 
power for  a  sixteen-houi  day. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  fall-line  is 
Columbus.  Within  thirt}'-four  miles  of  the 
city  the  Chattahoochee  falls  370  feet,  which 
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will  make  possible  the  development  of 
125,000  horse-power.  Ten  thousand  horse- 
power is  now  at  work. 

In  the  rest  of  Georgia  144,000  horse- 
power is  now  harnessed;  but  this,  according 
to  Mr.  M.  R.  Hall,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  represents  only  about 
80,000  horse-jjower  in  the  table  printed 
above,  because  it  is  not  based  u})on  a  24- 
hour  day  but  upon  various  systems  of 
development  —  "some  plants  use  the  actual 
flow  only,  others  storing  half  of  the  time  and 
using  twenty-four  hours'  flow  in  twelve  hours; 


THE  DR.\INAGE  BASINS  OF  GEORGIA 
Between  the  western  and  southern  fall-lines  are  most  of  the  water- 
power  and  practically  all  of  the  manutacturing  cities 

and  others  still,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
modern  hydro-electric  plants,  being  capable 
of  producing  for  a  portion  of  each  day  three 
or  four  times  as  much  powder  as  could  be  pro- 
duced continuously  twenty-four  hoursa  day." 
W^ith  one-sixth  of  the  power  of  the  mini- 
mum flow  of  its  rivers  in  use,  Georgia  (like 
most  of  the  Atlantic  States)  is  awaiting 
development  —  and  development  is  com- 
ing. Rights  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  the  Chestatee,  and  the 
Etowah  Rivers  are  held  by  interests  affil- 
iated with  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
An  Atlanta  company  proposes  to  dam  the 
Tugelo  for  18,000  horse-power.  There  are 
plans  for  the  further  use  of  the  Savannah 
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River,  and  on  the  Broad  River  a  40,000 
horse-power  plant  is  planned  —  and  there 
are  many  other  smaller  enterprises  on  foot, 
enough  perhaps  to  double  the  use  now 
made  of  the  rivers. 

The  real  significance  of  it  all  lies  in  the 
relation  of  the  cost  of  this  power  to  the 
cost  of  power  generated  by  coal.  The 
minimum  cost  of  steam  power  in  Atlanta 
is  S3  5,  ranging  upward  according  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant.  The  insufficient 
supply  of  electric  power  which  reaches 
Atlanta  now  is  sold  at  S34.40.  At  Augusta 
the  price  is  S5.50.  The  Southern  Power 
Company  in  the  Carolinas  charges  large 
consumers  a  minimum  of  $22. 

What  is  the  need  of  regulation?  There 
is  a  little  town  in  the  West  where  the  people 
live  by  pumping  water  from  dri\en  wells  to 


irrigate  their  orchards.  The  pumps  are 
run  by  electricity  furnished  by  a  company 
owning  the  only  water-power  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  no  other  electric  power  to  be  had, 
and  the  price  of  coal  is  prohibitive.  The 
company  now  follows  the  enlightened  policy 
of  charging  a  reasonable  rate,  and  the 
orchardists  prosper.  But  if  it  should 
change  hands  and  adopt  a  more  narrow- 
minded  policy,  it  could  take  for  the  use  of 
its  power  nearly  all  the  profits  of  the  or- 
chards. It  could,  if  it  wished,  by  following 
further  this  method,  finally  get  control  of 
the  land  itself.  Perhaps  this  may  seem  a 
remote  danger,  and  yet  men  who  would  lend 
money  on  irrigated  land  elsewhere  would 
hardly  lend  money  on  these  orchards — unless 
a  contract  for  a  certain  rate  on  the  power 
was  made  to  cover  the  term  of  the  mortgage. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  WATER-POWER 

BY 
HEXRY   L.  HIGGIXSON 


THE  National  Conservation  Associa- 
tion has  proposed  that  four  provi- 
sions be  incorporated  into  all  future 
grants  of  water-power  rights  by  state  or  na- 
tion. The  World's  Work  presented  these 
recommendations  to  Major  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson,  of  Boston,  whose  banking-house  has 
made  possible  many  water-power  develop- 
ments. He  made  the  following  comments: 
"I  think  the  United  States,  or  a  state 
which  grants  the  use  of  its  water-power, 
may  fairly  ask  for  a  royalty  if  it  seems  worth 
while  to  do  so.  In  many  cases  the  builders 
of  dams  or  the  users  of  water  cannot  afford 
to  pay  anything  for  this  right.  In  many 
cases  the  enterprisers  have  found  that  the 
cost  of  dams,  canals,  etc.,  was  too  great 
to  allow  profitable  use  of  capital  e\en  when 
no  such  royalty  was  paid.  I  know  of  three 
water-powers,  two  of  which  m.ay  pay  some 
day  but  which  will  not  now  pay  even  a  fair 
return  on  their  cost.  I  know  a  third  which 
will  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  work, 
though  at  only  a  moderate  rate.  Probably 
in   each   case  these  water-powers  will  do 


better  in  the  future  than  at  present,  else  they 
certainly  would  not  be  worth  touching. 

"  (a)  '  Prompt  development,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  grant.'  Sometimes  the 
enterpriser  can  de\elop  promptly^  and 
sometimes  not.  Physical  difficulties,  which 
are  entirely  unforeseen,  arise;  financial  diffi- 
culties arise  in  the  same  way.  I  know  of 
one  fine  water-power  where  much  more 
money  was  needed  than  was  anticipated  (the 
estimates  had  been  made  by  several  first-rate 
engineers  of  wide  experience) ,  and  the  call 
for  more  money  came  in  the  fall  of  1907. 
]\lany  of  the  investors  could  not  put  up  more 
money  without  serious  loss  or  inconvenience. 
It  would  have  been  unjust  to  make  them 
forfeit  what  they  had  already  put  in. 

"  (b)  'Payment  of  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  benefits  granted  by  the  people, 
with  periodic  readjustment  of  the  rate  of 
compensation,  so  as  to  insure  justice  both  to 
the  investor  and  to  the  public. '  This  clause 
appears  just,  and  may  be  so.  One  must  de- 
pend upon  the  judges.  Usually  United  States 
officers  or  state  officers  regard  but  one  side 
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and  arc  hard  on  the  enterprisers.  They 
do  not  know  the  ditricuUies,  and  are  apt  to 
conceive  that  the  enterprisers  are  not  honest. 

"  (c)  'The  limitation  of  all  such  grants 
to  periods  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  and 
reservation  of  the  right  to  terminate  and 
rcconvey  the  grant  for  proper  cause  and 
upon  equitable  compensation;  together  wiih 
proper  inspection  and  publicity  of  records 
and  accounts.'  If  an  enterpriser  builds  a 
water-power  under  these  conditions,  he 
must  get  back  all  his  money  with  a  hand- 
some rate  of  interest  in  fifty  years,  else  he 
would  be  a  fool  to  touch  the  enterprise.  If 
the  government  reserves  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  grant  at  any  time,  he  would  be  a 
fool  to  touch  it  at  all.  Proper  inspection 
and  publicity  of  records  and  accounts  arc 
wise  and  fair. 

"  (d)  '  Recognition  of  the  right  of  appro- 
priate public  authorities  to  make  reason- 
able regulations  as  to  rates  of  service.' 
Here,  again,  it  depends  upon  the  public 
oflicers,  as  they  decide  whether  the  regu- 
lations are  reasonable  or  not.  It  is  much 
easier  to  do  business  with  private  individuals 
or  corporations  than  with  legislators  or 
Congress,  and  also  much  fairer.  An  individ- 
ual or  corporation  can  be  taken  into  court 
and  treated  according  to  law.  No  such 
right  exists  in  regard  to  the  United  States, 
or  with  a  state.     In  this  I  may  be  mistaken, 


but  it  is  at  least  diiTicult  to  sue  the  state. 
Further,  contracts  with  the  United  States 
or  with  legislators  are  liable  to  attack  and 
change  by  these  legislators,  who  often  do 
not  understand  business  and  are  not  experi- 
enced in  enterj)riscs. 

"A  fair  number  of  water-powers  have 
been  developed  by  corporations  consisting 
of  small  investors,  and  if  this  investing 
public  is  chilled  by  adverse  legislation,  the 
money  for  new  enter])riscs  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. The  experience  of  the  public, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  increased  its 
confidence  in  water-power  enterprises. 

"  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  sagacious 
people  do  not  take  up  these  enterprises  for 
5  or  6  per  cent,  interest.  Why  should  they, 
when  they  can  let  their  money  at  5  per  cent, 
interest  and  think  no  more  about  it? 

"Guard  natural  resources;  put  this  busi- 
ness into  hands  of  experienced  men  who 
are  strictly  fair  in  their  dealings;  let  them 
receive  the  enterprisers  not  as  enemies  but 
as  friends  in  whom  they  trust.  If  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  were  not  (on 
the  whole)  honest,  the  business  world  would 
have  been  smashed  long  ago.  Let  the 
Government  pay  promptly  its  dues,  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  legislatures  or  Congress 
cannot  interfere  with  a  bargain  once  made, 
and  perhaps  people  will  be  willing  to  deal 
with  the   Government." 


A  COOPERATIVE  KITCHEN 
THAT  WORKS 

HOW  FIFTY  PEOPLE  IN   CARTHAGE,  MO..  HAVE  REDUCED  THE  COST  OF  LRTsG  AND 
ELDIINATED  iL\NY  HOUSEHOLD  WORRIES 

BY 

E.  BLAIR  WALL 


WE'VE  a  new  auto,  but  my  wife 
cannot  go  out  with  me  or  learn 
to  run  it.  She  is  always  cook- 
ing, or  has  just  cooked,  or  is  just  going  to 
cook,    or    is    too    tired    from    cooking.      If 


there's  a  way  out  of  this,  with  something 
to  eat  still  in  sight,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
tell  us!" 

This  wail  of  our  ex-Senator   was  inter- 
rupted by  a  suffering  and  skeptical  mine- 
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operator:  "Never  to  hear  a  word  about 
the  servants  that  have  just  left,  or  are  here, 
or  are  coming  to-morrow  —  perhaps !  If 
you've  got  something,  you'll  have  to  show 
us.  We're  in  Missouri,  and  we're  ready 
for  anything!" 

The  women  were  slower  —  maybe  the 
dream  was  too  beautiful.  But  they  called 
a  meeting  of  the  interested  people  and  or- 
ganized a  Cooperative  Kitchen.  The  men 
took  charge.  The  Kitchen  was  started 
with  a  membership  of  sixty  people. 

The  house  we  rented  is  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  business  section,  but  street-cars  run 
within  a  couple  of  blocks.  The  house  is 
a  fine  old  residence,  with  wide  porches 
and  a  big  lawn.  The  first  floor  had  a  long 
music-room  on  one  side  of  a  deep  hall, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  library  and 
dining-room  could  be  thrown  together, 
thus  giving  two  large  dining-rooms.  The 
table  spot  for  each  family  was  determined 
by  lot.  Sufficient  space  was  left  between 
tables  to  insure  privacy. 

In  the  beginning,  each  family  pro\dded 
and  equipped  its  own  table.  Dishes  and 
silver  were  brought  as  needed,  each  lady 
attending  to  her  own  table-linen.  It  was 
agreed  that  extras  —  canned  fruit,  jellies, 
etc.  —  should  be  provided  by  each  table 
for  its  own  use,  and  that  occasional  assess- 
ments of  five  cents  per  capita  should  be 
made  for  breakage  of  glassware. 

Our  manager  has  entire  charge  and 
receives  S3  5  per  month,  plus  rooms  and 
board  for  her  family.  The  second  floor 
is  the  famUy  home,  though  two  extra  rooms 
are  rented  and  the  income  is  added  to  the 
finances  of  the  Kitchen.  The  third  floor 
pro\ddes  rooms  for  the  servants. 

An  adnsory  committee  of  three  audits 
the  books  and  determines  all  matters  of 
general  interest.  In  case  a  member  wishes 
to  withdraw  during  the  period  for  which 
he  has  pledged  himself,  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  fill  the  vacancy  he  creates.  His  sub- 
stitute must  be  approved  by  this  committee. 

Two  cooks,  two  waitresses,  and  a  dish- 
washer constitute  the  working  force,  but 
an  extra  waitress  is  necessary'  in  serving 
dinner.  Oddly  enough,  the  dishwasher  is 
the  most  difficult  to  keep.  Our  dish- 
washers, with  most  discouraging  unanimity, 
"gave  notice"  on  the  second  day.     A  sub- 


stantial increase  in  wages  finally  solved 
the  problem.  All  the  servants  have  two 
hours  off  every  afternoon,  and  this  goes 
far  toward  reconciling  them  to  long  days. 
They  say,  too,  that  it  is  much  pleasanter 
to  work  in  the  Kitchen  than  in  a  kitchen. 
There  are  enough  of  them  together  to  pre- 
vent the  isolation  necessary  in  a  one- 
family  home.  Their  relations  with  the 
members  are  more  nearly  those  of  a  stenog- 
rapher with  her  employer.  One  absolute 
rule  of  the  Kitchen  is,  no  tips.  On  alter- 
nate Sunday  nights  the  waitresses  are  off 
duty.  The  children  of  the  Kitchen  help 
serve  that  night,  and  it  is  an  evening  looked 
fonvard  to  by  them. 

The  Kitchen  started  as  a  three  months' 
experiment  at  $3  per  adult  member  per 
week.  After  the  first  quarter  it  was  de- 
cided that  by  increasing  the  price  and 
reducing  the  membership  to  fifty,  a  reading- 
room  could  be  provided.  The  cooperative 
spirit  still  held.  The  room  was  artistically 
furnished  by  voluntary  contributions;  books 
and  magazines  appeared  without  waiting 
to  be  called  for;  and  a  spot  was  ready  for 
the  guest  of  any  member  awaiting  a  hostess. 

The  initiation  fee  is  now  S3. 50  per  adult, 
and  half-price  for  children  under  seven 
and  over  two  years  of  age.  Servants  or 
nursemaids  are  on  a  two-third  rate,  if  they 
are  not  served  by  the  waitresses.  Guests 
for  single  meals,  ordinarily  twenty-five 
cents.  On  Wednesday  night,  "Guest 
Night,"  the  charge  is  thirty-five  cents  per 
guest.  The  initiation  fee  carries  with  it 
a  life  membership.  Come  back  when  you 
will,  your  place  is  there  —  if  there  is  a 
vacancy!  When  a  member  has  a  guest  for 
the  period  of  one  full  week  or  more,  the 
rate  is  that  of  a  member.  The  hostess 
sees,  too,  that  the  table  is  fitted  for  an  extra.  ■ 

The  menus  planned  by  the  manager  are. 
surprising  for  the  price.  She  buys  in! 
quantities,  of  course,  so  is  able  to  command 
wholesale  rates.  Even  that  fact,  though, 
in  this  reign  of  high  prices  hardly  explainsJ 
the  Kitchen  bills-of-fare.  For  instance,  this] 
is  what  we  had  yesterday: 

Breakfast :    Cereals,  Tea,  Cocoa,  Coflfee,  HotJ 
Cakes,     Delicious    Broiled    Ham,    Lyonnais 
Potatoes.     (Children  may  have  eggs,  milk,  ot 
cereals  at  any  meal.     Eggs  and  bacon  are  fre-1 
quently  serv'ed  for  breakfast.) 
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Lunclicon :  Chicken  Salad,  Macaroni  and 
Ciiecsc,  Hot  Biscuits,  Apple  Sauce  and  Ginger- 
bread, Tea,  Chocolate,  Coffee.  (As  a  rule, 
luncheon  is  planned  with  particular  thought 
for  the  children.  Dessert  is  rarely  served  at 
luncheon.) 

Dinner:  Broiled  Porterhouse  Steak,  Stuffed 
Baked  Potatoes,  Home-made  Boston  Baked 
Beans,  Home-made  Boston  Brown  Bread, 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing,  Blanc-mange,  Orange 
Sauce,  Coffee. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  Southern  habit 
of  warm  bread  three  times  a  day.  Light 
bread,  raisin  bread,  nut  bread,  and  rolls 
are  made  at  the  Kitchen,  and  salt-rising 
is  made  for  the  Kitchen  twice  each  week. 

Our  manager  has  made  a  study  of  the 
nutritive  quality  and  combinations  of  meals 
to  be  served.  Economical  managing  of 
what  might  otherwise  be  food-waste  has 
had  full  consideration. 

The  financial  side  of  the  Kitchen  is,  of 
course,  the  vital  one  for  those  who  would 
go  and  do  likewise.  January  was  our 
hardest  month: 


INCOME   AND   EXPENSES,   JANUARY 

Servants $134 


I 


Manager's  salary 
Rent     .... 
Light,  heat,  ice 
Two  telephones 
Meat    .... 
Milk  and  cream 

Groceries 307 

Incidentals 5 

Cash  on  hand  February  ist     .     .     .  4 


35 
40 

38 

3 
163 

64 


Membership  dues  .  , 
Rent  from  two  rooms 
Guests 


)7oo .  00 
15.00 
80.00 


00 

CO 

00 
00 

50 

GO 
GO 
50 

75 

25 
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The  two  cooks  are  paid  $7.50  per  week 
each.  The  waitresses  receive  $5  per  week. 
Under  the  item  of  incidentals  are  included 
the  extra  waitress,  work  of  a  woman  scrub- 
bing the  verandas,  and  laundry  for  the 
rented  rooms. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  Cooperative 
Kitchen  is  due  to  our  manager,  a  lady  of 
personal  charm,  business  ability,  and  a 
trained  mind  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
the  Kitchen.  Many  duties  fall  to  her  that 
were    not    nominated    in    the    bond  —  for 


instance,  the  oversight  of  the  bachelors' 
tables.  The  extra  bills  are  gladly  j)aid  by 
the  bachelors. 

Another  large  factor  of  our  success  is 
the  true  sj)irlt  of  cooj)eration  that  prevails. 
If  a  light  or  a  grate-fire  is  burning  uselessly, 
a  member  turns  it  off  with  nc\cr  a  thought 
that  such  leaks  should  be  watched  by  some- 
body. In  the  matter  of  meals  it  is  accepted 
that  the  food  requirements  of  the  greatest 
number  must  control;  yet  the  personal 
"notions"  are  regarded  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  impossible  except  under  the  most 
home-like  conditions. 

One  perplexing  problem  was  that  of  the 
man  whose  business  takes  him  away  from 
home  periodically,  and  for  a  week  or  more. 
He  pays  his  initiation  fee,  then  pays  a 
slightly  increased  rate  for  the  meals  he 
takes  in  the  Kitchen.  The  problem  has 
not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  solution.  It 
is  bigger  than  the  first  glance  suggests.  We 
prefer  the  stay-at-home  members. 

Our  social  e^•enings  are  impromptu,  as 
a  rule.  A  dance  for  the  children  of  the 
Kitchen  and  their  little  friends  was  one  of 
our  record  events.  Birthday  dinners  are 
celebrated,  and  evenings  for  friends  promise 
to  grow  more  frequent  in  the  future. 

One  Carthaginian  turned  the  light  of 
his  wit  and  his  keen  power  of  sarcasm  on 
the  Kitchen  while  it  was  a  mere  toddling, 
stumbling  thing  in  its  infancy.  With  an 
emphasis  quite  indescribable,  he  christened 
it  "The  Home  of  the  Help-less."  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  this  gentle- 
man applied  for  memberships  for  himself 
and  wife.  Last  night  he  was  heard  to 
say,  with  a  depth  of  meaning  not  to  be 
limited : 

"Think  of  it!  Think  of  it!  I  haven't 
heard  a  word  about  the  servants- we-couldn't- 
get  for  three,  long,  l-o-v-e-l-y  months!" 
He  tipped  back  on  the  wide  veranda  and 
bit  off  a  cigar  emphatically:  "I'm  down 
as  a  life-member,  let  me  tell  you  right  now! 
The  meals  may  be  plain,  but  they  are 
balanced.  The  quality  makes  up  for  any 
amount  of  frills  and  trimming.  Besides, 
they  keep  a  man  in  shape.  He  forgets 
what  he  has  eaten  when  it  leaves  him  com- 
fortable. You  couldn't  get  me  out  of  this 
thing!  No  more  caressing  the  stomach  for 
mine!" 


GOOD   TENEMENTS    FOR  A   MILLION 

PEOPLE 

THE    STORY    OF    NEW    YORK'S    SUCCESSFUL    FIGHT    FOR    BETTER    HOUSING 

BY 

EMILY   WAYLAND    DINWIDDIE 


THE  dispassionate,  statistical  report 
of  the  Xew  York  City  Tenement 
House  Department  says  that  at 
the  close  of  1909  there  were  in  the  city 
ninety-six  thousand  windowless  rooms  — 
the  "black  holes"  of  Xew  York.  But  their 
number  is  not  increasing,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  city  lives  in  tenements 
with  light  and  air  —  tenements  built  tmder 
the  present  advanced  law. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  that  invention 
of  evil  knowTi  as  the  "  double-decker  dumb- 
bell" tenement,  our  most  recent  type  of 
tenement  building  with  dark  rooms,  was 
introduced  as  a  prize  plan  in  the  first  tene- 
ment-house competition,  though  it  was  con- 
demned by  discriminating  judges  even  at 
that  time. 

These  tall  houses  with  dark  halls  and 
dark  rooms  and  as  many  as  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  one 
building  are  the  peculiar  property  of  New 
York  and  a  few  neighboring  cities  which 
have  copied  them. 

But  in  spite  of  these  houses  the  ston.-  of 
Xew  York  is  a  ston,'  of  progress. 

The  city  is  rid  of  many  of  the  worst  of 
the  old  slums.  It  is  a  far  cr}'  from  the  days 
of  the  fever  centres  and  the  times  when  a 
tenement  house  was  reformed  by  ha\'ing 
the  number  of  pigs  about  it  "reduced  to 
that  allowed  by  law!" 

This  sounds  almost  as  remote  to-day  as 
a  description  of  the  filth  in  China  or  India. 
The  Board  of  Health  tore  down  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  fever-infected  houses  long  ago, 
and  advancing  sanitar}'  standards  have  now 
wiped  out  in  the  city  as  a  whole  both  typhus 
and  cholera,  old  dreaded  plagues  of  X'ew 


York ;  and  better  sanitation  and  vaccination 
together  have  practically  eliminated  small- 
pox as  well. 

Gotham  Court,  in  which  a  sanitar}' 
inspector  found  that,  of  the  504  inmates,  146 
were  suffering  from  diseases  of  various 
kinds  —  including  four  cases  of  smallpox, 
eight  of  t}-phus  fever,  seven  of  scarlet  fever, 
ttt'ent}'-seven  of  infantile  marasmus,  twelve 
of  consumption,  five  of  dysenter}%  and  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoeal  and 
skin  diseases  —  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
In  giving  the  infant  mortality  statistics  for 
this  house  it  was  reported  that:  "30  per 
cent,  of  those  born  here  do  not  survive  a 
t^-elvc-month." 

This  was  a  building  to  which  one  might 
apply  Jacob  Riis's  phrase  and  say  that 
children  were  "damned,  not  born  into  it." 
But  Gotham  Court  has  finally  been  torn 
down. 

As  Gotham  Court  has  gone  its  way,  so, 
too,  have  the  Baptist  Church  Tenement  — 
one  of  the  worst  of  its  type  —  and  Five 
Points  and  the  infamous  Mulberr}-  Bend, 
the  joint-site  of  which  is  now  a  tenement 
park  where  black-eyed  Italian  babies  play 
and  Itahan  fathers  and  mothers  crowd  the 
benches  and  no  thought  of  danger  need 
enter  one's  mind. 

Just  as  notable  progress  has  been  made  in 
X'ew  York  in  the  erection  of  model  tene- 
ments as  in  the  destruction  of  old  slum 
centres.  The  early  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  well  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  WTiite,  the  pioneer  in 
America  in  model-tenement  erection,  began 
thirty  years  ago  the  building  of  well- 
constructed  block  dwellings  and  cottages 
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in  Brooklyn,  giving  a  i>ractical  object  lesson 
showing  that  good,  healthful,  safe  houses 
could  be  built  and  made  to  i)ay,  and  that 
tenants  liked  to  live  in  them. 

The  lmpro\ed  Dwellings  Association 
houses  in  Alanhattan  and  the  Astral  A])art- 
ments  in  Brooklyn  followed  Mr.  White's 
buildings. 

Years  ago  Miss  Ellen  Collins  bought  a 
house  at  325-329  Water  Street,  which  had 
been  "a  haunt  of  thieves  and  prostitutes 
and  had  been  the  scene  of  several  bloody 
tights.  The  neighborhood  had  a  pecu- 
liarly e\-il  reputation.  The  halls,  stairs, 
and  interior  rooms  were  almost  wholly 
dark,  day  and  night,  and  were  a  favorite 
hiding-place  for  criminals  when  chased  by 
the  police."  The  rents  had  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing. 

Yet  within  a  \ery  short  time  a  total 
transformation  was  brought  about  without 
change  in  the  class  of  tenants  —  peddlers, 
longshoremen,  ragpickers,  and  the  like, 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Rents  were  i)aid 
regularly,  giving  an  income  of  5^  per  cent. 
a  year  over  all  expenses.  "Arrests  sud- 
denly diminished  in  number,  the  dirt  and 
filth  in  the  halls  and  apartments  disap- 
peared; the  empty  apartments  quickly 
tilled;  the  children  withdrew  from  the 
streets  to  the  yard  in  the  rear,  where  they 
found  a  better  playground.  The  tenants 
began  to  regard  their  rooms  as  'home' 
instead  of  living-places;  the  collection  of 
rents  became  easier;  fighting,  which  had 
been  the  rule,  became  the  rare  exception, 
and  the  general  condition  of  financial,  moral, 
and  physical  health  among  the  tenants 
improved."  So  reported  the  Gilder  Tene- 
ment House  Commission. 

\\'hat  had  Miss  Collins  done  to  bring  all 
this  about  ?  She  had  simply  put  into  prac- 
tice the  old  saying  - —  to  reform  tenants 
you  must  begin  with  the  landlord.  She 
made  extensi\'e  impro\-ements  in  the  build- 
ing. She  enlarged  the  backyards  by  tear- 
ing down  a  rear  wall  and  by  cutting  off 
one  room  on  each  floor.  She  had  a  light- 
well  put  in  and  window^s  cut  from  the  dark 
halls. 

To  the  very  laths  the  house  was  renovated; 
a  capable  resident-agent  w^as  placed  in 
charge;  rules  for  the  tenants  were  put  into 
effect,  and,  it  may  be  added,  were  obserAed 


uncomjilainingly.  Lic[uor-selling  in  the 
house  was  stopj^ed  and  a  little  creamery 
was  started  by  the  janitor  for  selling  dairy 
drinks,  from  which  the  building  took  its 
neighborhood  name,  the  Buttermilk  House. 

Later  Miss  Collins  added  new  buildings 
to  the  grouj)  under  her  control,  and  for 
twenty-three  years  conducted  the  work, 
until  on  account  of  age  and  failing  health 
she  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  a  few  years  ago. 
In  selling  the  houses  finally,  the  rules  she 
had  made  for  the  tenants  were  included  as 
a  part  of  the  title,  and  a  pro\iso  was  added 
that  the  property  should  revert  to  Miss 
Collins  or  her  heirs  if  it  ever  sheltered  a 
saloon,  a  lottery,  or  a  disorderly  house. 

In  1896,  following  a  series  of  conferences 
called  by  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  was  formed  a 
new  model  tenement  association,  now  the 
largest  in  the  city  —  the  City  and  Subur- 
ban Homes  Company.  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  the  president  of  the  company,  tells 
the  story  that  one  of  his  friends  said  to  him 
when  he  was  starting  the  work: 

"  Gould,  why  do  you  waste  your  life  on 
an  unpractical  scheme  like  this?  It  will 
never  give  any  results." 

Yet,  according  to  its  report  of  last  year, 
the  company  now  owns  five  large  groups  of 
tenement  buildings  and  one  of  cottages,  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  —  one  group 
a.lone  shelters  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one 
families  —  and  the  properties  pay  contin- 
uously four  per  cent,  or  more. 

In  1898  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller  presented 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  a  plan 
for  a  permanent  association  to  work  for 
better  tenements.  Acting  upon  his  sug- 
gestion, the  Tenement  House  Committee 
of  the  society  was  formed  and  has  been 
continuously   active   ever   since. 

In  1900  Mr.  Veiller  prepared  the  first 
tenement-house  exhibition  ever  held.  In 
the  same  year  the  legislature  authorized 
the  appointment  of  the  Tenement  House 
Commission.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
iSIr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  the  Tenement 
House  Law  of  1901  and  amendments  to 
the  city  charter  were  drafted,  creating  a 
Tenement  House  Department,  a  new  branch 
of  municipal  government. 

That  law  has  revolutionized  the  type  of 
new   buildings   going   up.     Instead   of   the 
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halls  and  ten  out  of  fourteen  rooms  being 
dark  on  the  stories  below  the  top  floor,  all 
halls  and  rooms  in  new  houses  now  ha\e 
light  and  air.  Instead  of  twenty-eight-inch- 
wide  air-shafts,  giving  almost  no  light  below 
the  highest  story,  there  are  now  inner  courts, 
twelve  and  a  half  by  twenty-five  feet,  with 
a  tunnel  at  the  bottom  extending  out  to  the 
street  or  yard  to  give  a  constant  current 
of  fresh  air.  Privacy  is  secured  by  requir- 
ing individual  sanitary  accommodations  for 
each  family.  Cellar  walls  and  floors  are 
now  made  waterproof  instead  of  frequently 
not  being  properly  protected  against 
dampness. 

Mr.  de  Forest  reported  that  in  the  early 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  law  it  was  a 
Sunday  diversion  on  the  East  Side  to  take 
relatives  and  friends  to  see  the  new  build- 
ings and  admire  the  light  rooms  and  other 
improvements. 

The  Tenement  House  Law  of  1901,  more- 
over, not  only  regulated  new  construction, 
but  required  improvements  in  existing 
houses.  This  was  much  more  difficult. 
The  eighty  thousand  and  more  old  tene- 
ment-houses could  not  be  destroyed.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  compel  them  to 
be  improved  as  far  as  possible  without 
complete  rebuilding.  The  law  required 
that  dark,  interior  rooms  must  be  lighted 
and  ventilated,  at  least  by  large  windows 
to  adjoining  rooms;  dark  halls  must  have 
skylights  and  glass  panels  or  windows  cut 
in,  until  they  were  made  light;  every  family 
must  have  a  proper  fire-escape  and  decent 
sanitary  accommodations;  and  the  houses 
must  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair. 
And  to  see  that  these  things  were  done  the 
new  Tenement  House  Department  assumed 
full  charge  of  the  tenement-houses  —  do- 
ing away  with  the  old  di^"ided  responsi- 
bility among  the  Board  of  Health,  Building 
Department,  Fire  Department,  and  Police 
Department,  resulting  in  everybody's  busi- 
ness becoming  nobody's  business. 

During  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  the 
Department,  as  one  item  of  its  work,  has 
compelled  the  lighting  of  sixty-four  thou- 
sand dark  rooms  in  the  city,  including 
twenty-five  thousand  in  the  last  year  alone. 

But  even  more  remarkable  are  the  new 
buildings.  To-day,  nine  years  after  the 
passage  of  our  present  comprehensive  tene- 


ment law  and  eight  years  after  the  creation 
of  the  Tenement  House  Department,  we 
have  one  million  people,  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  city,  living  in  new 
houses  erected  by  commercial  builders 
under  the  law,  which  give  an  amount  of 
light  and  air,  sanitary  equipment,  and  pro- 
tection against  fire  undreamed  of  in  the 
"  dumb-bell ' '  period  except  in  the  few  houses 
built  by  charitable  enterprise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  philanthropic  effort, 
instead  of  being  checked,  has  been  stimu- 
lated. Witness  the  following  notable  ex- 
amples within    little  more  than  a  decade: 

The  houses  of  the  New  York  Fireproof 
Tenement  Company  have  been  erected. 

The  D.  O.  j\Iills  Model  Tenements  have 
been  built. 

The  Foote  Tri-Court  Tenement  has  been 
opened. 

]\Irs.  Frederic  S.  Lee's  buildings  have 
been  constructed. 

The  Misses  Stone's  houses  have  been  in 
successful  operation. 

Phipps's  houses  Nos.  i  and  2  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  new  model  buildings. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany is  not  only  building  new  houses  but 
is  also  taking  over  Aliss  Ellen  Collins's  line 
of  work  by  adding  (to  the  care  of  the  estates 
built  by  the  company)  model  management 
of  houses  built  by  others. 

The  Vanderbilt  sanitary  tenements,  with 
special  open-air  features  such  as  outside 
stairways  and  open  loggias,  designed  for 
families  in  which  there  is  tuberculosis,  are 
already   under  construction. 

Model  cottages  to  be  erected  with  funds 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  are  planned 
for  the  Forest  Hills  suburb  of  the  city. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  has  been 
building  model  tenements  for  employees. 

Trinity  Church,  a  large  owner  of  old 
residence  property  in  New  York  City,  is 
carrj'ing  out  an  extensive  policy  of  im- 
pro\ement  in  the  houses  which  have  come 
into  its  hands  on  the  expiration  of  leases. 

A  new  Brooklyn  Tenement  House  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  has  been  organized  to 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  River 
for  the  same  objects  as  those  for  which 
the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  is 
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A  RELIC  OF  THE  PAST 

"  When  a  tenement-house  was  reformed  by  having   the   number 

of  pigs  about  it  reduced  to  that  allowed  by  law" 

Striving.  Last  and  most  fundamental  of  all. 
we  are  gaining  in  two  things:  education  and 
the  rousing  of   the  moral  sentiment  of  the 


community.  Tenement-dwellers  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  something  better  than 
homes  that  are  unlit  for  human  beings,  and 
are  showing  a  willingness  to  do  their  part 
to  get  it.  The  well-housed,  comfortable 
members  of  the  community  are  learning 
how  the  others  li\e  and  are  showing  a 
stronger  sense  of  responsibility,  a  feeling 
that  the  responsibility  rests  not  only  on  in- 
dividual negligence  or  a\aricious  landlords, 
but  on  every  member  of  the  community 
that  permits  overcrowded,  rotting,  disease 
and  \ice-breeding  tenements  to  continue. 
There  is  an  increasing  feeling  that  allowing 
children  to  grow  up  in  dark  rooms,  breath- 
ing the  sewage  from  other  people's  lungs, 
allowing  young  girls  and  boys  to  live  in 
surroundings  where  the  development  of 
decency  and  morality  are  made  xery  diffi- 
cult, and  allowing  men  and  women  in  the 
prime  of  life  to  die  of  tuberculosis  from 
mere  lack  of  sunlight  —  that  these  are 
crimes  against  humanity. 

One  bright  summer  day  I   stumbled  up 
throuijh  a  hallwav  in  one   of  these  houses 


A  XEW  VORR  TKXE.MEN  r   HALLWAV 
Before  the    Tenement -House  L;iw  of  lyoi 


IHi;  SAME  HALLWAV 
After  the  creation  of  tlie  Tenement-House   Commission 
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[o  a  second-story  front  anartnu-nt  on 
Mulbcrrv  Street.  My  hostess,  an  Irish 
American  (thou.i>;h  in  the  Italian  ((iiarter). 
was  doing  her  family  washint;  in  the  kitchen, 
the  second  room  back  from  the  street.  The 
i^as  was  burnini;  at  mid(kiy,  and  I  remarked: 

"Vou  don't  lia\e  much  light  here,  do 
you?" 

She  ])ushed  her  wet  hair  back  from  her 
hot  face  and  said  in  an  apathetic  \()ice: 

"Oh!  it's  hell.  I  am  so  tired  of  it  I 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

She  threw  open  the  window  on  the  dark 
slit  of  an  air  shaft  and  added: 

"What's  that  for  light?'  And  the  smell 
is  fierce.  I  ha\c  to  keep  the  window  shut. 
They  don't  care  how  you  H\c,  just  so  they 
get  the  money." 

For  twenty  years  the  "dumlj-bell"  was 
practically  the  only  tyi)C  of  tenement  build- 


rh.t.'-rai.li  by  P.uil  Tlioiiipson 

325-329   \\ATER  STREET.  XEW  YORK 
Ch.inged   from    a   den  of  disease   and  vice  lo  a   decent   place 
to  live  in.  by  a  model  landlord,  Miss  Ellen  Collins.     The  house 
vields  ss  per  cent,  income 


IHE  OLIJ  liAl'llST  TE.\E.\lE.\r 
.\  slum  stronghold  which  has  been  cleaned  up 

ing  constructed  on  Manhattan  Island. 
There  are  in  existence  to-day  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  these  houses.  They  are  ordi- 
narily live,  six,  or  seven  stories  high.  On 
the  entrance-floor  are  frequently  two  shops 
with  three-room  apartments  in  the  back. 
In  the  centre  is  a  long,  dark,  very  narrow 
entrance-hall.  On  the  upper  stories  are 
four  families  to  a  floor.  Here  on  each  side 
of  e\ery  hall  are  se\'en  rooms,  extending 
back  from  the  street  to  the  yard.  The 
families  in  the  front  usually  have  four  rooms 
each;  families  in  the  rear  have  three.  A 
front  apartment  has  one  room  opening  on 
the  street ;  back  of  this  are  three  rooms  with 
windows  on  an  air-shaft  twenty-eight  inches 
wide.  The  rear  apartments  have  one  room 
opening  on  a  yard  ten  feet  deep,  and  two 
rooms  on  the  twenty-eight-inch-wide  air- 
shaft.  Needless  to  say,  the  air-shaft  rooms, 
front  and  back,  are  dark  except  on  the  top 
floor.  The  shafts  are  "stagnant  wells  of 
foul  air,"  "conveyers  of  noise,  odors,  and 
disease,  and  when  fire  breaks  out  serve  as 
inflammable  flues." 

I  know  of  no  more  diabolical  contrivance 
than  the  Xew  York  air-shaft  of  the  "dumb- 
bell" or  of  the  earlier  tyj)es  of  apartment 
houses. 
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THE  CULRT-YARD  OF  A  NEW  TEXE.MEXT-HOUSE  L\  NEW     VuRK  CEl  V 
Which    takes  the  place  of  the    "  dumb-bell  "    air-shaft 


In  one  Italian  house  they  pointed  out  to 
me  a  nailed-up  window  on  a  one-brick-deep 
air-shaft. 

'"We  'bliga  nail  him  up  —  no  standa 
smell,"  they  said,  beaming  cheerfully  upon 
me.  Yet  this  air-shaft  was  supposed  to  fur- 
nish the  light  and  ventilation  for  the  room. 
The  very  words  light  and  air  seem  a 
mocker)'  in  some  of  the  houses. 

But  if  light  and  fresh  air  are  lacking  for 
the  tenement  population  of  New  York 
City,  so  also  is  space.  In  1900  the  census 
records  showed  thirteen  blocks  in  the  city 
with  more  than  three  thousand  persons  to 
the  single  block,  twenty-seven  blocks  with 
more  than  one  thousand  to  the  acre, 
and  a  small  portion  of  IManhattan  Island 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street-  and  east  of 
the  Bowery  housing  a  population  of  more 
than  half  a  million  —  more  than  that 
of  Arizona,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  \'ermont,  or  \\'yoming,  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  North  Dakota,  and  denser 
than  the  densest  parts  of  Calcutta  or 
Bombav. 


I  was  once  on  a  surface  car  passing 
through  a  crowded  tenement  street,  when  a 
child  of  three  fell  and  rolled  directly  in 
front  of  us.  The  motorman  stopped  the 
car  barely  in  time  and,  with  the  sweat 
rolling  off  his  face,  turned  and  said: 

"It's  the  kids  that  give  us  hell!" 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  realized  the 
strain  involved  in  avoiding  accidents  in  the 
swarming  streets. 

Xo  quiet,  no  rest,  and  no  privacy  is  the 
accepted  situation  in  our  congested  dis- 
tricts. The  nerxous  tension  produced  by 
the  endless  friction  of  life  on  life  is  evident 
in  the  women  especially.  I  have  seen  a 
worn-out  mother  turn  and  slap  her  crying 
child  because  the  noise  was  more  than  she 
could  bear.  And  to  this  life  of  the  tene- 
ments there  is  the  ])Ossibility  of  an  ending 
in  the  inferno  of  a  tenement  fire. 

Far  over  on  the  West  Side,  near  the  Hud- 
son River  and  not  quite  so  far  north  as 
"Little  Italy,"  is  the  San  Juan  Hill  district 
in  which  the  Negroes  are  duplicating  up- 
town the  crowding  in  the  Ghetto  and  the 
old  Italian  quarter  downtown.     The    state 
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One  foot  wide  by  six  feel  long,  llio  sole  source  of  light  and  air 
for  sixteen  rooms  where  thirty  or  forty  people  sleep 

census  of  1905  recorded  a  single  block  here 
with  a  population  of  more  tlian  six  thousand 
persons. 

Higher  up  on  the  \A'est  Side,  but  not  so 
far  west,  is  a  group  of  houses  known  as 
"Bloody  Shirt  Row,"  from  the  murders 
committed  in  them.  Far  up  and  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  Hudson  River  is  the  "  Old 
Hotel,"  once  a  fashionable,  out-of-town 
summer  hotel,  now  the  abiding  place  of 
worn-out  wrecks  of  humanity,  families  who 
have  gone  down  in  the  world  till  a  tene- 
ment apartment  is  beyond  their  means 
and  they  can  only  rent  rooms  in  this  ram- 
shackle old  building,  where  the  water 
almost  laps  the  w'ooden  walls. 

To  the  north-east  of  uptown's  "Little 
Italy"  has  grown  up  a  small  tenement 
section  close  to  the  river,  known  in  the 
vicinity  as  the  "Devil's  Pan  Handle."  I 
had  an  urgent  call  to  go  there  one  evening 
to  see  a  sick  woman.  An  acc^uaintance 
close  by  said  to  me: 


"  Sure,  loidy,  you  belter  go  before  dark. 
I'hey  sez  a  praste,  a  doctor,  a  noirse,  and 
a  charity  visitor  kin  go  innywheres,  but  I 
wouldn'  trust  that  Pan  Handle.  They 
tills  me  they  trew  the  i)raste  down  the  steps 
last  wake." 

\\'est  and  south  of  the  "  Dexil's  Pan 
Handle,"  in  an  area  of  small,  furnished- 
room  houses  is  a  particularly  unsavory 
building,  bearing  the  well  deser\ed  name 
of  "  Sing  Sing  Flats,"  given  it  from  the 
character  of  its  occujmnts. 

In  still  another  section  of  Harlem,  in  a 
region  of  old  houses,  is  a  queer  resort  of 
fraudulent  beggars.  A  cou])le  here  with 
a  small  fixed  income,  sent  them  by  (juar- 
terly  remittances  from  abroad,  successfully 
"worked"  the  Harlem  missions  for  some 
time.  The  able-bodied  husband  would 
keep  out  of  the  w^ay  during  operations. 
The  wafe,  plainly  dressed  in  black,  would 
attend   a   ser\"ice   at   a   church   or  mission 
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selected  for  her  by  her  husband.  On  com- 
ing out  she  would  fall  in  a  faint  at  the  door, 
and  sympathizing  bystanders  would  extract 
from  her  the  confession  that  she  had  had 
no  food  for  two  days.  Instant  contribu- 
tions and  a  period  of  luxury  for  husband 
and  wife  would  be  the  result.  Mrs.  ^I. 
lived  here,  too,  and  supported  four  grown 
sons  and  three  daughters-in-law  by  basket 

becrcrincr 

But  already  we  begin  to  look  for  the  day 
when  the  tenement  blight  will  be  swept 
away.  Surely  the  progress  of  the  past  is 
only  an  earnest  of  what  we  may  hope  for. 
There  is  abundant  room  for  action  yet,  and 
in  the  more  progressi\'e  part  of  the  com- 
munity a  growing  public  sentiment  to 
support  it.  When  all  our  dark  rooms  are 
done  away  with,  when  our  congestion  prob- 
lems are  soh-ed,  when  our  new  houses  are 
not  only  an  immense  improvement  over  the 
''dumb-bell"  but  are  as  ideal  in  point  of 
light  and  ventilation  as  they  are  now  in 
protection    against   fire,   we   shall   be   near 


the  point  when  we  can  rest  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  affairs. 

A  resistless  onward  progress  is  e\ideni. 
One  by  one  the  strongholds  of  the  slums 
are  being  carried.  Even  the  old  "Lung 
Block,"  which  has  deserved  its  title  almost 
to  the  present  day,  has  now  redeemed  its 
reputation. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  I  nsited  the 
■'Ink  Pot"  and  many  of  the  other  well- 
known  tenement-houses,  and  found  them 
so  changed  as  to  be  scarcely  recogniz- 
able. Damp  cellar-floors  found  in  thirty- 
four  of  the  fifty-eight  houses  have  been 
made  waterproof.  In  twent}'-seven  houses 
where  legal  fire-escapes  had  formerly  not 
been  provided,  this  defect  has  now  been 
remedied.  The  number  of  unlighted  in- 
terior rooms  in  the  block  has  been  reduced 
from  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  to  twehe. 
The  ninety-two  dark  halls  have  all  been 
lighted. 

The  reactionists  —  the  praisers  of  the 
"good  old  davs"  when  there  was  no  bother 
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THK    'SIX    PARLOR"    OF  A  NEW   TENEMENT  L\  NEW  YORK  CITY 
That  keeps  the  children  off  the  street 
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THE  RKAR  OF  THE  "  TRLNTTY  "  TENEMENTS,  Nos.  7-9-U  DOMIXICK  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
This  open  space   in  the  foreground  was  formerly  covered  with  sheds  and  out-buildings 


WHERE  A  'TRINITY"  TENEMENT  WAS  TORN  DOWN  TO  LET  IN  LIGHT  AND  AIR 
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THE  BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPAXYS  MODEL  TEXEI^ILXT.^  I\  >k  1T>  EMPLOYEES,  BKOOKLYX 

with  tenement  and  sanitary  laws,  but  when  tenement-house  in  one    year  j  — •  these    re- 

also  six  thousand  people  in  the  city  died  of  action  ists  are  making  a  fight  still,  but  they 

cholera  and   related   intestinal   diseases   in  have    the   whole   weight  of  public  opinion 

five  months  *  and  nearly  one  hundred  cases  against    them.      The   upward   force   is  too 

of  typhus  and  typhoid  occurred  in  a  single  strong  ior  their  efforts  to  stop  it. 


*  "  Report  on  Cholera  in  Xew  York."      Board  of  Health.  iS^p. 


t  Rcpori  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene,  1S66. 


A  LO^Y-PRI^ED  MODEL  TEXEMEXT  THAT  YIELDS  A  PROFIT 

^^^le^e    the   poor    ?ave   a  large  percentage  of  their  fuel  bill  by  purchasing  their  coal  by  the  ton  collectively 

instead  of  individually  bv  the  basket.     It  is  on  East  Thirtv-first  Street,  New  York 


TllK   RAILROAD  INQUISITORS 
Tlu-   IiilcrsUiti'  ("omiiuTi'i'  t'oinniission,  llie  buflVr  lu-twi-i-n  llu>    railroads  and  tlic  pc()j)le.  is  to  he  rccnfoncfl 

li\    a    Ciimmcrd-   Cdurl,   lo  act   as  a   l)ulTrr  littwnn    ilic   laihnads  aixl   tin-   Coinmissioii 


Scirilaiy  M<>sil<'y 
Clark  CotkrcU  Clcmcnls  Chairman  Knapp        Proctor 
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THE  RAILROAD  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 


SHIPPERS    DECLARE    THEY     CANNOT    PAY    HIGHER    RATES  ON  FREIGHT  -  RAILROADS 

MAINTAIN  THEY  CANNOT  EIVE  ON  PRESENT  RATES  — THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  A 

BUFFER -A  HARD  AND   DANGEROUS   PROBLEM   OF   ADJUSTMENT 


BY 
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ONE  day  in  June,  a  group  of  men 
gathered  together  in  Chicago  to  do 
a  thing  that  seemed  impossible. 
On  the  one  side,  there  was  a  delegation  of 
officers  from  the  traffic  departments  of  the 
big  railroads  that  run  from  Chicago  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  other  was  a  small 
collection  of  ofilcials  from  the  big  packing- 
ing-houses  —  Armour  &  Company,  Swift  & 
Company,  and  others.  Between  them,  quite 
an  outsider  so  far  as  the  immediate  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  concerned,  stood  a  New 
York  banker,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co. —  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins. 

Railroad  rates  was  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. That  meetings  were  going  on,  the 
public  knew;  but  the  public  had  not  been 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  either  side. 
Nobody  knew  what  the  railroads  wanted; 
and  nobody  knew  whether  the  packers  were 
hostile,  friendly,  or  lukewarm.  ^Ir.  Perkins's 
position  was  a  matter  of  guesswork  only. 

The  mystery  cleared  suddenly.  It  was 
given  out  to  the  newspapers  that  the  pack- 


ers had  agreed  upon  an  advance  of  11  pel 
cent.,  on  an  average,  in  the  rates  on  pack- 
ing-house products  from  Chicago  to  the  sea. 
Dressed  meat  rises  from  45  to  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds;  provisions  from  30  to  1,;^ 
cents;  cattle  from  28  to  31  cents;  hogs  and 
sheep  from  30  to  t,t,  cents. 

In  itself,  this  item  is  not  of  very  much 
importance.  It  merely  means  an  additional 
$1,800,000  or  so  of  net  railroad  revenue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  points 
the  way  quite  clearly  to  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  big  railroad  question  of  the  day. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  that  must, 
in  time,  not  only  provide  the  railroads  with 
the  net  revenue  they  need,  but  that  will  also, 
in  time,  pave  the  way  for  the  general  ad- 
vance in  railroad  rates  that  is  inevitable. 

The  first  serious  attempt  by  the  railroads 
to  raise  the  general  rates  seems  now,  in  the 
light  of  facts,  a  foolish  proceeding.  Even 
the  railroad  chiefs  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  country 
cannot  be  handled  under  arbitrary  decrees. 
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AX    ENGLISH    COUNTRY  CROSSING 


A  sudden,  peremptory,  and  sweeping  order 
for  increased  rates — even  though  the  ship- 
pers would  probably  have  met  the  new 
rates  without  such  trouble — was  met  by  a 
storm  of  indignant,  well-directed,  and  care- 
fully formulated  protest.  Powerful  com- 
mercial guilds  and  clubs  thundered  against 
it.  City  councils  and  state  associations 
joined  in  the  clamor.  Ever}'  important 
shipping  centre  of  the  West  rushed  its  rep- 
resentatives to  Washington.  The  railroads 
faced  not  a  mob  of  individual  shippers,  each 
serving  a  seltish  aim,  but  an  army  of  busi- 
ness  men.    provisioned    and    full  of    fight. 


The  railroads  retreated.  The  sentiment 
of  despair  with  which  the  railroad  chiefs 
announced  their  rout  would  have  been 
comic  but  for  the  fact  that  they  really  did 
express  the  true  sentiments  of  most  of  the 
speakers.  ]Many  of  the  railroad  chiefs  be- 
gan to  believe  that  the  end  of  the  railroad 
world  was  in  sight. 

That  rout  was,  in  fact,  the  begiiming  of 
victory.  To-day,  within  so  very  short  a  time 
of  that  supposed  disaster,  the  same  railroad 
chiefs  are  working  intelligently,  under  guid- 
ance, toward  their  end. 

The  railroads  realize  that  in  the  process 


Photo;Traph  by  Brown  Bros. 

RAILROAD  CROSSINGS  IN  AN  AMERICAN  TOWN 
Four  grade  crossings  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Rahway,  N.  J-,  a   lity  of  S.ooo  inhabitants 
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().\    •■  DKAl'll  A\  i;.\rK 
WluTC  the    VandcrhiU  system    operates    freif^tU    trains    at  grade-   aei 


I  he    busy    streets  of    New    York   City. 

One  of  the  most  criarin<'  railroad  anachronisms  in  the  world 


of  rate  revision  ihcy  must  l^egin  with  the 
big  shi})per,  rather  than  with  the  Httle 
shipper.  If  the  rates  paid  by  John  Jones, 
who  ships  ten  carloads  of  machinery  a  year 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Dakotas,  arc  too  low, 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  to  John  Jones  at  least, 
that    the   very   big   machinery   shippers   of 


Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland  must 
also  be  getting  rates  that  are  too  low.  In 
effect,  his  comment  u])on  the  raise  in  rates 
amounts  to  this: 

'■  You  make  these  big  fellows  i)ay  you 
more,  and  I  will  pay  you  more.  I  don't 
ask  for  any  favors;  but  I  will  not  ])ay  for  a 


A   TRAIN  OF  A  HUNDRED  LOADED  CARS  (7,580  TONS) 
Which  made  the  run  from  Mctoria  to  Sewall's  Point,    on  the  Virginian    Railway,    at  an  average  speed  of 
14  miles    an  hour.     The  heaviest    train  on    record,  for  one  engine,  ran    over   this  road    December    19,   igog. 
It   was   120  cars  of  coal,  9,120  tons  between   tender  and  caboose.     The  standard  train  is  80  cars,  6,000  tons 
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railroad  so  thai  these  other  bigt^er  men  may 
use  it  and  pile  up  their  prol'its  at  my  ex- 
pense. Go  talk  with  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  Allis-Chalmers,  and 
the  like." 

.Vnd  the  railroads  are  doing  it.  Because 
they  were  afraid  to  do  it  alone,  they  called 
to  conference  the  bankers  of  \\'all  Street,  in 
the  person  of  Air.  Perkins;  and  they  tackled, 
first  of  all.  one  of  the  biggest  industries — 
hut   not    the  biggest.     Here  is  a  sentence 


A    rKl'XK-LINE  TRAl  FIC-MAX 
Mr.  C.  !•'.  Daly,  in  charge  of  traffic  on  Ihe  Xew  York  Central. 
Mr.  Hrown,  his  president,  is  one  of   the    leading   propagandists 
for  higher  rales.      Mr.  Daly  has  the  expert  knowledge   required 
to  back  his  arguments 

that  came  of^cially  to  the  ])ublic  within  a 
week  of  the  packing-house  settlement: 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  roads  in  the 
Central  Traftic  Association,  embracing  ter- 
ritory south  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio 
River,  west  to  Chicago,  and  east  to  the 
seaboard,  will  on  August  i  advance  all 
freight  rates,  except  those  on  iron  and  steel, 
from  I  to  16  per  cent." 

The  little  shipper,  who  pays  the  higher 
rates,  naturally  wants  to  know  why  the 
rates  on  iron  and  steel  are  excepted.  What 
is  the  answer?  Dodge  it  as  they  may,  talk 
as  they  please  of  foreign  trade,  of  scanty 


A  COAL-ROAD  TRAFFIC-CHIEF 
Mr.  B.  D.  Caldwell,  vice-president  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.,  in  charge 
of    traffic.      He    is    recognized    as    a    broad-gage   official  of  the 
modem  type 
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A  'GR.AXGER"  TRAFFIC-BOSS 
Mr.  \V.  B.  Biddle,  \ice-president  in   charge    of   traffic  on  the 
'Frisco  System.      .\n    officer  who   stands   between    the    shipping 
public  and  its  transportation  sen"ant,  the  railroad 
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THE  MAX  WITH  THE  PICK 

A  trackman  toraing  home.    His  day's  wages  in  1S97  were  Si.  16; 

in  1909,  Ihey  were  Si  .38 


A-V  EMERGENCY  GAXG  AT  WORK 
The    foreman   of  a    ^cliun-gang  earned    Si. 70  in    1897;    he  re- 
ceived Si. 96  in    1909 


RAIL-HE.\D  IX  THE   DESERT 
In  building  the  Wfslcrn  Pacific  and  the  new  Milwaukee    line,  the    contractors  paid  as  high  as  $3.50  a  day 
for  such  workmen  as  are  shown  here.     Most  of  the  older  roads  got  this  class  of  labor  for  Si. 10  to  $1-50  per  day 


I' UK   RAii.koAi)   I'ic.iir   I'OK    i.ii'r: 


i.U-'S 


iiiart;;ins  of  profit,  of  the  .^rcal  danmT  of 
striking  any  blow  at  the  steel  trade,  tiie 
answer  in  the  end  comes  down  to  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  siiippers  of  iron  and  steel 
are  \er\-  l)ij^  shippers,  so  bijf  liiat  lhe\'  can 
talk  hack  to  a  railroad,  or  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  railroads,  in  laniruagc  that  the  rail- 
roads dare  not  disregard. 

In  the  end  this  element  must  he  elimi- 
nated. The  real  railroad-rate  adjustment 
lies  between  the  railroads  and  such  corpo- 
rations as  the  United  States  Steel  Com])any. 
International  Har\ester,  Armour  &  Com- 
pany, Swift  &  Comjjany,  Standard  Oil, 
American  Sugar  and  Refming,  the  Temple 
Iron  Company  (the  Coal  Trust) -all  the 
big  shippers  in  bulk.  The  men  that  man- 
age these  great  corporations  are  business 
men.  If  the  railroads  really  have  a  right 
to  increase  rates  they  can  ])rove  it  to  the 
men  who  manage  these  industrial  shipi)crs. 
After  that,  the  general  achance  will  come 
of  its  own  accord. 

It  is  well  to  stale  the  proljlem  that  lies 
before  the  country.  The  gist  of  it  undoubt- 
edly is  the  preservation  of  the  standard  of 
American  railroad-service.  The  shippers 
of  the  country  —  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and   farmers — at  once  producers  and  con- 


THE  MAN  .AT  'rHK   I'HRorTLI-; 
An  in^iiK'cr  in  1807  c;irncil  S.j.O.s  |)cr  (l;iy  ;    in   igoo,  Sj  .jO 

sumers  of  railroad  freight,  insist  upon  it 
that  the  service  must  be  maintained  at  a 
standard  as  high  as  at  the  best  ])eriod  of 
the  commercial  history  of  the  country. 
They  say  that  all  industry,  all  trade,  and 


THK  \KRSATILI-:  STATIOX-AGEXT 
Traffic-man,  Irain-despatcher.    telcgrapli-opcralor.    and    signal-man    in    one.       His    average    wage  in   1897  was 

about   Si. 90  a  day;   in    1909   it   was  S2.30 
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THE  BRAKEMAX  "OX  THE  JOB" 
In  1897,  he  earned  an  average  of  §1.90  a  day;    in  1909,   S2.60 

all  agriculture  are  founded  on  an  assumption 
of  such  service,  and  that  any  failure  to 
furnish  such  service  is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  unwritten  contract  between  the  rail- 
roads and  its  clients,  the  shippers. 

The  railroads  complain  that  the  main- 
tenance of  railroad  service  on  the  American 
model  demands  more  money  than  the 
freight  rates  ])rovide.  Their  argument  is 
based  u])on  two  items:  First,  that  all 
the  factors  of  railroad  service  have  risen 
rapidly  in  cost  within  the  last  thirteen  years; 
and.  second,  that  the  ])ayment  for  such 
service  has  not  risen  at  all. 

The  Government  has  ])rocIaimed  itself 
an  arbiter  between  these  two  —  the  demand 
of  the  i)ublic  and  the  excuse  of  the  railroads. 
Acting  as  the  appointed  representative  of 
the  people,  the  Government  has  demanded 
that,  before  the  railroad  makes  any  move 
to  lower  the  standard  of  its  service  or  to 
increase  its  cost,  it  must  show  cause  for 
such  change.  Hence  the  injunction-suit 
in  May;  and  hence,  also,  the  Congressional 
legislation  to  establish  new  means  of  direct 
control  over  railroad  operations. 

Such  problems  are  not  settled  by  leg- 
islation, but  by  a  process  of  economic 
evolution.     Xo  problem  so  serious  as  this 


has  ever  been  finally  settled  in  this  countr}', 
either  b}'  legislation  or  by  compromise. 
Facts,  and  facts  alone,  will  finally  work  out 
an  end  to  the  trouble,  but  not  without 
widespread  disturbance  of  existing  business 
conditions. 

Let  us  marshal  some  facts  that  are  self- 
evident  and  taken  from  records  and  statis- 
tics rather  than  from  interested  parties. 

That  the  cost  of  railroad  service  has 
increased  largely  may  not  be  gainsaid. 
To  secure  the  same  number  of  hours  of 
railroad  labor  of  the  average  quality  to-day, 
the  railroad  must  pay  Si 24  against  Sioo  in 
1897;  and  that  is  a  fair  year  to  make  com- 
parison with.  For  coal,  the  price  is  more 
than  Si 50  against  Sioo.  The  car-builders 
require  Si 30  to  build  equipment  that  will 
furnish  the  same  space  furnished  for  $100 
in  1897.  The  same  rise  holds  in  the  cost 
of  engines.  In  general,  the  cost  of  other 
railroad-supplies  —  lumber,  steel  rails,  ties, 
etc.  —  has  gone  up  about  25  per  cent. 

That  the  rates  paid  by  the  public  for  this 
service  have  remained  about  the  same  as 
in  1897  may  also  be  proved.  I  do  not 
believe  that  for  the  same  average  service 
the  railroads  receive  less  money  than  they 


THE  RESPOXSIBI.E  MAN 

.Ml  conductors,  passenger  and   freight,  averaged   Sj  07  a  day  in 

1897  and  S3  76  in  1909 
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received  in  1897.  One  of  the  claims  that 
railroad  managers  make  is  that  they  do 
receive  less;  but  they  attempt  to  prove  it 
by  citing  particular  instances,  or  by  quoting 
the  figure  that  shows  the  average  rates  for 
one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  in  1897  and  in 
1908  or  1909. 

Such  tigures,  of  course,  prove  little  or 
nothing.  One  might  take,  for  instance, 
a  small  town  in  the  West.  In  1897  J^  bought 
Eastern  goods  only  for  local  demand  — 
its  freight  rate  was  a  local  j^roposition. 
Most  of  the  goods  came  in  small  lots,  less 
than  a  carload  at  a  time.  To-day  that 
town  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  wholesale 
trade.  Its  merchants  order  goods  in  car- 
load lots.  Its  shippers  send  out  their  prod- 
ucts in  train-loads.  Obviously  the  state- 
ment that  rates  to  and  from  that  town 
average  lower  to-day  than  thirteen  years 
ago  will  not  stand  as  proof  that  similar 
ser\'ice  is  sold  by  the  railroad  for  lower 
prices;  for  the  service  is  in  no  sense  a  similar 
service. 

So,  too,  with  the  "average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile,"  so  often  cited  by  the  railroad 
presidents  when  they  begin  to  "whistle," 
as  one  of  them  puts  it.  They  tell  the  public 
that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in 
1897  w^  7-97  mills,  while  in  1908  it  had 
dropped  to  7.65  mills.  That  is  true.  What 
they  do  not  tell  the  public  at  the  same  time 
is  that  the  average  distance  they  hauled 
each  average  ton  in  1897  was  124  miles, 
while  in  1908  it  was  142  miles;  and  any 
shipping  clerk  could  add  that  the  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  decreases  as  the  distance 
increases. 

The  average  rate  charged  for  a  similar 
service  is  about  the  same,  perhaps  higher. 
I  think  it  is  higher,  but  to  prove  this  would 
require  an  analysis  that  not  even  the  rail- 
road statisticians  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make.  Even  if  one  were  to  take 
the  tonnage  of  the  country  and  show  just 
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what  classes  of  freight  have  decreased  and 
what  increased,  and  how  far  every  ton 
was  carried  and  how  much  was  made  out 
of  it,  I  doubt  whether  the  conclusion  would 
be  final.  The  truth  could  be  reached  by 
an  examination  of  the  tariffs,  of  course; 
but  the  mere  printing  of  these  separate 
rates  would  take  4,000  volumes  of  1,000 
pages  each  for  each  of  the  two  years  under 
comparison;  and  nobody  cares  to  attempt  it. 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  on  the  railroad 
side,  that  the  rate  for  similar  service  is  the 
same,  while  the  actual  cost  of  rendering 
that  service,  so  far  as  wages,  equipment, 
and  material  are  concerned,  has  increased 
25  per  cent.  This  is  the  case  for  the  rail- 
roads. On  its  face  it  looks  like  a  perfectly 
good  case,  and  it  certainly  affords  lots  of 
things  for  the  railroad  oflficers  to  talk  about. 

The  shippers  also  have  a  strong  case. 
That  the  present  rate-schedule  is  a  fair, 
consistent,  equitable,  and  non-discrimina- 
tory schedule  from  the  first  item  in  it  to  the 
last,  no  intelligent  railroad  man  will  claim. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  full  of  inequali- 
ties, injustice,  inconsistencies,  and  discrimi- 
nations. 

These  errors  are  seldom,  if  ever,  deliber- 
ate attempts  on  the  part  of  railroads  to  do 
injustice.  On  the  contrary,  they  arise 
out  of  the  cooperation  of  railroads  and 
shippers  to  accomplish  ends  desired  by 
both.  For  instance,  a  group  of  coal-mine 
owners  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  just  about 
where  the  natural  dividing-line  comes  at 
which  tonnage  of  this  sort  flows  partly 
east  to  the  Atlantic  and  partly  west  to  the 
Lakes,  find  themselves  unable  to  compete 
with    newly-discovered  coal-fields  in  West 
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THE  MONEY  THAT  WOULD  BUY  FOUR  CARS  IN  1897  WILL  BUY  ONLY  THREE  IN  1910 
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Virginia.  They  get  together  and  analyze  the 
markets.  They  determine  that  they  must 
swing  their  business  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Lake  region.  They  come  to  the  rail- 
roads that  run  to  the  West,  They  put 
their  proposition  fairly  before  the  railroads 
and  ask  for  new  rates  westbound.  The 
railroads  look  over  the  situation  and  realize 
that  if  the  prayer  is  not  granted  these 
shippers  will  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Let  us  say  that,  in  the  end,  new  rates 
-for  coal  westbound  out  of  that  district  are 
made,  low  enough  to  put  this  coal  into 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  the  West  in  compe- 
tition with  coal  from  southern  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 

Presently  the  shippers  of  those  two 
affect-ed  districts  find  out  that  there  is  new 
competition.  They  trace  it  down,  and 
hnd  the  new  rate-schedule.  They  imme- 
diately rush  to  railroad  offices  and  complain 
that  these  Eastern  shippers  are  cutting 
into  the  market.  They  show  that  they 
put  their  money  into  their  business,  per- 
haps twent>'  years  ago,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  railroads  would  make  the 
rates  low  enough  to  protect  them  in  their 
markets.  They  point  out  that  the  Eastern 
road  is  making  rates,  for  a  distance  tA\'ice 
as  great,  that  bring  the  new  coal  in  on  an 
equality  with  the  nearer  coal.  Here,  they 
say,  is  rank  discrimination.  Here  is  rank 
inequality  of  rates.  They  call  upon  their 
own  roads  to  meet  the  new  competition 
by  lowering  their  own  rates. 

Sometimes  the  railroads  will  accede 
to  such  a  demand.  If  they  do,  the  shippers 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  have  to  get  other 
concessions  from  their  railroads.  If  they 
cannot  do  that,  they  are  forced  out  of 
business  —  and  they  inmiediately  become 
martyrs  to  railroad  t\Tanny. 

Such  inequalities  exist  in  every  state, 
in  every  class  of  commodity-rates,  in  the 
transportation  of  almost  every  product 
that  moves  upon  the  railroads,  and  in  the 
schedules  of  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  did  not  so  exist,  there 
would  be  few  centres  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture in  this  country.  Discriminations 
of  this  sort  —  utterly  unjust  on  the  face  of 
them,  and  arbitrary  to  a  degree  —  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  American  industr}' 
and  commerce  rest. 


It  is  the  little  shipper  that  is  squeezed. 
That,  too,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
bigger  a  manufacturer  or  fon\'arder  of 
products,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  com- 
modity-schedules will  favor  the  town  in 
which  he  does  business.  They  will  not 
directly  favor  him  —  heaven  forbid !  for 
that  would  be  Ulegal.  But  they  will  simply 
see  to  it  that  he  can  reach  enough  of  the 
country  to  absorb  whatever  he  has  to  sell 
—  and  the  De\'il  take  the  little  shipper  who 
tries  to  get  in  the  way!  The  little  manu- 
facturer of  shoes  in  a  little  Iowa  town  pays 
60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  his  con- 
signments in  his  o^vn  state  a  few  miles 
away;  but  from  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  the 
big  shipper  can  reach  the  same  point  for 
21  cents.  The  reason  is  that  he  is  a  big 
shipper.  The  railroad  does  not  say  this 
in  so  many  words,  of  course,  but  it  says  so 
just  the  same. 

And  such  discrimination,  from  the  nation's 
point  of  view,  is  right;  for  the  nation  needs 
shoes,  and  the  railroads  must  make  rates 
that  will  let  the  nation  have  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Therefore  it  makes 
the  lowest  possible  rates  from  the  place 
where  shoes  grow,  so  to  speak.  Perhaps 
it  helps  to  make  them  grow  in  certain 
particular  places  —  but  that  is  another 
story. 

Of  course,  with  a  rate-schedule  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  there  must  be  an  enormous  army  of 
business  men  in  this  country  who  are  in  a 
state  of  chronic  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rates  they  get.  A  man  who  mines  coal 
may  know  perfectly  well  that  his  coal-mine 
is  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  markets 
that  there  are  a  dozen  other  districts  better 
entitled  to  feed  those  markets  than  he  is; 
but  that  does  not  make  him  any  more 
resigned  to  his  fate.  Instead,  it  stirs  him 
up.  He  spends  his  nights  figuring  out 
the  fortime  that  he  could  make  if  he  could 
only  get  rates  into  Chicago  that  would 
leave  him  a  profit;  and  he  spends  his  days 
demanding  those  rates.  It  is  no  comfort 
to  him  to  be  told  that  there  are  several 
billion  tons  of  soft  coal  in  Virginia,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia  that  is  not  worth  one  cent  a 
ton  because  there  is  no  market  for  it.  It 
merelv  makes  him  mad. 
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Within  the  last  few  months  I  have  read 
over  a<^ain  the  rei)orts  of  all  the  state  rail- 
road commissions  and  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  live  years  i)ast. 
Without  compiling  figures  on  the  matter, 
I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that,  of  the  complaints 
arising  out  of  rate-schedules,  more  than 
seven  out  of  ten  are  attempts  to  break  into 
established  trade-routes,  or  to  get  an  adjust- 
ment to  meet  some  disturbance  arising  out 
of  a  similar  and  successful  attempt  on  some 
other  man's  part. 

No  man  who  studies  the  rate  situation 
can  believe  that  there  will  ever  be  anything 
like  a  j)erfect  rate-schedule  in  this  country 
under  the  present  system  of  making  rates. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
new  Commerce  Court,  and  the  intelligent 
commissions  of  such  a  state  as  Wisconsin, 
by  providing  quick  and  correct  adjustments 
of  blatant  inconsistencies,  can  do  a  good 
deal.  To  hope  that  they  can  really  bring 
equality  or  general  satisfaction  is  purely 
a  Utopian  dream. 

Between  the  mass  of  dissatisfied  or  am- 
bitious shippers  and  the  dissatisfied  and 
frightened  railroads  the  Government  inter- 
venes. One  may  only  wish  it  joy  of  the 
task.  That  it  will  satisfy  either  the  one 
or  the  other  is  impossible.  That  various 
persons  will  gain  much  in  their  own  com- 
munities in  the  process  of  "adjustment" 
may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  unhappy  fact  remains  that  the  public 
is  thoroughly  distrustful  and  suspicious  of 
the  railroad  managers,  and  that  the  rail- 
road managers  are  utterly  at  sea  about  the 
problem  of  removing  this  distrust  and 
suspicion  and  getting  their  case  before  the 
people.  They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  honest  energy 
in  the  last  twelve  months  in  a  so-called 
"campaign  of  education."  It  has  failed. 
They  have  not  talked  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  have  not  cared  to  be 
bothered  to  translate  their  jargon. 

"Seated  on  the  small  of  my  back  with 
my  feet  on  the  desk,  I  sometimes  think  I 
am  thinking,  but  when  I  get  before  an 
audience  I  am  like  the  little  steamer  ply- 
mg  on  the  Sangamon  River  that  had  a 
ID-foot  boiler  and  a  i2-f6ot  whistle  — 
when  she  whistled  she  stopped!"  Thus 
Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison, 


Topeka,  &  Santa  I*"^  Railroad  Company, 
began  a  speech  last  winter  before  a  rail- 
road gathering  in  New  York. 

The  experience  of  the  last  six  months 
or  so,  covering  the  effort  of  the  railroads 
to  raise  the  freight  and  passenger  rates 
North,  East,  South,  and  West,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  are  many  other  rail- 
road presidents  in  the  United  States  who 
try  to  operate  a  12-foot  whistle  on  a  lo-foot 
boiler.  It  seems  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
public  has  never  before  listened  to  so  much 
childish  argument,  empty  sophistry,  and 
self-interested  casuistry  as  it  has  received 
from  railroad  officers  in  general  in  the 
important  matter  of  increases  in  freight 
and  passenger  rates. 

There  are  just  two  stock  arguments  that 
one  hears  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
where  railroad  men  are  gathered  together 
to  talk  or  to  make  speeches.  The  first 
is  that  the  rates  here  are  infinitely  lower 
than  they  are  in  England,  Germany,  or 
France.  The  second  is  that  the  proposed 
advance  will  not  increase  the  real  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  the  products  on  which 
freight  rates  are  raised.  For  instance,  says 
the  railroad  man,  the  increase  in  the  rate 
on  shoes  will  not  add  more  than  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pair  to  the  cost  of  the  shoes  to 
the  retailer.  If  he  should  raise  the  price 
of  those  shoes  one  cent  a  pair,  he  would 
make  three  cents  extra  profit  for  every 
one  cent  of  extra  freight.  Therefore,  of 
course,  all  this  agitation  is  nonsense. 

These  two  items  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
railroad  arguments.  The  public  has  heard 
the  first  a  great  many  times.  It  does  not 
believe  it.  No  railroad  man  has  as  yet 
proved  that  for  "similar  service"  the  charge 
here  is  less  than  the  charge  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  On  examination, 
most  of  the  railroad  men  who  have  given 
currency  to  this  comparison  are  found  to 
have  adopted  it  without  much  examination. 
They  take  the  old  familiar  "per  ton  per 
mile"  fallacy  and  swallow  it  whole. 

For  instance,  one  railroad  president  has 
been  quoted  recently  as  stating  that  the 
rates  on  English  railroads  are  "more  than 
twice  the  rates  on  American  railroads." 
This  he  told  the  public  as  a  reason  for 
advancing  railroad-rates.  He  probably 
had   in  his  mind   the  figure  2.10  cents  as 
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the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  English  rail- 
roads and  .  765  cent  as  the  average  rate  on 
American  railroads. 

Let  us  see  how  nearly  he  was  right. 
According  to  Mr.  Slason  Thompson,  a 
railroad  publicist  of  excellent  reputation 
and  skill,  the  average  distance  the  English 
railroads  hauled  freight  was  24.86  miles 
—  let  us  say  25  miles.  The  average  dis- 
tance on  the  American  roads  was  140  miles, 
roughly. 

What  is  called  "fifth-class  freight"  in- 
cludes many  of  the  commodities  that  make 
up  the  bulk  of  railroad  traffic,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  criterion.  Now,  according  to 
the  table,  fifth-class  freight  on  .\merican 
roads  in  the  Central  Freight  Association 
takes  a  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  4.40  cents  for 
a  haul  of  25  miles,  and  a  rate  of  1.45  cents 
for  a  haul  of  140  miles.  Quite  ob\iously, 
the  railroad  president  who  made  a  com- 
parison ignoring  the  distance  the  freight 
of  the  two  countries  was  hauled,  was  either 
talking  about  things  he  did  not  know  or 
was  trying  to  fool  somebody.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  "similar 
service,"  even  in  the  single  matter  of  dis- 
tance hauled,  there  is  no  such  discrepancy 
in  favor  of  the  American  shipper  as  is 
alleged. 

A  real  study  of  the  German  rates,  also, 
reveals  the  fact  that  for  "similar  service" 
the  American  charge  is  a  full  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  German.  This  makes  al- 
lowances for  distance,  express  service,  and 
all  other  items  of  the  service. 

Again,  let  us  look  for  an  instant  at  the 
argument  illustrated  in  the  case  of  shoes. 
It  looks  sound  on  its  surface.  Examination 
reveals  the  fact  that  a  few  more  or  less 
important  items  are  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  actual  rate  of  increase  in  freight  on 
one  pair  of  shoes  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  may  be  one-quarter  of  a 
cent.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is. 
But  shoes  are  not  the  only  commodity 
upon  which  the  railroads  desire  to  advance 
rates.  They  contemj)late  a  general  ad\ance. 
Now  consider  that  pair  of  shoes. 

Originally  it  grew  on  a  steer.  The  freight 
on  that  steer  is  to  be  increased.  When  he 
is  killed,  the  freight  on  his  hide  will  be 
increased.  When  it  is  tanned,  the  freight 
on    the    leather    will    be    increased.     The 


freight  on  the  clothes,  the  food,  and  the 
household  articles  of  every  man  who 
handles  the  steer,  the  hide,  or  the  leather 
will  be  increased.  The  machinery  that  will 
make  the  shoes,  the  boxes  in  which  they 
are  packed,  the  thread  with  which  they 
are  sewed,  the  chemicals  with  which 
they  are  treated,  the  walls  within  which 
they  become  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  covmter 
over  which  they  are  sold,  the  showcase 
in  which  they  are  displayed  —  all  these 
and  many  other  items  that  enter  into  their 
manufacture,  transportation,  and  sale  will 
have  paid  higher  rates  of  freight  —  will 
have  cost  more. 

Of  course  a  little  fallacy  like  this  may 
be  expected  to  pass  unnoticed  when  a  rail- 
road president  talks  to  the  public. 

Here  we  may  put  a  finger  on  one  of  the 
main  diflficulties  with  which  the  railroads 
are  face  to  face.  Railroad  managers  as  a 
class,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  have 
reckoned  that  the  public  knows  very  little. 
It  is  time  they  learned  differently.  The 
main  reason  for  the  public  distrust  of  rail- 
road utterances  is  that  the  same  kind  of 
ignorance  or  casuistry  that  distinguishes 
these  two  arguments  is  a  common  charac- 
teristic of  railroad  arguments. 

Nowadays,  when  any  railroad  agitation 
springs  up  in  any  city,  it  is  not  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  of  an  agitation  to  which  the 
railroad  men  became  accustomed.  It  is 
not  led  by  long-haired  orators,  or  dema- 
gogues of  any  sort.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  some  commercial  club  or  merchants' 
association  or  something  like  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Each  of  these  clubs  almost 
always  has  an  officer  who  thinks  he  knows 
the  railroad  business  quite  a  bit  better  than 
the  managers  of  the  roads  that  ser\'e  his 
town.  He  does  know  the  truth  about  local 
rates  and  service  better  than  the  aforesaid 
managers.  He  talks  a  good  deal,  and  he 
writes  more.  He  is  known  and  trusted 
by  every  newspaper  in  town.  If  the  town 
is  big  enough  to  be  important  in  the  county, 
he  reaches  every  newspaper  in  the  county. 
What  he  says  goes  for  the  truth.  What  the 
railroad  says  is  immediately  stamped  as  a  lie, 
unless  it  corresponds  with  what  he  says. 

In  the  West,  such  men  as  these  reach 
far  beyond  their  own  communities.  Prac- 
tically they  are  the  purveyors  of  railroad 
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views  for  whole  states  at  a  time.  They 
are  paid  to  study  traflk  i)roblems,  and  most 
of  them  do  it  honestly.  Of  course,  their 
views  are  local;  and  a  lo  per  cent,  gain  in 
the  volume  of  business  for  their  own  towns 
looks  bigger  than  a  lo  ])er  cent,  loss  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

These  men  constitute  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  railroads  are  frightened. 
They  have  come  to  realize,  cjuite  suddenly, 
that  the  public  has  its  rallying  points.  When 
a  dozen  individual  shippers  get  together  and 
persuade  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
become  a  litigant  against  the  railroad,  the 
railroad  "sits  up  and  takes  notice." 

The  diiTiculty  of  trying  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  big  dispute 
between  railroads  and  the  public  is  clear 
enough  from  the  facts  so  far  adduced. 
That  there  is  room  for  adjustment  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt.  That 
the  railroads  must  sooner  or  later  increase 
rates  on  many  commodities  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  They  have  balanced  the 
increased  cost  of  material  and  men,  so  far, 
by  using  larger  cars,  better  engines,  more 
perfect  grades  —  calling  on  capital  to  sup- 
ply the  money  in  most  instances.  In  this 
direction  they  cannot  go  farther.  The 
limit  of  train-load  is  within  sight.  It  has 
risen  from  196  tons  to  370  tons  within  the 


})eriod  used  for  comparison.  The  limit 
of  engine-power  is  i)robably  reached  in 
the  articulated  engines  now  in  use  on  some 
lines.  The  limit  of  grade-reduction  in  the 
West  was  probably  reached  under  Mr. 
Harriman's  driving;  and  in  the  East,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  among  the  trunk-lines 
and  on  the  Tidewater  in  the  soft-coal  field. 

And  —  most  potent  of  all  —  capital  is 
near  its  limit  of  confidence  also.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  on  all  railroad  debts 
in  1908  was  3.88  per  cent.  On  the  new 
caj)ital  of  this  year  it  will  be  more  than  5 
per  cent.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  strange 
confidence  of  the  French  and  the  English 
in  the  ultimate  future  of  this  country's 
commerce,  there  would  have  been  a  famine 
in  1 910  among  those  who  call  upon  the 
world  of  capital  for  funds  to  build  or  to 
improve  or  to  equip  the  railroads  of  America. 

It  is  time  to  strike  out  a  new  policy.  It 
is  full  time  that  the  railroads  dropped 
casuistry,  quibbling,  legal  subterfuge,  and 
empty  phrases  and  began  to  talk  to  the 
people  straight,  and  in  language  they  can 
understand.  And  it  is  time,  too,  that  this 
most  important  of  all  our  public  ques- 
tions— not  excepting  the  tariff  —  be  taken 
up  by  the  public  as  a  national  question, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  local  politics,  private 
profit,  and  narrow  self-interest. 


ARE  THE  COLLEGES   DOING 
THEIR  JOB? 

EXiVMPLES  OF  GOOD  TEACHING  AND  OF  B-\D  AT  HARVARD  ANT)  AT 
PRINCETON  — ABOUT  THE   CHOOSING  OF  PROFESSORS 
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THE  first  and  fundamental  task  of  any 
college  is  to  teach  —  to  teach  so 
well  that  the  students  shall  take 
their  work  seriously  and  that  scholarship 
shall  be  held  in  high  regard.  Now  scholar- 
ship  is  not,  as  a  rule,  held  in  high  esteem 


among    undergraduates,  at    least  of  many 
of  the  larger  Eastern  colleges. 

To  be  specific,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  few 
years  ago,  at  both  Han-ard  and  Princeton, 
public  opinion  among  undergraduates  as 
a  body  did  not  rate  scholarship  as  the  most 
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desirable  thing.  There  were  students  who 
did  so  rate  it,  but  they  were  in  a  minority. 

For  such  a  state  of  opinion  the  students 
were,  of  course,  themselves  to  blame.  That 
is  obvious.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  stor)'. 
For  the  public  opinion  and  the  intellectual 
attitude  and  habits  of  any  group  of  students 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  traceable  to  the 
spirit  and  habits  of  the  teaching  faculty. 
The  ultimate  question  is:  Is  the  teaching 
good?  Is  it  interesting?  Is  it  effective? 
And  are  the  members  of  the  faculty  chosen 
and  kept  because  they  are  good  and  effective 
teachers  or  for  some  other  reason  — 
because,  for  instance,  they  are  distinguished 
scholars  or  the  authors  of  learned  books  ? 

I  made  a  visit  to  Harvard  to  recall  pre- 
vious experiences  and  to  get  a  fresh  view  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  in  some  of 
the  classes,  and  I  went  to  Princeton  to  find 
out  what  I  could  of  the  tutorial  system. 
President  Lowell  of  Har\ard  and  President 
Wilson  of  Princeton  ha\"e  plans  to  raise  col- 
lege-work to  the  place  of  first  importance 
among  the  undergraduates  and  to  establish 
good  scholarships  as  their  chief  aim.  I 
went  to  see  them  both.  I  talked  with  pro- 
fessors and  students  at  both  colleges  to  see 
what  these  plans  are  meant  to  accomplish 
and  what  they  have  accomplished  so  far. 
If  Harvard  or  Princeton  should  develop 
a  faculty  in  which  every  man  is  a  real  teacher 
or  should  develop  a  system  under  which  all 
the  faculty  are  obliged  to  teach  effectively,  it 
would  be  a  national,  not  a  local  achievement. 

Some  teachers  introduce  their  subjects 
with  a  generous  enthusiasm  that  at  least 
convinces  the  boy  that  they  belie^•e  in  them. 
Others  make  the  introduction  so  casual  that 
the  undergraduate  feels  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  does  not  pursue 
them.  Still  others,  of  a  niggardly  nature, 
monopolize  the  subjects  themselves,  acquire 
knowledge  without  end,  but  allow  ver}'  little 
to  escape  for  the  benefit  of  their  classes. 

The  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  endow- 
ments, libraries,  laboratories,  and  lecture- 
rooms  are  productive  only  if  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  use  them  well.  If  the 
teachers  are  ineffective,  the  money  is  wasted. 
The  power  of  the  college  "plant"  is  applied 
through  the  teachers.  If  they  are  efficient, 
even  a  little  learning  will  go  a  long  way. 
The  main  question  is  not  so  much  what  is 


taught,  nor  by  what  method  it  is  taught, 
but  whether  or  not  the  teaching  strikes  home, 
whether  or  not  the  men  in  the  faculties 
are  really  teachers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  a  rule  a  teacher 
gets  a  position  on  a  college  faculty  not 
because  he  can  teach,  but  by  demonstrating 
that  he  has  been  taught.  As  often  as  not 
he  wins  promotion,  not  by  success  in  teach- 
ing, but  by  evidence  of  additional  learning. 
Many  such  men  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
their  lives  untrammeled  by  any  tests  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  work.  The  public  which 
patronizes  the  college  knows  nothing  about 
the  quality  of  their  teaching-work;  for  they 
stand  before  the  public  only  as  men  of 
learning.  At  the  same  time  they  may  be  liter- 
ally discouraging  the  boys'  intellectual  life. 

As  Professor  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  says: 

"While  no  doubt  it  is  weU  for  a  teacher  to  be 
a  fair  scholar  (I  have  known  several  such), 
that  is  not  the  main  thing.  What  constitutes 
the  teacher  is  the  passion  to  make  scholars;  and 
again  and  again  it  happens  that  the  great  scholar 
has  no  such  passion  whatever." 

Here  are  definite  examples  of  this  dif- 
ference at  Harvard: 

Assistant  Professor  Charles  T.  Copeland 
is  a  teacher.  In  one  of  his  classes  he  has 
about  thirty  undergraduates.  Their  attend- 
ance is  compulsor}',  their  attention  volun- 
tary. They  have  come  to  know  that  what 
he  says  will  be  pertinent  and  interesting; 
that  it  will  be  new  to  them;  and  that  they  can- 
not find  it  just  as  well  in  a  book  after  class. 
The  same  lectures  which  he  delivers  to  the 
boys  in  college  in^•ariably  draw  full  audi- 
ences when  he  delivers  them  in  Boston. 
Not  ever)'  professor  could  hold  a  public 
audience  with  his  college  lectures.  Some 
cannot  interest  such  an  audience  with  any 
lecture  they  can  prepare. 

The  main  work  in  this  course  of  Mr. 
Copeland's  is  the  writing  of  themes.  These 
themes  are  not  perfunctory'  efforts  that 
serve  only  as  a  kind  of  attendance-mark.  ^^B 
The  boys  write  the  best  they  can,  both  be-  ^B 
cause  they  are  interested  and  for  another 
reason.  I  was  talking  to  one  about  the  long 
time  that  he  was  spending  on  a  theme  for 
this  course. 

"You  would,  too,"  was  his  reply,  "if  you 
had  to  read  it  aloud  to  him." 

The  boys  go  to  Mr.   Copeland's  room 
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and  read  their  work  for  his  criticism.  This 
is  teaching  at  close  range,  and  it  is  most 
cfTective.  Of  course  it  is  hard  work  and 
it  takes  time,  but  Mr.  Copeland  enjoys  it. 
He  takes  a  pride  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Copeland  is  not  a  great  scholar  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  made  permanent  the 
record  of  his  scholarship  in  a  long  list  of 
learned  works  bearing  his  name.  He  is 
primarily  a  teacher  —  an  inspirer,  not  a 
collector  of  learning.  His  works  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land  —  friends,  former 
pupils  who  gather  by  the  score  to  greet 
him  whenever  he  gets  away  from  Cambridge. 

To  another  class,  presided  over  by  a  man 
who  has  the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar, 
these  same  boys  are  forehanded  enough  to 
take  a  collapsible  paper  checkerboard  to 
while  away  the  time.  The  scholar  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  interested  in  what  he  is 
saying.  It  is  quite  natural,  too,  because  he 
has  said  these  same  things,  in  the  same  way, 
on  the  same  day  in  the  year  for  many  years. 
The  class  displays  about  the  same  enthu- 
siasm that  he  displays.  They  suspect  that 
he  looks  upon  the  lectures  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  certainly  they  so  regard  them. 
Most  of  them  attend  only  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  with  the  college  office.  When  the 
days  of  reckoning  come  they  "cram"  up  on 
printed  notes  sold  by  private  tutors  at  $5 
a  set,  or  throw  themselves  unreservedly  into 
the  hands  of  the  private  tutors  at  $2.50  an 
hour,  to  be  pumped  full  of  the  information 
which  they  had  successfully  escaped  at  the 
hands  of  the  scholar  who  is  paid  by  the 
college  to  teach  them.  The  undergraduate 
has  eluded  one  bad  variety  of  teaching  to  fall 
a  victim  to  another.  The  scholar  does  little 
work  at  teaching  and  he  inspires  his  class  to 
do  none.  The  tutor  does  all  the  work  pos- 
sible and  gets  the  necessary  facts  into  the 
undergraduates'  heads  for  a  day  or  two,  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  them. 
That  is  worth  S2.50  or  S3  an  hour.  Neither 
the  scholar  nor  the  tutor  provokes  any  desire 
for  learning  on  the  part  of  the  students.  In 
one  case  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  student 
works,  and  nothing  is  accomplished.  In 
the  other  case  the  teacher  does  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  the  student  a  very  little.  The 
results  of  this  combination  are  rather 
meagre,  and  wholly  temporary. 

As  a  fact-peddler  there  is  no  doubt  that 


the  tutor  is  without  a  peer,  but  in  the  true- 
sense  of  the  word  he  is  not  a  teacher.  An 
undergraduate  verse  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
"Widow"  Nolen,  the  most  famous  of  the 
[)rivate  tutors  in  Cambridge: 
"A  man  of  wealth  immense 

Yet  lacking  all  pretense 

He    makes   the    Cyclopaxlia   resemble   thirty 
cents. 

He  can  give  the  whole  of  Mill 

In  one  concentrated  pill, 

Or  discourse  at  moment's  notice  on  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will; 

He  will  translate  Voltaire 

With  the  greatest  savoir  faire, 

And  will  read  Indo-Iranian  and  never    turn 
a  hair. 

Dead  or  dreaming,  drunk  or  sleeping, 

Nolen  puts  you  through, 

But  gratitude  takes  early  wing  when  Nolen's 
bill  is  due." 

Again,  a  scholarly  member  of  the  faculty, 
whose  subject  is  economics,  wrote  a  book 
which  covers  the  work  of  one  of  his  courses. 
Then  he  ceased  his  labors  as  far  as  that 
course  was  concerned.  He  repeats  in  the 
lectures  just  what  he  had  said  in  his  book. 
Several  years  ago  one  undergraduate  ceased 
to  attend  because  he  found  that  another 
student  was  sitting  in  his  seat.  But  before 
the  examination  he  purchased  the  instruc- 
tor's book  and  learned  it  thoroughly.  To 
fix  it  in  his  mind  he  tutored  two  other  men. 
This  took  four  days.  He  passed  so  good 
an  examination  that  he  received  an  "A"  in 
the  course.  He  had  learned  a  book  full  of 
facts,  but  he  had  never  thought  at  all. 

In  contrast  to  this,  there  is  a  course  in  the 
history  of  colonization,  given  by  Professor 
A.  C.  Coohdge.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give 
the  class  a  body  of  facts.  He  himself  lec- 
tures only  occasionally.  The  students  do 
the  rest  of  the  talking.  Sometimes  travel- 
ers or  foreign  officials  talk  for  an  hour, 
explaining  conditions  which  they  know  at 
first  hand.  Nearly  all  the  students  who  take 
this  course  acquire  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  subjects  which  it  covers. 

I  happened  to  be  at  dinner  with  four  men 
who  had  studied  the  colonization  of  Africa 
in  this  course  four  years  ago.  They  were 
discussing  African  conditions  with  a  man 
who  had  spent  ten  years  or  more  in  the 
British  service  there.  He  was  able  to  talk 
freely,  without  much  explanation,  for  they 
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knew  something  of  the  problems,  the  country, 
its  geography,  and  enough  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Enghsh  methods  of  administra- 
tion to  make  explanations  unnecessar}-. 
They  had  a  keen  interest,  bom  of  under- 
standing and  stimulated  by  the  teaching 
they  had  received  four  or  five  years  before. 
This  would  be  a  hard  test  to  apply  to  most 
college  courses. 

Professor  Coolidge  is  what  might  be  called 
an  active  scholar.  He  not  only  keeps  up 
with  his  subject  by  reading,  but  by  travel 
as  well.  His  knowledge  is  a  growing,  chang- 
ing knowledge  in  which  there  is  no  dn,-  rot. 
There  are  many  other  real  teachers  in  Har- 
vard; and  there  are  also  others  who  are 
''dummy  directors,"  lending  their  names 
and  reputations  to  classes  that  never  get 
taught. 

Not  long  ago  an  undergraduate  was  sum- 
moned to  the  college  office  to  answer  for 
his  many  absences.  He  had  "cut"  indis- 
criminately except  one  course.  He  was 
asked  why  he  made  this  exception. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  think  of  cutting  that." 
he  said,  "I  want  to  hear  him." 

The  "him"  was  Dr.  Prothero,  the  Eng- 
lish historian  who  lectured  for  a  winter  at 
Harvard,  and  who  lectured  so  well  that  boys 
who  listen  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  as 
a  business  spontaneously  applauded  him. 
He,  on  his  part,  returned  their  interest.  He 
gave  the  college  authorities  a  list  of  students 
in  his  classes,  asking  for  information  that 
would  help  him  to  get  into  closer  and  more 
individual  touch  wuth  them.  Dr.  Prothero 
has  an  international  reputation  as  a  scholar. 
He  is  also  a  real  teacher.  The  point  is  that 
because  a  man  studied  long  enough  to  get  a 
Ph.D.,  or  to  write  a  book,  or  to  dig  up 
Greek  roots,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  can  teach,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  and  many  a  man  does  these  things 
because  he  knows  that  they  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  securing  a  teaching  position  for 
him. 

The  assumption  that  a  good  scholar  is 
necessarily  a  good  teacher  is  just  as  detri- 
mental to  thorough  scholarship  as  it  is  to 
good  teaching.  To  burden  a  man  who  has 
a  passion  for  learning  with  the  care  of  half  a 
dozen  classes  of  boys  is  the  poorest  method 
of  encouraging  his  researches.  In  the  medi- 
cal profession  they  have  a  better  system. 


Up  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island  is 
a  liberally-endowed  institution  for  medical 
scholars.  They  are  searching  for  new  cures, 
for  more  knowledge.  They  ceaselessly 
carr\'  on  investigations.  They  do  not  prac- 
tise medicine,  nor  do  they  teach.  Yet  when 
they  make  a  great  discover}-  every  good 
practitioner  must  understand  it.  In  the 
English  universities  there  are  fellowships 
for  scholars  who  are  required  to  learn,  but 
not  to  teach.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  is  made. 

Similarly  here,  in  histor}',  art,  Greek,  or 
in  any  of  the  other  subjects  taught  in  our 
colleges,  it  is  necessary-  that  there  be  men 
doing  research  work  and  investigating,  but 
their  work  should  not  be  confounded  with 
teaching,  nor  its  importance  magnified  at  the 
expense  of  teaching.  A  eulogist  of  the  late 
Dean  Ames  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  said: 
"He  never  took  time  from  teaching  to  do 
serious  work,"  meaning  by  "serious  work" 
the  writing  of  a  book.  Yet  the  same  writer 
told  that  he  had  taught  8.000  men  to  think. 
Dean  Ames  was  a  man  who  knew  that 
teaching  8,000  men  to  think  was  a  more 
serious  and  important  work  than  writing 
a  book  —  unless  the  book  could  ha^  c 
accomplished  the  same  end.  Perhaps  a 
book  by  Dean  Ames  might  have  done  this. 
Most  college  professors'  books  do  not. 

Dean  Ames's  methods  and  the  results  ht 
obtained  are  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Dooley's 
witty  sally  that  "you  can  lead  a  man  to  col- 
lege, but  you  can't  make  him  think."  Dean 
Ames  never  laid  down  the  law  to  his  classes. 
Ever}'  man  looked  up  endless  cases,  judged 
for  himself  what  was  relevant  and  what  was 
not.  and  then  defended  his  conclusions 
against  his  classmates  and  the  teacher.  If 
the  teacher  advanced  a  line  of  argument, 
he,  too,  had  to  defend  it,  not  by  the  author- 
ity of  his  position,  but  by  the  strength  of  his 
reasoning.  If  this  was  upset,  as  it  sometimes 
was,  he  was  the  first  to  admit  it.  It  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  methods  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  economics  who  gave  his  book  to  his 
pupils  as  a  kind  of  creed.     In  effect  he  said : 

"Here  are  the  facts,  and  the  opinions  to 
be  deduced  from  them.  Memorize  them 
and  you  shall  be  saved."  That  ended  the 
matter.  The  subject  was  closed.  There 
could  be  no  further  interest  in  it.  There 
was  no  further  room  for  thought. 
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It  was  from  such  leaching  that  the  young 
man  had  cmergetl  who  asked  one  of  Dean 
Ames's  associates  what  the  law  on  a  certain 
subject  was.  "  What  is  the  [)ricc  of  ai)ples  ?  " 
was  the  rejoinder.  "They  are  worth  2] 
cents  apiece  in  Boston,  half  a  cent  a])iecc 
in  western  New  York,  and  they  are  not 
worth  picking  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
depends."  The  young  man  ceased  to  look 
for  "  canned  facts  and  opinions,"  and  learned 
to  seek  live  ones.     He  began  to  think. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  men 
in  the  law  school  than  it  is  to  teach  under- 
graduates, for  the  law-school  men  are  older 
and  more  in  earnest.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  history,  economics,  fine  arts, 
music,  and  the  hundred  other  subjects  taught 
in  the  colleges  are  just  as  alive  as  the  law, 
and  should  be  taught  as  living  subjects  and 
not  forced  on  the  boy's  memory  by  the 
dead  weight  of  authority. 

Professor  Ford,  who  teaches  politics  at 
Princeton,  has  adopted  such  a  system,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  e^■olved  it  sheds 
much  light  upon  the  problem.  At  one  time 
he  was  lecturing  to  a  class  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  which  there  were  two 
young  women  who  paid  strict  attention, 
took  voluminous  notes,  and  upon  examina- 
tion answered  every  question  with  deadly 
accuracy. 

"Those  young  women  worried  me,"  said 
Professor  Ford.  "They  remembered  e\-ery- 
thing  I  said,  and  in  their  answers  I  could 
almost  recognize  my  own  phraseology. 
Yet  I  could  see  no  signs  of  either  of  them 
having  done  any  thinking  upon  the  subject. 
They  preserved  the  little  packages  of  infor- 
mation which  I  doled  out  to  them.  When 
I  asked  on  examination  for  what  they  knew, 
I  got  these  little  packages  back  intact.  The 
seal  was  not  even  broken.  They  had  memo- 
rized a  great  deal  and  learned  nothing." 

"When  I  came  here  (to  Princeton)  I  deter- 
mined to  make  it  hard  for  the  pack-horse 
kind  of  scholar  who  will  accept  any  sort 
of  a  load  of  facts  and  carry  it  docilely  along 
without  any  question  of  why  or  wherefore." 

Professor  Ford  was  told  that  "printed 
notes"  were  common  in  the  big  course  on 
politics  which  he  was  to  have.  His  reply 
to  this  was  an  announcement  to  the  boys  that 
he  would  supply  them  with  a  syllabus  him- 
self at  the  cost  of  printing,  which  would  be 


about  ten  cents  a  copy,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay  five 
or  six  dollars  for  printed  notes.  The  next 
announcement  was  even  more  radical  — 
that  it  made  no  dilTerence  to  him  whether 
his  students  took  notes  or  not,  because  in  his 
lectures  he  did  not  intend  to  supi)ly  the  facts, 
but  only  to  help  them  in  the  understanding 
of  the  facts.  ^Many  a  teacher  has  tried  this 
purely  illuminating  method  of  lecturing 
before,  and  had  it  fail  because  there  was 
nothing  in  a  student's  mind  to  illumine. 

Professor  Ford  happily  fell  uj)on  more 
favorable  conditions.  Once  a  week  the 
students,  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  spent 
an  hour  with  him  or  with  an  assistant,  in- 
formally discussing  the  prescribed  reading. 
In  such  meetings,  where  a  boy  cannot  hope 
to  hide  his  ignorance  in  the  numbers  of  the 
class,  the  teachers  can  find  out  who  is  and 
who  is  not  doing  work.  And  beyond  mere- 
ly finding  out  at  stated  periods  whether  or 
not  the  boys  have  studied,  these  conferences 
give  an  opportunity  for  first-hand  teaching. 

Professor  Ford's  examination  also  is  novel. 
Half  of  it  is  the  regulation  categorical  list 
of  questions,  a  test  of  whether  or  not  a  boy 
has  enough  material  on  which  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  pack-horse  scholar  shines 
in  this  test. 

The  other  half  of  the  examination  is  a 
thesis.  The  subjects  are  given  out,  and  the 
boys  are  told  to  go  off  wherever  they  please 
and  write  them.  They  are  allowed  to  con- 
sult any  book  they  wish,  talk  to  anybody, 
in  short  to  get  any  help  they  choose  in  any 
way  they  choose.  This  may  sound  as  if  it 
were  the  usual  thesis  that  is  common  in 
many  courses  in  many  colleges.  It  has  one 
fundamental  difference.  The  subject  as- 
signed makes  it  impossible  to  write  the 
thesis  by  paraphrasing  excerpts  from  books. 
For  example,  a  boy  can  write  a  good  thesis 
on  "The  Government  of  Switzerland"  from 
Professor  Lowell's  "The  Governments  of 
Continental  Europe,"  without  spending  any 
thought  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  at  all. 
There  is  no  such  short-cut  in  answering 
such  a  question  as  this: 

"In  all  English-speaking  commonwealths 
(except  the  United  States),  as  also  in  Switzer- 
land, the  executive  department  prepares  public 
business  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  United  States  the  legislature   prepares 
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business  by  a  system  of  standing  committees. 
Discuss  the  consequences  of  this  difference, 
particularly  as  regards  opportunities  afforded 
to  public  opinion  to  secure  the  presentation 
of  issues  that  can  be  passed  upon  and  decided  at 
elections." 

Such  a  question  gives  a  creative,  vigor- 
ous-minded boy  the  ad\'antage  to  which  he 
is  entitled  over  the  docile  and  receptive  col- 
lector of  facts.  Wherever  those  who  are 
recognized  among  their  fellows  as  the  more 
capable  men  excel  in  scholarship,  there 
scholarship  is  held  in  high  repute.  Wherever 
the  "weak  sister"  with  long  memory  can 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  class,  scholarship  is 
held  in  but  scant  respect. 

By  a  large  proportion  of  the  undergrad- 
uates in  this  country,  certainly  in  the  Eastern 
colleges,  learning  is  not  held  to  be  the  thing 
best  worth  striving  for;  and  because  it 
is  not,  other  gods  are  set  up  and  worshiped 
in  its  temple. 

At  the  time  that  Professor  Brackett  started 
the  electrical  school  at  Princeton,  the  foot- 
ball craze  was  at  its  height.  The  college 
may  have  been  an  institution  of  learning, 
but  certainly  it  was  not  an  institution  of 
teaching.  There  was  a  thick  wall  of  indif- 
ference between  the  faculty  and  the  under- 
graduates. But  Professor  Brackett  was  in 
deadly  earnest  about  teaching  electricity. 
He  ruthlessly  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  and 
laid  violent  hands  upon  his  class.  He  told 
them  that  they  could  not  play  football  or 
do  anything  else  so  engrossing  as  to  make 
them  neglect  the  business  in  hand,  and  if 
they  did  he  would  put  them  out  of  the 
course.  He  held  the  fifteen  men  in  the 
course,  and  really  taught  them.  His 
methods  were  heroic,  perhaps  over-rigorous, 
perhaps  unwise;  but  he  was  going  to  teach, 
no  matter  what  got  in  his  way  —  even  such 
great  things  as  undergraduate  prejudice  and 
college  tradition.  If  the  class  had  been 
150  instead  of  15,  it  would  have  been 
harder.  But  the  same  spirit  can  meet  even 
this  problem.  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner,  in 
"The  American  College,"  tells  of  a  pro- 
fessor who  considered  it  his  duty  not  only  to 
give  courses,  but  to  teach: 

"His  predecessor  in  the  chair  had  lectured; 
unofficial  quiz-masters  did  the  rest  at  ten  dollars 
per  head.  The  new  appointee  declared  war 
on  the  system;  he  frankly  stated  that  he  would 


put  the  knife  into  every  examination  paper  that 
smacked  of  eleventh-hour  cram.  He  proposed 
to  do  his  own  quizzing;  twice  weekly  he  would 
meet  any  students  who  cared  to  come  for  the 
purpose.  The  consternation  of  the  first 
moments  gave  way  to  concurrent  and  energetic 
preparation.  In  time  practically  every  member 
of  the  class  took  part  in  the  optional  quiz.  A 
genuine  outburst  of  energy  and  productivity 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  previous  sterility 
of  the  department." 

W' hen  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  became  pres- 
ident of  Princeton,  he  decided  to  wage  war 
on  a  large  scale  on  the  system  of  long-dis- 
tance transmission  of  learning.  Every  lec- 
turer was  to  meet  a  certain  number  of  the 
men  in  his  course,  in  groups  of  four  or  five, 
at  least  once  a  week.  The  other  students 
who  were  not  in  the  lecturers'  sections 
met  preceptors  who  had  charge  of  them  in 
three  out  of  their  five  courses.  Every  boy 
went  three  times  a  week  to  an  informal  con- 
ference with  his  preceptor  —  his  particular 
teacher  —  and  twice  a  week  to  conferences 
with  lecturers. 

At  first  there  was  some  opposition  to  this 
scheme  by  the  lecturers,  but  it  has  died  out, 
for  they  find  that  the  conferences  are  as 
helpful  to  them  as  to  the  boys.  The  lec- 
turers can  tell  from  their  conferences  whether 
or  not  the  lectures  or  the  reading  have  taken 
hold  of  their  classes.  President  Wilson  told 
me  of  his  own  course  in  jurisprudence  that, 
when  he  first  began  to  lecture,  seventeen 
years  ago,  he  talked  on  the  assumption  that 
the  boys  had  done  enough  of  the  reading  he 
assigned  to  understand  the  A  B  C  of  the 
subject.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  an  unwarranted  assumption. 
He  was  obliged  to  explain  every  new  point, 
even  every  term.  This  laborious  process 
did  not  leave  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the 
more  significant  and  broader  aspects  of  the 
subject.  Now  he  is  again  lecturing  on  the 
assumption  with  which  he  began.  But 
now  it  is  founded  on  fact  —  at  least  some- 
what on  fact.  These  informal  conferences 
—  the  preceptorial  system  —  constitute  his 
first  attack  upon  the  old  condition.  He 
allows  the  corporals  of  the  teaching  army  to 
handle  a  few  men  at  a  time,  and  if  they  are 
good  corporals  they  can  do  this  as  well  as 
the  generals,  and  the  generals  are  given 
much  more  intelligent  troops  to  lead  in  the 
larger  intellectual  manceuvres. 
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Ihe  i)rccci)lc)rial  conferences  have  noth- 
int^  of  the  classroom  stillness  about  them. 
The  boys  sit  around  comfortably.  They 
can  smoke  if  they  wish.  The  discussion 
is  without  restraint.  They  talk  about 
economics,  if  it  be  an  economics  course  con- 
ference, as  people  do  elsewhere  who  are 
interested  in  economics.  If  the  preceptor 
dominates  the  discussion,  it  is  because  of 
his  ability,  not  because  of  his  jjosition.  Ques- 
tions which  no  boy  would  ask  in  the  for- 
mality of  a  classroom  are  brought  forward 
and  cleared  up.  The  men  are  unembar- 
rassed, at  ease,  and  comfortable.  They  are 
not  even  required  to  attend,  but  they  do 
so,  because  without  the  preceptor's  a[)proval 
they  cannot  take  the  examinations  for  the 
course.  Some  of  the  preceptors  have  estab- 
lished such  relations  with  their  men  that 
when  one  is  absent  he  will  explain  later  his 
non-appearance  as  if  he  had  missed  a  dinner 
engagement.  There  is  no  longer  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  faculty  and  the  undergraduates. 
The  preceptors  in  particular  know  their 
men,  and  know  them  well,  for  they  meet 
the  same  men  three  times  a  week.  Some 
of  the  preceptors  have  been  elected  hon- 
orary members  of  the  undergraduate 
clubs,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  preceptors  and  students  dining 
together. 

Among  the  faculty  at  Princeton  there  is 
now  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
value  of  the  preceptorial  system  —  that  at 
least  it  gives  a  fair  opportunity  for  men 
who  really  wish  to  teach. 

President  Wilson  says  that  from  the 
pleasantest  country-club  in  the  country 
Princeton  has  become  a  place  where  the 
undergraduates  do  a  fair  amount  of  good, 
intelligent  work  —  "but  nothing  to  get 
excited  about,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

Judged  by  what  he  still  hopes  to  accom- 
plish, perhaps  this  is  "nothing  to  get  excited 
about,"  but  it  is  a  great  accomplishment. 
Every  teacher  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Every  student 
has  a  chance  of  being  taught  in  all  his 
courses.  The  change  is  bringing  a  new  point 
of  view  to  the  undergraduates.  At  least 
they  know  who  are  "first-group"  and  w^ho 
are  "second -group"  men.  Undergraduate 
scholarship  is  coming  to  be  held  in  respect. 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  who  also  has 


adoj)ted    the    preceptorial    system,    speaks 
more  enthusiastically  of  its  effects: 

"I  have  called  this  not  a  new  education  but 
a  new  standard  of  education.  No  institution 
is  rich  enough  to  jjut  all  its  teaching  on  this 
individual,  intimate,  vital  basis.  Having  some 
other  things  to  do  besides  teaching,  I  cannot 
afford  to  leach  my  own  class  of  sixty  in  this 
way.  But  I  can  at  least  confess  that  my  teach- 
ing as  a  result  is  not  first-rate.  All  teaching 
that  deals  exclusively  with  men  in  large  groups 
is  second,  third,  or  fourth-rate.  If  it  is  merely 
lectures  from  day  to  day  with  an  occasional 
written  examination,  it  is  fourth-rate  —  '  D  ' 
if  we  apply  the  scale  by  which  we  measure 
students'  work.  If  it  supplements  the  lecture 
by  regular,  frequent,  written  work  in  and  out  of 
the  class,  it  would  rank  as  third-rate,  or  'C. ' 
If,  alternating  with  the  lecture,  or  as  an  essential 
part  of  it,  the  teaching  of  a  class  includes  a  free 
exchange  of  questions  and  answers  from  both 
sides  and  a  genuine  discussion  in  which  all 
thought  of  examination  is  lost  sight  of  by  both 
parties,  it  may  rank  as  second-rate  —  what 
corresponds  to  'B'  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  But  from  now  on  the  highest  mark,  or 
'A',  must  include  as  an  essential  feature  the 
costly  personal  work  where  teacher  meets 
learner,  man  meets  man,  in  groups  so  small 
that  formal  barriers  are  broken  down;  individ- 
uality is  recognized;  and  teacher  and  learner 
touch  each  other  through  their  common  con- 
tact with  the  subject  taught." 

In  that  praise  of  first-hand  teaching  he 
has  suggested  another  idea  —  the  idea  of 
judging  the  work  of  teachers. 

At  practically  every  American  college,  once 
a  man  receives  a  permanent  appointment 
in  the  faculty  there  is  no  way  of  displacing 
him  unless  his  inefficiency  becomes  scan- 
dalous. Once  a  professor,  always  a  pro- 
fessor. Few  resign  —  none  of  the  inefficient, 
for  there  is  nowhere  else  for  them  to  go. 
It  is  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdiim  of  civil-ser- 
vice principles.  The  only  relief  which  the 
students  may  hope  for  is  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing will  pension  these  non-conductors  of 
learning. 

What  proportion  of  the  teaching  in 
American  colleges  comes  in  this  class  is  a 
matter  of  personal  judgment.  Admittedly 
it  is  a  serious  matter,  for  every  graduate 
school  turns  out  Ph.D.'s  in  large  numbers, 
and  feW'  colleges  have  any  method  of  hiring 
teachers  which  makes  it  even  reasonably 
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certain  that  they  can  teach.  A  man  gets  a 
Ph.D.,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  becomes 
an  instructor — say  in  Enghsh.  He  con- 
tinues the  researches  which  earned  him  the 
Ph.D.,  and  discovers  some  hitherto  unknown 
or  forgotten  fact  about  an  Arthurian  legend. 
For  this  achievement  he  is  made  assistant 
professor.  Another  such  achievement  and 
he  is  a  professor  on  the  permanent  hst, 
and  nobody  knows  whether  he  can  teach 
or  not. 

As  one  member  of  the  Princeton  facuhy 
said  to  me : 

"Ph.D.'s  are  as  thick  as  blackberries,  and 
real  teachers  as  scarce  as  they  were  two 
thousand  years  ago." 

Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  scholarship 
passes  current  throughout  the  college  world 
—  among  the  faculties,  not  among  the 
undergraduates  —  while  achievements  in 
teaching  often  go  unrecognized  and  unre- 
warded. 

It  is  easy  to  discuss  Harvard  and  Princeton 
because  both  President  Lowell  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  are  educational  "insurgents" 
with  plans  for  reform  and  a  desire  for  greater 
efficiency.  The  preceptorial  innovation  was 
the  first  step  in  President  Wilson's  plans. 
He  next  meant  to  introduce  what  he  called 
the  quadrangle  system  of  dormitories,  an 
attempt  to  minimize  the  exaggerated  im- 
portance which  the  undergraduates  attach 
to  their  social  clubs.  So  far,  as  some  Prince- 
ton wit  expressed  it,  he  has  failed  in  the 
quad  and  got  only  the  wrangle. 

At  Harvard  a  report  upon  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction  was  made  in 
1904.  The  committee  which  made  it  (under 
the  leadership  of  President  Lowell,  then 
professor  of  the  science  of  government,  and 
Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs)  investigated  the 
workings  of  the  college  as  a  business  sys- 
tematizer  in^•estigates  the  workings  of  a 
factory.  It  found  that  neither  the  faculty 
nor  any  member  of  it  had  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in 
the  college.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  students,  and  the  amount  which  the 
instructors  supposed  was  done  were  widely 
at  variance.  The  instructors  seemed  to 
think  that  each  course  should  require  about 
six  hours  a  week  outside  of  the  three  hours 
spent  in  the  lecture-room.  The  average, 
as  reported  by  the  undergraduates,  was  less 


than  three  and  one-half  hours  a  week. 
More  than  half  of  these  reports  came  from 
highest-rank  men.  The  poorer  workers 
probably  spent  less  than  two  and  a  half 
hours.  As  the  conmiittee  reported,  "The 
average  amount  of  studv  was  discreditably 
sm.alL" 

Weekly  quizzes  were  begun  in  almost 
every  course.  The  office  became  stricter 
about  absences.  The  screws  were  put  on  in 
an  effort  to  force  the  undergraduates  to  work. 
But  the  elective  system  still  offered  the 
una  wakened  and  shiftless  student  one  escape. 
The  large  preliminary  courses  could  not  be 
made  so  exacting  as  the  smaller  courses 
which  followed.  The  lazy,  therefore,  chose 
the  preliminar)'  courses  in  all  kinds  of  unre- 
lated subjects,  from  Indie  philology  to  fine 
arts. 

These  measures  have  resulted  in  more 
work,  but  as  President  Wilson  said  of  the 
work  at  Princeton,  "not  enough  to  get 
excited  about." 

A  second  investigation  made  in  1909 
showed  plainly  enough  the  reason  for  the 
lack  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  in  Harvard 
(and  the  evil  is  as  prevalent  in  other  insti- 
tutions as  in  Harvard,  though  few  have  been 
so  frank  about  admitting  it) .  The  following 
are  the  reasons  given  by  students  for  not 
stri^■ing  for  scholarship  honors  or  a  degree 
with  distinction: 


No.  of 
Students 


47 

35 
33 
28 


UNDERGRADUATE    REASONS   AGAINST 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Reason 

Would  interfere  with  other  pursuits  more 

worth  while         

Would  require  too  much  specializing  .  . 
Did  not  think  it  is  worth  while  .... 
Did  not  think  it  worth  the  effort .... 
Did  not  feel  that  they  had  enough  natural 

ability  to  try 23 

Did  not  know  of  it,  or  on  account  of  not 

being  started  right  in  freshman  year     .     20 
Xo  good  for  business 18 

Arid  a  variety  of  other  reasons  showed 
disbelief  in  the  value  of  scholarship.  Eve: 
a  third  of  the  candidates  for  honors  answered 
"no"  to  the  question:  "Do  you  consider 
rank,  or  a  degree  with  distinction,  or  a  liter- 
ary prize  to  be  a  trustworthv  indication  of 
ability?" 

The  undergraduate  feels  that  the  by-pro- 
ducts of  his  college-life  are  more  important 
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than  the  main  business.  Some  even  con- 
tess  that  they  do  not  work  lest  they  be 
considered  "grinds,"  uninsi)ired  plodders 
in  books,  who  take  eight  hours  to  do  a  four- 
hour  job,  or  succeed  through  their  memory 
alone.  They  feel  that  success  in  athletics  or 
m  the  management  of  the  college  papers, 
a  wide  acquaintance,  or  anything  which 
shows  energy  and  ability,  except  study,  is 
valuable.  Their  trust  in  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance does  not  recognize  this  fact  —  the  larger 
the  number  of  people  that  know  a  man  to 
be  incompetent,  the  worse  off  he  is.  I  once 
heard  a  group  of  graduates  speaking  of  a 
classmate  who  was  looking  for  a  job. 
Some  one  suggested  that  he  should  have  no 
trouble,  for  he  knew  every  one  in  college. 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  was  the  answer. 
"Every  one  knows  him." 

But  whatever  other  goals  he  seeks,  the 
average  undergraduate  puts  not  his  trust 
in  scholarship,  and  the  American  college 
does  not  give  to  the  country  men  who  have 
been  taught  to  train  their  minds. 

"The  important  thing,"  as  Mr.  Abraham 
Flexner  says,  "is  to  realize  that  the  American 
college  is  deficient,  and  unnecessarily  deficient, 
alike   ''n   earnestness   and   pedagogical   inteUi- 


gcnce;  that  in  consequence  our  college  students 
are  (and,  for  the  most  part,  emerge)  flighty, 
superficial,  and  immature,  lacking,  as  a  class, 
concentration,  seriousness,  and  thoroughness." 

The  men  who  have  shown  the  way  out  of 
this  dilemma  arc  the  men  who  teach,  who 
number  their  works  by  men  and  not  by 
books,  men  capable  enough  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  with  enthusiasm  enough  to 
kindle  in  their  students  latent  desires 
for  learning;  and  no  others  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  handling  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult raw-product  in  the  world.  If  work- 
men in  a  steel  mill  did  not  make  the  most 
of  the  material  given  them,  they  would  lose 
their  jobs  —  even  if  they  knew  more  about 
steel  than  Bessemer  and  Carnegie  com- 
bined. A  professor  who  does  not  make  the 
most  of  the  material  given  him  and  does 
not  take  a  joy  in  the  process  ought  to  share 
the  same  fate,  though  he  know  more  than 
an  encyclopaedia  contains. 

The  colleges  are  public-service  corpora- 
tions, and  the  public  —  which  supports  them 
in  one  way  or  other  —  has  a  right  to  the 
best  service  that  can  be  had.  And  it  has 
a  right  also  to  know  whether  the  teaching  be 
good  or  be  perfunctory. 


THE  TARIFF  ON   RUBBER 

HOW    SENATOR    ALDRICH,    ENTRUSTED    WITH    THE    DUTY    OF    MAKING    A    TARIFF 

FOR    THE    NATION,    WROTE    THE    RUBBER    SCHEDULES    BY 

WHICH    HE    AND    HIS   FRIENDS    PROFIT 

BY 

SAMUEL  M.   EVANS 


THE  price  of  rubber  boots  and  over- 
shoes went  up  about  10  per  cent, 
last  May.  It  had  previously  been 
increased  in  several  jumps.  Rubber  boots 
and  shoes  are  now  selling  for  approx- 
imately 45  per  cent,  more  than  they  sold 
for  last  year.  There  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  m  the  price  of  rubber 
goods    of    all    kinds.     Electrical    concerns 


are  confronted  with  higher  prices  for  all 
insulation  material  made  of  rubber,  and 
the  price  of  insulated  cables  and  wire  has 
increased  more  than  20  per  cent,  during 
the  last  four  months.  Automobile  owners 
everywhere  in  America  are  compelled  to  pay 
more  for  their  tires  this  year  than  ever  before. 
In  some  cases  the  prices  have  increased  as 
much  as  30  per  cent,  since  last  year. 
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America  is  the  greatest  consumer  of 
rubber  goods,  especially  automobile  tires. 
This  country  is  also  the  greatest  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  goods.  The  United  States 
uses  more  than  half  the  crude-rubber  pro- 
duction of  the  world.  In  the  calendar  year 
1909  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  rubber 
were  worth  more  than  61  million  dollars 
—  8  millions  in  the  month  of  October 
alone.  Last  year  the  imports  of  manu- 
factured rubber  amounted  to  less  than  2 
million  dollars,  and  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured rubber  amounted  to  nearly  9 
million  dollars.  Akron,  Ohio,  is  the  great 
rubber-manufacturing  centre  of  the  Vv-orld. 
Tires  made  there  can  be  seen  on  automo- 
biles in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Such  is  the  importance  of  rubber  in  this 
country. 

Crude  rubber  is  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  but  there  is  a  tariff  on 
articles  made  of  rubber,  and  it  is  a  high 
tariff.  In  order  to  understand  why  there  is 
this  tariff  on  rubber  goods,  why  our  auto- 
mobile and  bicycle  tires,  overshoes,  boots, 
belting,  etc.,  are  all  so  high-priced,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  something  of  the  control 
of  the  rubber-goods  industr}-  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  Dingley  Law  the  tariff  on 
manufactured  rubber  was  30  per  cent.,  and 
this  protection  was  high  enough,  surely,  to 
give  American  manufacturers  a  profitable 
advantage  over  foreign  manufacturers. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  them  at  that 
time  and  practically  all  were  prosperous. 
Anyway,  between  1880  and  1908  the  capital 
invested  in  the  rubber-goods  business  in 
America  increased  from  6  million  dollars 
to  more  than  100  millions. 

But  these  were  the  times  when  the  price 
of  rubber  was  determined  by  the  weather. 
If  it  rained  hard  in  New  England  or  if  there 
were  severe  weather  in  the  Northwest,  the 
rubber  trade  became  brisk  because  there 
sprang  up  a  brisk  demand  for  rubber  boots 
and  shoes.  A  dry  season  would  depress 
the  rubber  market  and  leave  large  stocks 
of  rubber  overshoes  on  hand  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  Now  more  than  half  of  the 
crude  rubber  that  comes  into  the  United 
States  finds  its  way  into  automobile  tires. 
Of  the  other  half,  not  more  than  50  per 
cent,  is  made  into  boots  and  shoes.     The 


rest  goes  into  belting,  packing,  insulation, 
car  springs,  and  the  other  uses  that  a  com- 
plex civilization  has  found  for  rubber. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  United  * . 
States  is  due  to  the  popularity  of  the  auto-  ■ 
mobile  and  to  the  tariff.  It  was  while  the  " 
weather  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  rubber 
market  that  the  countr}-  ran  into  the  era  of 
consolidation  and  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  was  organized.  The  object  of 
its  promoters  was  to  secure  control  of  the 
rubber  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  America. 
It  was  incorporated  in  ]March,  1892,  and 
at  once  secured  control  of  the  fifteen  leading 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  this  countr}\  This  gave 
it,  at  the  outset,  control  of  one-third  the  out- 
put of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  In  1893 
five  other  factories  were  added,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Tariff,  the  United  States  Com- 
pany bought  out  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Company,  its  biggest  competitor.  This  gave 
it  control  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  out- 
put of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  —  and  the 
tariff  in  a  large  measure  protected  it  from 
foreign  competition. 

In  Januar}-,  1899,  a  50-million-dollar 
corporation,  known  as  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  organized  by 
the  consolidation  of  nearly  all  the  rubber 
companies  in  the  United  States  which  were 
not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes.  The  principal  products  of  the 
factories  taken  in  were  rubber  tires  of  all 
kinds,  belting,  packing,  rubber  hose,  hard- 
rubber  goods,  and  druggists'  sundries. 

A  75-MILLION-DOLLAR  TRUST 

The  next  step  was  the  merging  of  these  two 
companies.  The  Rubber  Goods  ]\Ianufactur- 
ing  Company  and  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  were  merged  in  May,  1905.  The 
United  States  Rubber  Company  secured 
control  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  by  purchasing  its  stock  through  a 
syndicate  organized  for  that  purpose.  Stock- 
holders in  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  received  stock  in  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  and  the  stock  of  the  lat- 
ter was  increased  at  once  to  75  millions. 
This  included  40  millions  first-preferred 
stock,  and  10  millions  second-preferred,  6  per 
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cent,  stock.  By  1905,  therefore,  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods  was  dominated  by 
one  company,  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  known  as  "  the  Rubber  Trust." 
Shortly  after  this  the  trust  organized  the 
General  Rubber  Company  with  a  capital 
of  3  millions,  to  purchase  crude  rubber  for 
it  and  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  com- 
peting companies.  Mr,  Samuel  P.  Colt 
(it  is  interesting  that  he,  as  well  as  the  con- 
trollers of  the  cotton-cloth  industry,  comes 
from  Providence,  R.  I.,  whence  Senator  Aid- 
rich  hails),  president  of  the  Rubber  Trust, 
announced  that  the  General  Rubber  Com- 
pany would  secure  original  sources  of  rubber 
for  the  trust.  Agencies  were  established  at 
Antwerp,  London,  and  Lisbon,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  crude  rubber  in  Para,  Brazil,  was 
obtained. 

ALDRICH    BECOMES   INTERESTED   IN   RUBBER 

About  this  time  Senator  Aldrich  became 
int'crested  in  the  rubber  industr}-.  In  1904 
it  had  been  discovered  that  the  guayule 
plant  of  Mexico,  a  weed  that  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  plains,  would  produce 
rubber  in  commercial  quantities.  A  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company  of  New  York  was  organized  at 
Albany  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  rubber 
from  this  shrub.  Among  its  incorporators 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  Senator  xAldrich 
of  Rhode  Island,  his  son,  Mr.  E.  B.  Aid- 
rich,  and  Simon  Guggenheim,  Senator 
from  Colorado.  A  concession  was  obtained 
from  the  Mexican  Government  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  from  the  guayule 
shrub  in  the  state  of  Coahuila,  and 
a  rubber-extracting  plant  was  erected  in 
1904.  In  1906  the  same  people  incorpo- 
rated the  Continental  Rubber  Company  of 
America  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  30  million  dollars. 
This  new  company  secured  options  on  a 
large  number  of  plants  in  jNIexico,  bought 
up  conflicting  patent-rights,  and  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  guayule  rubber  industry 
of  Mexico.  It  erected  a  plant  at  Torreon 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  rubber  on  a 
large  scale. 

Rumors  were  afloat  in  Wall  Street  and 
sensational  newspaper  stories  were  printed 
to  the  effect  that  the  new  company  was  going 
to  wage  commercial  war  against  the  United 


States  Rubber  Comjjany.  These  rumors 
did  not  disturb  Col.  Colt.  In  June,  1906, 
he  issued  an  authoritative  denial  of  the 
stories  and  added  significantly: 

"Senator  Aldrich  is  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Col.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  and  the  two  companies 
will  work  in  harmony." 

In  his  annual  report  in  June,  1907,  Col. 
Colt  said:  "A  suggested  consolidation  with 
the  Continental  Rubber  Company  was 
deemed  by  your  directors  to  be  non-advis- 
able in  the  present  development  of  the  so- 
called  mechanical  process  of  grinding  up 
the  shrubs  producing  the  gum,  which  is  done 
extensively  by  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company,  But  that  company  and  the 
General  Rubber  Company  have  now  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  which 
insures  complete  harmony  and  cooperation 
hereafter  between  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  and  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company  and  between  those  connected  with 
both  companies." 

In  1906  Senator  Aldrich,  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
Senator  Guggenheim  became  interested  in 
rubber  on  another  continent,  through  Mr, 
Samuel  Phillips  Verner,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, an  explorer  who  had  obtained  some 
concessions  in  the  Congo  from  King 
Leopold,  With  these  concessions  in  his 
pocket,  Mr.  Verner  met  Mr,  Ryan  and 
Senator  Aldrich  in  New  York  and  inter- 
ested them  in  his  project.  They  were 
much  impressed,  and  the  American-Congo 
Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  Verner  concession.  Mr. 
Verner  turned  his  concessions  over  to  the 
company. 

In  December  of  1906,  the  Intercon- 
tinental Rubber  Company  was  incorporated 
in  Trenton,  N,  J,  It  was  capitalized  for 
40  million  dollars,  and  immediately  became 
the  holding  company  for  the  various  com- 
panies that  controlled  the  Mexican  rubber 
and  for  the  American-Congo  Company. 
Senator  Aldrich,  Mr,  Ryan,  and  Senator 
Guggenheim  were  among  the  incorporators 
of  this  company.  Mr.  Ryan  had  made  a 
trip  to  Belgium  that  summer  and  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  the  Verner  concessions  in 
the  name  of  the  American- Congo  Company, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  King  Leo- 
pold issued  a  royal  decree  granting  the  Congo 
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concessions  to  the  American  syndicate. 
While  he  was  in  Belgium  ]SIr.  Ryan  or- 
ganized a  Belgian  company  known  as  the 
Societe  Forestiere  et  Miniere  du  Congo. 

Both  in  Africa  and  in  Mexico  the  or- 
ganization controlled  by  Senators  Aldrich 
and  Guggenheim  and  ]SIr.  Ryan  increased 
its  holdings  so  that  by  the  time  the  special 
session  of  Congress  was  called  to  revise  the 
tariff,  this  organization  dominated  the  crude- 
rubber  trade  in  this  countr\'.  The  trade 
in  manufactured  rubber  was  dominated 
by  the  so-called  "Rubber  Trust"  under  the 
presidency  of  Senator  Aldrich' s  friend,  Col. 
Colt  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Between  these 
two  there  was  an  arrangement  ivhich  in- 
sured complete  harmony  and  cooperation. 

A  tariff,  therefore,  that  protected  manu- 
factured rubber  was  an  advantage  to  both 
of  these  companies. 

THE    TARIFF   OX   RUBBER 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industr}^  in  the  United  States 
when  the  special  session  of  Congress  met  to 
revise  the  tariff  in  1909  —  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  with  assets  valued  at 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  con- 
trolling the  ^Mexican  fields  and  reaching  out 
for  the  control  of  the  Congo  and  Brazihan 
fields.  The  two  corporations  were  working 
in  close  harmony.  Their  only  serious  com- 
petitor was  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Company,  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern akin  to  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  large  rubber  firms 
in  Canada.  The  Canadian  firm  rehed  upon 
the  United  States  for  a  large  proportion  of 
its  market  and,  despite  the  30  per  cent,  tax 
imposed  by  the  Dingley  Law,  was  sending 
to  the  United  States  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  imports  of  manufactured  rubber 
made  by  this  country.  The  few  companies 
remaining  outside  the  trust  were  making 
profits  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  in- 
crease their  capitalization  several  times  out 
of  their  earnings. 

WTien  the  Ways  and  ISIeans  Committee 
of  the  House  met  at  Washington  in  the  fall 
of  1908  to  take  testimony  for  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  "downward,"  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  had  been  benefited  bv  the 


Dingley  Law  had  lobbies  in  Washington  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  of  their  schedules. 
In  some  cases  they  actually  secured  in- 
creases. The  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston, 
for  instance,  sent  to  Washington  the  same 
men  who  had  written  the  cotton-cloth 
schedules  in  the  Dingley  Law,  and  they 
secured  increases  in  the  cotton-cloth  tariff. 
The  woolen  men  decided  that  they  did  not 
want  their  schedule  changed,  and  it  was  left 
as  it  was.  The  automobile  men  secured  a 
little  provision  that  puts  a  tariff  of  45  per 
cent,  on  every  bolt  and  screw  that  goes  into 
the  make-up  of  an  automobile. 

With  the  exception  of  some  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  sponges,  who  wanted 
absolutely  to  control  the  American  market, 
no  one  appeared  to  ask  for  an  increase  in 
rubber.  The  rubber-sponge  people  asked 
for  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  their  article, 
and  Mr.  Payne,  who  prepared  the  Tariff 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  obHg- 
ingly  gave  it  to  them.  Mr.  Payne  put  in 
a  few  httle  increases  in  the  places  where 
rubber  appears  scattered  throughout  the 
Tariff  Bill,  but  he  left  the  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  on  manufactures  of  rubber,  just  as 
it  was  in  the  Dingley  Law. 

The  Payne  Bill  went  over  to  the  Senate 
for  action.  According  to  Senator  Aldrich, 
no  rubber  manufacturer  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  give 
testimony.  The  Committee  held  secret  ses- 
sions for  weeks,  while  the  House  was  de- 
bating the  Payne  Bill.  Two  days  after  the 
House  had  finished  with  the  bill,  Senator 
Aldrich  had  his  bill  ready. 

RUBBER  ALL  THROUGH  THE  ALDRICH  BILL 

The  Dingley  Bill  and  the  Pa}-ne  Bill  pro- 
vided for  rubber  in  Paragraph  463  of  Sched- 
ule N,  entitled  "Sundries,"  which  contains 
ever}-thing  from  hides  to  buttons  and  from 
toothpicks  to  pianos.  Before  it  got  into  Sen- 
ator Aldrich's  hands  the  paragraph  read: 
"  ■Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  in- 
dia  rubber,  palm-leaf,  straw,  weeds,  or  whale- 
bone, or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of 
them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for,  30  per  cent." 

Though  it  is  tucked  away  in  the  weeds 
and  straw,  rubber  is  the  most  important 
item  in  this  paragraph.  The  manufactures 
of  all  the  other  substances  enumerated  in 
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Paragraph  463  will  nol  amount  lo  1  i)t'rccnl. 
of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  rubber. 

Rubber  clothing  was  cared  for  under  the 
various  cloth-schedules,  and  rubber  boots 
were  taken  care  of  under  the  wool  schedule, 
which  provided  that  any  article  that  con- 
tained any  wool  should  be  taxed  as  wool. 
Mr.  Payne  did  not  change  this  in  the  House 
draft  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  change  the 
Dinglcy  rate  of  30  per  cent,  on  rubber. 

But  when  his  bill  came  out  of  Senator 
Aldrich's  hands,  rubber  was  found  sticking 
to  nearly  every  schedule  from  the  first  cover 
to  the  last.  Beginning  with  Schedule  C, 
"Metals  and  Manufactures  of,"  rubber 
was  found  tucked  away  in  ever)'  nook  and 
corner  that  would  hold  it.  Senator  Aldrich 
added  a  new  paragraph  —  135  —  to  the 
metal  schedule.  It  taxes  "telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  other  wires  and  cables  com- 
posed of  metal  and  rubber,  and  of  metal, 
rubber,  and  other  materials,  at  45  per  cent.  " 
The  conference  committee  afterward  cut 
this  to  40  per  cent. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Aldrich,  Mr. 
Payne  had  added  a  paragraph  to  the  metal 
schedule,  taxing  automobiles  and  parts 
thereof  at  45  per  cent.  Inquiry  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Dolliver  showed  that  this 
would  include  tires.  The  Iowa  Senator 
objected  to  this  and  declared  that  automo- 
bile tires  should  be  assessed  under  the 
rubber  schedule.  Senator  Aldrich  was  will- 
ing to  allow  the  paragraph  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  "not  including  tires."  Senator 
Hale  obser\^ed  that  this  would  "thrown  the 
matter  into  conference"  and  that  it  would 
be  satisfactor}\  However,  the  amendment 
suggested  by  Senator  Dolliver  stuck  through- 
out the  conference. 

In  the  metal  schedule  is  a  paragraph 
providing  for  card  clothing,  covering  for 
carding  machines.  The  Dingley  Law^  taxed 
this  at  20  cents  per  square  foot.  It  is 
usually  made  of  tempered  steel  wire  or  of 
plated  wire.  Senator  Aldrich  changed  this 
paragraph  by  adding  a  new  schedule  pro- 
viding that  card  clothing  made  of  wool-face 
or  rubber-ia.ce  cloth  containing  wool  should 
pay  a  duty  of  55  cents  per  square  foot. 

Rubber  is  next  found  sticking  to  Schedule 
I,  the  cotton-cloth  schedule.  Paragraph 
330  provides  that  linings  for  tires,  "tire 
fabrics,  or  fabrics  suitable  for  use  in  pneu- 


matic tires, "  shall  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 
These  are  Senator  Aldrich's  words.  The 
Dingley  Law  had  specified  simply  linings 
for  bicycle  tires,  and,  of  course.  Senator 
Aldrich  wanted  lo  include  automobile  tires. 
Payne  and  Aldrich  added  another  section  to 
this  same  paragraph,  taxing  belting  for 
machinery,  "where  made  of  cotton  and 
India  rubber,"  at  30  per  cent.  It 
was  taxed  simply  as  cotton  cloth  under  the 
Dingley  Law. 

Rubber  is  next  found  sticking  to  Schedule 
K,  the  "indefensible"  w^ool-schedule.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  Senator  Aldrich  to 
make  any  change  here,  for  under  the  Dingley 
Law,  left  unchanged  by  Mr.  Payne,  all  articles 
of  clothing  "composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool"  are  assessed  as  wool  at  44  cents  per 
pound  and  60  per  cent,  additional.  This 
includes  rubber  boots  which  are  lined  with 
wool,  and  had  operated  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  rubber  overshoes  into  the  United 
States  and  to  make  possible  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Paragraph  403  of  the  Tariff  Law 
(which  appears  in  the  sill<:  schedule  —  L) 
provides  that  all  silk  goods  w^hich  contain 
rubber  shall  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  if  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Garters  and  sus- 
penders are  taxed  at  45  per  cent,  if  not  em- 
broidered, and  at  60  per  cent,  if  embroidered. 

After  these  little  provisions  for  rubber 
had  been  scattered  throughout  the  tariff 
by  Senator  Aldrich  —  including  cables,  rub- 
ber clothing,  fabrics  for  tires,  beltings  for 
machinery',  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes  —  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  director  in  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  raised 
the  Dingley  duty  on  "manufactures  of 
rubber"  found  in  Paragraph  463,  Schedule 
N,  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  Progressive 
Senators  questioned  him  about  the  increase. 
He  admitted  that  rubber  clothing  did  not 
need  any  further  protection,  "but,"  he  added, 
"  there  are  rubber  tires  of  automobiles." 
No  specific  information  was  brought  forth  to 
show  that  the  American  manufacturer 
needed  this  extra  protection,  but  Senator 
Aldrich,  tariff-maker  and  rubber  director, 
had  the  votes  and  he  secured  the  raise. 

TWO    IDEAS    OF    PUBLIC    DUTY 

That  he  was  personally  interested  did 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him  as  a  reason  for 
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refraining  from  voting.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  as  a  reason  why  he  should  not  make 
a  new  tariff  on  rubber  favorable  to  his  own 
private  business,  through  his  position  of 
public  trust. 

WTiile  the  Tariff  Bill  was  under  discussion 
in  the  Senate,  and  when  the  paragraph  on 
lead  ore  was  reached  on  May  7th,  Senator 
La  Follette  from  Wisconsin  said: 

"I  am  placed  in  a  position  where  I  shall 
withhold  my  vote  upon  this  amendment  and 
for  this  reason:  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  not 
in  official  life,  I  acquired  an  interest  in  land  in 
Wisconsin  which  was  believed  to  be  and  which 
has  proved  to  be  in  part  lead-bearing  propert}-. 
Some  development  has  taken  place  upon  it  and 
one  portion  of  it  is  at  this  time  producing  lead 
ore  in  small  quantities  and  zinc  ore  as  well.  I 
make  this  statement  now  as  covering  both 
those  products.  If  maintaining  duties  or 
increasing  duties  affects  the  price  of  those 
products,  I  cannot  consistently  and  conscien- 
tiously vote  upon  this  question  as  a  member  of 
this  body,  and  therefore  upon  this  roll-call  I 
shaU,  for  the  reason  stated,  withhold  my  vote." 

There  was  a  sneer  from  the  reactionar}^ 
side  of  the  Senate  chamber  when  this  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. It  was  a  very  unusual  thing. 
Senator  Guggenheim  (who  is  a  member  of 
"  the  Smelter  Trust ")  voted  on  the  lead  and 
zinc  amendments  as  well  as  on  the  rubber 
schedules.  Senator  Elkins  voted  and  worked 
for  a  high  duty  on  coal.  Senator  Aldrich 
wrote  and  voted  for  his  special  tariff  on 
rubber.  His  idea  of  a  pubHc  trust  is 
dift'erent. 

RUBBER   DI^■IDEXDS    SENXE   THE   T.\RIFF 

The  new  Tariff  Law  became  effective 
August  5,  1909.  In  September,  1909, 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  of  which  Col.  Colt  is  president, 
announced  a  perpendicular  advance  on  all 
classes  of  rubber  goods,  and  in  November, 
1909,  it  shut  down  its  ^Nlillville  plant  to  cur- 
tail the  production  of  rubber  boots.  In 
March  of  this  year  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  bought  out  the  Revere  Rubber 
Company  of  Boston  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  4  million  dollars  and  announced  another 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  boots 
and  shoes.  Shortly  thereafter  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Company,  deprived  of  its  American 


market  through  the  increase  in  the  tariff, 
had  succumbed  to  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company.  Mr.  Lome  ]McGibbon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  company,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Rubber 
Trust.  In  ^lay,  1910,  another  increase 
was  announced  in  the  price  of  rubber  shoes — 
this  time  of  14  per  cent.  The  net  profits  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  for  the 
year  ending  ]SIarch  31,  1910,  were 
85,535,163.15.  The  net  profits  of  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, were  82,369,971.  If  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company's  share  of  the  undi\'ided 
profits  of  the  companies  in  which  it  holds 
stock  be  added,  it  had  a  surplus  of  more  than 
7  million  dollars  on  March  31,  1910,  and  a 
net  profit  of  nearly  8  millions,  after  taking 
out  three  and  a  half  millions  for  di\'idends. 
This  was  the  progress  of  Col.  Colt's  com- 
pany immediately  after  the  "re\ised"  tariff. 

THE  ALDRICH  T.AREFF  AND  THE  ALDRICH  CO, 

Shortly  after  the  Aldrich  Tariff  Law  was 
passed,  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Com- 
pany was  merged  with  the  Continental 
Rubber  Company  of  America,  at  Trenton, 
X.  J.  The  merger  was  effected  December 
6,  1909,  under  the  title  of  the  Interconti- 
nental Rubber  Company.  The  authorized 
stock  of  the  company  is  40  million  dollars. 
The  directors  of  the  company,  according  to 
the  certificate  of  merger,  are  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich,  E.  B.  Aldrich,  Herman  Barruck, 
Henry  A.  Bingham,  Daniel  Guggenheim, 
S.  R.  Guggenheim,  Paul  Morton,  Allan 
A.  Ryan,  and  \Mlliam  Sproule.  The 
amalgamated  company  took  over  all  the 
holdings  of  the  various  Continental  rubber 
companies,  the  Mexican  companies,  and 
the  Belgian-Congo  concerns. 

The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company 
had  paid  no  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock 
since  the  initial  di\idend  of  3^  per  cent,  in 
October,  1908.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
x\ldrich  Tariff  Law,  the  general  increase  in 
the  price  of  rubber  products  has  enabled 
the  Aldrich  Rubber  Trust  to  pay  off  its  ac- 
cumulated di\"idends  on  84,200,000  that 
was  outstanding  of  its  10  million  dollars' 
worth  of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock.     On' 
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January  roth  of  this  year,  about  a  month 
after  the  merger,  the  Aldrich  Trust  i)aid  a 
dividend  of  7  i)er  cent.  On  February  loth  it 
paid  another  dividend  of  7  i)er  cent,  on  its 
preferred  stock,  and  on  March  loth  it  i)aid 
4.2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred.  This  makes 
a  total  of  18.2  per  cent,  within  three  months. 
Dividends  of  if  per  cent,  quarterly  are  now 
being  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company. 

The  main  facts  of  this  chapter  of  the  tariff 
of  special  favors  arc : 

(i)  A  comjiany  headed  by  Senator 
Aldrich's  friend,  Col,  Colt,  controls  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and  this 
company  works  in  harmony  and  cooperation 
with  another  monopolistic  company  which 
controls  the  importation  of  crude  rubber, 
and  in  this  second  company  Senator  Aldrich 
is  a  large  stockholder. 

(2)     A    tariff,    therefore,    which    would 


raise  the  j)rice  of  rubber  manufactures 
would  have  a  larger  profit  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  companies.  Senator  Al- 
drich wrote  such  a  tarilT  and  had  it  passed. 

(3)  The  j)rice  on  rubber  went  up.  The 
two  com])anies  have  increased  their  divi- 
dends, and  the  public  is  paying  the  bill  — 
paying  for  excessive  profits  made  possible 
by  a  tariff  written  by  a  man  in  ])uMic  office 
which  benefits  his  own  and  his  friends' 
private  interests. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Bristow,  of 
Kansas : 

"  A  further  tribute  is  to  be  levied  upon  every 
family  in  this  republic  for  the  purpose  of  piling 
up  additional  millions  in  the  coffers  of  the  rub- 
ber syndicate,  the  controlling  force  of  which  is 
the  man  who  shaped  the  tariff  legislation.  Has 
there  ever  been,  in  the  history  of  civilized  gov- 
ernment, a  more  shameless  prostitution  of 
official  power?  " 


THE  FARM-BOY  WHO  WENT  BACK 

A  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  DRUDGERY  OF  MISMANAGEMENT -THE  GRINDING  TOIL  OF  THE 
BIG  TOWN  AND  THE  HAPPY  RETURN  TO  THE  SOIL 

BY 

H.  GARD 


JOHNNY  WORTMAN  hated  the  farm. 
He  rose  at  half-past  three  or  four 
o'clock  every  morning,  fed  and  curried 
his  team,  and  ran  to  the  pasture  for  the  cows. 
His  bare  feet  stung,  and  he  would  warm 
them  where  the  cows  had  lain.  He  turned 
the  cows  to  the  calves,  milked,  drove  the 
cows  back  to  the  pasture,  and  breakfasted. 
By  half-past  five  he  was  in  the  field  to  plow, 
to  harrow,  or  to  cut  hay;  or  in  the  truck- 
patch  to  hoe,  to  pick  berries,  or  to  worm 
the  cabbage;  or  in  the  potato  patch  with  a 
brush  to  fight  the  beetles. 

Then,  on  top  of  all  this,  his  Sunday- 
school  teacher  pestered  him  to  learn  the 
names  of  all  the  books  in  the  Bible,  to 
memorize  the  Golden  Text,  or  to  read  about 
"Bezalel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of 


the  tribe  of  Judah,"  "And  with  him  was 
Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,"  an  engraver,  and  a  cunning  work- 
man, and  an  embroiderer  in  blue  and  in 
purple  and  in  scarlet  and  in  fine  linen. 
After  the  reading,  the  teacher  would  ask  to 
what  tribe  did  Bezalel  belong?  And  so 
on  down  the  parched  and  barren  way, 
Johnny  could  not  remember  all  those  names 
and  dates  and  what  the  fellows  did.  Every 
time  he  made  a  break,  Artie  Eely  would 
thrust  up  his  hand  and  arm  like  a  goose's 
neck  and  nearly  twist  off  his  seat  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  let  the  teacher  know  that  he 
could  answer  the  question  properly.  Then 
the  teacher  would  say:  "Artie  is  the  only 
smart  boy  in  the  class," 

Johnny  decided  that  he  would  run  away, 
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so  he  tied  up  his  clothes  in  an  old  shirt  and 
left  at  midnight.  He  ran  through  the 
orchard  and  hopped  the  fence  into  the  pas- 
ture. He  ran  over  a  calf,  which  scared  him 
nearly  to  death.  The  night  was  darker 
than  he  thought  it  could  be,  so  he  started 
back  to  the  house.  In  going  through  the 
yard  he  ran  into  "  Shep,"  who  was  chasing  a 
cat.    In  the  scramble,  his  mother  heard  him. 

She  came  downstairs,  saw  his  bundle, 
and  knew  what  was  up.  She  closed  the 
door  and  he  felt  "a  scorcher"  coming.  She 
told  him  to  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  he  did. 

She  told  him  she  knew  that  they  had  a 
hard  life  of  it.  It  had  been  that  way  ever 
since  they  had  bought  the  farm.  There 
was  the  interest  on  the  IVIodesitt  note,  the 
taxes,  the  mortgage,  and  many  other 
smaller  dribs.  The  hogs  had  died  of  the 
cholera;  the  best  team  had  been  sold  to 
pay  off  a  note  that  threatened  trouble,  so 
they  had  nothing  left  to  work  with  but  two 
old  teams  of  skin  and  bones.  She  too 
longed  for  a  different  life,  yet  she  found  a 
silent  joy  in  the  stubborn  work  and  in 
rearing  her  house  of  little  ones.  She  said 
that  his  going  away  would  make  her  ver}^ 
sad;  besides,  his  little  sisters  would  have 
no  one  to  take  them  to  school  on  the  cold, 
winter  mornings.    He  untied  his  little  bundle. 

Johnny's  father  wasn't  a  good  manager. 
The  mortgage  lingered,  and  the  Modesitt 
loan  and  other  dribs  had  a  way  of  growing 
by  the  compounding  of  interest.  His  father 
"went  security,"  and  some  neighbors  whose 
notes  he  indorsed  used  the  borrowed 
money  to  buy  things  that  he  had  to  do  with- 
out. Once  in  a  while  the  sureties  had  to  pay 
the  notes. 

His  mother  died  —  worked,  worried,  and 
tired  to  death.  Johnny  felt  free.  Surely 
the  big,  outside  world  couldn't  be  harder. 
He  jumped  on  a  freight  train,  helped  the 
fireman  shovel  coal,  and  slept  in  the  tender. 
He  landed  in  New  York  and  in  two  days 
was  working  on  a  tug-boat  as  roustabout, 
washing  dishes,  scrubbing,  etc.  It  was  a 
new  sensation.  A  few  weeks  later  he  got  a 
job  on  an  excursion  boat  plying  on  the 
Hudson  between  New  York  and  Newburgh. 
Clubs  would  charter  the  boat  for  a  day  or 
two.  Johnny  waited  on  the  table,  served 
the  drinks,  passed  the  cigars,  and  helped 
himself    to   whatever   he   wanted,    for   the 


clubs  footed  the  bills.  It  was  like  finding 
manna  —  board  free,  wages  thrown  in. 

He  quit  the  excursion  boat  for  an  ocean 
steamer  sailing  to  Brazil  and  the  Barbados. 
The  outgoing  vessel  carried  machinery  and 
canned  goods,  while  the  incoming  brought 
coffee.  Brazil-nuts,  and  raw  rubber  in 
nuggets  that  looked  like  clods  of  earth. 
But  Johnny  tired  of  it  and  beat  his  way 
home  again. 

The  farm  was  just  as  distasteful  as  ever, 
so  he  crawled  under  a  New  York  Central 
sleeper  bound  for  St.  Louis.  He  rode  on 
the  trucks  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City, 
thence  to  Denver,  then  to  Colorado  Springs, 
where  he  worked  a  few  days,  then  on  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles, 
thence  by  boat  as  a  stowaway  to  San 
Francisco.  As  he  left  the  vessel  the  sailors 
yelled  at  him  and  called  him  "Dago."  He 
cleaned  brick;  the  pay  was  small,  the  hours 
long.  He  had  to  compete  with  Italians, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  consumptives,  and  many 
others  in  poor  health  who  were  willing 
enough  to  work  for  bare  necessities. 

He  went  on  to  Sacramento  and  thence  by 
sleeper-trucks  to  Portland.  He  couldn't 
find  a  thing  to  do  there.  A  man  on  one  of 
the  city  jobs  told  him  he  could  get  work  if 
he  had  money.  Having  no  money,  he 
boarded  a  train  on  the  Oregon  Short-Cut 
for  Salt  Lake  City.  He  rode  the  trucks,  in 
between  the  mail-cars,  in  the  blinders,  or 
on  top  of  the  coaches.  In  going  through 
a  tunnel,  one  foot  piled  on  the  other,  a  pro- 
jecting rock  struck  his  toe.  It  stung  so 
that  he  nearly  rolled  off;  he  didn't  ride  on 
top  any  more. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  he  found  work  in  a 
restaurant.  He  worked  every  day  and 
Sunday  from  four  in  the  morning  until 
nine  and  ten  at  night,  with  never  a  vacation, 
never  an  hour  off  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
planted  $250  in  the  bank  during  the  time. 
Disgusted,  he  started  home,  using  his  truck 
and  blinder  pass.  This  was  a  hard  life, 
too  —  full  of  cold  fingers,  sleepless  nights, 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch 
without  food,  many  hours  without  drink. 
He  was  only  a  laborer.  The  great  outside 
world  had  no  more  contentment  than  the 
old  farm.     So  back  to  the  farm. 

He  went  at  it  with  a  vim.  He  rented  a 
piece  of  land,  and  raised  618  bushels  of 
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wheat.  But  he  wasn't  enraptured  with  the 
farm  yet  —  too  much  hard  work,  no  leisure, 
no  regularity  of  jjrices,  too  much  uncertainty. 
Then  he  became  a  school-teacher,  but  in 
teaching  he  found  himself  bound  by  prece- 
dent. Method  was  su])reme  —  the  Socratic 
Method, the  teaching  ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Hegel,  apj)lied 
psychology,  history  of  education,  Spencer's 
Philosophy,  apperception,  correlation,  ex- 
perimental psychology,  lengthy  treatises  on 
how  to  make  the  idea  shoot.  Johnny  couldn't 
harmonize  with  the  system,  so  he  quit. 

He  then  decided  that  he  would  be  a  busi- 
ness man  —  learn  the  game  and  have  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  Then  he  would  have 
money,  a  coach,  a  box  at  the  theatre,  ser- 
vants, a  big  mansion  on  a  fashionable  street, 
fme  clothes,  prestige,  honor,  the  whole 
galaxy  of  luxuries.  Back  to  New  York  he 
went.  Men  looked  up  from  their  desks  and 
asked:  "  What  can  you  do ? "  He  was  "up 
against  it."  Finally  he  ran  across  a  gentle- 
man who  dictated  his  letters  to  a  phonograph. 
Johnny  told  him,  "Try  me  three  weeks, 
three  dollars  a  week."  He  rented  an  old 
machine  and  practised  till  three  o'clock 
A.M.  At  the  ofhce  the  next  morning  he 
stuck  the  tubes  in  his  ears  and  lit  in.  But 
the  old  typewriter  ran  like  a  log-wagon. 
Ten  o'clock  that  night  found  him  copying 
the  letters  of  the  day  in  the  letter-book. 

He  had  only  fifty  cents  left  and  it  was  a 
week  till  pay-day.  He  told  the  landlady, 
but  she  said  that  she  wouldn't  trust  any- 
body; so  he  slept  in  a  delivery  wagon,  in 
an  old  boat,  in  a  shed.  He  bought  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  some  bananas  every  day; 
water  was  free.  Thursday  he  stranded. 
Could  he  stand  it  till  Saturday  evening? 
It  was  like  pulling  teeth.  Saturday  he  got 
his  S3.  He  had  to  have  hat  and  socks. 
That  took  Si. 15,  leaving  him  $1.85.  He 
must  eat,  but  he  could  get  along  without  a 
bed.  His  old  suit  went  off  on  a  tear,  so  he 
had  to  buy  at  a  pay-us-a-little-at-a-time 
house  —  S7.50  for  a  suit,  payable  Si. 25 
down  and  $1.25  a  week.  He  couldn't  have 
butter  on  both  sides  of  his  bread  and  snore 
on  eider  for  what  he  had  left.  So  he  stuck 
to  the  eatables  and  shifted  for  sleeping 
apartments.  Anyway  the  nights  were  get- 
ting warm  and  the  top  of  an  old  shed  didn't 
go  so  bad.     Worse  things  could  happen. 


In  three  months  his  pay  was  S4.50  a 
week.  In  six  months  it  had  another  jubilee 
and  danced  to  the  tune  of  S6.00.  He  could 
see  the  promised  land.  In  a  year  he  was 
docketed  for  $10  a  week.  After  that  the 
advances  came  just  as  often,  but  the  increase 
was  only  $1  each  time  till  it  got  to  S20; 
then  he  got  a  $5  raise  every  six  months.  He 
knew  nearly  everything  about  the  j)lant  and 
everybody  from  the  manager  to  the  fellow 
who  stole  junk.  He  worked  from  three  in 
the  morning  till  eight  and  nine  at  night. 
His  salary  was  S60  a  week  now,  but  where 
was  this  advantage  over  the  farm?  There 
was  no  time  for  recreation,  no  superabun- 
dance of  fresh  air,  no  cozy  nooks,  no  in- 
viting streams,  no  smoke-free  sunshine. 
He  beat  the  bushes  for  an  easier  position, 
worked  for  a  millionaire,  then  for  a  multi- 
millionaire, then  took  the  speculation  fever. 
He  put  in  all;  result:  not  only  did  he  lose 
all  his  money,  but  his  health  was  cracked. 
The  doctors  said  "  Tuberculosis." 

Undaunted,  he  sailed  in  again.  The  soil 
called  him  back.  There  were  glowing 
accounts  of  bumper  crops  in  new  sections  of 
the  country.  The  claims  were  writ  big  on 
billboards  and  in  streets-cars,  special  letters, 
booklets  —  the  very  flower  of  the  engraver's, 
printer's,  and  lithographer's  arts:  Italian 
climate,  territory  lavishly  endowed  in  fruits, 
soil,  forage,  grasses,  river  and  mountain 
scener}^,  mines,  and  timber. 

Johnny  dabbled  a  little  and  lost  money. 
One  day  he  saw  an  advertisement  reading: 
"Railroad  lands  at  S2.50  an  acre.  You  can 
buy  160  acres,  no  more.  The  tracts  are 
heavily  timbered,  scoring  from  5  to  16 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  a  quarter  section. 
Finest  agriculture  and  fruit  region  in  the 
country." 

The  land  was  in  litigation.  The  Go\'ern- 
ment  was  trying  to  compel  the  railroad 
company  to  sell  the  land.  The  agent  said 
the  land  would  have  to  be  sold  and  he  was 
representing  the  attorney  for  the  railroad 
company,  registering  applications  for  the 
land. 

"You  see,  it's  this  way,"  he  said.  "Only 
one  application  will  be  registered  for  each 
quarter  section.  You  select  your  plot,  pay  me 
$75,  and  that  pays  all  fees  —  the  registering  of 
the  application,  the  filing  of  the  deed,  attorneys' 
fees,  etc.    Then  you  pay  no  more  until  the 
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land  is  deeded  to  you.  Decide  the  matter  at 
once,  for  next  week  I  am  going  to  Chicago  to 
open  an  office  there." 

Johnny  didn't  "bite,"  but  wrote  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  was 
situated.  The  clerk  replied:  "There  are 
enough  applications  on  file  to  cover  all  the 
railroad  lands  three  or  four  times.  It 
is  a  scheme  of  locaters  w'ho  are  making 
money  out  of  it." 

Johnny's  chase  for  the  Holy  Grail  wound 
up  wdth  a  nugget  of  wisdom  and  a  deter- 
mination to  go  back  to  the  soil.  From  it 
he  had  been  driven  by  drudgery,  the  long 
hours,  the  lack  of  social  uplift,  and  the 
barrermess  of  inspiration.  The  farmers 
were  the  underdogs,  throttled  by  the  stock 
gamblers,  fleeced  by  the  merchants;  the 
city  lured  with  its  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  its  paved  streets,  water,  gas,  and 
electrical  systems,  its  theatres,  mo\"ing-pic- 
ture  shows,  parks,  scenic  railways,  trolley- 
rides,  music,  churches,  and  the  weekly 
pay-day  with  half-holiday  on  Saturday. 
There  you  wore  better  clothes,  saw  things 
happening,  and  could  see  promotion  after 
promotion  to  him  who  proved  w^orthy  of 
the  laurels.  Advertisements  lent  a  charm: 
"  Learn  Proof-Reading  —  S25  to  S50  a  week; 
demand  exceeds  the  supply!  $2 5  to  S50 
(even  Si 00)  a  week  for  advertisement 
writers!  Si,oco  to  Sio,ooo  a  year  sure  if 
you  master  Softie's  course  in  salesmanship; 
hundreds  of  positions  open  for  the  spring 
rush;  send  for  free  booklet!  Be  a  Harri- 
man,  a  Hill,  a  Burke,  a  Choate,  or  land  on 
the  Supreme  bench  by  Spare-Time  Study." 
Pictures  just  as  glowing  might  be  painted 
about  the  farm,  pictures  that  would  make 
you  drunk  with  enchantment. 

Toil  and  brains  applied  to  the  soil  would 
bring  wonderful  results.  Hadn't  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  proved  it?  Drunk  with  this  idea, 
Johnny  w^ent  back  to  the  farm  with  the 
determination  to  study  and  to  understand. 
He  started  wdth  geese.  He  became  a  regular 
goose  about  goslings  and  ferreted  out  the 
goose  law  so  that  he  could  raise  every  gosling 
hatched.  He  knew  the  difference  between 
the  African,  the  Emden,  the  Toulouse,  the 
wild,  and  the  Chinese.  The  dewlapped 
African  is  prolific,  early,  and  fine-flavored, 
but  pugnacious  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Emden    lays   only    about    twenty    eggs  a 


year,  while  the  coarse  and  flabby  Toulouse 
brings  the  record  up  to  forty  a  year.  The 
wild  goose  lays  only  fi\e  to  eight  eggs  a 
season,  but  the  eggs  are  in\ariably  fertile 
and  bring  forth  strong,  \1gorous  goslings. 
Johnny  combined  strains  till  he  had  not  an 
African  nor  an  Emden,  nor  a  wild,  but  a 
goose  —  a  top-notcher  for  flavor,  earliness, 
size,  tenderness,  fecundity,  feathers,  profit. 
He  shortened  the  fattening  record  a  fourth 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  grass,  grain,  roots, 
cabbage,  beef  scrap,  and  pure  water,  so 
that  he  could  market  at  flood-tide.  He  was 
becoming  a  creator;  the  joy  of  achievement 
filled  his  sails;  no  drudgery  now,  no  city- 
lure  distracted,  no  reports  of  fabulous  profits 
uprooted  him.  It  w'ould  take  a  standing 
army  to  dri\e  him  from  the  farm. 

Then  he  turned  to  seed-corn.  He  read, 
experimented,  selected,  combined,  and  elim- 
inated till  he  struck  thirteen  on  the  how  to 
go  at  it,  very  nigh  touching  perfection,  but 
never  quite  reaching  it.  Watch  him  pick 
out  the  stalks  that  look  thriftiest,  hardiest, 
greenest,  and  those  that  have  large,  spread- 
ing tentacles  at  the  roots.  He  ties  a  string 
to  those  stalks.  In  a  few^  days  he  detassels 
them  before  the  pollen  forms,  to  prevent 
self-fertilization.  The  next  year  he  plants 
these  selected  ears  in  rows  to  themselves, 
one  ear  to  a  row,  three  grains  to  the  hill. 
If  only  two  of  the  grains  grow  he  wall  not 
select  seed  from  that  hill,  because  of  the  low 
\-itality.  Summer  comes;  he  selects  the 
strongest  plants,  detassles  some  for  mother 
plants,  and  leaves  others  for  father  plants. 
He  ties  a  paper  bag  over  the  mother  ears  so 
that  pollen  from  weak  and  promiscuous  stalks 
may  not  fertilize  his  seed-ears.  When  the 
pollen  on  the  father  stalks  ripens,  he  hand- 
fertilizes  the  mother  ears,  then  ties  the  paper 
bags  on  again.  For  his  seed  he  selects  only 
the  ver}^  best  ears  from  the  mother  stalks. 
Each  year  he  gets  a  finer  strain,  more  uni- 
form, more  productive.  Each  year  a  little 
better,  but  never  quite  perfect  —  see? 
WTien  the  ears  begin  to  ripen,  he  gathers  the 
seed.  It  is  carefully,  thoroughly  dried  and 
is  kept  in  an  even  temperature  through  the 
long  winter,  for  constant  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing play  havoc  with  delicate  corn-germs  the 
same  as  with  tender  toes  and  fingers.  He 
gleans  more  gold  from  his  corn-fields  than 
the  farmers  of  the  drudgery  school.     They 
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come  a-running  to  Johnny  to  see  what  he  is 
doing  anil  pay  a  i)rcmium  for  his  corn. 

Next,  he  got  the  tiUng  fever,  Wisehei- 
mers  told  him  that  tiling  would  drain  the 
land  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  that  in 
dry  times  his  crops  would  sufTer.  But 
Cornell  Bailey  put  a  bug  into  his  ear.  He 
told  him  to  tile  his  clay  and  other  soils  that 
were  not  porous  and  naturally  well-drained. 
It  enables  the  surj)lus  water  to  run  off, 
leaves  the  soil  friable,  so  that  you  may 
break  it  earlier  and  plant  earlier.  The 
roots  of  ])Iants  do  not  grow  down  below  the 
line  of  standing-water  in  the  soil.  In  the 
spring  the  water  stands  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  surface  in  untiled  land.  The 
roots  grow  down  to  this  standing-water  and 
stop,  for  they  cannot  stand  wet  feet  and 
cannot  grow  where  there  is  no  air.  Since 
the  roots  cannot  grow  down,  they  spread 
out  close  to  the  surface.  Tile  the  land,  and 
the  water-level  sinks  down  three  or  four  feet. 
The  plant  roots  keep  delving  and  digging 
and  stretching  till  they  reach  it.  The  plants 
have  such  enormous  root- systems  and  grow 
so  fast  that  they  choke  out  the  weeds.  Corn 
roots  will  grow  down  three  to  five  feet  if 
you  give  them  half  a  chance.  If  drouth 
comes,  it  takes  it  a  long  time  to  evaporate 
all  the  moisture  down  three  or  four  feet 
below  the  surface,  but  down  there  is  where 
the  roots  are  growing  on  tiled  land. 

Johnny  spent  every  dollar  that  he  could 
spare  on  tiling  his  land.  His  crops  increased 
in  yield  as  the  land  became  honeycombed 
with  percolating  channels  to  the  tile  below. 
His  land  became  more  fertile,  full  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen;  he  planted  his  crops  earlier; 
they  ripened  earlier;  they  grew  so  rapidly 
that  weeds  were  choked  and  quc!lity  was 
high.  His  acres  smiled  and  laughed  bumper 
crops,  and  their  master  basked  in  the  joys  of 
discovery  and  achievement. 

He  learned  also  to  grow  alfalfa  on  his 
clay  soil.  Alfalfa  is  a  mortgage-lifter,  a 
matchless  fertilizer,  iinequaled  for  stock, 
making  the  horses  sleek  and  the  hogs  fat 
as  butter-balls.  It  fills  the  egg  basket 
and  the  milk  pails;  pigs  squeal  for  it;  colts 
whinny  for  it;  and  it  knocks  chicken-lice 
seven  ways  for  Sunday.  It  is  a  marvelous 
grower,  giving  three  to  nine  crops  of  sweet 
hay  a  year.  It  works  all  the  time,  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  in  triple  shifts.     Its 


stems  and  leaves  and  nodules  gather  from 
air  and  sunshine  loads  of  warmth  and 
nitrogen  and  store  them  in  the  soil.  The  roots 
go  down  into  hard-])an  many  feet,  making 
a  million  channels  through  the  soil  so  it 
may  become  thoroughly  aerated  and  drained. 

His  C'hexiot  sheej)  told  of  the  days  when 
they  browsed  the  Che\iot  Hills,  which  dis- 
sever England  from  Scotland,  and  how  they 
got  their  sharp  noses  from  picking  the  grass 
from  between  the  rocks.  Those  with  the 
sharpest  and  longest  noses  could  get  the 
most  grass,  hence  thrived  better  than  the 
others;  and  so,  long,  sharp  noses  got  to  be 
the  only  style.  His  Shropshires  came  from 
the  shire  of  Shrop  in  merry  England.  Their 
fleece  is  dull  white  with  a  fringe  of  brown. 

Everything  on  Johnny's  farm  is  alive  with 
interest  and  history.  He  loves  the  farm; 
it  is  his  life.  No  heaps  of  manure  pile  up 
at  the  rear  of  his  barns  to  seep  away  in 
waste.  He  uses  something  or  other  to 
retain  the  nitrogen  and  hauls  it  to  the  fields 
where  it  may  make  humus  and  liberate  new 
plant  foods.  He  is  intensifying.  He  makes 
as  much  from  forty  acres  as  others  make 
from  240.  His  land  is  fertile,  well-tiled, 
requires  less  labor,  fewer  steps,  less  up-keep, 
less  machinery. 

He  saves  the  waste  in  other  ways.  From 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  egg-crop  rots 
every  year.  Kansas  loses  10,000,000  eggs  a 
year,  a  loss  of  $1,500,000.  An  hour  of 
hot  sunshine  on  an  egg  ruins  it.  Egg- 
shells are  porous,  evaporate  with  age,  and 
drink  in  rank  poisons.  A  fertilized  egg  will 
spoil  quicker  than  a  sterile  one;  a  little  heat 
causes  the  germ  to  develop.  Johnny  gathers 
his  eggs  twice  to  three  times  a  day;  he  mar- 
kets them  two  to  three  times  a  week.  They 
go  to  the  consumer  fresh,  nourishing,  un- 
evaporated,  contagious  with  health.  None 
of  his  eggs  go  to  storage. 

Johnny  left  the  farm  to  get  away  from 
drudgery  only  to  find  that  the  city,  too, 
belongs  to  the  great  work-a-day  world. 
He  came  back  to  the  farm  prepared  for 
contentment.  A  new  dispensation  is  coming. 
The  fields  are  beginning  to  feel  a  new  fer- 
tility because  a  loving  hand  tills  them;  the 
birds  bask  in  the  fervor  of  a  new  apprecia- 
tion; the  song  of  the  reaper  is  set  to  new 
tunes.  The  new  farm  means  a  new  city, 
larger,  cleaner,  better  fed. 


MEN  IN  ACTION 


THIS  is  a  meagre  story  of  a  country 
church,  which  shows  ways  by 
which  a  man  who  lo^■es  his  fellows 
is  ser\dng  them.  He  is  the  Reverend 
Matthew  B,  McNutt,  pastor  of  the  Du  Page 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Rural  Free  De- 
hver)'  Route  No.  i  from  Plainfield,  111.  — 
six  miles  from  Naperville,  which  is  the 
nearest  village  and  railroad  station.  There 
is  no  trolley-line  nearer  than  eight  miles. 
The  church  is  really  in  the  country;  but  it  is 
an  old  one  and  it  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  last  year  by  dedicating  a  new 
building,  free  of  debt,  which  cost  Sio,ooo. 

Nine  years  ago  Mr.  McNutt  was  the  only 
member  of  his  class  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary who  would  accept  a  country  charge. 
The  Du  Page  church  then  had  eight  mem- 
bers, and  it  collected  about  $200  a  year  for 
all  church  purposes.  The  membership  has 
been  increased  to  about  200  members, 
and  the  Sunday-school  has  200  pupils.  It 
is  an  "institutional"  church,  with  a  build- 
ing adapted  to  "institutional"  needs. 

There  is  a  young  men's  club  of  forty 
members,  which  has  an  orchestra,  conducts 
monthly  public  debates  and  a  mission 
Sunday-school,  and  has  various  social, 
educational,  and  athletic  meetings;  and  it 
has  maintained  a  lecture  course  for  several 
years  during  the  winter.  Last  year  more 
than  1,000  persons  attended  the  lectures. 
Members  of  the  club  do  all  the  church- 
printing  on  their  own  press.  They  carry 
a  portable  organ  in  a  wagon  and  hold 
sen'ices  in  schoolhouses  in  neighboring 
communities  of   poor  foreign  settlers. 

The  women's  missionary  society  is  a 
good  women's  club.  The  members  meet 
monthly  in  the  church.  The  men  come 
to  these  meetings  for  dinner,  and  they  are 
this  year  organizing  a  men's  club  for  the 
study  of  subjects  of  citizenship.  The 
women  give  a  part  of  their  all-day  ses- 
sions to  the  study  of  the  international 
lesson,  a  part  to  talks  on  household  sani- 
tation, and  a  part  to  readings  and  music 
and     social     talk.      They    serve    an    old- 


fashioned  farm-dinner  and  sew  for  the 
poor  of  the  Chicago  slums. 

Mr.  McNutt  long  ago  decided  not  to 
hold  evening  and  midweek  meetings  with 
empty  pews.  He  studied  the  farmers' 
lives,  and  made  his  programme  meet  their 
conditions  of  life  and  work.  Country 
people  who  toil  all  day  (and  a  part  of  the 
night)  in  summer  will  not  eagerly  go  eight 
or  ten  miles  to  a  church  service  after  dark. 
There  is  but  one  service  on  Sunday,  followed 
by  the  Sunday-school;  but  various  meetings 
use  the  church  during  the  week  in  winter. 

The  new  building  has  (besides  the  audi- 
torium and  several  Sunday-school  rooms) 
parlors,  a  large  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  and 
a  playroom,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  bowling- 
alley.  There  is  a  bed  for  babies,  and  there  are 
toys  and  a  kindergarten  circle  on  the  floor. 
The  girls'  club  takes  care  of  little  children 
Vv'hile  their  mothers  enjoy  the  sermon.  Once 
a  year  there  is  an  all-day  meeting  of  all 
the  people,  when  reports  are  read  from  all 
branches  of  the  work,  and  a  big  dinner  is 
served.  There  are  refreshments  at  all  social 
gatherings,  always  without  charge. 

The  church  money  is  raised  by  sub- 
scription, by  an  envelope  system,  and  the 
contributions  have  steadily  increased  every 
year.  Collections  are  taken  up  for  stated 
purposes  at  the  regular  services.  Last 
year  $2,000  was  raised  for  church  work 
besides  the  $10,000  for  the  building  —  all 
by  the  f)eople  of  the  community. 

The  manse  is  owned  by  the  church. 
When  Mr.  ^SIcNutt  came,  it  had  but  one 
habitable  room  and  no  garden  or  orchard; 
and  he  had  to  act  as  janitor.  Now  the 
house  is  in  good  repair,  has  eight  rooms,  a 
furnace,  a  telephone,  and  all  the  other  usual 
conveniences;  and  around  it  five  acres  of 
land  are  in  lawn,  fruit-trees,  and  garden. 
His  salary,  while  small,  is  more  than  the 
average  of  country  preachers'  salaries  and 
it  is  promptly  paid. 

This  is  a  story,  first  of  all,  of  character  and 
of  human  sympathy  and  earnestness  —  and 
then  of  common  sense  and  good  management. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER    H.  PACK,  Editor 
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WK  I'AKK  our  i)olitics  sometimes 
too  solemnly  and  sometimes  too 
lightly.  We  become  excited 
about  personal  contests,  for  all  the  world 
enjoys  a  fight  whether  there  be  any  reason 
for  it  or  not.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  move 
more  slowly  about  principles.  Yet  we  do 
move.  We  hear  political  orators  demon- 
strate the  early  downfall  of  the  Republic 
unless  we  adopt  this  principle  or  abandon 
that;  for  the  moment  we  cheer  them; 
for  another  moment  we  feel  a  little  alarm 
and  resolve  to  set  the  matter  right;  but, 
before  bedtime,  we  are  running  in  our 
accustomed  grooves  of  thought,  and  we 
don't  really  believe  that  the  day  of  doom 
is  near.  We  are  a  happy,  perhaps  a 
happy-go-lucky,  people.  Still  we  have 
an  underlying  seriousness. 

Characteristically  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant political  events  of  the  lat-e  summer 
we  hardly  noticed  —  the  definite  declara- 
tion by  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  191 2. 
This,  if  he  and  his  friends  live  up  to  it, 
gives  more  hope  for  the  Democrats  than 
the  blunders  and  the  crimes  of  their 
enemies  have  given.  It  will  even  greatly 
help  the  party  at  next  month's  election. 

And  political  changes  —  or  promises 
and  threats  of  changes  —  are  coming 
fast.  It  will  be  a  new  political  world 
with  Mr.  Cannon  shorn  of  power;  with 
Mr.  Aldrich  in  retirement;  with  Presi- 
dent Taft  gaining  steadily  in  public  esteem; 
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with  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  active;  with 
Governor  Harmon  likely  to  be  reelected 
in  Ohio;  with  Mayor  (iaynor  now  become 
a  national  figure  and  a  commanding  one; 
probably  with  a  Democratic  House  in  the 
next  Congress,  and  surely  a  House  with 
a  majority  opposed  to  the  "Standpat" 
Republicans;  with  the  tariff  become  a 
moral  issue  alike  in  Mr.  Taft's,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's,  and  the  Insurgents'  and 
the  Democrats'  vocabulary'  —  these  are 
changes,  come  and  coming,  that  make 
the  game  much  more  interesting  than  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Behind  all  these  changes  is  the  one 
force,  the  one  resolve,  the  one  set  purpose 
of  the  people,  which  they  will  slowly 
work  out  through  one  party  or  the  other, 
through  one  set  of  public  servants  or 
another  —  the  resolve  to  make  the  great 
corporations  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
public  and  to  have  only  their  proper 
share  in  political  and  legislative  activity. 

There  is  a  moral  gain  in  this  direction 
at  every  turn  of  public  opinion,  and  such 
progress  has  already  been  made  as  to 
bring  the  public  mind  into  a  mood  to  look 
long-neglected  facts  in  the  face-  such  facts 
as  these:  the  ever-mounting  cost  of  govern- 
ment; the  long-standing  corporation-inter- 
ference with  legislation;  the  pension-roll 
that  grows  faster  the  farther  we  get  away 
from  the  Civil  War.  These  things  the  peo- 
ple are  becoming  earnest  about,  and  more 
earnest  with  every  political  campaign. 
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HOXORABLE  HIRAM  JOHXSOX.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

WHOSE  NOMINATION  AS  THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  GO\'ERNOR  WAS  A  NOTABLE  "INSURGENT"  VICTORY 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES,  OF  HARVARD 

WHOSE  DEATH  REMOVED  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  PHILOSOPHERS 


Photograph  by  Notman 


COLONEL  HUGH  LEXOX  SCOTT  (with  Lord  Kitchener) 

WHO,  AFTER  FOUR  YEARS  OF  EFFICIENT  ADMINISTRATION  AS  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
ACADF.MV,    RETURNS    TO  THE    REC.ULAR    ARMY    SERVICE    IN    WHICH    HE    HAS    MANY    TIMES    WON    DISTINCTION 


MR.  W.  A.  LARNED 

WHO  HAS,  FOR  THE  FIFTH  TIME,  WON  THE  TENNIS  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  AMERICA 


PhotOffraph  by  P.lcll  Br. 


MR.   BERNARD  X.  BAKER,  OE  BALTIMORE,   MD. 

WHO  WAS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  CONGRESS  AT  ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


MR.  JOSEPH  A.  HOLMES 

WHO   HAS   BEEN    APPOINTED   CHIEF   OF   THE   NEWLY  ORGANIZED   BUREAU   OF   MINES,  IN 
RECOGNITION   OF    HIS   EMINENT   PERSONAL   ANT)   SCIENTIFIC   FITNESS   FOR    THE    PLACE 


NICHOLAS  I,  KING  OF  MONTENEGRO 

THE  PRINCE  WHO  MADE  HIMSELF  KING  OF  A  BALKAN  LAND  OF  230,000  INHABITANTS 
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GENERAL  .^L\RIXA  AXD   PREMIER  CAXALEJAS.  OF  SPAIN 

WHO  WERE  THE  STORM-CENTRES,  RESPECTUELY,  OF  A  FANATICAL  UPRISING  AGAINST  A  WAR 
0\T.R  MOROCCAN  MINES,  AND  AGAINST  THE  CURBING    OF  THE   CHI'RCH's   TEMPORAL   POWER 

iSee  ••  Thf  Spanish  Crisis,- 


LORD  HERBERT  GLADSTONE 

WHO    IS    THE    YOUNGEST    SOX    OF    ENGLAND'S    FORMER    PREMIER,    AND 
IS   THE   FIRST   GOVERNOR-GENER.AL   OF   THE   UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
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THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LOUIS  BOTHA 

WHO  WAS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  BOER  FORCES,  AND  WHO 
IS    NOW   THE    FIRST   PREMIER    OF   THE    UNION    OF  SOUTH     AFRICA 
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"(iROOTE  SCHUUR."  THE  FORMER   HOME  OF  CECIL  RHODES 

WHICH  HAS  BKKX   BEQUEATHED  TO  THE  X"XIOX  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  ITS  PREMIER 


THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT,  CAPETOWN 

WHERE  THE  FIRST  PARLIAMENT   OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  WILL  PRESENTLY  ASSEMBLE 


A  FOREST  R.\XGER  OX  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FIRES 


Courtesy  of  the  Forest  Service 

THE  KIND  OF  FIRE  THAT  THIS  YEAR  SWEPT  AWAY  $£5,000,000  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

[See  "A  SfSfiOOfiOO  Loss  Ifit/uut  Insurance."  f  age  13473\ 
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A  RANGER  AND  A  TRAIL  THAT  HAS  BEEN  CONVER'rEI)   INTO  A    KAKRHIR 
WHICH  AxN  ORDINARY  FIRE  CANNOT  LEAP 


Courtesy  of  the  Forest  Service 

UNDERBRUSH  PILED  FOR  BURNING 

THE   KINP    OF   FIRE-PREVENTION    WHICH   THE   FOREST   SERVICE    BELIEVES   IN 

iSet  "W  ^^iOOO,ooo  Z^^j  lyuhoict  Insurance"  pa^'e  i^y^ 


THE  OPERATOR  AND  THE  IXSTRUMEXT 
FROM  WHICH  WAS  SENT  THE  EIRST  "  WIRELESS  "  FLASHED  FROM  AX  AEROPLAXE 


CopjTighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


MR.  GLEXX  CURTISS  AXD  A  MARKSMAX 

WHO  HAVE  PROVED  BY  PUBLIC  DEMONSTRATION  THAT  A  RITLE  MAY 
BE    USED    WITH   PRECISION    FROM   AN    AEROPLANE    AT    FULL  SPEEE 
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CONSERVATIVE    AMERICA 
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PROGRESS  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

THE  impatience  at  the  Supreme 
Court  displayed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  partly  tem[)eramental.  It  is  irksome 
to  him  to  contemplate  an  institution  em- 
powered to  interpose  the  authority  of 
a  restraining  Constitution  between  a 
reformer's  swift  resolve  and  its  instant 
realization.  A  Supreme  Court  Justice 
whose  opinions  are  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  appears  to  him  as  a  ''fossilized 
mind";  his  logical  conclusions  naturally 
appear  "technical  legal  subtilities"  in 
"flagrant  and  direct  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  and  needs  of  the  times." 

The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  to  determine  whether  new  legislation 
is  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 
That  document  is  the  product  of  a  time 
that  industrially  and  economically  is  in- 
definitely removed  from  us.  The  men 
who  wrote  it  knew  nothing  of  rail- 
roads, corporations,  trusts,  modern 
methods,  modern  science,  modern  eco- 
nomic, social,  hygienic  commonplaces,  and 
great  ingenuity  has  to  be  exercised  to 
ascertain  what  the  Constitution  has  to 
say  on  some  of  these  subjects.  The  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  often  disagree  widely 
among  themselves,  but  they  must,  by  vote, 
determine  what  the  fundamental  law  is. 

That  is  what  they  did  in  the  cases  to 
which  'Sir.  Roosevelt  excepted;  that  is 
what  they  had  to  do.  The  results  in 
both  these  cases  were,  let  us  say,  against 
progress  and  against  popular  rights;  they 
wrought  immediate  and  particular  in- 
justices, and  they  barred  the  way  along 
which  advancing  popular  sentiment  might 
legislate  for  greater  human  good.  But 
the  fault  was  not  the  "fossilized"  minds 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Harlan,  Mr.  Peckham, 
and  their  associates.  The  fault  was  in- 
nate in  the  situation  —  the  necessity  of 
asserting  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
document  over  conditions  for  which  it  was 
net  composed. 

II 

We  hold  it  well  said  that  entrenched 
pri\-ilege  would  have  us  "treat  the  Con- 
stitution, not  as  a  healthy  aid  to  growth, 
but  as  a  fetish  to  prevent  growth." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Constitution 


has  developed  into  a  fetish,  to  some  minds. 
Mankind  always  yearns  for  something  im- 
mutable, infallible,  to  look  to  and  to  lean 
upon.  When  the  Protestant  Reformers  re- 
belled against  the  dogma  of  an  infallible 
pope,  they  had  to  invent  the  idea  of  an  in- 
fallible Bible.  When  our  fathers  put  away 
the  idea  of  a  king,  their  sons  took  refuge  in 
the  notion  of  an  immutable  charter.  This 
political  Scripture  they  formulated  with  as- 
tonishing wisdom;  a  succession  of  great 
judges  from  the  beginning  interpreted  it 
with  extraordinary  sapience  and  skill,  and 
the  legend  of  its  sanctity  grew.  ' '  The  great- 
est work  ever  struck  oflf  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man"  sur- 
vived the  War  of  the  States  and  the  more 
critical  period  of  Reconstruction.  For 
a  hundred  years  its  authority  went  vir- 
tually unchallenged. 

It  is  only  now,  when  industrial  and 
commercial  methods,  swiftly  revolution- 
izing themselves,  have  ushered  in  what 
can  be  described  only  as  a  new  civilization, 
that  doubts  are  beginning  to  be  widely 
entertained  and  expressed.  When  Mr. 
Roosevelt  joins  Mr.  Bryan  in  what  the 
ultra-conservative  press,  aghast,  describes 
as  an  "attack  on  the  Supreme  Court," 
it  becomes  pretty  clear  that  there  is  a  clash 
between  legislative  progress  and  Constitu- 
tion worship,  such  as  many  legal  minds 
display. 

CONSERVATIVE  AMERICA 

THE  United  States  is  probably  the 
most  conservative  nation  in  the 
world  —  as  it  is  the  most  sentimental. 
In  our  addiction  to  party,  we  arouse 
the  wonder  of  every  other  democracy. 
For  fifty  years  our  people  left  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  an  organ- 
ization of  inconsistent  and  disagreeing 
men  who  called  themselves  Democrats, 
tin  their  incapacity  brought  the  country 
to  Civil  War;  then  for  another  fifty 
years  we  have  left  it  committed  to 
the  mercies  of  another  organization,  called 
Republican,  which  has  steadily  departed 
farther  and  farther  from  the  execution  of 
the  people's  ^^-ill.  Elsewhere  a  party  is  a 
nimble  public  servant,  to  which  the  body 
of  voters  feels  little  or  no  sentimental 
attachment. 
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In  our  methods  of  suflfrage  and  repre- 
sentation, we  remain  as  primitive  as  all 
the  world  was  a  century  ago.  We  have 
never  heard  of  the  principle  of  multiple 
votes,  by  which,  as  in  Belgium,  the  voice 
of  a  man  of  education,  achievement, 
substance,  the  head  of  a  family,  out- 
weighs the  clamor  of  the  pampered  idler 
or  the  tramp.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
principle  of  representation  except  the 
crude  one  of  geographical  districts  — 
under  which  we  have  permitted  the 
wealthy  interests  to  crowd  Congress  with 
their  attorneys  —  while  all  Europe  is 
full  of  the  syndicalisme  cry,  the  demand 
for  parliaments  based  on  representation 
of  the  trades,  professions,  t}pes  of  business, 
and  other  actual  interests  of  citizens. 
We  have  never  troubled  ourselves  with  the 
scientific  conception  of  minority  represen- 
tation. We  go  to  the  polls  (some  of  us)  and 
clumsily  vote  cumbersome  tickets  loaded 
with  names  of  people  we  never  heard  of, 
all  candidates  for  offices  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  We  choose  a  President  by  an  awk- 
ward process  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion but  long  since  cheated  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Constitution  prescribed  it. 

We  have  at  last  risen  to  the  idea  of 
publicity  for  campaign  expenses  —  in  the 
ridiculous  form  of  pubUcation  after  the 
election.  The  political  forces  of  the  big- 
gest state  in  the  Union  are  arrayed  to-day 
in  a  desperate  battle  over  the  utterly 
primitive  proposition  of  direct  primaries 
—  and  these  only  outside  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  although  corruption  is  worse 
in  the  city.  In  Arizona  they  want  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall,  an 
income  tax,  employers'  liability,  and  direct 
election  of  Senators  —  and  they  try  the  im- 
practicable way  of  putting  such  things  into 
a  Constitution,  where  they  do  not  belong. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  been 
for  years  in  favor  of  an  income  tax.  When 
Congress  enacted  it,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  itself  on  an  important  principle 
of  law  in  order  to  declare  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional. Then  an  income-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  states.  But  the  provisions  con- 
cerning amendment  are  so  vague  that 
to-day  it  is  impossible  for  any  living  man 
to   say  whether   the   legislature    of    New 


York  has  or  has  not  ratified  the  income- 
tax  amendment. 

W^ith  our  political  machinery  as  crude 
as  it  is,  how  is  it  possible  to  expect  social 
progress? 

We  expect  it,  because  it  is  natural  for 
Americans  to  expect.  And.  in  some  de- 
gree, we  get  it,  because  Americans  have 
a  way  of  getting  things  in  spite  of  all 
manner  of  handicaps  and  obstacles.  But 
why  allow  handicaps  and  obstacles? 

CRIME  AND  ITS   PUNISHMENT 

TUDGE  HOLT,  of  the  United  States 
J  District  Court  of  New  York,  lately 
declared  that  "there  has  been  no  time  in 
many  years  in  which  crimes  of  ^dolence 
have  been  more  rife  than  they  have  been 
in  recent  years  in  the  oldest  and  most 
thickly  populated  parts  of  this  country." 
Judge  Holt  proposes  certain  remedies: 
He  would  banish  the  revolver;  repeating 
pistols  should  be  sold  only  by  Hcensed 
venders,  and  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  purchase  them  without  exhibiting  an 
official  Hcense  to  do  so.  And  he  has 
certain  other  practical  recommendations. 
His  chief  hope,  however,  is  in  the  reform 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  law. 
He  holds  that  the  present  method  of  con- 
ducting criminal  trials  is  so  unsatisfactory 
that  "under  it  the  punishment  of  crime 
is  a  sort  of  lottery."  He  criticizes  the 
inexcusable  delays  in  the  bringing  of 
criminals  to  trial,  and  the  wide  possi- 
biHties  of  endless  appeals  in  criminal 
cases.  He  would  grant  no  stays,  except 
in  capital  cases.  ''What  is  needed,"  he 
says,  "is  prompt  punishment  and  cer- 
tain punishment.  It  need  not  be  severe. 
When  criminal  punishment  is  so  admin- 
istered by  the  courts  that  the  community  at 
large  reaches  the  conclusion  that  crime,  if 
committed,  will  probably  be  promptly 
punished,  it  will  largely  cease."  He  adds, 
however,  significantly:  "Severity,  as  a 
general  rule,  does  more  harm  than  good 
in  criminal  punishment." 

II 

There  is  one  point  which  Judge  Holt 
and  many  others  concerned  over  the  in- 
crease of  crime  neglect  to  consider  — 
namely,  that  the  criminal  law  is  outgrown. 
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Take  the  whole  question  of  punishment. 
What  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  mod- 
ern state  maintains  the  right  to  penalize 
violators  of  law?  All  the  reasons  ever 
advanced  in  defence  of  this  right  may- 
be reduced  to  three  classes: 

The  first  and  the  oldest  is  the  theory 
of  revenge.  This  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  prim- 
itive societies  based  their  codes  of  law. 
Reason  has  entirely  outgrown  this  theory; 
it  is  abominable  in  the  eye  of  modern 
moral  consciousness.  Blood-thirsty  re- 
venge restores  nothing,  rights  nothing, 
etTects  nothing,  except  further  suffering 
and  wrong.  Yet  we  often  hear  to-day, 
after  some  atrocity,  the  exclamation, 
'"The  crime  must  be  avenged!"  What  is 
a  crime  that  it  should  be  avenged?  A 
crime  has  no  existence;  it  is  the  criminal 
that  must  be  dealt  with.  So  we  come  to 
the  second  theory  of  punishment  —  namely, 
that  the  signal  punishment  of  one  criminal 
deters  another. 

Students  of  criminology  are  unani- 
mously agreed  that  punishment  is  not 
a  deterrent.  It  seems  that  it  ought  to 
be  so,  yet  it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  fact  sus- 
ceptible of  very  easy  proof  that  in  countries 
where  and  in  days  when  penalties  for 
crime  are  most  severe  and  are  most  dra- 
matically executed,  there  and  then  crimes 
most  abound.  When  England,  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  punished  125  crimes 
with  death,  England  was  a  hundred  times 
as  criminal  as  it  is  to-day.  Pickpockets 
were  nowhere  more  active  than  amidst  the 
crowds  assembled  to  see  one  of  their  own 
number  hanged.  Dramatic  punishment 
seems  to  glorify  a  crime  and  invite  to  it. 

It  is  in  half-conscious  appreciation 
of  this  fact  that  public  executions  for 
murder  have  been  abandoned  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  And  yet  what  excuse 
remains  for  capital  punishment  if  it 
be  not  executed  publicly  and  dramati- 
cally? If  it  is  not  to  warn  and  terrify 
other  possible  murderers,  what  justifica- 
tion can  be  found  for  it? 

Judge  Holt,  who  speaks  not  as  a  crim- 
inologist but  as  an  active  judge,  wants 
prompt  and  certain  punishment,  but  he 
does   not  want  it  to  be  severe,  because 


severity  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Judge  Holt,  in  other  words,  is  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two  opinions;  he  will  probably, 
being  a  progressive  man,  soon  cease  to 
talk  of  punishment  as  a  deterrent. 

Ill 

The  true  view  of  punishment  is  that 
it  is  a  measure  of  reformation.  The 
criminal  is  a  man  who  must  be  educated. 
He  needs  to  be  taught  what  society  is, 
how  it  is  held  together,  and  how  every 
man  can  find  his  best  happiness  as  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  it — taught  that  he 
cannot  injure  others  without  hurting 
himself.  In  a  sense,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
habitual  law-breaker  a  very  literal  sense, 
the  criminal  is  a  man  who  needs  to  be 
cured.  He  is  an  invalid.  Prisons  should 
exist  not  to  penahze  unfortunates  who 
have  broken  the  laws,  and  send  them  forth 
confirmed  in  their  insane  hatred  of  society, 
but  to  clear  their  brains  and  cure  their 
bodies  and  send  them  forth  for  a  new, 
healthy,  and  useful  life.  A  prison  is  a 
school  and  a  hospital. 

Appreciation  of  this  fact  is  already 
more  general  among  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  criminals  than  the  public  is 
aware.  Fifteen  states  of  the  Union  al- 
ready allow  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  theory  of  which  is  that  a  law-breaker 
is  committed,  not  to  expiate  his  offense 
by  submission  to  a  stated  amount  of 
retributive  suffering,  not  to  afford  a 
horrible  and  deterring  example  to  other 
possible  criminals,  but  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  get  w'ell,  and  when  he  gets  well  to  be 
released  to  go  back  into  life.  The  scientific 
view  of  punishment  is  expressed  in  the 
remark  of  Cleveland's  chief  of  police. 
Criticizing  the  old-fashioned  exact-time 
sentence,  Chief  Kohler  exclaimed:  "You 
might  as  well  sentence  the  lunatic  to  one 
month  in  the  asylum,  or  the  t3'phoid 
victim  to  fifteen  days  in  the  hospital." 

England,  the  most  backward  of  civil- 
ized nations  in  its  penal  ideas,  is  now, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W^inston 
Churchill,  the  Home  Secretary,  preparing 
to  enter  upon  an  advanced  policy,  the  key- 
note of  which  will  be  the  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  the  satisfaction  of  punitive 
justice  for  the  idea  of  education  and  cure 
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of  the  criminal.  The  International  Prison 
Conference,  now  assembHng  to  hold  in 
Washington  its  eighth  annual  meeting, 
will  be  able  to  note  vast  changes  that 
have  come  over  the  whole  world's  view 
of  crime  and  the  criminal  since  its  last 
meeting  five  years  ago. 

HUSBANDING  THE  NATION'S  MANHOOD 

THE  United  States  has  no  Xational 
Board  of  Health.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  looks  after  the  health  of  pigs 
and  cows;  nobody  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  human  species. 

The  census  figures,  while  still  incom- 
plete, appear  to  indicate  that  the  old 
north-of-Europe  stock  is  not  holding  its 
own  against  the  influx  of  immigration 
from  southern  Europe.  Whereas  in  former 
decades  the  average  increase  of  native 
population  was  21  per  cent.,  this  appears 
now  to  have  fallen  to  6  per  cent.  W^e 
are  not  prepared  to  accord  full  credit 
to  these  figures,  but  the  possibility  that 
they  are  true  is  serious  enough  to  suggest 
reflection. 

If  they  are  true,  even  approximately, 
we  are  forced  to  face  the  possibihty  that 
within  the  century  the  Anglo-Saxon  Amer- 
ican may  be  relatively  almost  as  rare  as  the 
American  Indian  is  to-day.  With  a  mil- 
Hon  immigrants  a  year  (70  per  cent,  of 
them  Itahans,  Slavs,  and  Jews)  with  a 
declining  native  birth-rate  and  an  in- 
creasing foreign  birth-rate,  it  is  a  very 
simple  arithmetical  problem  to  figure 
out  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  submerged,  with  his  social  ideals 
and  his  superior  ci\'ilization  —  for  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  descendant  of  the 
British  immigrant  of  three  hundred  and 
one  hundred  years  ago,  or  of  the  German 
exile  of  1848,  or  of  the  Scandinavian  of 
twenty  years  ago  is  the  superior  of  the 
average  member  of  the  horde  now  pas- 
sing through  Ellis  Island. 

There  is  in  the  study  of  immigration 
and  birth  statistics  a  plain  lesson  for  the 
old  American  stock:  It  is  Extinction  or 
Eugenics. 

II 

The  argument  for  the  small  family 
is:  "Quality  rather   than   quantity."     It 


is  a  beautiful  argument.  The  trouble 
is  that  facts  throw  more  than  doubt  on 
its  truth.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that 
not  less  than  four  children  can  be  relied 
on  to  transmit  the  family  name.  The 
fact  that  the  first-born  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  robust  as  his  young  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  fact  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  selection  of  good  stock  than  any 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  for  the 
improvement   of  poor   stock. 

There  is  still  time  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued Anglo-Saxon  ascendency  in  the 
United  States  by  restricting  immigration. 
At  least  there  would  be,  if  the  climate 
of  the  United  States  were  not  the  ally 
of  the  ^Mediterranean  man  against  the 
blond  man.  But  political  conditions  are 
such  among  us  that  there  is  no  likeUhood 
of  immigration  being  restricted. 

The  worry  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the 
original  settlers  of  North  America  are 
giving  way  before  a  darker  race,  but  in 
the  fact  that,  having  worked  out  here  a 
higher  t\-pe  of  culture  and  morals,  they 
are  being  supplanted  by  a  breed  less 
advanced.  This  is  not  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. Civilization  prefers  that  the  more 
advanced  stock  multiply  the  faster.  It 
especially  demands  that  the  diseased,  the 
inefficient,  and  the  criminal  die  out. 

Is  there  a  place,  a  need,  in  the  United 
States  for  some  such  attention  to  the 
propagation  of  high-class  human  stock 
as  is  given  to  the  breeding  of  pigs,  fish, 
and  cattle?  Is  there  a  demand  for  con- 
servation of  human  resources  also,  while 
we  are  exercising  our  souls  about  timber, 
water-power,  coal,  and  natural  gas? 

Ill 

In  England  already  —  and  they  are 
not  in  England  beset  by  invading  hordes 
of  fast-propagating  Mediterranean  peo- 
ple —  they  are  talking  (as  famiHarly  as 
we  here  are  talking  of  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources)  of  governmental 
protection,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  nation's  best  type  of  human  being; 
talking  of  the  scientific  elimination  of 
the  diseased,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the 
habitually  criminal.  And  they  are  talk- 
ing of  something  further  —  of  the  endow- 
ment of  motherhood. 
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In  trulli,  liltlc  more  than  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  idea  is  needed  to  recommend 
it  to  many  minds.  In  an  advanced 
society  Hke  ours,  young  children  are  a 
costly  encumbrance.  According  to  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells,  who  has  taken  u]->  the  campaign, 
if  the  modern  state  wants  children,  it  will 
have  to  pay  for  them.  The  competition  of 
modern  life  is  so  keen,  the  argument  runs, 
that  it  strongly  tends  to  defer  marriage  and 
parentage.  If  the  care  of  a  family  is  a 
public  service,  then  the  parent  is  justified 
in  expecting  the  state  to  recognize  that 
service,  and  to  extend  to  him  some  com- 
pensation for  the  worldly  handicap  which 
he  accepts.  He  is  justified  in  saying  that 
while  his  unencumbered  rival  wins  past 
him,  he  is  doing  society  the  most  precious 
service  in  the  world,  and  that  society  is 
—  not  sentimentally  merely,  but  as  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents  —  his  debtor. 

The  practical  framing  of  a  plan  of 
motherhood  endowment  would,  of  course, 
excite  the  most  absurd,  crack-brained 
propositions.  The  idea  will  be  a  long 
time  working  itself  out  into  sensible 
realization,  but  a  great  point  has  been 
gained  for  civilization  when  a  nation 
realizes  that  its  power  and  happiness 
depend  more  upon  the  quality  of  its  popu- 
lation than  upon  anything  else.  The 
husbandry  of  the  nation's  human  life, 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  its 
highest  type,  is  an  ideal  so  great  that  it 
may  be  trusted  easily  to  become  familiar, 
congenial,  and  powerful,  and  before  long  to 
realize  itself  in  practical  eugenic  methods. 

THE  VITALS  OF  BUSINESS 

IN  THE  clamor  and  confusion  of  many 
conflicting  problems,  it  is  well  that 
the  business  men  of  this  country  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  the  few 
really  vital  questions  that  are  to-day  in 
process  of  discussion.  Boiled  down  to 
phrases,  the  nation's  business  destiny  is 
wrapped  up  in  these  great  items : 
(i)  The  tariff  problem. 

(2)  The  railroad-rate  problem. 

(3)  The  banking  problem. 

It  begins  to  be  clear  even  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  that  not  one  of  these  three 
is  a  mere  readjustment;  but  they  are  all 
really  turning-points  in  the  business  his- 


tory of  a  nation.  In  them,  all  Americans 
are  beginning  to  face  the  fact  that  past 
policies,  now  almost  crystallized  into 
basic  business  principles,  are  utterly  un- 
fitted to  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
of  to-morrow.  Each  involves  not  merely 
a  slight  deviation  from  the  paths  of  yes- 
terday, but  a  complete  turning  about  and 
desertion  of  those  paths. 

The  tariff  problem  involves  the  indus- 
trial, or  trust,  problem.  The  curbing  of 
industrial  corporations  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  hand  the  nation  feeds  the  corpo- 
rations on  the  strong  food  of  monopolizing 
protection. 

Rates  cannot  be  adjusted  by  fixing  up 
the  rate  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City 
by  a  special  ruling,  for  in  that  small  ad- 
justment a  thousand  other  problems  are 
immediately  created.  For  every  head 
the  Commission  cuts  off,  two  new  heads 
grow.  The  whole  principle  of  making 
railroad  charges  must  be  changed. 

The  weakness  of  our  banking  system 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  special  acts 
making  emergency  currency  based  on 
bonds  of  private  corporations  or  munici- 
palities. That  expedient  serves  merely 
to  show  the  weakness  of  the  system  in 
times  of  stress.  It  has  come  to  be  known 
that  our  banking  system  is  not  a  system 
for  the  people,  but  is  a  system  for  the  ex- 
ploiters of  the  people.  To  cut  out  a 
cancerous  growth  like  this  from  the  busi- 
ness body  would  make  interesting  sur- 
gery —  and  the  aspiring  surgeons  are 
many  —  but  it  would  kill  the  patient. 

II 

Clearly,  in  all  three  of  these  gigantic 
adjustments,  time  is  an  all-important 
element.  To  level  the  protective  walls 
of  the  tarift"  at  once  would  throw  millions 
of  starving  men  upon  the  street.  To 
sweep  away  in  a  swift  rush  of  anger  the 
system  of  making  railroad  rates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  shippers  would  be  to 
cut  the  throat  of  commerce  in  an  eft'ort 
to  cure  its  indigestion.  To  hurl  out-of- 
doors  our  banking  systems  would  be  to 
leave  the  nation  bereft  of  the  power  to 
transact  business. 

Evolution,  not    revolution,  must  bring 
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the  new  order  of  things.  In  all  three  it 
is  going  on.  On  the  surface,  it  is  true, 
the  contrary  tendency  is  marked.  The 
industrial  combines  grow  greater ;  the  rail- 
road rates  more  and  more  favor  the  big 
shipper  and  the  big  town;  the  tariff 
looks  more  and  more  like  a  special  sub- 
vention for  the  making  of  magnates  in 
batches;  and  the  banks  cluster  closer 
and  closer  under  the  wing  of  the  financial 
trinity  that  rules  Wall  Street. 

Yet  no  man  who  keeps  his  ear  to  the 
ground  can  conclude  that  things  are  get- 
ting worse.  Indeed,  the  swift  marshaling 
of  new  forces  is  but  a  sign  that  the  leaders 
of  the  financial,  commercial,  and  railroad 
worlds  know  that  they  have  to  get  ready 
for  a  new  order  of  things.  The  strong- 
est banks,  the  strongest  industrials,  the 
strongest  railroads  will  best  survive  the 
long  process  of  readjustment  that  is 
inevitable.  Therefore  wise  men  gather 
strength  as  best  they  may. 

THE  TARIFF  AND   MANUFACTURERS' 
DISAGREEMENTS 

WHEN  tariff-schedules  are  made  in 
any  measure  for  private  reasons, 
there  are  likely  to  be  as  many  sorts  of 
difficulties  as  there  are  groups  of  bene- 
ficiaries. 

For  instance,  Mr.  W.  H.  Langshaw,  the 
president  of  the  big  Dartmouth  cotton- 
mills  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  issued 
a  statement  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
Senators  Dolliver,  Gore,  and  Bristow,  and 
for  the  readers  of  The  World's  Work. 
He  believes  that  "the  pathetic  word- 
pictures"  in  the  magazine  "convey  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  the  cotton  industry  from  the 
schedules  of  either  the  Dingley  or  of  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  Bill." 

Then  Mr.  Langshaw  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  have  had  forty  years'  practical  ex- 
perience in  cotton  manufacturing.  I  am 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Manufacturing  Corporation  and  the 
Bristol  Manufacturing  Corporation,  both  of 
New  Bedford. 

"I  am  one  of  the  largest  individual  in- 
vestors in  mill  stocks  in  this  country;  there- 
fore my  position  is  one  in  common  with  in- 
vestors in  mill  stocks  who  are  looking  solely 
for  a  satisfactory  return  from  their  investment. 


"Notwithstanding  this,  I  was  not  invited 
to  the  conference  which  appointed  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacColl  to  represent  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry.  The  only  reason 
that  I  can  assign  is  that  I  am  credited  with 
having  the  courage  of  my  convictions,  not 
quite  in  accord  with  those  of  the  individuals 
who  comprise  the  working  machine  of  the 
Arkwright  Club,  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  the  Home  IMarket  Club. 

"Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  state  in 
answer  to  an  article  in  The  World's  Work 
that  they  did  not  ask  for  an  increase.  This 
is  hardly  specific  enough.  Did  they  request 
that  it  should  not  be  increased?  At  the 
time  that  the  bill  was  before  Congress,  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  passed  a  vote  indorsing  the  bill  and 
petitioned  Congress  to  pass  the  same.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacCoU's  attitude.  The  association  named 
was  evidently  used  as  a  cat's-paw  in  this 
instance,  as  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there 
was  not  over  the  usual  number  present  during 
the  discussion,  which  on  most  occasions  does 
not  equal  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  members. 

"Recent  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  special  favors  in  the  cotton  schedule 
desired  by  Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  were 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  permit  the  cotton 
schedule  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  cover  up  the 
increase  in  rates  on  other  commodities,  for 
the  benefit  of  large  combinations,  of  which 
apparently  the  Rubber  Trust  was  one. 

"The  claim  of  Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl 
that  they  did  not  ask  for  a  raise  in  the  tariff, 
the  bombastic  eloquence  of  Speaker  Cannon, 
and  the  sneers  of  Senator  Aldrich  will  hardly 
serve  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  main  point,  which  is  that  the  tariff 
has  been  advanced,  although  it  had  been 
stated  by  those  in  authority  that  the  revision 
was  to  be  on  a  lower  basis. 

"The  trouble  now  is,  as  compared  with 
'other  days,'  that  the  Republican  party  is 
run  by  a  machine  comprised  of  men  whose 
chief  interest  is  to  serve  their  own  ends  and 
not  the  common  weal,  and  men  with  convic- 
tions different  from  the  machine  are  not 
wanted.  There  is  no  sincere  attempt  made 
to  get  at  the  real  truth.  The  big  machine, 
like  an  octopus,  has  its  tentacles  reaching  out, 
comprised  of  men  who  for  political  favors 
are  willing  to  be  subservient  to  the  main 
body. 

"I  believe  the  tariff  is  a  moral  question. 
The  impression  that  prevails  at  large  that 
it  is  a  game  of  graft,  that  its  manipulations 
have  contributed  to  produce  in  a  short  time 
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the  largest  fortunes  known  in  modern  times, 
has  corrui)te(i  the  moral  fibre  of  citizenshin 
in  this  country.  Patriotism  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  the  definition  of  a  patriot  now  is  one  who 
is  ready  to  fight  a  foreign  enemy;  but  the 
higher  type  of  patriotism  is  that  which  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  light  for  principle  and 
the  maintenance  of  truth." 

A   $25,000,000  LOSS   WITHOUT  INSURANCE 

THE  forest  lircs  that  break  out  al- 
most every  year  at  the  end  of  a 
dry  summer  in  the  Northwest  this  year 
became  uncontrollable.  From  IMcdford 
and  Baker  City  in  the  opposite  corners 
of  Oregon,  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district, 
from  eastern  Washington  and  western 
Montana,  came  the  new^s  that  the  face 
of  the  earth  was  burning.  Fires,  some 
twenty  miles  wide,  moved  over  the  forested 
mountains,  crossed  streams,  destroyed 
cabins,  settlements,  and  villages,  and 
left  ruin  behind.  Over  Denver,  four 
hundred  miles  away,  the  smoke  hung 
in  a  heavy  cloud;  and  at  Aspen,  which  is 
8,800  feet  above  the  sea,  the  cloud  ob- 
scured the  valley  below.  Forest  rangers, 
citizens,  and  finally  United  States  troops 
went  out  to  fight  the  flames.  But  in 
spite  of  a  battle  waged  night  and  day, 
flames  caught  and  burned  to  death  more 
than  half  as  many  men  as  were  killed  by 
Spanish  bullets  at  San  Juan  and  El  Caney. 
Himdreds  of  others  gave  up  from  exhaus- 
tion. Telegraph  lines  were  broken  and 
railroad  bridges  were  burned.  Such  trains 
as  could  run  were  busy  carrying  refugees 
out  of  the  burning  districts.  Town 
after  town  was  destroyed.  Men  took 
refuge  in  streams,  in  mine-shafts,  and  in 
railroad  tunnels;  every  hour  during  the 
worst  of  the  fight  brought  news  of  un- 
fortunates who  had  found  no  refuge  at  all. 
When  the  fires  w-ere  still  at  their  height,  the 
Forestry  officials  estimated  that  the  flames 
had  destroyed  $25,000,000  worth  of  tim- 
ber —  aside  from  the  loss  of  life  and  of 
other  property. 

To  stop  a  fire  which  has  once  gained 
headway  in  the  forests  of  the  semi-arid 
West  is  next  to  impossible.  To  prevent 
fires  from  starting  seems  also  impossible; 
and,  as  the  country  becomes  more  pop- 
ulous, they  are  likely  to  start  even  more 
frequently  than  in  the  past. 


Still,  firc-loss  can  l)c  minimized  in 
forests  as  it  can  in  the  cities.  A  fire- 
patrol  with  proper  trails,  telephones, 
fire-lines,  and  the  like,  to  discover  fire 
when  it  first  breaks  out  and  to  get  men  to 
it  quickly,  could  almost  wholly  prevent 
loss.  In  most  of  the  national  forests,  even 
without  adequate  trails,  the  Forest  Service 
has  demonstrated  that  this  can  be  done 
at  a  cost  of  from  one-half  of  a  cent  to 
four  cents  an  acre.  But  in  the  North- 
west, the  Forest  Service  has  had  only 
about  one  man  to  every  200,000  acres. 
But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Western 
forests  are  not  under  national  adminis- 
tration, .and  in  state  forests  there  is  no 
regular  patrol. 

Since  this  fire-scourge  comes  almost 
every  year,  the  nation,  the  states,  and 
private  owners  ought  to  unite  in  a  unified 
system  of  patrol  and  prevention.  There 
is  now  no  such  system,  nor  is  adequate 
support  provided  by  the  nation,  by  states, 
or  by  private  owners. 

KOREA  —  THE  PASSING  OF  A  NATION 

THE  inevitable  absorption  of  Korea 
by  Japan  has  taken  formal  shape. 
The  ancient  kingdom  disappears  from 
the  map  as  a  separate  government.  This 
is  the  penalty  that  the  Koreans  suffer  for 
the  decay  of  warlike  qualities  and  for 
national  material  deterioration.  The  ten 
million  Koreans  and  their  80,000  square 
miles  of  territory  are  now  simply  a  part 
of  Japan.  Thus  ends  an  independent 
civilization  that  began  before  David  be- 
came king  of  Israel. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Korea  was  a  supine 
vassal  state  of  China,  utterly  unfit  to  play 
the  game  which  was  then  just  beginning. 

In  1894  Russia  and  Japan  sat  watch- 
ing each  other  across  Korea,  which  China 
held  in  unstable  security.  Then  came 
the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  after  which 
China  renounced  its  claims  and  admitted 
the  independence  of  Korea.  Japan  ap- 
pointed itself  adviser  to  Korea.  This 
was  the  first  step.  Russia  watched  these 
proceedings  jealously. 

On  February  23,  1904,  an  agreement 
was  signed  at  Seoul  between  Japan  and 
Korea  which  gave  Japan  the  right  to  use 
Korean    territory    for    mihtary    purposes 
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in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  independence. 
The  next  act  of  the  drama  was  the 
Japanese-Russian  war.  After  its  termin- 
ation, Russia  was  eliminated  as  a  claim- 
ant for  Korea,  as  China  had  been  elimin- 
ated ten  years  before.  Only  Korea  itself 
remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  1905  Japan  assumed  control  of  its 
foreign  affairs.  In  1907  it  was  agreed 
that  Japanese  might  fill  offices  in  the 
Korean  government  and  that  all  appoint- 
ments to  high  positions  and  all  adminis- 
trative acts  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Japanese  resident-general. 
In  1909  Japan  took  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  now  formal  annexation 
has  taken  place. 

This  annexation  or  absorption  has 
taken  fifteen  years,  caused  two  wars,  and 
burdened  the  Japanese  people  with  an 
immense  debt,  but  to  Japan  it  is  worth 
what  it  cost.  Japan  has  a  population 
of  nearly  50,000,000  on  an  area  of  148,000 
square  miles,  and  a  large  part  of  that  is 
mountainous  and  unproductive.  Korea 
has  a  population  of  10.000.000  on  about 
80,000  square  miles,  and  on  the  whole  more 
productive.  Japan  was  a  country  hungry 
for  land  for  its  ever-increasing  population, 
and  Korea  was  only  half  populated  and 
but  feebly  held  by  an  inefficient  people. 
Moreover  Korea  was  doomed  —  and  Japan 
both  hated  and  feared  the  steady  progress 
of  Russia  on  the  Pacific. 

Besides  the  land,  the  Japanese  have 
acquired  very  Httle  in  Korea  except  prob- 
lems. There  is  but  one  railroad  in  the 
kingdom  and  that  was  built  by  the 
Japanese.  There  are  few  roads  of  other 
sorts ;  the  Korean  method  of  freight  trans- 
portation is  by  bullocks  and  ponies  or 
on  the  backs  of  men.  Even  for  these, 
travel  is  impossible  at  certain  seasons, 
because  the  Korean  bridges  are  not 
expected  to  withstand  the  spring  floods, 
and  for  months  the  rivers  cannot  be 
crossed.  Agriculture  is  almost  the  only 
industry  in  which  a  high-class  Korean 
may  engage,  but  even  in  agriculture 
these  people  do  not  excel.  They  have 
shown  neither  industrial  aptitude,  mihtary 
strength,  nor  poHtical  stability,  and  with- 
out these  things  their  meekness  (which 
seems  to  be  their  chief  characteristic)  has 


not    enabled    them    to    inherit   even    the 
ancient  home  of  their  ancestors. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  WAR 

PROFESSOR  willia:\i  JAJMES,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  died  the 
other  day,  left  as  his  parting  word  one 
pretty  big  suggestion. 

There  is  no  thought  more  strongly 
impregnated  in  the  air  that  moves  among 
the  elms  of  Cambridge  than  the  thought 
that  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  every  error. 
It  is  not  a  new  thought;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
two  generations  ago,  made  it  familiar 
in  the  religious  world,  and  after  him  Phil- 
lips Brooks  touched  it  as  a  solvent  to 
many  a  theological  problem,  and  A.  V.  G. 
Allen  to  many  an  historical  problem.  It 
is  this:  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  deny 
errors;  hunt  for  the  truth  in  them. 

Professor  James  looks  at  the  thing 
called  War.  It  is  cruel;  it  is  senseless; 
it  is  hell  —  a  thing  of  horror  and  insanity. 
Yet  men  have  always  engaged  in  it,  and 
healthy  men  have  always  liked  it.  Some- 
how nobility  is  always  attached  to  it. 
The  knight  is  the  ideal  of  romance;  the 
warrior  is  the  hero  for  whom  cheers  are 
shouted  and  garlands  woven.  The 
imagery  of  war  is  the  most  exalted;  the 
songs  of  war  the  most  inspiring.  The 
h}-mns  of  religion  itself  are  full  of  the 
beat  of  the  battle-march.  Ruskin,  gentle 
soul,  is  in  nothing  more  impetuously 
brilHant  than  in  his  ascription  to  war  of 
all  the  world's  achievements  in  splendid 
art  and  noble  living,  and  in  his  confession 
that  peace  and  decline,  peace,  sloth,  and 
corruption  come  together.  Professor 
James  inspects  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Harvard  spirit,  searching  out  the  truth 
beneath  the  glorious  but  horrible  wrapping 
of  gory  conflict. 

Briefly,  the  kernel  of  truth  is  that  en- 
deavor is  ennobling. 

The  aberration  is  that  this  endeavor 
should  take  the  form  of  mortal  combat 
between  man  and  man. 

Professor  James  would  take  this  desire 
of  man  to  fight,  claim  it  as  a  noble  desire, 
and  direct  it  against  adverse  nature. 
He  would  organize  armies  to  go  out  against 
swamps  and  deserts  and  diseases;  he  would 
gather  conscripts,  from  among  the  sons 
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of  the  rich  also,  and  sol  ihcni  building 
roads,  digging  tunnels,  fighting  fire,  and 
forging  steel. 

II 

Civilization  is  already  doing  this.  Men 
are  increasingly  perceiving  (without  wait- 
ing to  have  the  philosophy  of  it  stated 
by  a  Harvard  professor)  that  the  conflicts 
of  peace  are  as  heroic  as  those  of  war. 
Unconsciously  there  has  been  wrought  an 
enormous  transformation  in  the  universal 
consciousness  on  this  point.  International 
wars  are  not  yet  over,  but  the  time  is 
certainly  to  be  foreseen  when  men,  in  the 
realization  of  their  universal  brotherhood, 
will  refuse  to  go  out  against  one  another  at 
the  bidding  of  ambitious  sovereigns  whose 
quarrels   concern   the   people   very  little. 

They  had  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
voting  competition  in  which  the  sub- 
scribers to  a  great  journal  were  asked  to 
indicate  their  hero.  \Mio  do  you  suppose 
was  the  popular  idol?  Napoleon,  of 
course?  No,  Pasteur — by  a  vote  one  hun- 
dred times  as  big  as  that  given  theCorsican. 

Meanwhile  standing  armies  and  navies, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  engaged  in  battle, 
are  doing  this  much  at  least:  they  are 
training  many  }-oung  men  to  habits  of 
disciphne,  cleanliness,  and  courtesy.  We 
have  received  from  a  correspondent,  j\Ir. 
J.  S.  McCain,  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  navy,  a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  "The  By-Products  of  a  Peace 
Navy."  It  is  curious  that  a  war  estab- 
lishment should  have  to  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of  what  it  does  in  the  way 
of  preparing  men  for  peaceful  work. 
Of  course  men  miight  be  prepared  for  the 
same  work  in  more  economical  ways. 
But  it  may  be  w^orth  while  to  give  pub- 
licity to  our  ensign's  apology  for  the 
navy.  Readiness  for  war  is  certainly 
the  object  of  army  and  navy,  but  if,  in 
the  achievem.ent  of  this,  there  are  by- 
products which  prevent  total  economic 
waste,  then  let  us  be  thankful.  The 
navy  man  argues  thus: 

III 

The  men  of  the  navy  are  widely  re- 
garded as  paid  idlers,  who  have  sold  their 
lives  to  their  country,  and  of  w^hom  the 


country  expects  nothing  until  a  day  comes 
when  the  lives  may  be  demanded. 

This  was  true  of  old,  when  the  fighting 
man  was  trained  in  sloth.  In  old  times 
the  soldier's  mission  was  to  wreck  and  kill 
in  a  simple,  savage  way.  To-day  war  is 
a  matter  of  science.  Battle-craft  are 
huge  engines  demanding  skill  of  every  man 
on  them.  Those  trained  in  this  skill 
find  themselves  trained  in  a  knowledge 
of  electricity,  steam,  machinery,  and 
engineering;  and  after  their  terms  of 
service  they  are  returned  to  their  com- 
munities with  ability  and  earning  power 
greatly  increased.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  navy  is  already  doing  what  Professor 
James  would  have  the  military  force  of 
the  future  do. 

From  seven  to  ten  thousand  youngsters 
are  ground  through  the  United  States 
navy  mills  every  year.  The  average 
age  of  discharge  is  twenty-four.  The 
navy  is  a  good  school,  though  its  cost  to 
the  nation  is  very  great. 

CITY  SIGNS  AND  NOISES 

WHY  has  no  city  or  state  thought  of 
taxing  signs  and  noises? 

A  sign  is  an  invasion  of  the  peace  of 
mind  of  every  man  who  sees  it.  A  sign 
occupies  not  only  the  space  in  which  it 
hangs  —  it  occupies  the  whole  area  in 
which  it  is  visible.  It  crosses  the  street; 
if  particularly  garish,  it  extends  its  dis- 
quieting presence  for  blocks.  What  right 
has  it  to  do  that?  An  owner  has  a  right 
to  build  a  house  on  his  land,  or  to  put  up 
an}'  number  of  signs  visible  on  his  own 
premises  alone,  but  who  licensed  him  to 
annoy  me  as  I  sit  at  my  window  across 
the  street,  or  to  fill  my  eyes  as  I  walk 
down  the  public  thoroughfare? 

The  country  has  long  been  awake  to 
the  scandal  of  the  big  advertisements 
that  disfigure  our  landscapes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  alone  the  gigantic  letters  drawn 
on  the  face  of  a  mountain,  nor  the  miles 
of  painted  boards  that  cut  the  fair  face 
of  the  green  country  off  from  the  view  of 
the  traveler,  that  deserve  suppression.  The 
street  sign  is  equally  bad.  Think  how  much 
improved  a  city  street  would  be  without  its 
clamor  of  multitudinous  signs,  each  striving 
to  be  more  aggressive  than  its  rivals. 
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Xo  doubt  advertisements  are  necessary. 
But  why  should  an  advertiser  be  permitted 
to  use  a  street  u'ithout  paying  for  it?  He 
is  not  permitted  to  put  his  advertisement 
into  a  newspaper  without  paying  for  it. 
There  are  advertising  agencies  which 
sell  "positions"  on  prominent  city  corners, 
just  as  a  newspaper  sells  ''positions" 
next  to  reading  matter.  Xow,  those  street 
positions  belong  to  the  community  that  made 
the  street  and  uses  it,  and  if  anybody  sells 
them,  the  community  itself  should  do  so, 
and  get  the  pay.  The  man  who  happens 
to  own  a  dead  wall  facing  the  street  does 
not  own  the  pri\-ilege  of  issuing  from  it 
a  demand  upon  the  attention  of  all  passers- 
by;  his  property  does  not  extend  into  the 
street. 

There  is  a  corner  in  Xew  York  which 
pays  a  profit  of  many  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  advertising  agencies 
that  control  space  surrounding  it.  There 
is  now  going  up  on  that  corner  a  building, 
in  the  form  of  a  tall  tower,  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  display  of 
electric  signs.  Some  of  these  contrivances 
are  esthetically  unobjectionable,  even 
pleasing.  The  gigantic  electric  lady  whose 
laughing  petticoat  ripples  in  the  simulated 
breeze  as  she  advertises  a  garment-maker 
is  a  joyous  modern  version  of  Herrick's 
"JuHa."  Her  companion  across  the 
square,  who  nightly  attires  herself  in 
another  article  of  feminine  apparel,  is, 
though  unblushing,  not  uninteresting. 
The  unceasing  sparkle  of  electric  ginger- 
ale  as  it  flows  into  a  colossal  goblet  gives 
every  beholder  a  taste  of  the  geniahty 
of  hfe  on  the  Great  White  Way. 

But  the  argument  does  not  rest  on  the 
objectionable  character  of  the  signs.  The 
electric  ladies  are  sources  of  revenue 
only  because  the}-  stand  at  a  point  wliich 
the  community  has  made  a  centre  of 
resort.  The  community  made  and  the 
community  owns  the  advertising  value 
in  the  wall  spaces  surrounding  this  square. 
It  is  as  foolish  to  give  it  away  as  it  was 
fooUsh  to  give  away  the  innumerable 
street  franchises  which  were  gobbled  up 
by  shrewd  men  a  generation  ago. 

Signs  should  be  taxed  —  and  of  course 
they  should  be  censored.  The  taxing 
would  do  away  with  the  most  objection- 


able street-advertisements,  for  it  would 
place  a  serious  value  upon  the  space  used 
and  force  its  use  in  a  more  restrained,  a 
more  artistic,  and  therefore  more  effective, 
way.  It  would  probably  reduce  the  huge 
eyesores  that  now  cumber  shop-fronis 
to  simple  panels  bearing  a  modest  name, 
accompanied  perhaps  by  a  rebus  such  as 
those  which  in  medieval  times  pictur- 
esquely denoted  the  character  of  an  es- 
tabUshment,  and  still  survive  in  the 
barber's  pole  and  the  apothecary's  pestle 
and  mortar. 

Xoise,  too,  should  be  taxed.  We  should 
see  how  astonishingly  few  would  grow 
the  whistles  of  factories  and  boats,  how 
much  fainter  would  grow  the  clatter  of 
street-cars,  if  we  should  set  up  a  system  of 
assessing  and  taxing  such  invasions  of 
the  peace  of  a  community's  ear. 

There  are  a  good  many  annoyances  and 
inconveniences  in  centralized  hfe.  There 
would  be  fewer  if  those  who  created  the 
annoyances  had  to  pay  a  tax  for  the 
privilege. 

ANIMATED  JOURNALISM 

TO  WHAT  lengths  is  the  camera  go- 
ing as  a  factor  in  modern  life?  A 
Japanese  prince  is  assassinated,  and  it 
is  found  that  a  complete  mo\ing-picture 
representation  of  the  tragedy  has  been 
made.  A  mayor  of  Xew  York  is  shot, 
and  the  evening  papers  pubHsh  photo- 
graphs of  the  act,  taken  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  assailant  and  his  \ictim.  The 
psychology  of  the  trained  photographer, 
whose  instinctive  impulse,  when  a  shot 
is  fired  or  a  magazine  explodes,  is  to  press 
the  button  of  his  camera,  would  be  an 
interesting  study,  but  the  fact  that  the 
omnipresence  of  the  machine  is  rapidly 
creating  a  complete  pictorial  mirror  of 
Hfe  is  more  important. 

So  well  are  the  camera  men  "covering" 
the  events  of  the  day  that  they  threaten 
(or  shall  we  say  promise?)  to  drive  the 
reporter  out  of  business.  They  have  in 
London  three  daily  papers,  each  of  enor- 
mous circulation,  which  contain  practically 
nothing  but  news-pictures  with  descrip- 
tive captions.     They  have  more: 

Pathe  Freres,  the  cinematograph  manu- 
facturers, have  established  a  daily  service 
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of  moving-pictures  of  the  news.  The 
enteri)rise.  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Tlic  Animated  Chizetlc,  is  a  comi^Icte  news 
organization,  with  an  editor,  Mr.  Steer, 
who  has  abandoned  the  old  methods  of 
Fleet  Street  for  the  new  journaHsm  and 
a  staff  of  5,000  "photo-correspondents" 
scattered  pretty  well  over  the  world.  The 
product  of  this  organization  is  a  cinemat- 
ograph film  which  is  sent  out  to  a  circuit 
of  moving-picture  theatres,  and  is  already 
being  seen  daily  and  nightly  by  more 
than  two  millions  of  people.  An  idea  of 
the  circulation  possibilities  of  this  kind 
of  a  newspaper  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  New  York  to-day  has  250 
moving-picture  shows,  that  London  has 
500,  that  every  city  and  town  of  Europe 
and    America    has  from  one  to  a  dozen. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  idea 
vvill  soon  be  at  work  in  America.  The 
editor  of  The  American  Animated  Gazette 
would  sit  in  his  oflfice  in  New  York,  scan 
telegraphed  "flashes"  of  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  send  out  his  orders.  Where 
the  old-fashioned  managing  editor  would 
send  for  a  "thousand  words  Roosevelt," 
he  will  wire  his  photo-correspondent: 
"Send  500  yards  Roosevelt;  feature  in- 
surgent smile;"  or  he  will  order:  "Rush 
150  yards  Aviation  Meet;  200  if  Post 
turns  handsprings  in  air."  Instead  of 
dispatching  his  brilliant  member  of  the 
"sympathy  squad"  to  w^atch  the  girl- 
murderess  on  the  witness  stand  and,  with 
g^.owing  adjective  and  picturesque  fancy, 
dilate  upon  the  moral  lesson  of  her  career, 
i\e  will  dispatch  his  moving-picture  man, 
and  the  machine  will  do  the  work  of 
poignant  s>Tnpathy. 

Journalism  has  never  been  an  alto- 
gether restful  enterprise;  some  of  us  had 
fondly  hoped  that  it  could  not  grow  more 
"animated."  But  Mr.  Edison  has  made 
the  world  over  in  many  ways. 

THE  "APACHES"  OF  AMERICA 

MR.  ARTHUR  STILLWELL,  who 
is  trying  to  build  a  new  trans- 
continental railroad  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  has  written 
a  book.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  the  people 
of  America,  financially  speaking,  are  babes 
in    the   woods.     European   nations,    says 


the  author,  know  how  to  invest.  The 
Englishman,  in  particular,  is  a  scientific 
pioneer.  The  function  of  the  American, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  furnish  a  daily 
meal  to  the  wolves  of  finance  —  the 
manii)ulators  of  the  Wall  Street  market. 

The  tale  is  an  old  one.  In  large  meas- 
ure it  is  true.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  never  taken  seriously  to  finance. 
Money  here  is  too  busy  making  quick 
turns  in  the  business  markets,  or  is  tied 
up  too  tightly  in  agricultural  development, 
to  flow  freely  into  the  financing  of  railroad 
or  business  enterprises.  The  unearned 
increment  in  this  country  has  not  yet 
assumed  the  proportions  of  the  mighty 
investment  funds  of  England  and  France. 

It  is,  however,  a  new  thing  to  find  the 
president  of  a  railroad,  even  though  it  is  a 
relatively  small  railroad  in  process  of  con- 
struction, adopting  this  attitude,  and  using 
it  as  part  of  his  method  for  the  raising  of 
railroad  capital  in  outspoken  attack  upon 
Wall  Street  and  its  methods. 

The  reason  for  this  strange  departure 
from  the  usual  course  of  events  in  railroad 
financing  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  major  part  of  the  money  to 
build  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 
has  come  from  England  and  Holland. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  American  capi- 
talists and  investors  who  are  participating 
in  the  venture;  but  on  the  whole  one 
might  be  justified  in  calling  the  project  a 
foreign  railroad  so  far  as  finances  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  also  the  foreign  market 
that  supplied  Mr.  Stillwell  with  m.ost  of 
the  money  for  a  former  railroad  venture 
which  ended  in  a  reorganization,  namely 
the  building  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg 
&  Gulf. 

It  is  hard  to  draw  a  Kne  between  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  functions  of  the 
Wall  Street  market;  yet  the  fine  undoubt- 
edly should  be  drawn;  Mr.  Stillwell  has 
entirely  failed  to  draw  it. 

THE  SPANISH  CRISIS 

THE  Spanish  Cortes  wiU  reassemble 
this  month.  It  will  immediately 
proceed  to  consider  the  controversy  be- 
tween Senor  Canalejas's  government  and 
the  Vatican.  Here  are  a  few  facts  which 
may  assist  the  American  reader  to  under- 
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stand    the   dispatches   from   Madrid   and 
Rome: 

Between  Spain  and  the  Vatican  there 
has  existed  since  185 1  a  Concordat,  or 
treaty.  This  asserts  the  Roman  Cathohc 
reHgion  to  be  the  state  faith,  confirms  the 
church  officials  in  quasi-poHtical  power, 
puts  education  into  the  hands  of  the 
church,  gives  it  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
taxes  the  people  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  many  other  ways  exempts 
the  monastic  orders  —  numbering  three  — 
from  military  service  and  taxes.  Since 
entering  into  the  Concordat,  Spain  has 
modified  it  in  a  number  of  important 
particulars.  These  have  permitted  pri- 
vate worship  other  than  Roman  CathoHc, 
freed  the  press  from  control  of  the  clergy, 
permitted  the  establishment  of  a  few 
non-CathoHc  schools,  and  laid  some  re- 
strictions on  the  monastic  orders.  The 
Vatican,  however,  has  never  agreed  to  any 
of  these  changes,  and  holds  the  Concordat 
of  185 1  to  be  in  full  force  in  its  original  form. 

The  present  quarrel  between  the  ^Madrid 
government  and  the  Papal  government 
originated  in  the  efforts  of  the  Premier, 
Senor  Canalejas,  to  negotiate  with  Rome 
a  general  revision  of  the  Concordat. 
Canalejas  has  been  vigorous  in  his 
antagonism  to  the  Vatican,  or,  as  he  puts 
it,  in  his  determination  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  shall  be  exercised  from 
Aladrid  and  not  from  the  Papal  capital. 
An  incident  that  greatly  provoked  the 
Vatican  was  the  Spanish  Government's 
decree  nulHfying  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
cordat which  forbids  other  than  Roman 
Catholics  from  pubhcly  displaying 
emblems  of  worship.  Another  act  of 
Canalejas  was  the  issuing  of  a  decree 
compelling  monks  to  register.  The  decree 
estabhshed  a  complete  supervision  of  the 
monasteries  by  the  Spanish  state,  and 
reduced  the  "religious"- — that  is,  the 
monks  —  to  the  same  status  as  other 
Spanish  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  chief  immediate  issue  con- 
cerns the  position  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  Spain.  The  country  has  a  population 
of  18,000,000.  The  religious  orders  num- 
ber 100,000  members.  These,  possessing 
vast  tracts  of  land  and  great  buildings 
and  living  in  community,  engage  in  manu- 


facture and  trade,  competing  most  un- 
fairly with  other  workmen.  Their  mag- 
nificent properties  are  exempt  from  tax, 
so  that  Spanish  citizens  living  in  the 
neighborhood  have  exorbitant  taxes  to 
pay.  The  members  of  the  religious  orders 
are  exempt  from  personal  taxes.  They 
are  exempt  from  military  service,  and  from 
the  fee  of  S300  which  is  exacted  from  other 
Spanish  citizens  in  lieu  of  militar}-  service. 
The  nuns  have  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Spanish  lay- 
men the  manufacture  of  hnen  and  lace, 
from  which  they  form.erly  derived  con- 
siderable sums.  In  1902,  the  Government 
undertook  to  regulate  these  orders,  but 
the  law  was  a  dead-letter  until  the  present 
Premier  took  up  its  enforcement. 

There  are  in  Spain  some  21,000  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries,  for  whose  support  the 
people  pay  an  annual  tax  of  about  eight 
milHons  of  dollars. 

There  are  no  Protestants  in  the  country, 
but  the  larger  cities  are  centres  of  atheism 
and  agnosticism.  The  women  generally 
are  faithful  to  the  old  creed  and  church, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  (includ- 
ing, it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  the  more 
efficient  and  advanced)  have  forsaken 
the  church  and  are  all  for  "progress"  — 
the  first  step  of  which  they  regard  as  the 
breaking  of  the  bonds  between  the  state 
and    the    church. 

THE  PRESIDENT,   CONSERVATION,    AND   MR. 
BALLINGER 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  address  at  St. 
Paul  on  Conservation  was  not 
only  sound,  but  it  had  a  clearer  ring  of 
personal  conviction  than  most  of  his  public 
addresses  have  had.  It  was  the  real  man 
talking  and  not  a  party-man. 

Conservation  for  posterity  —  yes;  con- 
servation for  the  present  generation  also 
—  yes,  again.  The  two  are  not  incom- 
patible. But  those  who  have  most  vo- 
ciferously used  the  plea  for  the  present 
generation  have  been  the  spokesmen  for 
the  "grabbers"  or  their  tools.  This  aspect 
of  the  subject  resolves  itself  into  this 
question:  How  may  unutilized  resources 
be  utiHzed  for  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number  for  the  greatest  length  of  time? 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  How  can 
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they  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  monopohsts? 
The  President  made  this  phiin  as  regards 
mineral  wealth.  It  can  be  done  by  a 
system  of  leasinji;. 

And  his  appeal  to  the  states  to  bestir 
themselves  was  well  made.  But  here 
the  practical  question  comes  up:  Will 
the  states  do  it?  Many  a  state  govern- 
ment is  so  easily  controlled  by  great 
corporations  that  to  depend  on  them  to 
conserve  the  people's  resources  is  to 
invite  their  spoliation.  It  may  be  said  — 
and  truly  —  that  if  the  people  of  any 
state  are  sunk  so  low  in  civic  spirit  as  to 
fail  to  protect  the  very  foundations  of 
their  well-being,  there  is  no  hope  for  them. 
Yet  this  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory 
answer.  For  the  period  of  popular  edu- 
cation on  this  subject  has  only  just  begun. 

And  JNIr.  Roosevelt's  demand  for 
national  regulation  of  water-powers  —  of 
most  waier-powers  —  is  undoubtedly  nec- 
essary and  sound. 

II 

The  President's  declarations  are  so  fair 
and  sincere  and  earnest  that  he  would  win 
back  a  large  defection  but  for  his  official 
action  in  retaining  ]\Ir.  Ballinger  in  the 
Cabinet.  So  long  as  he  remains  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  we  shall  have  two  Con- 
servation parties,  earnestly  and  properly 
as  the  President  deplored  their  existence. 

TO  MAKE  THE  PENSION-ROLL  A  ROLL 
OF  HONOR 

THERE  is  not  a  man  living  who 
would  deduct  a  dollar  from  the 
pension  of  any  man  who  suffered  injury 
in  the  military  service  of  the  Republic, 
nor  from  any  real  and  natural  dependent 
on  such  a  man.  To  have  suffered  for 
the  country  is  a  badge  of  honor;  the  vet- 
eran is  a  man  to  honor;  and  the  pension- 
roll  must  be  a  roll  of  honor.  With  this 
no  one  will  disagree. 

But,  precisely  because  the  pension-roll 
must  be  kept  a  roll  of  honor,  we  protest, 
and  all  right-thinking  men  will  protest, 
against  the  disgrace  that  has  befallen  it; 
against  the  admission  to  it  of  deserters 
and  other  swindlers;  against  the  debauch- 
ery of  politics  and  the  debasing  of  parties. 


whereby  the  present  scandals  have  grown; 
against  the  waste  of  millicms  of  money; 
against  the  entrenched  system  of  benevo- 
lence that  has  made  cowards  of  us  all 
—  abject  cowards  of  Congress,  and  of 
most  Presidents;  against  the  continu- 
ation and  the  extension  of  a  system  of 
"chanty"  that  far  outruns  the  dole  of 
alms  to  the  poor  of  any  Old  W^orld  govern- 
ment; most  of  all  against  a  standard  of 
morals  in  politics  which  permits  men  and 
journals  to  cry  out  against  all  who  tell  the 
truth  about  pensions.  Much  of  the  vast 
sum  of  $155,000,000  a  year  has  the  effect 
of  hush-money. 

II 

There  begins  in  tliis  magazine  a  series 
of  articles  that  tell  the  truth  about  this 
abuse  which  has  long  enough  under- 
mined the  character  of  the  nation;  and 
there  will  be  many  protests.  We  shall 
be  very  grateful  for  a  correction  of  any 
error  of  fact  or  of  argument;  and  we 
confidently  reckon  on  the  active  aid  of 
every  veteran  to  make  the  pension-roll 
a  roll  of  honor  in  fact  —  a  roll  that  shall 
be  made  public  by  the  veterans  themselves. 

Ill 

Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  about 
tliis  subject  before?  Before  committing 
yourself  to  any  sweeping  opinion,  find  out 
who  the  pensioners  in  your  community 
are;  find  out  what  you  can  about  their 
records;  and  then  ask  the  most  highly 
honored  of  them  —  men  who  saw  real 
service  —  what  their  opinion  is  of  all  on 
the  list.  This  magazine  will  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  real  investigation  which 
covers  as  many  as  twenty  names,  taken 
as  they  come,  selecting  or  excluding  none. 

The  article  published  in  this  number 
is  introductory;  next  month  we  shall 
begin  the  detailed  story  of  pension  legis- 
lation, following  it  through  its  earlier 
and  nobler  years  down  to  the  point  where 
the  gigantic  wrongs  began;  thereafter  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  that  ought  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 

By  these  articles,  The  World's  Work 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  —  to  face  the  truth,  and  to  tell 
it  about  an  abuse  that  has  made  cowards 
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of  two  generations  of  public  men  and  has 
become  a  cancer  on  our  political  character. 

PLANTING  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY 

THIS  month  the  whole  business  of 
Messrs.  Doubleda}',  Page  &  Co. 
—  the  offices  and  the  factory  of  their 
books  and  magazines  —  is  moved  to  their 
new  home  in  Garden  City.  Long  Island. 
In  commemoration  of  this  and  more 
particularly  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  tenth  j-ear  of  The  World's  Work, 
the    Januar}'    nimiber    of    the    magazine 


will  be  a  tenth-anniversary  number.  In 
it  will  be  a  summary  by  many  authorities 
of  a  remarkable  decade  in  our  history. 

In  that  number  wiU  be  a  brief  (but  we 
hope  an  interesting")  description  of  this 
spacious  new  pubHshing  estabhshment  — 
in  the  countn.-.  mind  you:  that's  the 
point;  and.  anticipating  that,  there  ap- 
pear this  month  photographs  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  laWng  the  corner-stone  —  a 
neighborly  service  that  he  was  kind  enough 
to  do  one  afternoon  when  he  stopped  on 
his  way  from  his  own  editorial  office  in 
the  city  to  his  home  in  Oyster  Bay. 


KEEPING    OUT    OF    IWESTMENT 

TROUBLE 


THREE  letters,  which  arrived  in  the 
same  mail,  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gest the  title  of  this  article. 

The  first  is  from  a  woman.  She  had  a 
few  thousand  dollars  hing  in  a  bank,  await- 
ing investment.  It  is  a  hfe-insurance  fund. 
Her  letter  asks  how  it  may  be  invested  so 
as  to  be  absolutely  safe,  leave  her  mind 
free  from  all  financial  worry,  and  yield  a 
sum  of  S250  a  year  for  her  living.  That 
is  5  per  cent,  on  the  principal.  She  stipu- 
lates that  she  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  in- 
come for  Hfe  and  of  the  principal  to  hand 
down  as  a  legacy.  She  adds  that  she  does 
not  look  for  profits. 

The  second  comes  from  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  wants  a  fair  return  on  his  money, 
power  to  convert  into  cash  quickly  and 
under  any  conditions,  and  a  business  man's 
chance  for  appreciation  in  value. 

The  third  letter  is  from  a  woman  who  has 
a  fund  of  Si. 000  with  which  she  is  disposed 
to  make  a  milhon  dollars  or  as  much  more  as 
is  possible.  She  wants  securities  that  will 
advance  in  value  quickly.  She  cares  httle 
for  income,  stabihty.  or  marketability. 

The  three  letters  sum  up  fairly  the  invest- 
ment world.  The  first  woman  is  purely 
an  investor.  The  second  writer  is  a  semi- 
speculative  buyer  of  securities.  The  last  of 
the  three  is  a  speculator,  pure  and  simple. 


At  the  time  these  letters  were  received 
and  answered,  it  was  quite  possible  to  give 
the  first  and  second  writers  just  what  they 
wanted.  The  fields  from  which  selection 
could  be  made  were  wide.  Their  boun- 
daries may  be  briefly  indicated. 

At  that  time  the  List  of  good  bonds  yield- 
ing 5  per  cent,  or  better  covered  nearly  all 
the  best-known  electric  railway,  power, 
and  fighting  bonds  of  the  country.  In  her 
own  city,  this  buyer  could  obtain  mort- 
gages on  estabhshed  property  at  not  over 
50  per  cent,  of  value  to  pay  5  per  cent,  net 
on  the  investment.  These  mortgages  were 
legal  investments  for  trust  funds  in  her 
state  and  were  being  bought  by  the  savings 
banks  of  her  o^ti  city. 

In  addition  to  these  two  large  fields,  it 
was  possible  to  select  railroad  bonds  to 
}-ield  5  per  cent. ,  which  fairly  filled  the  biU, 
though  this  field  is  one  that  requires  very 
nice  judgment  in  the  selection  of  bonds  for 
an  investment  of  so  A^ital  a  nature  as  this. 
The  old.  underl\-ing,  seldom-traded-in  in- 
dustrial bonds  are  also  suitable  for  such  a 
fund,  but  they  can  usually  be  bought  only 
in  a  careful  canvass  of  the  bond-dealers. 
Industrial  bonds  good  enough  for  this  fund 
seldom  appear  in  the  general  market,  and 
are  usually  in  small  lots. 

The  second  buyer,  in  the  depression  of 
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this  summer,  had  practically  the  whole 
market  at  his  disposal.  Undoubtedly  the 
held  that  was  most  suitable  embraced  the 
middle-class  railroad-bonds,  the  standard 
industrials,  and  a  few  selected  stocks.  A 
typical  list  is  as  follows: 

Railroad  Bonds:  Rock  Island  refunding 
5  per  cent,  bonds;  Great  Northern-N.  P. 
joint  4  per  cent.;  New  York  Central  deben- 
ture 4  per  cent.;  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  deben- 
ture 4  per  cent,  (new);  Col.  &  Southern  ref. 
4^  per  cent.;  Wisconsin  Central  ist  4  per 
cent. 

Industrial  Bonds :  American  Tobacco 
4  per  cent.;  Western  Union  4 J  per  cent.; 
Amer.  T.  &  T.  coll.  4  per  cent. 

Stocks:  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Union 
Pacihc;  Lehigh  Valley;  Illinois  Central; 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Such  lists  could  be  extended.  They 
are  merely  typical.  They  cover  a  wide 
range  of  safety  and  a  wider  range  of  pos- 
sibility for  profitable  investment  when 
bought  at  times  of  depression.  None  of 
them  are  gilt-edged,  unless  possibly  the 
Rock-Island  bonds  and  the  Great  Northern 
bonds  might  be  called  so  —  the  Rock 
Island  because  they  are  legal  for  savings 
banks  in  New  York,  and  the  Great  North- 
ern because  of  the  value  of  the  double 
guaranty  and  the  collateral  behind  them. 

A  man  wno  had  some  of  each  of  these  se- 
curities could  probably  sell  the  whole  lot 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  under 
any  conditions  short  of  actual  panic.  His 
chance  for  profits  would  range  from  per- 
haps 7  per  cent,  in  the  best  of  the  bonds  to 
50  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  luckiest  of  the 
stocks.  Of  their  nature,  stocks  are  more 
profitable  if  well  chosen,  and  more  produc- 
tive of  loss  if  they  go  wrong.  Since  this 
letter  was  answered,  one  of  the  railroads 
has  raised  its  regular  dividend-rate  from 
7  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent. 

It  is  within  the  classes  of  investment 
so  far  indicated  that  sober,  conservative 
investment  is  usually  confined. 

Mortgages,  bonds,  and  standard  divi- 
dend-paying railroad  stocks  remain  the 
standard  investments  of  the  people  of  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time.  To  them 
may  be  added  a  short  and  carefully  select- 
ed list  of  industrial  preferred-stocks,  per- 
haps the  best  class   of   liquid  investment 


that  in  normal  times  can  be  bought  to 
yield  from  6  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  on  the 
investment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the 
investors  of  this  country  should  confine 
their  buying  to  these  classes  of  securities, 
nearly  if  not  quite  95  per  cent,  of  the  losses 
that  are  now  suffered  through  injudicious 
investment  would  be  avoided.  Of  course, 
there  are  often  heavy  losses  through  bad 
investment  in  standard  railroad  stocks, 
industrial  bonds,  and  even  railroad  bonds. 
Yet  these  losses,  when  summed  up,  are  in- 
finitely small  as  compared  with  the  losses 
piled  up  against  the  people  who  sink  their 
money  in  small  and  unauthenticated  cor- 
poration securities  outside  of  these  classes. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  ex- 
hausts the  field  of  really  conservative  in- 
vestment. Higher  up  the  scale  than  any 
of  these  classes  of  investments  is  a  great 
list  of  gilt-edged  securities,  the  most  stable 
of  all  our  investments.  That  list  includes 
the  state,  government,  and  municipal 
bonds  of  the  country,  and  the  strongest  of 
the  railroad  bonds.  It  is  a  class  of  in- 
vestment, however,  that  offers  little  or  no 
chance  for  profit  in  principal,  and  yields 
relatively  small  income.  Even  the  woman 
who  wanted  the  best  security  she  could  get 
along  with  5  per  cent,  net  income  was  un- 
able to  buy  many  of  the  gilt-edged  issues 
in  the  market. 

Again,  running  alongside  the  classes  of 
bonds  and  stocks  indicated  here,  there  is  a 
long  fist  of  good  public-utility  bonds,  well- 
secured  real-estate  bonds,  widely  scattered 
debentures,  etc.,  which  belong  in  the  field 
of  conservative  investment.  They  cannot 
be  included  in  any  general  classification, 
because  their  desirability  depends  more 
than  anything  else  upon  the  care  with 
which  they  are  chosen.  Two  bonds  that 
look  equally  good  to  the  la\Tnan  may  be  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles  in  point  of  safety. 

One  time,  in  a  city  up-state  in  New  York, 
a  salesman  for  a  bond  house  in  New  York 
wrote  to  his  house,  giving  reasons  for  his 
inability  to  sell  a  certain  bond-issue  —  a 
first-mortgage  bond  on  a  street-railway 
property,  selling  to  yield  ^14  per  cent. 
The  main  reason  was  that  the  salesman  for 
another  house,  A.  N.  Chandler  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  in  the  field  with  an  issue 
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that  looked  equally  good  or  better  and  that 
sold  five  points  lower. 

The  argument  was  perfectly  simple. 
The  New  York  house  was  selling  bonds  on 
a  line  that  connected  two  relatively  small 
Western  cities.  The  Philadelphia  house, 
on  the  contrary,  was  selling  a  first-mortgage 
bond  on  a  line  that  was  to  connect  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  by  an  air-line. 

In  point  of  telling  talk,  the  Philadelphia 
salesman  had  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
It  was  quite  vain  to  point  out  to  the  public 
that  the  one  project  was  a  going  concern 
and  the  other  a  half-built  prospect. 

Three  years  later,  the  bonds  oftered  by 
the  New  York  house  were  selHng  above 
par.  The  bonds  from  Philadelphia  were 
worthless.  The  property  had  been  sold 
at  receiver's  sale  for  a  price  which  left 
nothing  at  all  for  the  bondholders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  pubKc, 
which  buys  bonds  blindly  for  the  most 
part,  had  nothing  to  guide  it  in  its  choice 
except  the  word  of  the  two  banking-houses. 
People  who  were  old-established  cHents  of 
the  bigger  house  and  stuck  to  it  were  com- 
paratively safe.  People  who  bought  con- 
struction bonds  from  a  house  whose  repu- 
tation they  did  not  surely  know,  paid  for 
the  knowledge  that  they  gained. 

It  is  so  in  the  whole  class  of  investment 
securities  that  lies  outside  the  regular  trad- 
ing markets.  False  prices  for  bonds  can 
seldom  —  one  might  say  never  —  be  main- 


tained for  any  length  of  time  in  the  active 
list  of  the  markets.  Such  issues  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  illustration  cited  could 
not  have  been  listed  without  the  truth  be- 
ing known.  Therefore,  bonds  or  stocks 
that  must  be  bought  on  the  judgment  of 
one  house  alone  cannot  be  classed  in  a 
general  classification  of  investments.  The 
same  is  true  of  real-estate  securities,  in- 
dustrial stocks,  and  other  securities  sold 
directly  to  the  pubhc  by  the  makers  of 
the  security. 

The  first  two  letters  are  answered.  The 
third  remains  without  any  answer.  A 
buyer  for  profits  only  is  almost  certain  to 
lose  ultimately,  unless  he  or  she  studies 
financial  facts  at  first  hand  and  bases  spec- 
ulation on  knowledge  and  on  nothing  else. 
Certainly  no  outside  critic  can  pick  winners 
in  that  oft"-hand  way.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  an  editor  might  guess  right  the  first 
time,  and  urge  a  buyer  to  take  stock  in 
this,  that, or  the  other  concern  v.hich  would 
make  enormous  profits.  Undoubtedly,  a 
few  people  thought  Standard  Oil  was  cheap 
at  par;  and  a  few  more  bought  American 
Tobacco  at  a  discount. 

The  speculator  who  seeks  "tips"  from 
strangers,  whether  they  be  stock-market 
operators,  financial  editors,  or  market- 
sharps  of  any  sort,  is  almost  certain  to  come 
to  grief.  The  ditch  is  fairly  obvious  into 
which  the  blind  led  by  the  blind  must  fall. 

C.  M.  K. 


A  LIFE-INSURANCE  DEADFALL 


I 


N  a  city  out  West,  a  new  life-insur- 
ance company  got  into  trouble  and 
was  bought  out  by  a  German  real- 
estate  dealer.  The  company  immedi- 
ately elected  him  president.  Shortly 
afterward,  a  representative  of  the  state's 
insurance  department  called  to  make  an 
investigation. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  asked,  "what  life- 
insurance  experience  have  you  had?" 

"Oh  —  I've  had  lots  of  experience!"  said 
the  president. 

It  took  half  an  hour  to  find  out  just  how 


that 


was. 


Finally 


much    experience 
came  out: 

"Well  —  I  was  president  of  the 

Insurance  Company,  and  I  once  wrote  two 
policies  for  the  Equitable  Life!" 

The  company  he  named  never  completed 
its  organization  and  went  to  pieces  without 
writing  a  single  policy. 

To-day  there  are  117  new  life-insurance 
companies  (in  a  list  which  hes  before  me) 
that  are  writing  life  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try and  which  have  been  organized  since 
1906.      Eight  other  companies  organized 
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during    the    same    period    have    already 
failed. 

In  too  many  cases  the  oflicers  in  com- 
mand of  the  work,  of  these  companies  and 
who  have  the  making  of  their  principles  of 
operation  have  had  no  more  experience  than 
the  German  real-estate  dealer  out  West. 

It  is  even  more  melancholy  to  discover, 
when  one  goes  deeply  into  an  investigation, 
that  in  very  many  cases  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  companies  are  sim- 
ply honeycombed  with  fraud.  Dozens  of 
companies  have  been  organized  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  afford  the  promoters 
a  chance  to  make  large  profits.  Others 
are  simply  organizations  designed  and  run 
to  pay  large  salaries  to  light-lingered  gen- 
tlemen who  are  afraid  to  use  a  blackjack 
on  the  highways  and  have  discovered  a 
gentler  and  safer  method  of  separating  the 
public  from  its  money. 

An  investigation  of  a  small  life-insurance 
company  in  New  York,  for  instance,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  president  received 
a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year,  the  vice-presi- 
dent $6,000,  and  two  other  officers  $3,000 
each  —  a  total  of  S24.000  a  year.  That 
was  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total 
premium-income  of  the  company,  and  was 
more  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  allow- 
ance for  expenses. 

The  same  report  indicated  that  at  least 
one  policyholder  had  discovered  how  the 
company  was  run.  A  widow  who  claimed 
$3,000  for  the  death  of  her  husband  was 
induced  to  sign  a  release  for  a  petty  sum, 
after  being  badly  scared  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  persuaded  her  that  her  husband 
had  fraudulently  misrepresented  facts  in 
his  application  for  a  policy. 

This  same  company  —  which  is  still  do- 
ing business  —  generously  allowed  its  pol- 
icyholders to  subscribe,  at  from  200  to  300 
per  cent,  of  its  par  value,  for  stock  which 
could  be  bought  in  the  market  at  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  its  par  value.  In  other  words, 
along  with  its  policy  it  sold  stock  at  eight 
to  twelve  times  its  market-value,  relj'ing 
only  upon  the  fact  that  the  buyer  did  not 
know  the  actual  value.  Another  habit  of 
which  it  was  found  guilty  by  the  examiners 
was  that  of  accepting  applicants  for  insur- 
ance at  full  rates,  taking  the  premiums  for 
such  insurance,  and  then,  later  on,  refusing 


to  accept  any  more  such  premiums  or  to 
repay  those  already  received  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicant's  health  had  been  mis- 
represented. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  feature  of 
this  wholesale  outbreak  of  the  life-insurance 
pest  more  deplorable  than  the  systematic 
"planting"  of  the  stocks  of  new  companies 
with  the  insuring  public.  The  methods 
used  are  ingenious  beyond  description. 
They  rank  with  the  most  skilful  of  the 
financial  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  promo- 
ters of  wireless  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

A  company  operating  around  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  used  the  bankers  of  that  sec- 
tion as  their  decoys.  It  was  very 
simple.  An  accredited  officer  of  the 
insurance  company  would  call  upon  the 
officers  of  a  little  country-bank,  explain 
that  the  new  company  intended  to  do  a 
large  part  of  its  extensive  business  in  that 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  make  a  cash  de- 
posit of  several  thousands  in  the  bank,  and 
go  away  with  the  good- will  —  and  often 
with  the  written  indorsement — of  the  bank 
officers.  In  more  than  one  case  stock  was 
actually  sold  to  officers  of  banks  themselves. 

To  any  one  who  knows  Pennsylvania's 
investment  habits,  the  result  is  obvious. 
In  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the 
country,  on  the  strength  of  the  bank  rec- 
ommendations, this  one  company  sold 
stock  for  more  than  S80.000. 

Instances  of  this  kind  can  be  piled  up  by 
the  hundred.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  insurance  laws  in  most  of  the  states 
make  it  rather  dangerous  for  the  astute 
pirates  of  the  insurance-financial  world  to 
ply  their  trade  openly.  An  insurance  com- 
pany is  liable  to  be  examined  at  any  time. 
To  avoid  this  unpleasant  possibility,  which 
might  seriously  interfere  just  when  money 
was  coming  in  most  freely,  the  plundering 
fraternity  has  devised  a  very  clever  scheme. 

One  hears,  nowada3's,  not  only  of  new 
life-insurance  companies,  but  also  of  vari- 
ous affihated  companies  —  "securities 
companies,"  "holding  companies,"  "insur- 
ance-investment companies,"  etc.  These 
are  not  insurance  companies.  They  are 
agency-concerns  which  sell  their  own  stock 
and  announce  that,  when  a  certain  amount 
is  .sold  and  the  cash  in  hand  is  sufficient  to 
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go  ahead,  a  certain  new  life-insurance  com- 
pany will  be  organized,  its  capital  paid  in, 
its  surplus  put  into  the  treasury  —  and 
then  everything  will  be  ready  to  go  ahead. 

It  is  perhaps  in^'idious  to  name  names 
where  so  many  could  be  named.  Let  us  be 
invidious.  To  illustrate  the  phenomenon, 
take  the  case  of  the  ConsoHdated  Life  Se- 
curities Company,  of  Augusta,  Me.  Its 
head  office  seems  to  be  in  Oneida,  X.  Y. 
Its  stock  is  sold  through  the  American 
National  Selling  Organization,  in  New 
York.  The  stock  is  $2. 500 .000.  According 
to  the  prospectus,  when  the  stock  is  sold  in 
large  enough  amounts,  a  new  life-insurance 
company  is  to  be  formed,  to  be  called  the 
ConsoHdated  Life  Insurance  Company. 

It  is  the  stock  of  the  securities  company 
that  has  been  sold  to  the  public.  Its  par 
value  is  Sio  per  share.  Its  cost,  to  you, 
is  only  S25.  After  the  life-insurance  com- 
pany is  organized,  its  profits  are  going  to  be 
very  great,  they  say.  Of  course,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  profits  of  all  life-insur- 
ance companies  are  very  great.  That  is 
axiomatic.  All  the  new  companies  — 
probably  several  hundreds  of  them  —  are 
going  to  be  as  big  as  the  Equitable,  the 
Prudential,  and  the  rest  of  the  giants,  after 
a  while  —  they  think  I 

Suave  young  gentlemen  visit  the  mer- 
chants, the  bankers,  the  doctors,  the  law- 
yers, and  the  women  of  the  country  towns 
and  sell  this  stock.  They  know,  without 
looking  at  their  notes,  just  how  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  buyer  of  Prudential 
stock  has  made  out  of  a  hundred-dollar 
investment  when  it  began.  Fables  of  for- 
tune roll  from  their  tongues.  They  show 
how  easy  it  is.  You  don't  have  to  buy  it 
all  at  once.  You  can  pay  so  much  down 
and  so  much  later  on.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  they  sell  Si 00  worth  of  the  stock 
to  you.  Of  that,  S20  goes  into  the  pocket  of 
the  salesman;  the  rest  goes  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  ConsoHdated  Life  Securities 
Company,  of  x\ugusta.  Me.  Some  of  it,  of 
course,  leaks  out  for  other  promotion  ex- 
penses. The  salaries  and  commissions  of 
salesmen  are  not  the  only  expense  of  run- 
ning a  company.  The  president  is  a  great 
man.  He  must  get  a  salary.  So  are  all 
the  other  officers  great  men.     The}-  must 


get  salaries.  If  you  care  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  group,  you  may  discover  that 
they  have  always  managed  to  get  salaries, 
no  matter  where  they  were. 

Ultimately,  perhaps,  the  Hfe-insurance 
company, wiU  start  business.  When  it 
does,  its  capital  vnll  be  paid  up.  Its  sur- 
plus wiU  be  paid  in.  It  vriR  proudly  an- 
nounce something  Hke  this: 

"Not  a  doUar  of  the  company's  money 
has  been  paid  out  for  organization  ex- 
penses or  commissions." 

That  will  be  perfectly  true.  All  the  ex- 
penses of  organization  will  have  been  paid, 
not  by  the  insurance  company,  but  by  the 
securities  company. 

The  law  in  most  states  pro^'ides  that  the 
insurance  company  shall  be  examined  by 
the  insurance  department;  but  the  securi- 
ties company  is  not  an  insurance  company; 
and  if  the  insurance  department  wants  to 
examine  it,  it  has  no  legal  right  to  do  so. 

The  man  who  buys  into  an  insurance 
company  direct  has  some  chance.  He 
at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  company  will  be  examined  by  the 
department.  But  the  man  or  woman  who 
buys  the  stock  of  an  agency,  securities,  or 
holding  company  that  is  going,  some  day, 
to  organize  an  insurance  company,  appoint 
its  directors  and  officers,  and  run  it,  ought 
to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  single  company,  consisting  of  two 
brothers,  worked  such  a  scheme  as  this  in 
recent  years  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000 
profits.  The  people  that  they  fleeced  did 
not  get  a  dollar  back,  and  they  never  will. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economics,  the 
pitiful  part  of  this  process  of  robbery  is 
that  it  is  coupled  with  Hfe  insurance.  In 
dozens  of  cases  the  new  insurance  com- 
panies wiH  seU  their  stock  only  to  policy- 
holders. Men  and  women,  always  of  the 
innocent  class,  are  induced  to  drop  policies 
in  old  companies  for  the  sake  of  taking 
out  newinsurance-poHcies  in  new  companies 
and  getting  an  option  on  the  stock.  It  is 
a  two-edged  swindle,  of  nation-wide  sweep. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  aH  new  Hfe- 
insurance  companies  belong  in  the  class 
described.  ]\Iany  of  them  are  perfectly 
honest,  perfectly  frank,  and  managed  not 
only  cleanly,  but  with  skill.  Dozens  of  the 
most  skilful  young  insurance  men  have, 
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within  recent  years,  gone  out  of  the  older  asset   if  successs  is  to  be  achieved,  there 

companies  and   are  now  managing   clean  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  use 

young  companies,  East  and  West.     This  that  company  for  his  insurance, 
article  is   not   in  any  sense   an    arraign-         If,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  must  take  the 

ment  of  young  life-insurance  companies  in  word  of  some  strange  authority  or  mustbuy 

general.  his  life  insurance  on  local  patriotism  alone. 

The  public  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  it  is  almost  criminal  to  entrust  the  jjrotec- 

on  life  insurance.    If  a  man  knows,  by  irre-  tion  of  one's  family  to  a  company  of  which 

futable  facts,  that  a  certain  young  company  so  little  is  known.     One  might  as  well  go 

is  managed  well  and  honestly,  is  ahead}'  down  the  street  and  ask  the  first  lawyer 

strong  in  resources,  and  has  gained  the  rep-  whose  sign  strikes  the  eye  to  become  chief 

utation    that   is  an   absolutely  necessary  executor  of  one's  estate. 
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STAINING   A  NATION'S  HONOR- ROLL 
WITH  PRETENSE  AND  FRAUD 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  AN  INQUIRY  WHY,  ILVLF  A  CENTURY  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  WE 
ARE  STILL  PAYING  A  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  MILLIONS  A  YEAR  FOR  PENSIONS 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

ASSISTED   BY   ALBERT   SONNICHSEN    AND    LLOYD    DOKSEY    WILLIS 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  figures  grow  bigger.  Every  prosperous  man  knows  the  de- 
light of  it.  Not  quite  so  pleasant,  perhaps,  when  they  are  figures  of  a  bill  that  you  have  to 
pay.  Still,  that  is  interesting.  The  figures  on  page  13487  make  easy  reading.  There 
are  no  hard  sums  —  just  addition  and  multiplication.  They  explain  the  drawing  — 
a  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  Pension  Bill  since  the  Civil  War. 

■  A  year  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Government  was  paying  15  tnillions 
of  dollars  to  disabled  soldiers,  their  ividows  and  orphans  and  other  dependents.  In  18/4 
the  pension  bill  reached  ji  millions.  Then  it  began  a  natural  decline.  It  had  fallen 
in  i8j8  to  28  millions.  In  January,  i8yg,  there  was  passed  a  law  giving  full  arrears 
to  all  entitled  to  pensions.  The  lump  sums  thus  offered  presented  tempting  prizes,  and 
thousands  of  old  soldiers  searched  their  bodies  for  some  twinges  that  might  be  attributed 
back  to  war-time.     In  two  years  the  bill  bounded  from  28  tip  to  58  millions. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  organized  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  now  fell 
largely  into  the  hands  of  pension  promoters  —  Corporal  Tanner,  a  professional  pension- 
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agent,  at  their  head.  The  organization  swiftly  grew  and  became  a  political 
power.  A  succession  of  Grand  Army  pension-agents  administered  the  Government' s 
Pension  Bureau.  "God  help  the  surplus  in  tlie  United  States  Treasury  when  I  get 
at  it/'  said  Corporal  Tanner  when  President  Harrison  appointed  him.  The  hill  went 
steadily  up  until  in  i88g  it  reached  gz  millions.  In  i8go  poverty  ceased  to  he  a 
condition  for  a  pension  grant.  That  year  tJie  hill  made  the  higJiest  jump  tfiat  it  had 
yet  accomplisJied  —  //  ran  up  to  no  millions.  And  up  it  kept  going  until  in  i8gj 
it  reached  the  prodigious  sum  of  i6i   millions. 

President  Cleveland  turned  his  attention  to  pensions  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
adtninistration,  and  an  honest  administration  of  the  Bureau  brought  the  bill  down 
to  144  millions.  It  continued  at  about  that  figure,  hut  with  a  downward  tendency,  until 
igoy.  In  igo6  Congress  autlwrized  recognition  of  mere  age  as  a  disability,  ajid  in  igoj 
the  old-age  pension  rates  were  hicr eased.     Tlie  hill  sprang  to  ij6  millions. 

In  igo8  Congress  extended  pensiotts  to  widows  of  go-day  men  without  regard  to 
their  pecuniary  need.  The  bill  soon  rose  to  i6§  millions.  No  encouraging  legislation 
having  been  enacted  in  igog,  natural  causes  will  bring  the  pension  expejiditure  this  year 
down  to  ij/  millions  ( Si  jj, 000,000  with  at  least  $2,000,000  additional  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  Bureau);  but  in  the  last  Congress  tnore  daring  legislation  was  proposed,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  the  pension  organization  and  all  the  Grand  Army  influence  fiave  been 
set  at  work  to  secure  from  the  next  session  laws  that  will  push  the  pension  bill  up  to 
heights  nei'er  before  dreamed  of. 

Americans  who  contemplate  the  miraculous  growth  of  tJie  cost  of  pensions  kfww  how 
Jack  felt  when  he  watched  the  beanstalk. 


TO  THE  present  generation,  the 
War  of  the  States  is  a  fact  in 
history.  The  vast  majority  of 
people  h\-ing  in  the  United  States  to-day 
could  never  have  heard  a  gun  of  it.  ^Many 
of  us  do  remember  the  years  that  followed 
closely  upon  the  end  of  the  war  —  remem- 
ber the  halos  of  romance  that  encircled 
the  one-armed  or  Hmping  heroes  who  told 
never-wear}'ing  stories  of  Antietam,  of 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  Gettysburg,  and  of  the  IMarch  to  the 
Sea.  What  power  to  stir  the  heart  had 
the  empty  sleeve  or  the  wooden  leg! 
What  a  touching  figure  was  the  widow 
whose  husband  slept  somewhere  in  the 
starlit  abbey  that  stretched  from  the 
Shenandoah  to  the  Gulf!  The  word 
"pensioner"  —  how  gallant  and  pathetic 
it  sounded,  then!  ''The  pensioner"  was 
indeed  a  hero,  who  had  endured  the  toils 
of  weary  marches,  slept  on  his  arms, 
wakened  at  the  drum-beat  to  charge  a 
hill  in  the  face  of  deadly  fire  —  a  man 
who  had  seen  carnage  and  had  wrought  it, 
who  had  toiled  and  bled  and  risked  his 


life  for  his  country.  Or  "the  pensioner" 
was  a  lonely  woman,  whose  haggard 
scrutiny  of  the  bulletins  from  the  front 
had  ended  one  day  in  the  heart-anguished 
moment  when  she  read  his  name  among 
the  slain. 

What  does  the  word  "pensioner"  mean 
to-day?  What  sort  of  figure  does  it 
suggest?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
invasion  of  the  once-sacred  roll  by  the 
horde  of  bummers,  camp-followers,  and 
deserters  whom  extravagant  legislation 
has  placed  upon  the  pension-list  —  can  it  be 
pretended  that  this  invasion  has  left  it 
a  roll  of  honor?  Does  the  pubhc  now  esteem 
the  pensioner  as  it  esteemed  him  in 
those  days,  before  patriotism  had  sunk 
to  a  cash  basis,  before  "veterans"  de- 
manded pay  because,  forty-five  years  ago, 
they  had  spent  three  months  learning 
the  manual  of  arms? 

To-day,  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  say  it, 
the  pensioner  is  a  suspect.  The  common 
presumption  is  against  his  being  a  hero. 
The  presumption,  cynical  perhaps,  but 
not  unjustified,  is  that  he  is  as  hkely  to 
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be  a  cook,  or  a  hosr.cr  or  a  peddler,  who 
has  perjured  himself,  a  thrifty  patriot 
who  has  no  objection  to  receiving  an 
annuity  on  account  of  a  summer's  episode 
of  half  a  century  ago. 

THE    pensioner's    LOST   GLORY 

The  diagram  reproduced  on  this  page 
reveals  the  state  of  affairs  which  has 
brought  about  this  degradation  of  the 
pensioner,  a  state  of  affairs  which,  apart 
from  its  sentimental  aspect,  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

In  a  time  of  profound  civil  peace,  full 
half  a  century  after  its  existence  was  last 
threatened,  the  United  States  Government 
is  laying  upon  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  land  a  tax  of  $2  a  year  to  pay 
military  pensions.  It  is  handing  over  to 
a  particular  class  {consisting  of  a  million 
men  and  women  once  for  a  short  time  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  army)  a 
sum  which  would  in  one  year  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  entire  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  Japan  for  three  years  and 
a  half;  which,  another  year,  would  support 
the  whole  British  navy  —  the  largest  in 
the  world;  which,  another  year,  would  buy 
the  Argentine  wheat-crop  and  leave  enough 
money  to  pay,  the  next  year,  the  bills  of 
the  German  army  —  the  biggest  in  the 
world;  which,  another  year,  would  pay  the 
sum  total  of  the  cost  of  the  Government  of 
Belgium  —  the  most  patriarchical  in  the 
world. 

Three-fourths  of  those  who  survived  the 
Civil  War  are  now  dead.  Yet  the  pensions 
on  account  of  that  war  go  on  increasing. 

PENSIONS    DESERVED    AND    UNDESERVED 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  this  inquiry  into 
the  pension  system  is  undertaken: 

Every  soldier  who  was  disabled  in  the 
service  of  his  country  is  freely  entitled 
to  a  liberal  pension  from  his  grateful 
countrymen.  Every  widow  of  a  soldier 
killed  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  every  dependent  upon  him, 
is  entitled  to  relief  from  needs  due  to  his 
patriotic  devotion. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
men  whose  service  to  their  country  con- 
sisted   in    spending    three    months    on    a 
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junket  for  wliich  they  were  paid  and  for 
which  their  expenses  were  provided,  should, 
years  afterward,  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment give  them  an  income; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  should 
be  no  distinction  between  men  whose 
names  were  on  the  rolls  a  few  weeks  and 
who  never  reached  the  front,  and  those 
who  for  three  years  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  soldiers  who 
deserted  the  ranks  deserve  the  country's 
gratitude  on  the  same  basis  as  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  end; 

It  is  questionable  whether  "veterans" 
shot  trying  to  run  away  should  be  allowed 
to  draw  allowances  for  the  wounds  of 
cowardice ; 


to  women  whose  marriage  the  laws  of 
the  state  do  not  recognize; 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  (so  to  speak)  put  a  premium 
upon  idiocy  by  paying  annuities  to  the 
grown-up  imbecile  olTspring  of  vicious 
ex-soldiers.  Society  may  owe  a  duty 
to  these  unfortunates,  but  with  what 
justice  can  they  be  awarded  mihtary. 
pensions? 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  regular 
pension-laws  are  so  narrow  and  stingy 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  special 
acts  for  the  pensioning  of  30,000  persons 
not  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  laws; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  records  of  the  Pension  Office 
as  secret  as  the  archives  of  Russia; 


[Public — No.  295.] 

[H.  R.  2057S.) 

«/—  An  Act  Making  aiipropriations  for  the  payment  of  invalid  and  omer 

pencils  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiiue  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred atid  eleven,  and  for  pihcr  purposes. 

Be  it  eriact^dhy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tie  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemlh-d,  That  the  following  sums  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  payment  of  "pensions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

For  army  and  navy  pensions,  as  follows:  For  invahds,  widows,  i 
minor  children,  and  dependent  relatiycs,  army  nurses,  and  all  other/ 
pensioners  who  are  now  borne  on  the  rolls,  or  who  may  hereafter  be| 
placed  thereon,  under  the  prorisions  of  any  and  all  Acts  of  Cod^tcssJ 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  milhon  dollars:  'Pry<<4f(l  That  the  appr 
priation_afi2rcsaid  for  na\'y  pensions  sliajln*^  sifroir 
^nsion  fund,  so 


advice, 
she  should  Incorp'? 
yocorge  H.  Beitman  Company."  ta.k« 
Senior  cl«k  o£  her  husijand  Into  the  tlrm. 

PENSION  BIU  PASSED, 

'being  in- '  s»cme    M«k<>«   Onirk    Work   ot  fl55.  ^'tlll 
[.y    ex- 1  000,000    .Appropriation.  -*  Keo\\ 

ng'ths      Washington-.   May   4.— Id   lcs«   than   Of-  o  JIij.) 
■ii-.li- to   teen  minutes    time  tho  Scnato  lo-day  con- '>: 
'at  t'he   sWered  and  passfd  the  Pcnsloo  Approprla-        nQ 
rectors  I  gon  bill,  carryltsg  about  JlSS.OO'i.WJ. 
\f  v/ork  I     Senator  Scott,  who  was  In  charge  .of  the  ^[.eatej 
It  down   bill,  stated  that  henceforth  there  would  be. 
bribed  I      ^^^^^  falling  oft  in  the  araounj  required  j 

.  tor  the  payn-.otit  of  pensions.    He  said  that  i  ^^^-^ 

TWN.        I  31.000  pensioners  had  died  last  yei 


terdayl 


CARPET  MILLS  m  REOPEN. 


The  Big  A. 


THE  P.ASS.^GE  OF  A   BILL  APPROPRL\TING   $155,000,000  REQUIRES   NEITHER 

MUCH  SPACE  NOR   TIME 


It  is  questionable  whether,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pension  bill  big,  as  worthy 
beneficiaries  die,  Congress  should  engage 
in  wholesale  falsification  of  the  war  records, 
and  admit  to  honorable  discharge  and 
pensionable  status  thousands  of  those  who 
fled  or  who  were  discharged  for  the  good 
of  the  service; 

It  is  questionable  whether  women  who 
married  ex-soldiers  should  be  paid  by  a 
grateful  country  for  their  heroic  act  — 
questionable,  certainly,  whether  girls  born 
twenty-five  years  after  Appomattox  should 
be  pensioned  by  the  Government  because 
they  took  a  fancy  to  some  aged  veteran 
with  good  prospects  of  an  early  death; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  United 
States  Government  should,  in  order  to 
pension   them,   issue  marriage  certificates 


It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  just  and 
reasonable  management  which  taxes  every 
family  in  the  country  $io  a  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  surviving  one-fourth  of  an 
army  disbanded  forty-five  years  ago; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  truest 
patriotism  to  seek  new  devices  year  by 
year  to  bring  it  about  that,  as  the  great 
war  recedes,  its  bills  increase; 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  soldiers'  homes  has  doubled  within 
the  last  ten  years  —  though  the  number  of 
inmates  has  increased  only  seven  per  cent.; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  build  three  new  soldiers'  homes  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  increase  of  1,300  vet- 
erans in  ten  years.  Some  light  is  thrown 
en  this  question  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  homes,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1 ,300,000, 
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was    located    in    Danville,    111.,    Speaker 
Cannon's  home  town; 

PENSIONS    AND    THE    TARIFF 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
patriotic  gratitude  of  the  people  should 
be  allowed  to  fasten  upon  them  and  hold 
them  for  half  a  centur}-  in  the  grasp  of  a 
burdensome,  unjust,  and  impoverishing 
tariff,  under  which  the  necessities  of  life 
are  greatly  increased  in  cost,  vast  fortunes 
are  given  to  a  few,  the  country's  foreign 
trade  is  crippled,  and  its  mercantile  marine 
obliterated.  The  high  tariff  which  op- 
presses the  United  States  is  maintained  by 
the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  finding  pension 
money.  If  the  "dolJar-a-day"  pension 
legislation  now  being  advocated  in  Con- 


interest  of  the  950,00x5  i)ensioners.  "Give 
us  our  tariff  and  we'll  give  you  jjcnsions" 
is  the  argument  which  has  built  uj)  the 
most  powerful  political  organization  that 
ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

Of  course  $10  per  year  does  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  actual  tax  levied  on 
every  American  family  by  the  pension 
system.  In  the  form  of  high  prices  created 
by  the  tarilT  which  it  makes  necessary,  it 
burdens  us  all  with  many  times  $10  a  year. 
Besides,  veterans  are  exempt  from  state 
taxes,  are  given  preference  in  public  em- 
ployment, and  provided  for  in  "homes." 

Again  let  it  be  repeated:  There  is  no  be- 
grudging of  all  this — to  the  worthy  veteran; 
but  there  is  the  greater  reason  why  the 
list  of  pensioners  should  be  cleared  of  fraud. 


Japanese  Army  and  Navy,  $50,000,000 
— ^^^^— ■  Argentine  Wheat   Crop,  $110,000,000 
—————————  Belgian  Government,  $154,500,000 

^^^■■1^^^^  U.  S.  Pensions,  $157,000,000 

-^^■^— — ^— — ^  British  Navy,  $160,000,000 


German  Army,  $200,000,000 


SOME  COMPARATIVE  ANNUAL    EXPENDITURES 


gress  passes  that  body,  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  customs-tariff  collections  made  by 
the  Government  will  be  paid  out  in  pen- 
sions. If  a  stop  is  not  put  to  the  pension 
madness,  the  people  of  the  country  can  hope 
for  no  reHef  from  the  tyrannical  tariff. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mercenary 
greed  of  the  pension-graft  organization, 
in  its  unholy  combination  with  the  cor- 
rupt privileged  interests  which  have  their 
meeting-place  in  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  high  tariff,  should  be  permitted  to 
dominate  the  politics  of  the  country. 
The  tariff  actually  paid  in  customs  duties 
goes  largely  to  the  pensioners.  The  very 
much  bigger  tariff  which  is  exacted  from 
the  people  by  the  protected  corporations 
goes  to  swell  the  vast  private  fortunes 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  are 
comparatively  few  in  number;  their  power 
is  maintained  by  appeals  to  the  financial 


//  should  he  remembered  that  the  pension 
bill  is  paid  by  the  people,  many  of  whom 
are  themselves  in  as  much  need  of  govern- 
ment aid  as  are  the  pensioners. 

But  the  Government  pays  no  heed  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  man  —  unless  he 
once  wore  a  uniform  for  a  few  months; 
on  the  contrary,  it  taxes  his  food,  his 
clothing,  his  furniture,  until  it  gets 
$155,000,000  for  his  (constructively  more 
patriotic)  neighbor.  And  it  not  only 
taxes  him  for  $155,000.000 — the  neces- 
sity of  getting  that  sum  excuses  a  tariff 
law^  under  which  "protected"  industries 
can  keep  up  fictitious  prices  on  home- 
made things.  The  Government  gets  its 
$155,000,000  on  imported  things  only. 
It  is  the  tariff-favored  manufacturer  who 
gets  the  money  above  the  natural  price 
of  the  home-made  article  —  the  tax  made 
possible  by  the  tariff. 
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\Mien  a  man  paj^s  S50  for  a  suit  of 
English  woolens,  the  Government  gets 
Sio.  WTien  the  poor  man,  compelled 
to  accept  a  domestic  cloth,  pays  S20  for 
a  suit  worth  Sio,  the  Sio  tax  goes  to 
the  "protected"  cloth-maker  —  not  to  the 
Government. 

For  every  dollar  that  the  poor  mati  pays  the 
Government  toward  the  pension  hill,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  pays  a  very  much  larger 
sum  into  the  treasuries  of  the  already-rich 
corporations,  in  high  prices  of  the  home- 
made product. 

It  is  a  great  price  this  country  is  pa3-ing 
for  the  indulgence  of  its  generosity  to- 
ward the  old  soldier;  Si 55. 000.000  thrice 
multiplied  falls  short  of  representing  that 
price.  And  it  is  the  poor  who  pay  the 
most  of  it. 

WHO    GET    PEXSIOXS    NOW 

Xo  one  grudges  the  war  hero  any  part 
of  what  a  grateful  nation  has  given  him; 
it  is  not  half  enough.  But  one  does 
grudge  the  bummer  and  the  deserter 
a  place  on  the  honor-roll  of  the  veterans; 
one  does  grudge  the  fictitious  "veteran" 
and  the  professional  "veteran's  widow" 
the  money  which  they  abstract  from  the 
National  Treasury.  Ever}-  family  is  will- 
ing to  pay  its  annual  Sio  tax  to  deserving 
soldiers  of  a  war  fought  by  a  former 
generation;  but  it  is  right  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  tax  should  be  bona  fide 
veterans. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  some  who 
believe  that  pensions  are  given  only  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  wounded  in  the  wars, 
or  who  afterward  became  invalids  on 
account  of  their  service,  and  to  their 
wives  and  dependents.  In  fact,  existing 
laws  now  pension,  among  others: 

Every  man  who  served  in  the  Union 
army  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  the 
C\\\\  W^ar,  no  matter  what  his  state  of 
health  or  his  financial  condition; 

The  widow  of  every  man  who  did  so.  no 
matter  what  the  date  or  the  cause  of  his 
death,  provided  only  she  married  him 
prior  to  June  27,  1890;  and  also  — 

The  widow  of  every  man  disabled  in  ser- 
vice, no  matter  if  she  married  him  yes- 
terday and  was  unborn  thirty  years  after 
Lee  surrendered; 


Dependent  children,  mothers,  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  deceased  pen- 
sioners, and  minor  children  of  their 
widows. 

Finally,  when  the  exceedingly  liberal 
laws  (of  which  the  above  sentences  give 
the  merest  hint)  fail,  private  acts  of 
Congress  confer  pensions  by  wholesale 
in  the  absence  of  e\-idence  and  in  the  face 
of  evidence. 

WHO    MAY    GET    PENSIONS    SOON 

But  all  this  is  not  enough.  Private 
acts  are  too  slow.  Last  year  there  were 
passed  only  3 ,000  of  them.  The  Pension  Bill 
is  falHng  from  165  millions  to  157  milHons 
of  dollars  this  j-ear.  This  must  not  be 
permitted.  Therefore  the  pension  organ- 
ization has  been  busy  devising  new  schemes 
to  encourage  the  distribution  of  further 
millions.  One  bill,  proposed  by  Senator 
McCumber,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions,  would  remove  the 
disability  attached  to  that  date  of  June 
27.  1890.  Another  bill  would  create 
a  Civil  War  \'olunteer  Officers  Retired 
List,  putting  on  one-third-pay  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  28,000  officers  who  spent 
from  three  months  to  three  years  in  the 
army,  and  have  since  spent  forty-five 
years  in  business.  (Just  as  if  they  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  a  military  career 
and  sacrificed  their  civil  opportunities.) 
This  bill  would  distribute  probably  eight 
millions  a  year  in  sums  ranging  from 
S400  to  $2,400.  Another  bill  would  give 
every  surviving  veteran  a  dollar  a  day 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  estimates  that  this  would  add 
annually  $108,000,000  to  the  Pension  Bill, 
bringing  it  up  to  $264,000,000  —  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  tarif-revcnue  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Still  another  proposal  —  that 
known  as  the  National  Tribune  Bill  — 
for  a  general  increase  of  pension  ratings 
would  augment  the  Pension  Bill  by  50 
millions  of  dollars. 

INA'ESTIG.\TION    SHOWS    FRAUD 

In  announcing  the  result  of  its  investi- 
gation, The  World's  Work  does  not 
charge  that  the  Pension  Bureau  is  corrupt; 
it  is  not.  Nor  inefficient;  for  neither  is 
it    that.     We   do   assert   that   the   body   of 
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li'i^islalioi!  passed  by  successive  Congresses 
subservient  to  the  old-soldier  vole,  and  ex- 
tended by  liberal  interpretations  put  upon 
it  by  authorities  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
has  made  so  broad  the  road  into  the  National 
Treasury  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
man  who  wa5  living!;  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  need  ^0  without  a  pension.  We  do 
point  out  that  the  evidence  taken  in  pension 
cases  is  naturally  ex-parte,  and  that  as  the 
war  recedes  the  deaths  of  responsible  officers 
and  undesirable  witnesses  make  fraud  more 


tinut'd  lon;^  after  the  proper  benel'iciaries 
were  (lead; 

Cases  where  one  man  has  drawn 
several  pensions; 

Many  cases  where  deserters  are  receiv- 
ing pay  equal  to  that  of  men  who  served 
to  the  end; 

Cases  where  "bounty-jumpers"  have 
been  given  double  pensions; 

Cases  where  men  absolutely  without 
military  records  have  been  given  an  en- 
listment and  honorable  discharge; 
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Each  paragraph  represents  the  award  or  the  increase  of  a  pension  for  which  there  was  no  warrant  in  law 


and  more  easy;  and  we  do  assert  that  the 
pension  rolls  abound  in  aberrations  of  the 
proper  purpose  of  the  military  pension 
system;  that  they  are  packed  with  unworthy 
and  perjured  names,  and  honeycombed 
with  fraud. 

Since  our  investigations  began  —  and 
they  have  been  pursued  without  aid 
from  the  Pension  Office  and  in  the  face  of 
the  Commissioner's  refusal  to  open  the 
list  to  inspection  —  we  have  come  across : 

Cases  where  two  and  even  three  persons 
have  drawn  pensions  for  one  man's  service; 

Cases  where  pensions  have  been  con- 


Innumerable  cases  where  soldiers  are 
being  given  compensation  for  ills  utterly 
unconnected  with  army  service; 

Cases  where  women  never  married  to 
soldiers  are  pensioned  as  legal  widows; 

Cases  where  girls  born  long  after  the  war. 
who  had  married  veterans  for  the  sake  of 
their  pension,  are  being  paid  by  the  nation. 

A    TYPICAL    FRAUDULENT    PENSIONER 

Instances?  As  many  as  you  like.  So 
many  that  it  may  seem  as  if  the  pension 
list  were  made  up  wholly  of  frauds  — 
which  is  not  the  case. 
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James  Cunningham,  undertaker,  of  158 
Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn,  formerly  ser- 
geant-at-arms  of  Devin  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
and  in  line  for  commander,  though  he 
was  never  in  the  army,  began  to  draw  a 
pension  from  the  Government  on  February 
16,  1907. 

Cunningham's  story  is  tj'pical  of  thou- 
sands. When  the  Civil  War  began,  he 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  living 
with  his  parents  in  New  York  City.  The 
young  fellow  got  the  war  fever,  and  got 
it  bad.  All  around  him  his  friends  a 
little  older  were  enhsting  and  starting 
for  the  front.  Cunningham  argued  with 
his  father,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
parental  foot  w^as  put  do\\Ti  on  the  boy's 
ambition. 

One  day  the  lad  learned  that  the  Four- 
teenth Volunteers  of  BrookhTi  was  start- 
ing South.  He  ran  away  from  home  and 
followed.  His  father  caught  him  at  the 
old  Fulton  Street  ferry  and  took  him 
back  home.  A  few  days  later  Cunningham 
was  shipped  off  to  his  uncle's  farm  near 
Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.  Company  D  of  the 
io6th  Volunteers  was  being  enlisted  there. 
Cunningham  did  not  enlist,  but,  when  the 
roll  of  drums  told  the  countryside  that 
Company  D  was  starting,  there  was  a 
boy  missing  from  the  farm.  He  had 
become  a  camp-follower.  He  went  South. 
He  says  that  he  was  with  the  regiment  in 
every  march.  It  is  certain  that  he  didn't 
carry  a  musket.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  his  coming  home  in  1865  with 
many  stories,  decorated  with  abundant 
detail  of  bivouac  and  battle,  nor  his 
becoming  a  hero. 

After  a  while  the  G.  A.  R.  was  formed. 
Cunningham  became  a  Grand  Army  man. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  his  post. 
He  set  up  as  an  undertaker,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  business  came  from  old  sol- 
diers and  their  friends. 

One  day  in  1896  the  question  of  honor- 
able discharges  came  up  among  a  group 
of  his  friends.  A  comrade  asked  to  see 
his  discharge.  He  confided  to  them  that 
the  prized  paper  had  been  lost,  and  told 
in  detail  the  story  of  its  disappearance. 
The  comrades  thought  Cunningham  ought 
to  get  a  new  one;  they  became  embarrass- 
ingly insistent  on  this. 


So  on  June  26,  1896,  Cunningham 
executed  and  filed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment an  affidavit  declaring  that  he  had 
enlisted  with  Company  D,  of  the  106 th 
New  York  Volunteers,  on  August  11, 
1862;  that  he  had  served  during  most 
of  the  war  and  had  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  in  1864.  Two 
Grand  Army  comrades  vouched  for  him 
—  William  Reed,  a  commissioner  of  deeds 
in  Brookhn,  and  a  veteran  by  the  name 
of  Smith;  both  are  now  dead.  Cunning- 
ham explained  that  he  had  fought  under 
the  name  of  Edwin  Walker,  because  of 
his  father's  opposition  and  his  own  age. 

Cunningham  may  have  had  no  thought 
of  a  pension  when  he  filed  his  affidavit. 
All  he  asked  for  was  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, and-  in  due  time  it  came  along  to 
him  —  a  crisp  document  made  out,  at  his 
request,  in  the  name  of  James  Cunning- 
ham. 

Eight  years  later  Cunningham,  secure 
in  his  unquestioned  possession  of  an  honor- 
able discharge,  concluded  to  apply  for 
a  pension.  On  December  15,  1904,  he 
sent  in  his  application,  accompanied  by 
his  discharge,  bearing  the  broad  seal  of 
the  War  Department.  It  all  looked  regu- 
lar enough — and,  in  due  course,  the  appli- 
cant was  awarded  not  only  the  original 
pension  that  he  had  asked  for,  but  an 
increase  which  had  been  applied  for  even 
before  the  original  appHcation  had  been 
finally  acted  upon.  From  February  16, 
1907,  until  November  14,  1908,  the  per- 
jurer regularly  drew  his  pension.  He 
would  probably  be  drawing  it  to-day 
except  for  the  unhappy  chance  of  a 
miscarried  letter. 

For  the  real  Edwin  Walker,  a  respected 
farmer  living  at  Riclmlle,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing his  pension  for  the  same  service.  The 
real  Edwin  Walker  had  enlisted  August 
II,  1862,  and  been  honorably  discharged 
on  June  22,  1865.  No  one  in  the  Pension 
Office  discovered  the  fraud,  and  the 
Government  continued  to  pay  two  men 
until  one  day  a  communication  from 
the  Bureau  addressed  to  Edwin  Walker, 
but  referring  in  the  text  to  James 
Cunningham,  reached  the  hands  of 
the      Richville      farmer.      Mr.     Walker 
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wrote  back  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  name  of  Cunningham. 
An  investigation  started.  Cunningham 
confessed  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  the  Nassau  County  jail  at  Mineola, 
Long  Island.  Grand  Army  comrades  were 
faithful  to  him,  and  petitioned  Governor 
Hughes  for  his  pardon  —  in  vain.  The 
convict  served  his  time,  less  a  few  months 
for  good  behavior,  was  released  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  has  resumed  his  under- 
taking business.  It  is  likely  that  he  will 
be  commissioned  to  bur}'  many  of  his  old 
comrades  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  if  not  of  the 
Union  Army,  until  he  himself  dies.  jMr. 
Cunningham  declines  to  supply  The 
World's  Work  with  his  photograph. 

A    VETERAN    WHO    DREW    FIVE    PENSIONS 

For  many  years  there  has  lived  in 
Philadelphia  a  Negro  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  who  was  well  liked  by  the 
Grand  Army  men  who  made  their  head- 
quarters at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
a  stone's  throw  from  Independence  Hall. 
Dee  Wilton  Laws  was,  in  fact,  the  janitor 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  headquarters.  His  duties 
in  this  connection  occupied  a  part  of  his 
time;  the  rest  of  it  was  pretty  well  occu- 
pied in  drawing  four  pensions.  One  of 
them  was  his  own.  He  was  entitled  to 
it.  But  the  others  were  those  of  other 
men  —  two  dead,  one  living.  Being  rather 
keen  on  pensions,  Laws  furthermore  had 
his  wife  draw  an  annuity  which  was  not 
rightfully  hers  —  making  five  pensions 
in  the  family. 

Laws  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  comfort- 
able little  house  in  the  south  end  of 
Philadelphia,  where,  for  several  years, 
there  had  resided  with  them  an  old  Negro 
pensioner  named  Robinson,  and  his  wife 
Susan.  Robinson  died ;  his  widow,  Susan, 
began  to  draw  the  pension.  Then  she 
died.  The  Pension  Bureau  never  heard 
of  Susan  Robinson's  death,  for  Mrs.  Dee  Wil- 
ton Laws  could  sign  a  voucher  just  as  well 
as  Susan  Robinson  herself.  So  for  four 
years  the  Government  every  three  months 
handed  Annie  Laws  a  snug  little  sum  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  an  old  Negro 
named  Robinson  had  once  served  in  the 
army.  Annie  would  undoubtedly  be  draw- 
ing   the    Robinson    pension    still    except 


for  the  fact  that  Dee  Wilton  was  a  little 
over-ambitious. 

Dee  Wilton  long  lived  happily  in  receipt 
of  his  own  annuity  and  of  the  pensions 
which    the    Government    thought   it   was 


Private  Calendar  No.  299. 

H.  R  9221 

(Roporl  No.  700. 1 


IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEI'R£SENTATIVES 

MaV  3,  l!)fl!) 


Mr  M>.OM.  of  Pfnn*ylv;ii.i.i,  inli.>.liiccd  rtie  follmvlng  bill;  «lii.h  iro,  r.f,irod 
to  tlie  Conniitlrr  on  Mihl^irv  .VITniis  .mil  nr.lrrmi  lo  ho  pnnlnl 


Re[>ortfd  Willi  omcndnifnts.  cominlttfd  lo  Ihp  Commitlpo  of  the  ^NTioIp  Ho 
iind  oi'dfied  lo  he  {ii'intod- 


A  BILL 

To  correct  the  militars  rccciril  of  .Ianic«  Jones. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hr/  l/ie  Si-iialf  mitl  llnii.se  nf  lieiireteiita- 

2  lives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  i/i  Conipe-ss  aisemhled. 
3 


'(I  mill 


clod    til 


[iiiii'iid   llic   rredi'da  of — tlio   Wi 


5  Dcpartniont  an  to  relieve  from  tlii'  eliiirye  of  de'^rtiim  .rniiii's 

6  .Tnnei^,  formerly  of — Cumpiinv — li — Tliirty  third — Regiment 

7  New   York  Volunteern,  and  to  issue  lo  liiiii  nil   lioiiornlde 

9  That  in  llie  ndminishalioii  of  llie  pension  l/in-s  mid  the  Inns 

10  governing  the  KaliimnI  Home  for  llistihlnl   Vnhniher  Sol- 

11  diers.   nr  any  hraneh   llnicof.   .Iiinu<  Juiik  sliall  InirofUr 

1  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  honorably  discharged 

2  from  the  military  service  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  privnl 

3  of  Company  E.   Thirty-third  Reijimait  AVir    York   I'llinin 

4  Volunteers,  on  the  second  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 

■">  sixty-three:  Provided,   That  no  pension  shall  accrue  prior 

6  to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
James  Jones." 


XOTE  THE  POLITE  \V.\Y  IX  WHICH  THIS  DESERTER'S 
RECORD  IS  "  CORRECTED  " 

paying  to  William  Lewis  and  James  0. 
Barks,  both  of  idiom  were  dead,  and  of 
George  Harrison,  a  feeble-minded  veteran 
in  the  almshouse.  Laws  received  his 
various     checks    at    different    addresses, 
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the  homes  of  friends  of  his.  He  cashed 
the  checks  at  the  saloon  of  Johnny  Ulman, 
Ninth  and  Locust  Streets,  and  at  the 
shop  of  a  Jewish  clothing-dealer  in  South 
Street. 

Harrison  happened  to  mention  to  an 
attendant  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
(as  the  almshouse  is  called)  that  his  pen- 
sion money  was  being  received  and  put 
away  for  him  by  his  friend  Laws.  Laws, 
being  appealed  to,  foolishly  replied  that 
he  had  no  money  belonging  to  Harrison. 
And  then  the  Pension  Commissioner  was 
informed.  It  was  an  easy  matter, 
once  attention  was  directed  at  the  rascal, 
to  convict  him.  His  sentence  was  three 
years  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta, 
where  he  languishes  to-day. 

Annie  Laws  got  away.  No  one  sus- 
pected her.  The  investigation  of  her 
husband  was  not  extended  to  include 
his  family  —  the  Pension  Bureau  doesn't 
go  out  of  its  way  to  hunt  frauds.  But 
Annie  boldly  went  to  the  Federal  building 
with  her  husband  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  she  was  in  the  district-attorney's 
room  when  some  one  referred  to  her  as 
Annie  Laws. 

"Why,  that's  not  Annie  Laws!"  ex- 
claimed Bernard  Englander,  a  notary 
public  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room. 
"That's  Susan  Robinson.  I've  made  out 
her  pension  vouchers  many  a  time." 

But  before  the  authorities  took  in  the 
significance  of  the  thing,  Annie  had  de- 
parted. She  was  arrested  a  few  weeks 
later,  but  was  let  go  on  her  plea  that  she 
had  acted  under  duress  from  her  husband. 

A    TYPICAL    deserter's    CASE 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  a 
soldier  against  whose  name  the  word 
"deserter"  stood  on  the  records  of  the 
War  Department  would  for  all  time  be 
barred  from  receiving  a  pension  from  the 
Government.  It  is  innocence  itself  that 
indulges  this  supposition.  During  the 
last  few  years  there  have  been  made 
thousands  of  "corrections"  in  the  records 
of  the  Department  —  thousands  of  those 
embarrassing  entries  "deserter"  have  been 
erased,  this  deepest  of  all  stains  on  the 
honor  of  a  soldier  removed,  and  the 
veteran  has  been  made  the  recipient  of 


the  nation's  gratitude  in  substantial  form. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  through  the  oper- 
ation of  laws  so  contrived  that  a  little 
perjury  makes  them  available  for  the 
use  of  any  culprit;  sometimes  it  is  accom- 
plished by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  a  por- 
trait of  Thomas  Sale,  who  lives  at  23  ii 
Christian  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  who 
is  drawing  a  pension  of  Si 5  a  month. 
Mr.  Sale  was  a  deserter.  He  is  only  one 
of  many  thousands  of  those  who,  be- 
lieving discretion  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valor,  are  living  in  old  age  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  forgiving  Government's 
bounty. 

Sale  (or  Savage,  as  his  name  appears 
to  have  been  during  war-time)  left  the 
Sixth-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  be- 
fore his  time  was  up.  He  says  that  he 
enlisted  in  the  navy  and  served  on  the 
U.  S.  Ss.  North  Carolina,  Potomac,  and 
Oswego.  There  is  a  law  that  relieves  a 
veteran  from  the  charge  of  desertion  in 
case  it  can  "be  made  to  appear"  that  he 
reenlisted  somewhere  within  four  months. 
Naturally,  Sale  reenHsted  in  the  navy 
within  four  months.  So  he  says,  and  so 
he    has    now    convinced    the    authorities. 

We  have  no  wish  to  deprive  Mr.  Sale, 
alias  Mr.  Savage,  of  his  pension.  He 
has  a  benevolent  countenance,  and  his 
case  is  just  as  worthy  as  are  the  thousands 
of  others  who  claim   to  have  reenlisted. 

But  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why  these 
misunderstood  veterans  waited  all  these 
years  before  applying  to  have  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  "deserter"  stricken  from 
against  their  names.  The  Civil  War 
ended  in  1865  —  and  most  of  those  are 
dead  who  know  the  facts. 

H0^^'    CONGRESS    FALSIFIES    HISTORY 

Since  January,  igog,  more  than  2,600 
private  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress granting  honorable  discharges  to  de- 
serters. On  one  day,  March  75,  igog,  bills 
granting  honorable  discharges  to  757  de- 
serters were  introduced.  On  every  working- 
day  between  January  i,  igio,  and  May  jist, 
except  on  three  days  only  (January  2 2d,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  and  April  29th),  bills  emoving 
the  charge  of  desertion  were  presented  in  Con- 
gress—  gj4  bills  in  122  days,  seven  a  day  I 
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This  wholesale  admission  of  cowards 
and  ''bounty- jumpers"  to  pension  eligibil- 
ity is  a  subject  that  deserves  and  will 
have  a  chapter  by  itself  in  this  series  of 
articles.  It  is,  of  course,  an  outrage 
which  words  fail  adequately  to  charac- 
terize. Conscious  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
proceeding,  the  form  of  these  enactments 
has  lately  been  changed,  so  that  now, 
instead  of  explicitly  expunging  the  charge 
of  desertion,  each  special  law  reads  that 
" — shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered 


»— (C? — ' 


or  all  facts,  from  the  history  of  this  country; 
possible  to  create  a  whole  new  set  of 
facts  and  fabricate  a  history  in  defiance 
of  actual  events. 

Indeed,  so  madly  extravagant,  so  insane, 
has  become  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  pension  claimants  that  it  some- 
times goes  beyond  the  mere  correcting 
of  records  and  does  actually  undertake 
to  create  a  record  from  non-existent  facts. 

Representative  Brownlow  of  Tennessee, 
the  late  indefatigable  friend  of  the  veteran, 


WILLIAM  LAFFERTY  AND  HIS  SIGHTLESS  WIFE 
Not  long  ago  afforded  a  touching  illustration  for  the  The  Union  Veteran,  a  pension  paper  published  in  Green- 
field, Ohio.  The  Union  Veteran's  remarks  under  this  picture  say:  "  He  has  a  claim  pending  under  the  general 
law,  but  the  iron-bound  rules  made  and  enforced  by  the  tyrant  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  H.  Clay  Evans,  demands 
'medical  evidence  '  impossible  to  secure  ;  therefore  the  old  hero  is  robbed  of  the  pension  due  him  and  which  he 
so  richly  deserves."  William  Lafferty  owned  a  60-acre  farm  and  was  already  receiving  a  pension  of  $12  a  month. 
The  picture  and  the  The  Union  Veteran's  comment  illustrate  the  professional  pension  view  that  to  demand 
evidence  is  to  rob  the  pensioner 


to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States." 
The  whole  proceeding  is  undoubtedly 
unconstitutional,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  given  in  the  special  chapter.  The 
pardoning  power  is  not  vested  in  Congress. 
Nor  is  it  possible  by  any  legislative  act 
or  by  any  executive  or  judicial  act,  or 
by  all  combined,  to  obliterate  a  fact  in 
the  military  history  of  a  soldier.  If  it 
were  possible  for  Congress  to  destroy 
the  fact  that  a  soldier  had  deserted,  it  would 
be  possible  to  obliterate  any  other  fact, 


who  will  receive  special  attention  later 
in  these  articles,  was  one  of  those  not 
satisfied  to  improve  history  as  events 
made  it;  he  was  ambitious  to  create 
history  de  novo.  A  sample  of  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  activity  in  this  direction  is  presented 
by  the  bill  a  facsimile  of  which  is  printed 
on  page  13496. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  entitled:  "A 
bill  to  correct  the  military  record  of 
Bradford  Whaley."  Now,  Bradford 
Whaley  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
begin    any    military    record;    and,    while 
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61st   congress, 
2d  Session. 


H.  R  25995. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIYES. 

JVIay  17,  1910. 

Mr.  Browxloav  introduced  the  following  bill:  which  was  referred  to. the  Com- 
mittee on  Militar}'  Affairs  and  ordered,  to  be  printed. 


A  BILL, 

To  correct  tiic  inilitaiy  record  of  Bradford  Wbaley. 

J  Be  it  enacttd  hi/  the  Sez/af)  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 

4  and  directed  to  enter  tlie  name  of  Bradford  Whaley  as  a 

5  private  of  Comj)any  K,  Eleventh  l\e.<.nnient  Teiuiessee  Vol- 
()  untcfr  (Javah'\',  and  iSSue  to  him  an  hniu>ral)]e  (h^(li;)rii(\^ 


ONE   ^\■AY   OF    BECOMING    A  VETERAN 

the    modest    Congressman    affected    only  because  so  long  as  he  flourished  as  a  cor- 

to  correct,  he  was  really  endowing  Mr.  rector    of    destinies,    it    was    unnecessary 

Whaley  with   a   wholly   new   record,    for  for  any  man  to  go  to  the  front  and  fight 

the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to  and  bleed  for  a  record.     A  fiat  of  Congress, 

enter  Mr.  Whaley's  name  on  the  roll  of  issued  at  the  Tennessee  member's  behest, 

the    nth    Tennessee    Volunteer    Cavalr}'  sufiiced    to    reach    back    forty-five    years 

and    simultaneously    to    tender    him    an  and   then  in   one   sentence   span   all   the 

honorable   discharge.  labors,    sufferings,    and    perils    of    actual 

Mr.  Brownlow's  activities  have  ceased,  war    service,    and    finally    discharge    the 

He  died  a  few  months  ago.     It  is  a  pity,  ''veteran"'   with   honor   from   an   organi- 
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zation  which  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
exist.  Congress  siiowcd  much  restraint 
in  this  matter:  It  might  just  as  well 
have  made  Mr.  Whaley  a  Revolutionary 
patriot. 

Two  private  pension  hills  jiassed  by 
Congress  this  year  President  Taft  vetoed. 
One  (Senate  4,671)  undertook  to  amend 
the  record  of  Aaron  Cornish;  it  decreed 
that  he  should  hereafter  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  97th  New  York  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Cornish 
was  dismissed  from  the  service  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1862,  by  competent  authority. 

The  other  (Senate  752)  decreed  that 
Charles  J.  Smith  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
Company  F,  Third  New  Jersey  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  The  fact  is,  Charles  J.  Smith 
never  belonged  to  the  regiment  and  was 
never  honorably  discharged  from  it.  He 
had  been  ordered  to  join  it,  but  failed  to 
do  so.  The  service  from  which  he  dis- 
loyally absented  himself  was  performed 
by  another  soldier. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  history  in 
which  Congress  is  continuously  engaged. 

Glance  through  any  report  of  any 
Pension  Committee,  either  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate. 
Observe  the  grounds  on  which  pension 
money  is  given  away. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions' 
report  on  "Calendar  No.  409,"  presented 
March  17th,  this  year,  picked  up  at 
random,  opens  of  itself  to  page  12.  The 
eye  is  greeted  by  favorable  recommenda- 
tions for  pensions  in  favor  of  George 
Brough,  of  Spring  City,  San  Pete  County, 
Utah;  Philip  Smith,  of  Heber  City; 
James  Carlile,  Heber  City;  and  Alexander 
Robertson,  of  Springville  —  all  of  whom 
are  stated  to  have  served  twenty-three 
days  in  1853  against  the  Indians.  The. 
company  to  which  they  belonged  was  not 
part  of  the  mihtary  service  of  the  United 
States,  but  its  members  were  paid  by  the 
state  of  Utah;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
state  was  subsequently  reimbursed  by 
the  United  States  for  such  payment,  who 
could  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  on 
the  point  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  Uable  ?    No  wounds,  sickness,  or  dis- 


abilities are  alleged.  The  pensions  were 
granted. 

Next  follows  a  recommendation  in 
favor  of  Richard  H.  Humphries  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Tennessee,  who  served 
a  year  in  the  war  with  S[)ain.  He  alleges 
rheumatism.  The  records  of  the  War 
Department  fail  to  show  treatment  for 
rheumatism  during  service.  Humphries's 
claim  had  been  rejected  by  the  Pension 
Bureau  September  4,  1909,  and  on  appeal 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
reaffirmed  the  rejection.  However,  three 
witnesses  testified  that  Humphries  did 
contract  rheumatism  in  the  service,  and 
Humphries  states  that  three  others,  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  knew  of  his  having 
rheumatism  in  the  service  —  but  they 
have  died  and  he  cannot  procure  their 
testimony.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions  reports  its  conclusion  "that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  soldier  did  not 
contract  rheumatism  in  the  service";  it 
is  "incHned  to  resolve  whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  in  the  soldier's  favor,  and 
respectfully  recommends  that  he  be  al- 
lowed a  pension  of  $12  a  month." 

Next,  the  pension  of  the  needy  widow 
of  a  naval  officer  of  long,  active,  and 
distinguished  service  in  war  and  in  peace 
is  increased  from  $30  to  S40  a  month. 
May  she  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 

Next  comes  the  case  of  Corporal  Clar- 
ence W.  Davis,  thirty  years  old,  West 
Alexandria,  Preble  County,  O.  While 
"absent  from  duty  upon  pass  for  his 
own  pleasure,"  he  was  run  over  by  a 
locomotive  and  his  right  foot  was  cut  off. 
He  is  given  $40  —  the  same  pension  as  the 
widow  of  the  aforementioned  hero  of  forty- 
eight  years'  service  and  forty  battles,  pro- 
moted for  conspicuous  bravery. 

Then  comes  the  case  of  Captain  Morgan 
J.  Treadway,  Delvinta,  Lee  County,  Ky. 
Captain  Treadway  valorously  led  a  com- 
pany from  Kentucky  in  the  direction  of 
the  Spanish  enemy,  getting  as  far  as 
Anniston,  Ala.,  where  he  alleges  that  he 
"contracted  severe  colds,  resulting  in 
tonsilitis."  "The  medical  records  of  the 
War  Department  are  silent  as  to  treatment 
during  service,"  observes  the  report,  which 
also  notices  that  tho  Pension  Bureau  had 
rejected  the  Captain's  claim  for  a  pension 
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^^-^^\0/T)ir     ftpojsif, 


lie  ...  - -b-^c::--  0^/r^, 


SOLIUM  to  U.S.~hm  yoi^r  a  cl^-ip  fr/lrr  I0  io  iick  01  ftc  (9$  whj  fuH  ^  f^rjuj/,  when  fl-i«ult  wis^'afwin'/wT  paftlif  liuo-  Nw  I  WMf  It 
tg<y9it  jome  wrcw:  T(i<'  f<op\(  viho  ^ore  the  rei  Upt^wrr  tot  te  onrj  wh»  m  ti>f  fij,rid-Puf  flat  ii\  year  pipe  and    jffwke  iT. 


Cn^ 


(h(/^ 


^j^^:^<>^'M^-vu/ 


PRETTY    POST-CARD    AND    POLITE    REMARKS    SENT    TO    AX    HONEST    PENSION    COM- 
MISSIONER   BY   A   WRONGED   PATRIOT -THE   COMMISSIONER   WANTED    EVIDENCE! 


and  that  it  had  refused  (could  it  have  been 
contemptuously?)  reconsideration  of  the 
same.  However,  the  Senate  Committee 
feels  that  any  "doubt  may  generously  be 
resolved  in  his  favor"  and  puts  him  down 
for  $20  a  month. 


Next,  L.  Place  Bostwick,  11 26  Wash- 
ington Street,  Iowa  City,  la.,  is  given  $30 
per  month.  His  claim  is  that  he  wrenched 
his  back  carrying  a  mess-chest,  while 
fighting  the  Spaniards  (in  Florida)  in  1898. 
The   Pension  Bureau   has   twice   rejected 
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his  claim,  but  he  is  in  failing  health  and 
the  Senators  arc  "  satisfied  that  the  serious 
atlliction  of  the  claimant  may  have  origi- 
nated in  his  military  service,  and  therefore 
recommend  the  allowance  of  a  pension 
of  $30  a  month." 

The  next  following  bill  gives  a  retired 
regular  $24  a  month  for  varicose  veins. 

The  next  gives  $30  a  month  to  the  widow 
of  an  orticer  killed  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
accidental  discharu'c  of  a  ritle. 


inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  sol- 
dier. Walsh  had  been  struck  on  the  head 
with  a  rifle  in  a  quarrel  with  another 
soldier,  Charles  N.  Ik'ck,  at  Victoria, 
P.  I.,  on  January  24,  1900.  'Jhe  evidence 
at  the  trial  of  Beck  showed  that  Walsh 
had  provoked  the  assault.  Walsh  had 
also  been  in  the  hospital  under  treatment 
for  syphilis.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
Walsh's    aflliction    can   harclK"  be  said   to 
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The  next  gives  a  monthly  $12  to  a 
Spanish-war  veteran  for  general  debility 
''not  clearly  proved"  to  be  of  service 
origin,  but  believed  to  be  due  to  "intol- 
erance of  solar  heat."  And  yet  William 
J.  Hemby  came  from  Pitt  County,  North 
Carolina. 

Then  we  read  the  story  of  Peter  Walsh, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  Walsh  was  dis- 
charged from  the  regular  army  June  11, 
1901,  on  account  of  weak  mind  causing 


have  been  contracted  in  the  hne  of  duty, 
but  gave  him  a  pension  of  $12  a  month. 

Why  go  on?  All  this  is  taken  page  by 
page  from  a  late  Pension  Committee 
report  casually  picked  up  and  opened  at 
random  —  a  report,  moreover,  of  the 
most  conservative  of  the  three  bodies 
dealing  with  pensions  —  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. Any  one  can  see  for  himself 
what  is  going  on.  Write  to  your  Congress- 
man, asking  him  to  mail  you  a  copy  of 
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CopjTight  by  CUnedinst 
HON.  PORTER  J.   McCUMBER,  OF  XORTH    DAKOTA 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions 

any  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions,  which  handles  CiA'il 
War    cases    particularly,    and    you    will 


obtain  a  much  more  interesting  piece  of 
reading  than  is  this  article. 

Something  was  said,  earlier  in  this 
article,  regarding  the  laxity  of  pension 
methods  in  the  cases  of  ^^•idows.  This 
magazine  could  be  tilled  with  instances 
in  which  the  true  purpose  of  the  pen- 
sion system  has  been  perverted  in  this 
respect. 

Levi  S.  Sparks,  a  private  of  Company 
I.  i22d  Ilhnois  \'olunteers,  married  a 
woman  named  Amelia  C.  Ginke  on  June 
20,  1868.     The  couple  separated;   she  dis- 


Pk;tO(;raph  by  Cllr.eiir.b 

HON.    N'ATHAN    B.   SCOTT,   OF   WEST   MRGIXIA 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Penfions 


Phot'^graph  by  Clinedinst 
HON.    TH()M.\S    W.   BR.\DLEV,   OF   NEW   YORK 
The    soldiers'    si>ecial    friend    on     the     Hou.se     Committee     on 
Invalid  Pensions 

appeared  and  was  said  to  have  died.  She 
did  not  die;  she  has  not  died  yet;  she 
is  liA-ing  in  Peoria.  111.,  as  the  wife  of  a 
man  named  John  Schwartz.  Ten  years 
after  his  wife  left  him.  Sparks  went  through 
a  form  of  marriage  with  a  lady  whom 
the  L'nited  States  Government  now  chooses 
to  regard  as  his  widow.  Doubtless  with 
justice,  for  ^Maria  L.  ''Sparks"  at  least 
lived  with  her  veteran  till  he  died.  Still, 
considering  that  she  ''married"  him  fifteen 
years  after  the  war  was  over,  it  is  not 
clear  why  the  Pension  Office   should   p>ay 
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her,  as  it  does,  $12  a  month.     She  didn't  There   are   on    the    rolls    thousands   of 

go  to  the  war  herself,  though  that  was  no  "widows"  —  many     of     them     cases     of 

fault  of  hers;  she  was  only   three  years  questionable    and    even    sinister    color  — 

old    when    President    Lincoln    called    for  never  legally  married   to  the  veterans  in 

volunteers.     She  had   no   relatives  in   the  whose   name   they  draw   pensions.     Some 

war.  so  far  as  the  record  shows.     It  does  will     he    named     in     succeeding    articles, 

not  appear   that   she  suffered,   or  sufTers,  There  are  thousands  more  of  widows  who 


Photograph  by  Clinedinst 


HON.    MARTIN    DIES,    OF   TEXAS 
Who  refused  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions,  because  of  his  resentment  against  fraud 


from  the  war.  So  liberal  is  the  Govern- 
ment's idea  of  its  dut}'  to  the  old  soldiers 
that  if,  in  the  future,  John  Schwartz  of 
Peoria  were  to  apply,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  for  years  supported  the  law- 
ful wife  of  a  veteran  whose  pension  had 
been  collected  by  an  illegal  relict,  he 
would  probably  receive  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. 


married    their    veterans    years    after    the 
war. 

Mrs.  Katie  V.  Kellogg  of  Marcellus, 
Mich.,  is  the  widow  (since  1906)  of  Captain 
William  J.  Kellogg,  sometime  of  Company 
H,  1 5 2d  New  York  Volunteers.  '^Tien 
the  couple  was  married,  in  1891,  he  was 
sixty-eight  years  old  and  infirm.  She 
was  thirty-seven.     The  war  had  been  over 


Photograph  by  Qinedinst 

AN  INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  PENSION  BUILDING 
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THOMAS   SALE,   OF   PHILADELPHIA 

UTio  deserted  from  the  Sixty-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  but 

who  draws  a  pension  of  $15  a  month 


Photograph  by  Clinedinst 
THE    LATE   WALTER   P.   BROWNLOW 
The  Tennessee  Congressman  who  got  pensions  for  many  a  deserter 
and  camp-follower 
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A   COLORED   PATRIOT 

One  Negro  veteran  enjoyed  five   pensions,  three  of   them  in  the 

name  of  dead  soldiers 


I'hoio-.ai'h  1-v  Clinerliiisl 

SERGEANT-MAJOR   JOHN    Mt  ELRtn' 

Editor  since  i88j  of  the  National  Tribune,  the  particu'ar  organ 

of  the  pension-agent.     It  exists  to  encouraRe  claimants 
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SOME  OF  THE  HUxNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF   FILES  IX  THE  PENSION  OFFICE 
Evidence  in  these   cases  and  even  the   names  of  the    pensioners    are  scrupulously  withheld   from  the  public 

which  pays  the  bills 


for  twenty-seven  years.  W^ith  what  jus- 
tice does  Katie  V.  Kellogg  draw  $12  a 
month  from  the  Government? 

Helen  L.  Fitch  Hves  with  a  son  by  her 
first  marriage  in  his  comfortable  home, 
and  owns  a  tract  of  land;  but  she  is  given 
a  dollar  a  day  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  because  she  took  a  veteran 
as  a  second  husband,  seventeen  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  W'ar. 

INIar}-  Ann  Shirey,  the  widow  of  Jacob 
Shirey  of  Companies  D  and  G,  82d 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  failed  to  secure 
a  pension  when  her  husband  died,  though 
a  special  examiner  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
was  assigned  to  help  her  prove  that  his 
death  was  attributable  to  his  service. 
So,  in  1902,  she  married  another  veteran, 
David  Hoover,  once  of  Company  F,  134th 
Pennsylvania  Infantr}.  She  now  receives 
a  pension  on  account  of  Hoover's  nine 
months'  service  forty  years  before  she 
married  him. 

Surely,  enough  has  been  said  to  justify 
the  suspicion  that  this  matter  of  pensions 
deserves  looking  into.  A  sum  sufficient 
to  support  all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country  for  two  years  or  to 
run    its    public    schools    for    six    months 


must  not  every  }ear  be  spent  in  ways  so 
criminally  careless  as  these.  The  honor 
of  the  veterans'  roster  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  thus  ignobly  blotted. 

The  Remedy?  Yes,  indeed,  there  is 
one.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  apply 
the  awakened  common-sense  of  the  nation 
to  a  task  even  so  delicate  as  the  reform 
of  the  Pension  Office. 

What  that  remedy  is  will  appear  later 
on  as  this  series  of  articles  progresses. 
But  here  it  may  at  least  be  said  that 
reform  will  at  the  outset  demand: 

That  the  records  of  the  Pension  Office 
and  the  War  Department  be  open  to  public 
inspection; 

That  no  further  extravagant  pension 
legislation  be  enacted; 

That  no  private- pension  bill  be  passed 
till  the  name  of  the  beneficiary  and  his 
claim  shall  have  been  published  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

The  pension  snowball  has  rolled  up 
into  a  burden  ten  times  as  big  as  it 
was  forty-five  years  ago.  It  is  time 
to  stop  it;  time,  first,  to  blow  the  hot 
breath  of  publicity  upon  it,  and  then  to 
try  those  more  drastic  measures  which 
wise  men  apply  even  to  a  beautiful  and 
necessary  thing  that  has  grown  too  big. 
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THE   1  rM)AMKNrAl>  IMUNCirLKS   OF    MV   I-IFK      HOW   1    IIAVK   DKAI.T    I'1{ANKIA'  WITH 

SOLTUEUN   WUIIK    MKN,  WITH   XOH'niKUN   WlHrH    MKX,  AM)  WITH    MV  OWN 

RACE,  AND  HOW  1  CAME  TO  KNOW  THE  HEARTS  OF  MV  OWN  PEOPLE 

HV 

lK)OKER   T.   WASHINGTON 

["Up  from  Slavery,''  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  living  languages, 
even  into  some  of  the  languages  of  India,  is  mainly  the  story  of  Mr.  Washington's 
life  up  to  the  time  that  he  began  his  career  at  Tuskegee.  In  these  articles  he  continues 
his  autobiography,  in  a  broader  icay  and  into  his  wider  career  as  the  leader  of  his 
race  and  as  a  national  Jigure  in  American  life. —  The  Editors.] 


OXK  of  the  lirst  questions  that  I 
had  to  answer  for  myself  after 
beginning  my  work  at  Tuskegee 
"was  how  I  was  to  deal  with  public  opinion 
Oh  the  race  question. 


It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  had 
started  out  with  the  humble  purpose  of 
establishing  a  little  Negro  industrial  school 
in  a  small.  Southern  country-town  should 
find  himself,  to  any  great  extent,  either 


MR.  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  SECRETARV,  MR.  EMMETT  J.  SCOTT 
T  have  never  at  any  time  asked  or  expected  that  any  one  should  forget  that  I  am  a  Negro" 
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MR.    WASHIXGTOX   IN  lt*8 
"I  learned  long  ago  that  in  education,  as  in  other  things,  nothing 
but  honest  work  lasL^;  fraud  and  sham  are  bound  to  be  detected  in 
the  end" 


helped  or  hindered  in  his  work  by  what  the 
general  public  was  thinking  and  saying 
about  any  of  the  large  social  or  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day.  But  such  was 
the  case  at  that  time  in  Alabama;  and  so 
it  was  that  I  had  not  gone  very  far  in  my 
work  before  I  found  myself  trjing  to 
formulate  clear  and  definite  answers  to 
some  very  fundamental  questions. 

The  questions  came  to  me  in  this  way: 
Colored  people  wanted  to  know  why  I 
proposed  to  teach  their  children  to  work. 
They  said  that  they  and  their  parents  had 
been  compelled  to  work  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  now  they  wanted 
their  children  to  go  to  school  so  that  they 
might    be   free    and    hve   like    the   white 


MR.    WASHINGTON"   IN   1900 
"I  determined,  first,  that  I  should  at  all  times  be  perfectly  frank 
and  honest  in  dealing  with  each  of  the  three  classes  of  people  with 
whom  I  was  being  brought  in  contact" 


THE  HOUSE  IN  MALDEN,  \V.  VA..  IN  WHICH  MR.  WASH- 
INGTON LINED  WHEN   HE   BEGAN  TEACHING 


folks  —  without  working.  That  was  the 
way  in  which  the  average  colored  man 
looked  at  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  Southern  white  people,  on 
the  contrary,  were  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  education  of  the  Negro.  Others  in- 
quired whether  I  was  merely  going  to 
train  preachers  and  teachers,  or  whether 
I  proposed  to  furnish  them  with  trained 
servants. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  North  under- 
stood that  I  proposed  to  train  the  Negro 
to  be  a  mere  "hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water,"  and  feared  that  my  school 
would  make  no  effort  to  prepare  him  to 
take  his  place  in  the  community  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen. 

Of  course  all  these  different  views  about 
the   kind    of   education    that    the    Negro 
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Ph.)t..-ra|.ll  l>y  J.  A.  Ditnock 

"The  colored    (u-opli-  \\;mu-ii   ihrir  children    to  go  to    school    so    thai    they  might  be, free  and    live  like  the 

white   folks,   without    working" 


ought  or  ought  not  to  have  were  deeply 
tinged  with  racial  and  sectional  feelings. 
The  rule  of  the  ''carpet-bag"  government 
had  just  come  to  an  end  in  Alabama. 
The  masses  of  the  white  people  were 
very  bitter  against  the  Negroes  as  a  result 
of  the  excitement  and  agitation  of  the 
Reconstruction  period. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  colored  people 
—  who  had  recently  lost,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  their  place  in  the  politics  of  the 
state  —  were  greatly  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened, ^lany  of  them  feared  that 
they  were  going  to  be  drawn  back  into 
slavery.  At  this  time  also  there  was 
still  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  between  the 


Plir.tci..;raph  by  .1.  A.  Dimock  fhotograph  liy  |    A.  Oiiiio.  k 

IX    THE    OLD    REGIME 

T  observed  that  as  a  result  of  250  years  of  slavery,  the  two  races  had  become  bound  together  in  intimate  ways 

that  people  outside  of  the  South  could  not  understand  " 


(11  \i>  ri:Ks   I'KoM    \n    iixn. i<  1 1:  xci-: 
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North  and  the  South  in  rcf^'ard  to  any- 
thing that  concerned  j)oHlical  matters. 

I  found  myself,  as  it  were,  at  the  angle 
where  these  opposing  forces  met.  I  saw 
that,  in  carrying  out  the  work  tliat  I  had 
planned,  I  was  likely  to  be  opposed  or 
criticized  at  some  point  by  each  of  these 
parties.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  just  as 
clearly  that  in  order  to  succeed  I  must  in 
some  way  secure  the  support  and  sym- 
path}'  of  each  of  them. 

I  knew,  for  example,  that  the  South  was 
poor  and   the  North  was   rich.     I   knew 


South  was  going  to  succeed  unless  it 
finally  won  the  .sympathy  and  support  of 
the  best  white  people  in  the  South.  I 
knew  also  —  what  many  Northern  people 
did  not  know  or  understand  -  that  how- 
ever much  they  might  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  educating  the  Negro,  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  the  Southern  white  people  had  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  toward  the  Negro  race; 
and  I  was  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
any  sound  and  sincere  effort  that  was  made 
to  iielp  the  Negro  was  going  to  have  the 
Southern  white  man's  support. 


THE  SITE  OF  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  WHEN  IT  WAS  FIRST  BOUGHT 

Two  of  the  buildings  are  still  in  use  as  dormitories 


that  Northern  people  believed,  as  the 
South  at  that  time  did  not  believe,  in  the 
power  of  education  to  inspire,  to  upHft, 
and  to  regenerate  the  masses  of  the  people. 
I  knew  that  the  North  was  eager  to  go 
forward  and  complete,  with  the  aid  of 
education,  the  work  of  Hberation  which 
had  been  begun  with  the  sword,  and  that 
Northern  people  would  be  willing  and 
glad  to  give  their  support  to  any  school 
or  other  agency  that  proposed  to  do  this 
work  in  a  really  fundamental  way. 

It  was,  at  the  same  time,  plain  to  me 
that  no  effort  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  my  own  race  who  were  in  the 


Finally,  I  had  faith  in  the  good  common- 
sense  of  the  masses  of  my  own  race.  I 
felt  confident  that,  if  I  were  actually  on  the 
right  track  in  the  kind  of  education  that 
I  proposed  to  give  them  and  at  the  same 
time  remained  honest  and  sincere  in  all  my 
deaHngs  with  them,  I  was  bound  to  win 
their  support,  not  only  for  the  school  that 
I  had  started,  but  for  all  that  I  had  in  my 
mind  to  do  for  them. 

Still  it  was  often  a  puzzling  and  a  trying 
problem  to  determine  how  best  to  win 
and  hold  the  respect  of  all  three  of  these 
classes  of  people,  each  of  which  looked  with 
such  different  eyes  and  from  such  widely 
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dilTerent  jioints  of  \iew  at  what  I  was 
attempting  to  do.  The  temptation  which 
presented  itself  to  me  in  my  deaHngs  with 
these  three  classes  of  people  was  to  show 
each  group  the  side  of  the  subject  that  it 
would  be  most  wilHng  to  look  at,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  silent  about  those 
matters  in  regard  to  which  they  were  likely 
to  differ  with  me.  There  was  the  tempta- 
tion to  sav  to  the  white  man  the  thing  that 


l'li..t„^rr.,,.h  l,y  J.  ,\.   Diinotk 

IHK    (  H  \I'KI.   AT   Tl'SKKdKK 

the  white  man  wanted  to  hear;  to  say  to 
the  colored  man  the  thing  that  he  wanted  to 
hear;  to  say  one  thing  in  the  North  and 
another  in  the  South. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  yielded  to  this 
temptation  if  I  had  not  perceived  that 
in  the  long  run  I  should  be  found  out, 
and  that  if  I  hoped  to  do  anything  of 
lasting  \alue  for  my  own  people  or  for  the 
South  I  must  first  get  down  to  bed-rock. 


THE   NEW   DINING -HALL   XT  TUSKEGLL   LXSTITUTE 
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PhUograph  by  J.  A.  Diinock  l'lii,toi{ra|.li  l)y  J.  A.  Diniuck 

ONE    IDEA    OF   THE   AIM    OF    TrSKE(;EE   INS  riTL  TK 
Some  of  thf  Southrrn  white  ]jfO])lc   in(|uircd  whether  I  was  merely  going  to  train   prearhers  and  teachers  or 
whether   I   pro])osed  to   furnish    them   with  trained  servants" 


A    MACON  COUNTY  FARMER 

With  an  agricultural  exhibit  arranged    in    front    of   his    cabin  for  Mr.   Washington's  inspedion 
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EX-CON(iRESSMA\   ROHERT   SMALLS  TREASURER   WARREN   LOGAN, 

"  I  had  faith  in  the  good  common-sense  of  the  masses  of  mv  own  race" 


Tl'SKEdEE 


There  is  a  story  of  an  old  colored  min- 
ister, which  I  am  fond  of  telling,  that 
illustrates  what  I  mean.  The  old  fellow 
was  tr\ing  to  explain  to  a  Sunday-school 


class  how  it  was  and  why  it  was  that 
Pharaoh  and  his  party  were  drowned 
when  they  were  tr\ing  to  cross  the  Red 
Sea,  and  how  it  was  and  wh>'  it  was  that 


A  MEETING  OF  THE  NEGRO   MINISTERS  OF  MACON  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 

•I  soon  learned  that  the  most  influential  organization  among  Negroes  is  the  Negro  church.     Of  the  10,000,000 

of  black  people  there  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  that  does  not  have  some  connection  with  some  church" 
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Reading  from  left  to  right:   Rev.  William   J.  White,  Georgia  Baptist  —  Augusta;  B.   J.  Davi?  —  .4//<j»/(i  IndepctulciU:  E.  C.  Morri-. 
Baptist  ra"^i«wrf  —  Helena,   Ark.;    J.  H.  Murphy,  Ajro-Americaii  Z.<(/gcr  —  Baltimore  ;    John  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Tlu'  Planet  —  Sjcbmond) 

SOME   TYPES   OF   SOUTHERN   NEGRO    JOURNALISTS 
"There  is  no  more  generous  and  helpful  class  of  men  among  the  Negro  race  in  America  to-day  than  the  owner? 

and  editors  of  Negro  newspapers  " 


the  Children  of  Israel  crossed  over  dry- 
shod.     He  explained  it  in  this  wise: 

"When  the  first  party  came  along  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  and  the  ice  was 
hard  and  thick,  and  the  first  party  had  no 


trouble  in  crossing  over  on  the  ice;  but 
when  Pharaoh  and  his  part}'  came  along  the 
sun  was  shining  on  the  ice,  and  when  they 
got  on  the  ice  it  broke,  and  they  went  in 
and  got  drowned." 


1 

^■^^Hj^ 

.i-y  -^^^^^^^1 

KOTTOK    RICHARD    CARROLL 
The  ^oiitlnrii  Ploughman.  Columbia,  S.   C. 


EDITOR    R.    C.   JUDKIXS 
The  Colored  Atabamian,  Montgomery 
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Now  there  happened  to  be  in  this  class 
a  young  colored  man  who  had  had  consider- 
able schooling,  and  this  young  fellow  turned 
to  the  old  minister  and  said: 

"Now,  Mr.  Minister,  I  do  not  understand 
that  kind  of  explanation.  I  have  been 
going  to  school  and  have  been  studying 
all  these  conditions,  and  my  geography 
teaches  me  that  ice  does  not  freeze  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  equator." 

The  old  minister  replied:  "Now,  I'se 
been  expecting  something  just  like  this. 
There's  always  some  fellow  ready  to  spile 
all  the  theology.  The  time  I'se  talkin' 
about  was  before  they  had  any  jogerphies 
or  'quaters  either." 

Now  this  old  man,  in  his  plain  and  simple 
way,  was  trying  to  brush  aside  all  arti- 
ficiality and  to  get  down  to  bed-rock. 
So  it  was  with  me.  There  have  always 
been  a  number  of  educated  and  clever 
persons  among  my  race  who  are  able  to 
make  plausible  and  fme-sounding  state- 
ments about  all  the  different  phases  of  the 
Negro  problem,  but  I  saw  clearly  that 
I  should  have  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  old  preacher  and  start  on  a  solid 
basis  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  work  that 
I  had  undertaken. 

So,  after  thinking  the  matter  all  out  as  I 
have  described,  I  made  up  my  mind 
definitely  on  one  or  two  fundamental  points. 
I  determined: 

First,  that  I  should  at  all  times  be  per- 
fectly frank  and  honest  in  dealing  with 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  people  that  I 
have  mentioned; 

Second,  that  I  should  not  depend  upon 
any  "short-cuts"  or  expedients  merely 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  temporary  popu- 
larity or  advantage,  whether  for  the  time 
being  such  action  brought  me  popularity 
or  the  reverse.  With  these  two  points 
clear  before  me  as  my  creed,  I  began  going 
forward. 

One  thing  which  gave  me  faith  at  the 
outset  and  increased  my  confidence  as  I 
went  on  was  the  insight  which  I  early 
gained  into  the  actual  relations  of  the 
races  in  the  South.  I  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  as  a  result  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  slavery  the  two  races 
had  become  bound  together  in  intimate 
ways  that  people  outside  of  the  South  could 


not  understand,  and  of  which  the  white 
people  and  colored  people  themselves  were 
l)erhaps  not  fully  conscious.  More  than 
that,  I  percei\ed  that  the  two  races  needed 
each  other  and  that  for  many  years  to 
come  no  other  laboring  class  of  people 
would  be  able  to  fill  the  place  occupied 
by  the  Negro  in  the  life  of  the  Southern 
white  man. 

I  saw  also  one  change  that  had  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  freedom,  a 
change  which  many  Southern  white  men 
had,  it  seemed  to  me,  failed  to  see.  As 
long  as  slavery  existed,  the  white  man,  for 
his  own  protection  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  Negro  contented  with  his  condition 
of  servitude,  was  compelled  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance.  In  freedom,  however,  just 
the  reverse  condition  exists.  Now  the 
white  man  is  not  only  free  to  assist  the 
Negro  in  his  effort  to  rise,  but  he  has  every 
motive  of  self-interest  to  do  so,  since  to 
uplift  and  educate  the  Negro  would  reduce 
the  number  of  paupers  and  criminals,  of 
the  race  and  increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  its  skilled  laborers. 

Clear  ideas  did  not  come  into  my  mind 
on  this  subject  at  once.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  I  gained  the  notion  that 
there  had  been  two  races  in  slavery; 
that  both  were  now  engaged  in  a  struggle 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions; that  the  progress  of  each  meant 
the  advancement  of  the  other;  and  that 
anything  that  I  attempted  to  do  for  the 
members  of  my  own  race  would  be  of  no  real 
value  to  them  unless  it  was  of  equal 
value  to  the  members  of  the  white  race 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

As  this  thought  got  hold  in  my  mind 
and  I  began  to  see  further  into  the  nature 
of  the  task  that  I  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form, much  of  the  political  agitation  and 
controversy  that  divided  the  North  from 
the  South,  the  black  man  from  the  white, 
began  to  look  unreal  and  artificial  to  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  people  who  carried  on 
political  campaigns  were  engaged  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  a  battle  with  shadows,  and 
that  these  shadows  represented  the  preju- 
dices and  animosities  of  a  period  that  was 
now  past. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  I  thought 
about  it,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
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kind  of  work  that  I  had  undertaken  to  do 
was  a  very  real  sort  of  thing.  IMoreover, 
it  was  a  kind  of  work  which  tended  not  to 
divide,  but  to  unite,  all  the  opposing  ele- 
ments and  forces,  because  it  was  a  work 
of  construction. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  I  began  to  con- 
sider seriously  how  I  should  proceed  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  each  of  the  three 
groups  that  I  have  mentioned,  for  the 
work  that  I  had  in  hand. 

I  determined,  first  of  all,  that  as  far  as 
possible  I  would  try  to  gain  the  active 
support  and  cooperation,  in  all  that  I 
undertook,  of  the  masses  of  my  own  race. 
With  this  in  view,  before  I  began  my 
work  at  Tuskegee,  I  spent  several  weeks 
traveling  about  among  the  rural  com- 
munities of  Macon  County,  of  which 
Tuskegee  is  the  county-seat.  During  all 
this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  individually  with  a  large  number 
of  people  representing  the  rural  classes, 
which  constitute  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
Negro  population  in  the  South.  I  slept  in 
their  cabins,  ate  their  food,  talked  to  them 
in  their  churches,  and  discussed  with 
them  in  their  own  homes  their  difficulties 
and  their  needs.  In  this  way  I  gained  a 
kind  of  knowledge  which  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  in  all  my  work  since. 

As  years  went  on,  I  extended  these 
visits  to  the  adjoining  counties  and  ad- 
joining states.  Then,  as  the  school  at 
Tuskegee  became  better  known,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  invitations  that  came  to 
me  to  \asit  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  still  more  about  the  actual  life  of  the 
people  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  struggling. 

In  all  this,  my  purpose  was  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  masses  of  the  people 
—  to  gain  their  confidence  so  that  I 
might  work  with  them  and  for  them. 

In  the  course  of  travel  and  observation 
I  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  influence  that  the  organizations  which 
colored  people  have  formed  among  them- 
selves exert  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  average  man  outside  of  the  Negro 
race  is  likely  to  assume  that  the  ten 
millions  of  colored  people  in  this  country 
are  a  mere  disorganized  and  heterogeneous 


collection  of  indi\aduals,  herded  together 
under  one  statistical  label,  without  head 
or  tail,  and  with  no  conscious  common 
purpose.  This  is  far  from  true.  There 
are  certain  common  interests  that  are 
peculiar  to  all  Negroes,  certain  channels 
through  which  it  is  possible  to  touch  and 
influence  the  whole  people.  In  my  study 
of  the  race  in  what  I  may  call  its  organized 
capacity,  I  soon  learned  that  the  most 
influential  organization  among  Negroes  is 
the  Negro  church.  I  question  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  group  of  ten  millions  of 
people  an}^'here,  not  excepting  the  Catho- 
lics, that  can  be  so  readily  reached  and 
influenced  through  their  church  organi- 
zations as  the  ten  millions  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these  millions  of  black 
people  there  is  only  a  very  small  percentage 
that  does  not  have  formal  or  informal 
connection  with  some  church.  The  prin- 
cipal church-groups  are:  Baptists,  African 
Methodists,  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zionists,  and  colored  Methodists,  to  which 
I  might  add  about  a  dozen  smaller  denom- 
inations. 

I  began  my  work  of  getting  the  support 
of  these  organizations  by  speaking  (or 
lecturing,  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
describe  it)  to  the  colored  people  in  the 
Httle  churches  in  the  country  surrounding 
the  school  at  Tuskegee.  When  later  I 
extended  my  journeys  into  other  and  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  I  began  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  leaders  in  the 
church  and  to  learn  something  about  the 
kind  and  extent  of  influence  which  these 
men  exercise  through  the  churches  over 
the  masses  of  the  Negro  people. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  meet  and  to  talk  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward way  with  the  common  people 
of  my  own  race  wherever  I  have  been  able 
to  meet  them.  But  it  is  in  the  Negro 
churches  that  I  have  had  my  best  op- 
portunities for  meeting  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  ser- 
vice in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  where  I 
heard  Phillips  Brooks.  I  have  attended 
service  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York,  where  I  heard  the 
late  Dr.  John  Hall.  I  have  attended  ser- 
vice in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  London. 
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I  have  visited  some  of  the  great  cathedrals 
in  Europe  when  service  was  being  held, 
liut  not  any  of  these  services  have  had 
for  me  the  real  interest  that  certain 
services  among  my  own  people  have  had. 
Let  me  describe  the  t}pe  of  the  service 
that  I  have  enjoyed  more  than  any  other 
in  all  my  experience  in  attending  church, 
whether  in  America  or  Europe. 

In  Macon  County,  Ala.,  where  I  live, 
the  colored  people  have  a  kind  of  church- 
service  that  is  called  an  "all-day-meeting." 
The  ideal  season  for  such  meetings  is  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  church-house  that 
I  have  in  mind  is  located  about  ten  miles 
from  town.  To  get  the  most  out  of  the 
"all-day-meeting"  one  should  make  an 
early  start,  say  eight  o'clock.  During 
the  drive  one  drinks  in  the  fresh  fragrance 
of  forests  and  wild  flowers.  The  church- 
building  is  located  near  a  stream  of  water, 
not  far  from  a  large,  cool  spring,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  or  primitive  forest. 
Here  the  colored  people  begin  to  come 
together  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  of  them  walk;  most  of 
them  drive.  A  large  number  come  in 
buggies,  but  many  use  the  more  primitive 
wagons  or  carts,  drawn  by  mules,  horses, 
or  oxen.  In  these  conveyances  a  whole 
family,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest, 
makes  the  journey  together.  All  bring 
baskets  of  food,  for  the  "all-day-meeting" 
is  a  kind  of  Sunday  picnic  or  festival. 
Preaching,  preceded  by  much  singing, 
begins  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  If  the 
building  is  not  large  enough,  the  services 
are  held  out  under  the  trees.  Sometimes 
there  is  but  one  sermon;  sometimes  there 
are  two  or  three  sermons,  if  visiting 
ministers  are  present.  The  sermon  over, 
there  is  more  plantation  singing.  A  col- 
lection is  taken  —  sometimes  two  col- 
lections —  then  comes  recess  for  dinner 
and  recreation. 

Sometimes  I  have  seen  at  these  "all- 
day-meetings"  as  many  as  three  thousand 
people  present.  No  one  goes  away  hun- 
gry. Large  baskets,  filled  with  the  most 
tempting  spring  chicken  or  fresh  pork, 
fresh  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  pies 
and  cakes,  are  then  opened.  The  people 
scatter  in  groups.  Sheets  or  table-cloths 
are  spread  on  the  grass  under  a  tree  near 


the  stream.  Here  old  acquaintances  are 
renewed;  relatives  meet  members  of  the 
family  whom  they  have  not  seen  for  months. 
Strangers,  visitors,  every  one  must  be 
invited  by  some  one  else  to  dinner.  Kneel- 
ing on  the  fresh  grass  or  on  broken  branches 
of  trees  surrounding  the  food,  dinner  is 
eaten.  The  animals  are  fed  and  watered, 
and  then  at  about  three  o'clock  there  is 
another  sermon  or  two,  with  plenty  of 
singing  thrown  in;  then  another  collec- 
tion, or  perhaps  two.  In  between  these 
sermons  I  am  invited  to  speak,  and  am 
very  glad  to  accept  the  invitation.  At 
about  five  o'clock  the  benediction  is  pro- 
nounced and  the  thousands  quietly  scatter 
to  their  homes  with  many  good-bys  and 
well-wishes.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
kind  of  church-service  that  I  like  best.  In 
the  opportunities  which  I  have  to  speak  to 
such  gatherings  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
some  of  my  best  work. 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  which  I 
formed  early,  of  making  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  I  have  not  only  visited  country 
churches  and  spoken  at  such  "all-day- 
meetings"  as  I  have  just  described, 
but  for  years  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
attend,  whenever  it  has  been  possible  for 
me  to  do  so,  every  important  ministers' 
meeting.  I  have  also  made  it  a  practice 
to  visit  town  and  city  churches  and  in  this 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  the  ministers 
and  meet  the  people. 

During  my  many  and  long  campaigns 
in  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  carry  on  Tuskegee  Institute, 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  me,  after  I  have  spoken  in  some 
white  church  or  hall  or  at  some  banquet,  to 
go  directly  to  some  colored  church  for  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  my  own  people. 
The  deep  interest  that  they  have  shown  in 
my  work  and  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  colored  people  invariably 
respond  to  any  one  who  talks  to  them 
frankly  and  sincerely  in  regard  to  matters 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  race  make 
it  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  them. 

j\Iany  times  on  these  trips  to  the  North, 
it  has  happened  that  colored  audiences 
have  waited  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  for  my  coming.     This  does  not  mean 
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that  colored  people  may  not  attend  the 
other  meetings  which  I  address,  but  means 
simply  that  they  prefer  in  most  cases  to 
have  me  to  speak  to  them  alone.  WTien  at 
last  I  have  been  able  to  reach  the  church  or 
the  hall  where  the  audience  was  gathered, 
it  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  meet  them 
that  I  have  often  found  myself  standing 
on  my  feet  until  after  twelve  o'clock. 
No  one  thing  has  given  me  more  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  race  than  the  fact  that 
Negro  audiences  will  sit  for  two  hours 
or  more  and  listen  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  discussion  of  any  subject 
that  has  to  do  with  their  interest  as  a 
people.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  un- 
lettered masses  as  it  is  of  the  more  highly 
educated  few. 

Not  long  ago,  for  example,  I  spoke  to  a 
large  audience  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Cleveland,  O.  This  audience 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  white 
people,  and  the  meeting  continued  rather 
late  into  the  night.  Immediately  after 
this  meeting  I  was  driven  to  the  largest 
colored  church  in  Cleveland,  where  I 
found  an  audience  of  something  like 
twenty-five  hundred  colored  people  wait- 
ing patiently  for  my  appearance.  The 
church-building  was  crowded,  and  many  of 
those  present,  I  was  told,  had  been  waiting 
for  two  or  three  hours. 

As  I  entered  the  building,  an  unusual 
scene  presented  itself.  Each  member  of 
the  audience  had  been  provided  with  a 
little  American  flag  and,  as  I  appeared  upon 
the  platform,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  its 
feet  and  began  waving  these  flags.  The 
reader  can,  perhaps,  imagine  the  picture 
of  twenty-five  hundred  enthusiastic  people, 
each  of  whom  is  wildly  waving  a  fl^ag. 
The  scene  was  so  animated  and  so  unex- 
pected that  it  made  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  I  spoke  to  this  audience,  and 
although  the  building  was  crowded  until 
there  was  apparently  not  an  inch  of  stand- 
ing-room in  it,  scarcely  a  single  person 
left  the  church  during  this  time. 

Another  way  in  which  I  have  gained  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  millions  of 
my  race  has  been  in  meeting  the  religious 
leaders  in  their  various  state  and  national 
gatherings.     For     example,     every     year, 


for  a  number  of  years  past,  I  have  been 
invited  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
National  Colored  Baptist  Convention, 
which  brings  together  four  or  five  thousand 
religious  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  similar  way  I  meet, 
once  in  four  years,  the  leaders  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church 
during  their  general  conferences. 

Invitations  to  address  the  different  se- 
cret societies  in  their  national  gatherings 
frequently  come  to  me  also.  Next  to  the 
church,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
secret  societies  or  beneficial  orders  bring 
together  greater  numbers  of  colored  peo- 
ple and  exercise  a  larger  influence  upon  the 
race  than  any  other  kind  of  organization. 
One  can  scarcely  shake  hands  with  a 
colored  man  without  receiWng  some  kind 
of  grip  which  identifies  him  as  a  member 
of  one  or  another  of  these  many  organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  reminded,  in  speaking  of  these 
secret  societies,  of  an  occasion  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  when,  without  meaning  to  do 
so,  I  placed  my  friends  there  in  a  very 
awkward  position.  It  had  been  pretty 
widely  advertised  for  some  weeks  before 
that  I  was  to  ^'isit  the  city.  Among  the 
plans  decided  upon  for  my  reception 
was  a  parade  in  which  all  the  secret  and 
beneficial  societies  in  Little  Rock  were  to 
take  part.  IMuch  was  expected  of  this 
parade,  because  secret  societies  are  numer- 
ous in  Little  Rock,  and  the  occasions  when 
they  can  all  turn  out  together  are  rare. 

A  few  days  before  I  reached  that  city 
some  one  began  to  make  inquiry  as  to  which 
one  of  these  orders  I  belonged  to.  When 
it  finally  became  known  among  the  rank 
and  file  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  any  of 
them,  the  committee  which  was  preparing 
for  the  parade  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  sort  of  gloom  settled  down 
over  the  whole  proceeding.  The  leading 
men  told  me  that  they  found  it  quite  a 
difficult  task  after  that  to  make  the 
people  understand  why  they  were  asked 
to  turn  out  to  honor  a  person  who  was  not  a 
member  of  any  of  their  organizations. 
Besides,  it  seemed  unnatural  that  a  Negro 
should  not  belong  to  some  kind  of  order. 
Somehow  or  other,  however,  matters  were 
finally  straightened  out;   all  the  organiza- 
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tions  turned  out,  and  a  most  successful 
recejition  was  the  result. 

Another  agency  which  exercises  tre- 
mendous power  among  Negroes  is  the 
Negro  press.  Few  if  any  persons  outside 
of  the  Negro  race  understand  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Negro  newspaper. 
In  all,  there  are  about  two  hundred 
newspapers  published  by  colored  men  at 
diiTerent  points  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  have  only  a  small  circulation 
and  are,  therefore,  having  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence;  but  they  are  read  in  their 
local  communities.  Others  have  built  up  a 
national  circulation  and  are  conducted 
with  energy  and  intelligence.  With  the 
exception  of  about  three,  these  two  hun- 
dred papers  have  stood  loyally  by  me  in  all 
my  plans  and  policies  to  uplift  the  race. 
I  have  called  upon  them  freely  to  aid  me  in 
making  known  my  plans  and  ideas,  and 
they  have  always  responded  in  a  most 
generous  fashion  to  all  the  demands  that 
I  have  made  upon  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  at  different 
times  that  I  should  purchase  a  Negro  news- 
paper in  order  that  I  might  have  an 
"organ"  to  make  known  my  views  on 
matters  concerning  the  policies  and  in- 
terests of  the  race.  Certain  persons  have 
suggested  also  that  I  pay  money  to  certain 
of  these  papers  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  support  my  views. 

I  confess  that  there  have  frequently 
been  times  when  it  seemed  that  the  easiest 
way  to  combat  some  statement  that  I 
knew  to  be  false  or  to  correct  some  im- 
pression which  seemed  to  me  peculiarly 
injurious,  would  be  to  have  a  paper  of  my 
own  or  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  setting 
forth  my  own  views  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  some  paper  which  I  did  not  own. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  either  of 
these  two  courses  would  have  proved 
fatal.  The  minute  it  should  become  known 
—  and  it  would  be  known  —  that  I  owned 
an  "organ,"  the  other  papers  would  cease 
to  support  me  as  they  now  do.  If  I 
should  attempt  to  use  money  with  some 
papers,  I  should  soon  have  to  use  it  with 
all.  If  I  should  pay  for  the  support  of 
newspapers  once,  I  should  have  to  keep 
on  paying  all  the  time.  Very  soon  I  should 
have  around  me,  if  I  should  succeed  in 


bribing  them,  merely  a  lot  of  hired  men 
and  no  sincere  and  earnest  sui)porters. 
Although  I  might  gain  for  myself  some 
apparent  and  temporary  advantage  in 
this  way,  I  should  destroy  the  value  and 
influence  of  the  very  papers  that  support 
me.  I  say  this  because  if  I  should  attemi)t 
to  hire  men  to  write  what  they  do  not 
themselves  believe  or  only  half  believe, 
the  articles  or  editorials  they  write  would 
cease  to  have  the  true  ring;  and  when  they 
cease  to  have  the  true  ring,  they  will 
exert  little  or  no  influence. 

So,  when  I  have  encountered  opposition 
or  criticism  in  the  press,  I  have  preferred 
to  meet  it  squarely.  Frequently  I  have 
been  able  to  profit  by  these  criticisms  of 
the  newspapers.  At  other  times,  when  I 
have  felt  that  I  was  right  and  that  those 
who  criticized  me  were  wrong,  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  wait  and  let  the  results  show. 
Thus,  even  when  we  differed  with  each 
other  on  minor  points,  I  have  usually  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  editors  of  the  different  papers 
in  regard  to  those  matters  and  policies 
which    seemed    to  me    really  important. 

In  traveling  throughout  the  United 
States  I  have  met  the  Negro  editors. 
Many  of  them  have  been  to  Tuskegee. 
It  has  taken  me  twenty  years  to  get 
acquainted  with  them  and  to  know  them 
intimately.  In  dealing  with  these  men, 
I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  hold  them 
at  arm's  length.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  them  frankly 
and  openly  in  regard  to  my  plans.  A 
number  of  the  men  who  own  and  edit 
Negro  newspapers  are  graduates  or  former 
students  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  I  go 
into  their  offices  and  I  go  to  their  homes. 
We  know  one  another;  they  are  my 
friends,  and  I  am  their  friend. 

In  dealing  with  newspaper  people, 
whether  they  are  white  or  black,  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  their  sympathy  and  sup- 
port like  that  of  actually  knowing  the 
individual  men,  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  them  frequently  and  frankly,  and  of 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  everything 
you  do  or  intend  to  do.  Money  cannot 
purchase  or  control  this  kind  of  friendship. 

Whenever  I  am  in  a  town  or  city  where 
Negro  newspapers  are  published,  I  make  it 
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a  point  to  see  the  editors,  to  go  to  their 
offices,  or  to  in\-ite  them  to  \isit  Tuskegee. 
Thus  we  keep  in  close,  constant,  and  sym- 
pathetic touch  \A'ith  one  another.  When 
these  papers  write  editorials  endorsing  any 
project  that  I  am  interested  in,  the  editors 
speak  "uith  authority  and  with  intelhgence 
because  of  our  close  personal  relations. 
There  is  no  m.ore  generous  and  helpful 
class  of  men  among  the  Negro  race  in 
America  to-day  than  the  owners  and 
editors  of  Negro  newspapers. 

Many  times  I  have  been  asked  how  it  is 
that  I  have  secured  the  confidence  and 
good  wishes  of  so  large  a  number  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South.  'My  answer  in 
brief  is  that  I  have  tried  to  be  perfectly 
frank  and  straightforward  at  all  times 
in  my  relations  with  them.  Sometimes 
they  have  opposed  my  actions,  sometimes 
they  have  not;  but  I  have  never  tried  to 
deceive  them.  There  is  no  people  in  the 
world  which  more  quickly  recognizes  and 
appreciates  the  qualities  of  frankness  and 
sincerity,  whether  they  are  exhibited  in  a 
friend  or  in  an  opponent,  in  a  white  man 
or  in  a  black  man,  than  the  white  people 
of  the  South. 

In  my  experience  in  dealing  Tsath  men  of 
my  race,  I  have  found  that  there  is  a  class 
that  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  fleeting 
popularity  for  possessing  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  courage  in  cursing  and  abusing 
all  classes  of  Southern  white  people  on  all 
possible  occasions.  But,  as  I  have  watched 
the  careers  of  this  class  of  Negroes,  in 
practically  every  case  their  popularity  and 
influence  with  the  masses  of  colored  people 
have  not  been  lasting.  There  are  few 
races  of  people  the  masses  of  whom  are 
endowed  with  more  common-sense  than 
the  Negro,  and  in  the  long  run  these  com- 
mon people  see  things  and  men  pretty 
much  as  they  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  always 
been  in  every  Southern  community  a 
certain  number  of  colored  men  who  have 
sought  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  white 
people  around  them  in  ways  that  were 
more  or  less  dishonest.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
for  example,  it  was  natural  that  practically 
all  the  Negroes  should  be  Republicans  in 
politics.     There  were,  however,  in  nearly 


every  community  in  the  South,  one  or  two 
colored  men  who  posed  as  Democrats. 
They  thought  that  by  pretending  to  favor 
the  Democratic  party,  they  might  make 
themselves  popular  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors and  thus  gain  some  temporary  ad- 
vantage. In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
white  people  saw  through  their  pretenses 
and  did  not  have  the  r-espect  for  them  that 
they  had  for  the  Negro  who  honestly 
voted  ^\ith  the  party  to  w^hich  he  felt  that 
he  belonged. 

I  remember  hearing  a  prominent  white 
Democrat  remark  not  long  ago  that  in 
the  old  days  whenever  a  Negro  Democrat 
entered  his  office  he  always  took  a  tight 
grasp  upon  his  pocket-book.  I  mention 
these  facts  because  I  am  certain  that  wher- 
ever I  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Southern  people  I  have  done  so,  not  by 
opposing  them  and  not  by  truckhng  to 
them,  but  by  acting  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  always  seeking  their  good-will, 
but  never  seeking  it  upon  false  pretenses. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  talk  to  the 
Southern  white  people  concerning  what  I 
might  call  their  shortcomings  toward  the 
Negro  rather  than  talk  about  them.  In 
the  last  analysis,  however,  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  s>-mpathy  and  support  of  so 
large  a  number  of  Southern  white  people 
because  I  have  tried  to  recognize  and  to 
face  conditions  as  they  actually  are,  and 
have  honestly  tried  to  work  with  the  best 
white  people  in  the  South  to  bring  about 
a  better  condition. 

From  the  first  I  have  tried  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  good-will  of  every 
white  citizen  in  my  own  county.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  if  a  man  has 
Httle  or  no  influence  with  those  by  whose 
side  he  lives,  as  a  rule  there  is  something 
wrong  with  him.  The  best  way  to  in- 
fluence the  Southern  white  man  in  your 
community,  I  have  found,  is  to  convince 
him  that  you  are  of  value  to  that  com- 
munity. For  example,  if  you  are  a  teacher, 
the  best  way  to  get  the  influence  of  your 
white  neighbors  is  to  con\-ince  them  that 
you  are  teaching  something  that  will  make 
the  pupils  that  you  educate  able  to  do  some- 
thing better  and  more  useful  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  do;  to  show, 
in  other  words,  that  the  education  which 
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they  get   adds  something  of  value  to  the 
community. 

In  my  own  case,  I  ha\e  attempted  from 
the  beginning  to  let  every  white  citizen 
in  my  own  town  see  that  I  am  as  much 
interested  in  the  common  every-day 
affairs  of  life  as  himself.  I  tried  to  let 
them  see  that  the  presence  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  the  community  means  better 
farms  and  gardens,  good  housekeeping, 
good  schools,  law  and  order.  As  soon  as 
the  average  white  man  is  convinced  that 
the  education  of  the  Negro  makes  of  him 
a  citizen  who  is  not  always  "up  in  the  air," 
but  one  who  can  apply  his  education  to  . 
the  things  in  which  every  citizen  is 
interested,  much  of  opposition,  doubt, 
or  indifference  to  Negro  education  will 
disappear.  During  all  the  years  that  I 
have  lived  in  Macon  County,  Ala.,  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble  in  either 
registering  or  casting  my  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion. Every  white  person  in  the  county 
knows  that  I  am  going  to  vote  in  a  way 
that  will  help  the  county  in  which  I  live. 

Many  nights  I  have  been  up  with  the 
sheriff"  of  my  county,  in  consultation  con- 
cerning law  and  order,  seeking  to  assist 
him  in  getting  hold  of  and  freeing  the 
community  of  criminals.  IVIore  than  that, 
Tuskegee  Institute  has  constantly  sought, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  impress  upon 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  colored 
people  in  the  -surrounding  county  the 
importance  of  cooperating  with  the  officers 
of  the  law  in  the  detection  and  appre- 
hension of  criminals.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  one  of  the  most  orderly  com- 
munities in  the  state.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  county  in  the  state,  for 
example,  where  the  prohibition  laws  are  so 
strictly  enforced  as  in  Macon  County,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  in  this 
county  so  largely  outnumber  the  whites. 

Whatever  influence  I  have  gained  with 
the  Northern  white  people  has  come  about 
from  the  fact,  I  think,  that  they  feel  that 
I  have  tried  to  use  their  gifts  honestly 
and  in  a  manner  to  bring  about  real  and 
lasting  results.  I  learned  long  ago  that 
in  education  as  in  other  things  nothing 
but  honest  work  lasts;  fraud  and  sham  are 
bound  to  be  detected  in  the  end.  I  have 
learned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  one  does 


a  good,  honest  job,  even  though  it  may  be 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  no 
eyes  see  but  one's  own,  the  results  will 
just  as  surely  come  to  light. 

My  experience  has  taught  me,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  there  is  a  HI  thy  basement 
or  a  dirty  closet  anywhere  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  school  grounds,  it  will  be 
discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every 
basement  or  every  closet  —  no  matter 
how  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  school 
activities  —  is  kept  clean,  some  one  will 
find  it  and  commend  the  case  and  the 
thoughtfulness  that  kept  it  clean. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  make 
visitors  to  Tuskegee  feel  that  they  are 
seeing  more  than  they  expected  to  see. 
When  a  person  has  contributed,  say, 
$20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  I 
have  tried  to  provide  a  larger  building,  a 
better  building,  than  the  donor  expected 
to  see.  This  I  have  found  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  keeping  one's  eyes  con- 
stantly on  all  the  small  details.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  remark  made  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  when  I  was 
spending  an  evening  at  his  house.  It  was 
to  this  effect:  "Always  be  master  of  the 
details  of  your  work;  never  have  too 
many  loose  outer  edges  or  fringes." 

Then,  in  dealing  with  Northern  people, 
I  have  always  let  them  know  that  I  did 
not  want  to  get  away  from  my  own  race; 
that  I  v/as  just  as  proud  of  being  a  Negro 
as  they  were  of  being  white  people.  No 
one  can  see  through  a  sham  more  quickly, 
whether  it  be  in  speech  or  in  dress,  than  the 
hard-headed  Northern  business-man. 

I  once  knew  a  fine  young  colored  man 
who  nearly  ruined  himself  by  pretending 
to  be  something  that  he  was  not.  This 
young  man  was  sent  to  England  for  several 
months  of  study.  When  he  returned  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to  talk. 
He  tried  to  ape  the  English  accent,  the 
English  dress,  the  English  walk.  I  was 
amused  to  notice  sometimes,  when  he  was 
oft"  his  guard,  how  he  got  his  EngUsh 
pronunciation  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
American  accent  which  he  had  used  all  of 
his  life.  So  one  day  I  quietly  called  him 
aside  and  said  to  him:  "My  friend,  you 
are  ruining  yourself.  Just  drop  all  those 
frills  and  be  yourself."     I  am  glad  to  say 
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that  he  had  sense  enough  to  take  the  advice 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  was  a  different  man. 

The  most  difficult  and  trying  of  the  classes 
of  persons  with  which  I  am  brought  in 
contact  is  the  colored  man  or  woman  who 
is  ashamed  of  his  or  her  color,  ashamed  of 
his  or  her  race  and,  because  of  this  fact,  is 
always  in  a  bad  temper.  I  have  had 
opportunities,  such  as  few  colored  men 
have  had,  of  meeting  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  best  white 
people,  North  and  South.  This  has  never 
led  me  to  desire  to  get  away  from  my  own 
people.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
returned  to  my  own  people  and  my  own 
work  with  renewed  interest. 

I  have  never  at  any  time  asked  or  ex- 
pected that  any  one,  in  dealing  with  me, 
should  overlook  or  forget  that  I  am  a 
Negro.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
recognized  that,  when  any  special  honor 
was  conferred  upon  me,  it  was  conferred 
not  in  spite  of  my  being  a  Negro,  but 
because  I  am  a  Negro,  and  because 
I  have  persistently  identified  myself  with 
every  interest  and  with  every  phase  of 
the  life  of  my  own  people. 


Looking  back  over  the  twenty-five  and 
more  years  that  have  passed  since  that 
time,  I  realize,  as  I  did  not  at  the  time, 
how  the  better  part  of  my  education  — 
the  education  that  I  got  after  leaving 
school  —  has  been  in  the  efi'ort  to  work 
out  those  problems  in  a  way  that  would 
gain  the  interest  and  the  sympathy  of 
all  three  of  the  classes  directly  concerned 
—  the  Southern  white  man,  the  Northern 
white  man,  and  the  Negro. 

In  order  to  gain  consideration  from  these 
three  classes  for  what  I  was  trying  to  do, 
I  have  had  to  enter  s\Tnpathetically  into 
the  three  different  points  of  view  enter- 
tained by  those  three  classes;  I  have  had 
to  consider  in  detail  how  the  work  that  I 
was  trying  to  do  was  going  to  affect  the 
interests  of  all  three.  To  do  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  deal  frankly 
and  honestly  with  each  class,  has  been 
indeed  a  difficult  and  at  times  a  puzzling 
task.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
stick  to  my  work  and  keep  myself  free  from 
the  distracting  influences  of  narrow  and 
factional  points  of  view;  but,  looking  back 
on  it  all  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  can 
see  that  it  has  been  worth  what  it   cost. 
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CONSUMERS'   COOPERATION   IN 

ENGLAND 

HOW  2,530,000    FAMILIES  HAVE    SOLVED   THE    COST-OF-LIVING   PROBLEM  — JUST   HOW 
THE  ROCHDALE  IDEA  GREW  FROM  "TUPPENCE"  TO  So70,000,qpO. 

BY 

OWEN  ^YILSON 


THE  largest  business  concern  in  the 
world  —  which  supplies  the  food 
and  clothing  of  at  least  8,ooo,coo 
people,  which  manufactures  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
which  has  plantations  in  Ceylon,  ships 
on  the  sea,  and  purchasing  depots  from  the 
Canadian  Northwest  to  southeastern  Aus- 


tralia —  has  never  been  attacked  as  a  trust, 
has  never  been  accused  of  raising  prices, 
has  not  created  even  a  moderate  fortune 
for  anybody,  has  not  a  single  oflicer  who 
is  a  "magnate,"  a  "captain  of  industry," 
or  even  a  high  financier.  It  has  no  securi- 
ties on  the  market,  and  it  never  had  an 
underwriting  syndicate.     Yet  it  does  about 
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four  times  the  business  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  does,  and  does  it 
more  cheaply.  It  is  the  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Societies,  Limited.  The  average  mer 
chant  in  this  country  smiles  a  patronizing 
smile  when  peoi)le  speak  of  cooperative 
stores.  There  have  been  epidemics  of 
them  in  this  country,  and  they  have  not 
achieved  any  far-reaching  success.  In 
England  the  result  has  been  different. 

The  American  workingman  has  been 
content  with  a  full  dinner-pail,  no  matter 
what  it  cost  —  until  lately.  Now  he  has 
vociferously  demanded  the  prosecution  of 
the  trusts.  The  P'nglish  laborer  has  not 
been  able  to  ailord  all  the  luxuries  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  The  dinner-pail 
was  full  if  he  bought  with  economy.  That 
is  why  two  million  ])eople  ha\e  joined  the 
Cooperative  Societies;  to  form  a  consumers' 
trust  was  the  easiest  way  to  soh'c  the  trust 
problem  and  keep  down  the  cost  of  living. 

No  one  can  get  rich  selling  necessities 
to  these  people,  for  they  buy  from  them- 
selves; if  any  profit  is  made  it  is  distributed 
among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases.  The  members  of  the  Societies 
(the  purchasers)  own  the  business  —  not 
as  some  corporations  are  owned  here,  51 
per  cent,  in  one  man's  hands  and  the  rest 
scattered — but  all  of  it  scattered;  for  no 
one  is  allowed  to  have  more  than  $r,ooo 
worth  of  its  shares. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  capable  men 
to  run  the  iDusiness  of  these  Societies  if 
you  don't  pay  them  ?  (and  by  paying  them  is 
meant  paying  them  a  fortune)"  is  the  char- 
acteristic American  query. 

As  one  man  answered,  "I  don't  know 
how,  but  they  do."  The  facts  are  answer 
enough.  The  distributive  expenses  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  last  year  were  less  than 
2  per  cent.,  and  this  has  varied  little  in 
twenty  years.  Hardly  a  wholesale  house 
in  this  country  can  show  so  good  a  record. 
Few  can  show  a  longer  record,  either,  for 
the  British  Society  has  been  in  operation 
since  1845.  The  president  and  the  committee 
which  controls  the  business  are  changed 
from  time  to  time.  The  Society  has  con- 
tinually progressed.  It  is  not  a  one-man 
affair;  it  is  a  system. 

The  efifort  to  make  a  bare  living  has  not 
oppressed  the   American    workingman    as 


1868— $35,000,000 

IH  1878     $105,000,000 

1888 -$185,000,000 
^^mm  1898— $340,000,000 
^I^^^^BHHI^^^H  1908 


THE  SALES  OK  THE   COOPERATIVE  STORES  OF  THE 

UNITED   KI.\(HK)M 

The  sales  of  1908  amounted  to  8570,000,000 


it  has  men  in  Europe.  The  need  for  thrift 
has  not  been  apparent.  There  has  been  no 
premium  on  economy.  We  have  gloried 
in  not  being  a  " cheap"  people.  Like  other 
proposals  for  saving,  cooj^eration  has  not 
sounded  attractive.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
it  stands  for  grim,  hard  work  and  saving 
pennies,  an  unnatural  state  of  mind  up 
to  which  human  nature  has  to  be  educated. 
The  literature  of  the  cooi)erative  move- 
ment might  certainly  be  more  alluring.  It 
is  earnest,  it  is  sound,  it  is  serious,  but  it 
is  not  always  engaging.  But  when  you 
burrow  into  the  rather  depressing-looking 
print  about  the  Cause;  when  you  penetrate 
its  big,  staid,  but  most  businesslike  build- 
ings; when  you  get  into  close  talk  with  the 
true  cooperator,  the  man  whose  experience 
of  the  movement  is  long  and  wide,  who 
has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him;  when 
you  slowly  uncover  the  remarkable  thing 
that  cooperation  has  done  in  a  couple  of 
generations  —  then  the  grip  of  the  Move- 
ment is  on  you.  You  cannot  escape  it. 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  leveled  at  its 
principles  or  practice  —  and  every  con- 
vinced cooperator  says  the  more  criticism 
the  better  —  cooperation  has  left  its  mark 
upon  our  time. 

FROM  "tuppence"  TO    $570,000,000 

The    mere    money-making    side    of    co- 
operation   o\ershadows    the    successes    of 


I    1868— $20,000 
^  1878— $205,000 
IB^HH  1888— $675,000 


1898— $1,980,000 


1908 


THE  PROFIT  MADE  BY  THE  EXGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH 

WHOLESALE  SOCIETIES 

The  profits  of  1908  were  83,175,000 
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our  business  giants.  It  is  one  of  the  marvel- 
ous things  in  modern  commerce  that 
workingmen  —  men  who  have  had  in  many 
cases  to  pick  up  for  themselves  what  little 
education  they  had,  men  who  could  pro- 
mote cooperation  only  after  their  exhaust- 
ing day's  labor  was  done  —  should  have 
had  the  courage,  the  ability,  and  the  states- 
manship to  found  and  procure  among  them- 
selves the  capital  to  carry  on  the  immense 
businesses  which  now  show  forth  all  over 
the  country  the  reality  of  cooperation. 

The  founders,  the  men  of  Rochdale, 
England,  began  work  with  "tuppence  and 
an  ideal."  By  1862  they  were  selling 
Si 0,000,000  v/orth  of  goods  in  a  year.  In 
1908  the  total  sales  of  Cooperative  Societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  8570,000,000. 
Nor  did  these  workingmen  trade  for  noth- 
ing. The  profit  on  their  last  year's  busi- 
ness was  $55,000,000.  Their  capital  is 
more  than  8250,000,000.  Of  these  cooper- 
ators  there  are  more  than  two  millions  and 
a  half. 

BEHIND    THE   COOPERATIVE    STORE 

The  cooperative  movement  is  not  merely 
an  interminable  string  of  little,  cooperative 
shops  up  and  down  the  country,  selling  the 
usual  manufacturers'  flour  and  blacking 
and  the  ordinar}^  merchants'  currants, 
raisins,  and  tea.  Behind  it  stands  an 
immense  manufacturing  and  importing  con- 


cern, selling  its  oun  flour  and  blacking, 
currants,  raisins,  and  tea. 

The  cooperators  are  the  largest  millers 
in  England.  They  have  two  great  whole- 
sale societies,  one  with  headquarters  in 
jNIanchester,  and  another  with  its  great 
range  of  ofl&ces  in  Glasgow. 

The  British  Cooperative  WTiolesale  So- 
ciety manufactures  flour,  butter,  biscuits, 
sweets,  preserves,  pickles,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
tobacco,  soap,  candles,  glycerine,  starch, 
boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  woolens,  cloth- 
ing, flannels,  shirts,  mantles,  underclothing, 
millinery,  hosier}^  furniture,  brushes,  hard- 
ware, mats,  and  many  other  things.  It  is 
a  banker  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  printer 
and  bookbinder.  It  is  a  big  bacon-curer. 
It  grows  its  o\ATi  teas.  It  owns  several 
steamers.  It  has  nine  depots  abroad.  It 
employs  more  than  18,000  people.  It  has 
nearly  150  telegraphic  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers.  But,  remember,  we  are 
speaking  of  the  British  ^^'holesale  Society 
alone.  Similar  particulars  could  also  be 
given  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society. 

All  this  began  sixty-five  years  ago,  when 
a  few  poor  weavers  in  the  town  of  Rochdale 
came  together  to  devise  means  to  improve 
their  condition.  They  formed  an  association 
among  themselves  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies at  wholesale,  to  be  resold  to  the 
members  of  the  association  at  current  prices, 
and,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  to  return 
the  surplus  to  the  members,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  purchases  each  had  made. 

By  saving  a  few  pence  a  week,  twenty- 
eight  of  them  managed  in  the  course  of  a 
year  to  raise  a  pound  sterling  apiece,  and 
with  this  slender  capital  they  began  busi- 
ness. There  was  no  surplus  to  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  but  they  were 
able  to  increase  their  membership;  and 
with  a  capital  of  S905  they  did  a  total  busi- 
ness the  second  year  of  $3,550  and  divided 
$120  profit.  They  were  so  elated  with  this 
success  that  they  agreed  that  henceforth 
2^  per  cent,  of  each  year's  profits  should  be 
set  aside  as  an  educational  fund  to  promote 
the  growth  of  cooperative  stores  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

The  "Rochdale"  idea  has  grown.  Pos- 
sibly the  conversion  has  passed  the  wildest 
dreams  of  those  "pioneers,"  although  they 
firmly  believed  that  they  were  the  founders 
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of  a  new  religion  in  trade.  Thomas  Hughes, 
who  is  belter  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  "Tom  Hrown  at  Rugby"  than 
as  a  Christian  Socialist,  was  an  ardent  co- 
operator,  and  so  were  Charles  Kingsley, 
John  Ruskin,  and  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
In  their  day  Cobden  and  Bright  were  re- 
proached by  some  of  their  more  conserva- 
tive associates  as  being  altogether  too 
friendly  to  the  movement. 

To  become  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
society,  one  applies  to  the  retail  store  in  his 
locality  for  the  privilege  of  subscribing  to 
the  shares.  This  is  readily  granted  upon 
terms  acceptable  to  a  workingman  with 
small  wages  and  a  large  family,  for  it  is  the 
British  workman  who  is  the  main  sup- 
porter of  the  codperative  movement.  The 
general  usage  is  for  him  to  pay  a  shilling 
down  and  receive  a  "share-book"  showing 
an  intended  investment  in  five  $5  shares. 
He  becomes  a  member  as  soon  as  one  $5 
share  has  been  fully  paid  for.  He  has  a 
vote  in  the  management  of  the  store  where 
he  buys  his  goods.  All  the  members  of 
his  family  may  trade  at  the  store,  and  they 
can  tind  there  any  article  they  need,  and 
witli  every  purchase  they  receive  "  purchase- 
tokens"  for  the  face- value  of  the  amount 
expended.  These  tokens  are  made  of 
metal  —  copper  for  the  large  denominations 
and  tin  for  the  shillings  and  pence.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (or  semi-annually) 
the  member  surrenders  the  purchase-tokens 
which  have  been  accumulated  and  ^ecei^•es 
the  dividend  on  them.  As  an  example,  let 
us  say  that  the  total  purchases  during  the 
year  Joy  one  family  amounted  to  $200,  and 
that  the  division  of  profits  is  10  per  cent.: 
the  member  receives  Si 5  in  cash,  and  the 
remaining  $5  is  applied  to  the  cost  of  the 
shares  to  which  he  has  subscribed.  At  this 
rate  of  purchasing,  at  the  end  of  five  years 
he  is  the  owner  of  five  shares  of  stock  pay- 
ing 5  per  cent,  interest,  and  he  has  received 
$75  in  profits  on  the  purchases  he  has  made. 
Of  course  he  may  allow  the  entire  amount  of 
his  dividend  on  purchases  to  be  applied  to 
his  five  shares,  and  this  is  a  popular  way 
of  sa\'ing. 

Once  a  year  each  society  holds  a  meeting 
at  which  every  member  (that  is,  every  pur- 
chaser) has  a  vote.  No  member  has  more 
than  one  vote,  no  matter  how  many  shares 


he  may  hold.  An  executive  committee 
(elected  annually)  meets  weekly;  it  selects 
the  managers  of  the  store  and  has  full 
control  over  the  business. 

The  retail  stores  scattered  all  over  the 
country  are  the  shareholders  in  the  whole 
and  therefore  control  them;  and  the  profits 
of  the  wholesale  business  are  divided  among 
the  retail  stores  in  the  same  way  that  these 
stores  divide  with  their  members,  i.e.,  in 
proportion  to  the  purchases.  In  this  way 
the  profit  gets  back  to  the  consumer. 

Cooperation  as  carried  on  in  England 
does  not,  therefore,  mean  the  self-governing 
workshop  in  which  the  workers  own  all  the 
capital,  supply  all  the  labor,  and  appro- 
priate all  the  profits.  This  form  of  co- 
operation is  called  by  the  men  who  are 
directing  the  movement  "a  delusive  dream 
which  has  never  succeeded  in  impressing 
itself  upon  the  English  imagination."  In- 
dustrial cooperation  in  England  is  run  by 
and  for  the  consumer.     It  is  his  trust. 

THE     AGRICULTURAL     SIDE     FROM     CANADA 
TO   JAPAN 

When  one  takes  stock  of  the  movement 
elsewhere  than  in  England,  the  agricultural 
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side  (which  is  not  primarily  a  consumers' 
trust)  overshadows  the  other  aspect.  From 
Canada  comes  the  news : 

"The  farmers  of  the  West  have  begun  to 
realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  com- 
bination, and  are  rapidly  organizing  themselves 
in  a  vast  cooperative  organization  which  has 
for  its  object  the  control  and  handling  of  the 
entire  farm-produce  of  the  three  great  farming 
provinces  of  Western  Canada." 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  in  a 
Japanese  paper  devoted  to  codperation,  a 
Japanese  coolie  should  be  pictured  stand- 
ing in  his  field,  looking  at  the  rising  sun  of 
agricultural  cooperation  in  exactly  the 
same  posture  as  an  English  paper  simul- 
taneously showed  an  English  farmer  view- 
ing the  rise  of  the  sun  of  agricultural  co- 
operation in  his  country. 

COOPERATIOX   IX   SIBERIA 

The  World's -W^ork  has  explained  the 
way  in  which  the  prosperity  of  Denmark 
has  been  built  up  by  cooperation.  Similar 
results  have  come  even  in  Russia.  In 
Siberia  there  are  probably  700,000  cows 
owned  by  members  of  cooperative  societies, 
and  there  are  800  cooperative  butter  so- 
cieties.    In    Denmark,    of    course,    almost 


e\ery  farmer  belongs  to  several  cooperative 
societies. 

The  French  and  German  figures  are 
among  the  commonplaces  of  current  writ- 
ing on  agricultural  progress.  There  must 
be  some  19,000  registered  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  Germany,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  France.  There  are  2,000  in- 
Belgium  and  7,000  in  Austria-Hungary. 
Even  in  small  and  troubled  Finland 
there  are  several  hundred  societies.  A 
few  years  ago  the  East  Swiss  Coopera- 
tive Union  declared  that  it  sold  Ameri- 
can garden-forks  at  a  reduction  of  43  per 
cent,  from  the  ordinary  price;  American 
pitchforks  were  reduced  52  per  cent.,  and 
the   reduction  on  spades  was  133  per  cent. 

In  England  they  are  beginning  to  swap 
the  products  of  the  factor}-  for  those  of 
the  farm  without  paying  a  cent's  tribute 
to  any  middleman,  exchange,  or  trust. 
To  the  cooperators  there  can  be  no  arti- 
ficial rise  in  prices.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  or  its  foreign  trade 
may  be  inadequate  and  poverty  may  over- 
take them,  but  they  can  know  that  they 
have  done  the  best  that  could  be  done 
in  England,  for  they  have  purchased  their 
living  at  cost. 


HOW  PUPILS  APPRAISE  TEACHERS 

ONE  TEACHER   IN   FI\T:   EXERTS   A  K\STING  INFLUENCE  — AN    INVESTIGATION    THAT 

SHOWS  THE  NEED  OF  A  NOBLER  TYPE  OF  M-\NHOOD  AND 

WOMANHOOD  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

BY 

CHARLES  F.  THWING 

(PRESIDENT   OF    WESTERN    RESERVE   UNIVERSITY  AND   ADELBERT   COLLEGE,   CLE%"ELAND) 


I  HAVE  talked  formally  and  informally 
with  hundreds  of  college  men  and 
women  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
their  teachers  as  a  body.  I  have  asked  of 
these  hundreds  of  students  three  questions: 
(i)  How  many  teachers  have  you  had 
from  the  time  you  entered  the  primary 
school  up  to  the  present  year? 


(2)  How  many  of  these  teachers  have 
had  an  influence  over  you  which  you  can 
now  appreciate  or  specify? 

(3)  What  were  the  quahties  or  elements 
in  these  teachers  which  caused  them  to 
influence  your  character  as  they  did  ? 

The  answers  to  these  three  questions, 
year  after  year,  show  a  remarkable  similarity. 
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Twenty-two  i)crhai)s  represents  the  average 
number  of  teachers  that  the  girl  or  boy  of 
eighteen  who  has  come  up  through  the 
American  j)ubHc  schools  to  college  has  had 
in  this  j)eriod  of  twelve  years. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  regard- 
ing the  proportion  of  these  teachers  that 
has  distinctly  inlluenced  the  character  of 
the  student,  1  find  that  the  average  is  five. 
When  we  attemi)t  to  fmd  out  the  distinct 
causes  of  this  inlUience,  the  answers  are  full 
of  interest.     I  quote  from  several   replies: 

"The  teachers  who  influenced  mc  especially 
were  those  who  not  only  taught  good  morals 
and  right  ways  of  life,  but  were  also  sincere  and 
practised  their  own  teachings." 

"The  happy  disposition  of  one;  the  sym- 
pathetic nature  of  another;  and  the  earnest 
puqoose  of  another  influenced  me  to  some 
extent,  I  think." 

"The  qualities  which  cause  me  to  remember 
especially  five  of  my  former  instructors  are: 
First,  mastery  of  the  subject  which  they  taught; 
second,  ability  to  impart  definite  information 
in  a  pleasing  manner  to  students;  and  third, 
character  enough  to  tell  a  fellow  just  what  they 
thought  of  him." 

"Sweetness  of  nature,  fairness,  culture,  exact- 
ness, and  quality  of  being  a  good  friend." 

"Two  of  these  were  women  who  were  very 
kind  and  considerate.  They  were  patient  with 
the  pupils  and  inspired  them  in  regard  to  their 
work.  The  others  were  men  —  one  a  v-ery 
energetic  and  ambitious  man,  who,  in  a  way, 
transferred  these  qualities  to  the  students. 
The  other  was  very  considerate  and  especially 
willing  to  help  in  every  way." 

"The  qualities  which  caused  them  to  have 
such  a  direct  influence  over  me  were  their 
power  to  make  the  studies  they  taught  very  in- 
teresting, and  the  special  interest  they  took  in 
the  welfare  of  the  children  outside  school.  The 
teacher  who  influenced  me  most  was  the  teacher 
under  whose  training  I  learned  more  and  in 
whose  class  I  studied  the  most  energetically." 

"Some  of  the  six  had  such  amiable  personal- 
ities, were  so  cheerful,  light-hearted,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  one  could  not  help  but 
emulate  them.  Then  others  were  so  patient,  so 
fair;  and  two,  or  rather  three,  were  so  womanly, 
so  dignified,  and  yet  so  pleasant  of  approach. 
The  knowledge  of  the  high  ideals  of  one,  and 
the  companionship  with  her,  was  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  me." 

"Their  high  ideals  of  character  helped  me 
to  strive  for  the  highest  in  life.  They  helped 
me  to  have  more  corxfidence  in  myself  and  to 


believe  that  whatever  I  started  out  to  do  with 
my  whole  soul  I  could  accomplish." 

"There  were  four  teachers  who  had  a  most 
specific  influence  during  these  recent  years. 
One  characteristic  which  impressed  me  most 
was  that  of  a  certain  strength  of  character, 
backed  by  the  gaining  of  some  noble  end,  pos- 
sessed by  an  instructor  of  my  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  second  was  tliat  of  a  person  whose 
very  goodness,  sunpleness,  and  high  sense  of 
honor  were  more  keenly  felt  by  me  than  anything 
else.  Next  was  the  gentleness  which  a  certain 
one  of  my  teachers  possessed,  which  influenced 
not  only  me,  but  the  whole  class.  And  lastly 
was  the  influence  upon  me  of  a  certain  fineness 
of  culture  and  breeding  possessed  by  a  person 
whose  very  nature  was  the  essence  of  breeding." 

But  the  sad  and  moving  thing  about  these 
testimonies  is  that  the  proportion  of 
teachers  who  possess  these  qualities  is  so 
small.  When  a  girl  or  boy  says  that  out 
of  twenty  teachers  only  four  ha\'e  had  an 
appreciable  influence,  or  out  of  thirty  only 
six,  what  about  the  influence  of  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  or  twenty-four?  One  questions 
indeed  whether  the  witness  is  himself  or 
herself  sound.  Is  the  testimony  truthful? 
Of  course  we  are  willing  to  say  that  e\'ery 
teacher  influences  every  pupil  somewhat. 
We  do  not  forget  Carlyle's  remark  that 
flinging  a  pebble  changes  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  world.  But  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  the  influence  of  many 
teachers  over  pupils  is  slight;  so  slight  that, 
truthfully  or  untruthfully,  pupils  declare, 
after  a  brief  time  or  a  long  time,  that  the 
influence  was  not  appreciable. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  condition? 

One  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  women  — 
who,  on  the  whole,  represent  the  great 
majority  of  public-school  teachers  —  prefer 
usually  another  profession!  The  possibility 
of  entering  this  other  calling  is  always  open 
to  them  as  either  a  hope  or  a  fear.  Most 
women  prefer  to  become  wives  rather  than 
to  remain  teachers.  They  are,  therefore, 
not  so  inclined  to  give  mterest  and  intel- 
lectual force  to  their  work  as  teachers  in 
the  degree  which  a  permanent  callmg 
would  command.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
for  an  instant  to  be  thought  that  teachers 
are,  as  a  body,  prone  to  be  faithless  to  their 
tasks.  No  members  of  any  profession  are 
so  faithful  as  are  teachers.  But  under  this 
possibility  of  a  change  in  their  career,  the 
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tendency  is  for  them  not  to  lose  themselves 
in  their  calling  so  absolutely  as  one  would 
who  knew  that  this  was  to  be  a  life's  career. 
The  result  is  not  at  all  ineWtable,  but  the 
tendency,  it  seems  to  me,  over  most  women 
is  inevitable. 

A  second  cause  of  the  inefficiency  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  by  teachers  is  so  great  that  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  indi^idual  student 
represents  a  too  exhaustive  duty.  The 
teacher  who  pours  herself,  her  intellect, 
her  heart,  her  enthusiasm  into  explaining 
lessons  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day  has  not 
spirit  remaining  sufficient  to  take  up  the 
great  problems  of  a  careless  life  or  of  a 
perplexed  soul.  Such  problems  demand 
intellect,  understanding,  emotional  appre- 
ciations, tact,  and  delicacy.  Such  altruism 
exhausts.  If  the  few  faithless  teachers 
have  too  little  work,  the  great  body  of  faith- 
ful teachers  have  too  much  work.  They 
grow  old  before  their  years;  their  eyes  lose 
their  lustre  all  too  early;  their  cheeks  be- 
come thin  when  they  ought  still  to  be  plump. 
On  the  whole,  we  ought  to  give  far  less 
formal  work  to  our  teachers. 

A  still  further  cause  of  this  lack  of  effi- 
ciency is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  teachers 
lack  the  prolonged  and  thorough  training 
which  fits  them  to  do  their  work  with  ease. 
They  make  labor  of  their  work.  They 
do  not  spring  to  it,  nor  laugh  over  it,  nor 
sing  about  it;  they  are  not  able  to  find  joy 
in  it  nor  to  give  to  it  the  enthusiasm  of  play. 
Such  laboriousness  is  the  natural  result  of 
a  lack  of  good  training.  They  do  not  know 
their  subjects  thoroughly;  or  if  they  have 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  is  not  large, 
broad,  deep,  or  high.  It  is  in  peril  of  lack- 
ing a  sense  of  relations;  but  even  if  such 
adequate  knowledge  be  possessed,  the 
methods  of  using  it  in  training  character, 
or  the  methods  for  conveying  such  knowl- 
edge to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  are  not 
thoroughly  known  or  easily  used.  The 
lack  of  good  training  creates  laboriousness, 
and  laboriousness  often  spells  inefiiciency. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  get  a  nobler  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  the  profession  of  the 
teacher.  How  can  this  result  be  secured? 
The  comprehensive  answer  is  to  make  the 
profession  more  desirable;    but  the  same 


question  returns  —  how  can  this  be  done  ? 
First,  by  making  the  work  of  hearing  lessons 
and  of  explaining  lessons  less  constant, 
less  prolonged,  and  also  by  making  the 
opportunities  of  personal  relationships  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  more  opportune. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  private 
school  is  regarded  as  more  desirable 
than  a  place  in  the  public  school.  One 
chief  reason  for  this  feeling  is  that  the 
private  school  represents  more  freedom, 
and  gives  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
and  opening  doors  for  altruistic  service. 
This  enlargement  represents  a  demand  for  a 
larger  re\enue,  and  a  larger  revenue  means 
increased  taxation.  People  are  always  will- 
ing to  bear  increased  taxation  for  the  public 
schools,  if  only  the  money  be  used  effectively. 

A  second  method  of  making  the  office 
of  the  teacher  more  desirable  is  simply 
the  payment  of  larger  salaries. 

The  large  majority  of  the  students  who 
have  given  me  these  statements  are  from 
Ohio  and  the  neighboring  states.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  these  boys  in  these  states  as  indicative 
of  efficiency  in  service?  The  record  is  a 
rather  sad  one.  In  the  exhaustive  report 
made  by  the  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  1905,  of  salaries  it  is  said: 

"In  Ohio  the  average  salary  for  women 
teachers  for  an  entire  county  was  $138  for  a 
school  year  of  23  weeks.  In  Indiana  $144 
was  paid  for  a  year  of  16  weeks,  and  in  Illinois 
Si 20  for  24  weeks.  In  Michigan  $175  was  paid 
for  a  year  of  28  weeks;  in  ^linnesota  $200 
for  a  year  of  20  weeks.  Iowa  reported  $132 
for  a  year  of  24  weeks,  and  Missouri  Si 00  for  a 
year  of  20  weeks.  In  South  Dakota  Si  20  was 
paid  for  a  school  year  of  16  weeks;  in  Nebraska 
S75  for  one  of  12  weeks;  and  in  Kansas,  $150 
for  one  of  20  weeks." 

In  general  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  467 
cities  of  the  United  States  the  average 
annual  salary  of  women  teaching  in  the 
elementary  classes  is  S650.  The  annual 
average  salarv^  of  men  in  the  same  cities 
is  Si,  161.  Leaving  out  the  four  municipali- 
ities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  the  annual  salary  of  women 
for  463  cities  is  $556  and  for  men  $653. 

Ic  may  be  asked  whether  such  stipends 
tend  to  attract  and  to  keep  men  and  women 
of  eflicicncy  in  the  profession? 
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THE  NEW  JOURNALISM  IN  CHINA 


BY 


FRANKLIN   OHLINGER 


IN  THE  chronicles  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty, which  flourished  in  China 
from  6i8  to  907  A.  d.,  reference  is 
found  to  a  daring  innovation  introduced 
by  certain  hangers-on  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  Taking  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  first-hand  information, 
these  mountebanks  had  made  a  practice 
of  parading  the  streets  of  the  capital 
bearing  placards  whereon  they  had  in- 
scribed the  august  doings  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  the  latest  news  of  his  court. 
Incidentally  they  did  not  fail  to  gather 
an  ample  revenue  from  the  crowds  that 
were  allowed  to  read  the  placards,  and 
whose  curiosity  they  thus  satisfied. 

Though  severely  condemning  the  prac- 
tice as  wholly  lacking  in  propriety,  the 
Imperial  Government  never  suppressed 
it,  and  these  pioneers  of  "the  fourth 
estate"  were  permitted  to  ply  their 
nefarious  trade  unmolested.  Finally  it 
occurred  to  some  journalistic  genius  that 
instead  of  exhibiting  placards  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  crowds  and  depending 
upon  their  uncertain  gratuities,  the  same 
result  could  be  better  attained  by  printing 
the  news  and  selhng  copies.  This  scheme 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  confining  the 
scrutiny  of  imperial  doings  to  the  educated, 
and  the  Government  had  no  objection  to 
granting  a  franchise  for  the  purpose. 


Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Ti  Chau, 
or,  as  it  is  better  known,  The  Peking 
Gazette.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  existence,  antedating  by 
several  centuries  the  first  journals  pub- 
lished in  Venice.  Its  twenty-odd  octavo 
pages  still  make  their  regular  appear- 
ance, filled  with  imperial  decrees,  notices 
of  appointments,  and  memorials  from 
such  high  dignitaries  as  have  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Throne. 
These  leaves  are  loosely  stitched  together 
in  a  cover  of  imperial  yellow,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  pubhcation  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Government. 

But,  beyond  merely  stumbling  upon 
the  idea,  the  Chinese  did  Httle,  if  any- 
thing, in  the  way  of  developing  the  art 
of  journalism.  The  Gazette  had  its  imi- 
tators in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  in 
these  the  official  announcements  about 
local  afi'airs  were  recorded.  Of  com- 
ment and  criticism  there  was  nothing, 
much  less  any  effort  in  the  direction  of 
molding  public  opinion  or  of  giving  gen- 
eral information.  The  arbitrary  habits 
of  oriental  rulers  may  have  made  such 
attempts  hazardous,  if  not  impossible, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  Chinese  attitude 
toward  such  innovations  was  correctly 
expressed  by  Commissioner  Yin.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to 
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have  the  latest  despatches  from  Europe 
translated  to  him,  he  quietly  rephed 
that  "one  in  whose  bell}^  reposed  the 
Five  Books  and  Four  Classics  felt  no 
need  for  the  latest  despatches." 

At  any  rate,  it  was  not  until  Christian 
missions  were  estabHshed  that  newspapers, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  came  to  be  printed 
in  Chinese.  Of  the  religious  papers 
the  Chifiese  Christian  Intelligencer  and 
the    Christian    Advocate,    both    pubhshed 
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THE  CHINESE  \ERSIOX  OF  A  FA^^LL\R  AMERICAN 
ADVERTISEMENT,  FROM  A  SHAXGH.\I  NEWSPAPER 

in  Shanghai,  are  the  best  known.  Follow- 
ing their  success,  the  Sin  Wan  Pao.  or 
Daily  Xeu^s,  and  the  Tung  Pao.  or  Shanghi 
Times  —  the  oldest  daily  papers  of 
Shanghai — were  estabHshed. 

But  by  far  the  most  decisive  impetus 
to  journalism  was  furnished  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  uprising  of  1900.  The  occu- 
pation of  Peking  by  foreign  armies,  the 
flight  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the 
terrible  punitive  expeditions  all  combined 


to  shatter  the  traditional  notions  of  their 
own  superiority  which  had  so  long  been 
entertained  by  the  Chinese.  They  were 
now  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  the 
sources  of  Western  efficiency.  They  be- 
came intensely  interested  in  Western 
arts  and  sciences.  In  1905  it  was  esti- 
mated that  no  less  than  six  hundred 
treatises  on  scientific  subjects  had  been 
translated  from  foreign  languages  into 
Chinese.  Students  were  sent  abroad  in 
great  numbers.  In  1897  Commissioner 
McLeavy  Brown  had  established  the 
Chinese  imperial  post  and  had  put 
into  effect  a  schedule  of  postal  rates 
which  was  probably  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

The  Japanese  were  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  opportunity  which  the  new  conditions 
aft'orded.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  principal 
Japanese  cities  had  maintained  in  Shang- 
hai a  commercial  college.  Here  Japanese 
youths  were  instructed  in  the  geography, 
resources,  and  commerce  of  China.  They 
were  taught  to  speak  the  principal  native 
dialects  and  were  made  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  the  people.  These  men  were, 
therefore,  admirably  equipped  for  acting 
as  intermediaries  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  new  learning.  For  some  time 
Japanese  interests  had  owned  and 
published  the  Tung  Wen  Hu  Pao,  and  the 
Universal  Gazette,  of  Shanghai.  Similar 
journals  were  now  started  by  Japanese 
enterprise  in  man}^  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  such  as  Foochow,  Hankow,  Can- 
ton, and  other  important  cities.  These 
papers  were  well  edited,  but  both  news 
and  comment  were  colored  by  Japanese 
views.  Other  nationahties  with  interests 
in  China  began  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  newspaper  as  a  poHtical 
factor.  The  British  and  Germans  each 
now  control  a  newspaper  in  Peking,  and 
the  French  have  a  semi-official  organ  in 
rim  partial,  pubhshed  in  Tientsin. 

The  Chinese,  however,  are  not  the 
people  to  allow  foreign  influences  to 
permanently  shape  their  views,  and  the 
great  majority  of  periodicals  are  now 
published  under  native  auspices.  In  view 
of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
officials  have,  during  the  past,  suppressed 
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unfavorable  comment,  most  of  these  pub- 
lications arc  issued  under  the  protecting 
name  of  some  foreigner  who  enjoys  extra- 
territorial rights.  A  device  frequently 
employed  by  Chinese  promoters  is  to 
apply  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  from 
the  British  crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  newspaper  property  is  then  held 
by  this  company,  which  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  Hag  as  much 
as  any  British  subject,  though  the  stock 
may  actually  be  owned  by  Chinese. 
The  persons  of  the  editors,  however,  are 


Most  of  the  newspaper  equipment  comes 
from  Japan.  The  pres.ses  used  are  cheap 
cylinders  manufactured  after  Kurof)ean 
and  American  patents.  As  human  i)ower 
is  the  cheapest,  they  are  equipped  with 
treadmills.  These  are  operated  by  men 
who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month 
in  our  money.  The  type  constitutes 
a  proportionately  larger  [)art  of  the 
initial  outlay  than  is  necessary  with  us. 
The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet,  and  every 
idea  is  represented  by  a  separate  ideo- 
graph.    The    system     is     not,     however, 
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subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  arbitrary 
authority.  More  than  one  promising 
joumaUstic  career  has  been  cut  short  by 
exile  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mongolia 
or  by  punishment  even  more  severe. 

As  the  result  of  all  these  influences, 
Shanghai  now  has  eight  daily  papers, 
besides  numerous  other  periodicals;  Han- 
kow supports  three  dailies;  Tientsin,  five; 
Peking,  five;  Foochow,  two.  The  prop- 
aganda is  spreading  so  rapidly  to  the 
less-known  cities  of  the  interior  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  newspaper  statistics 
for  the  entire  country. 


as  complicated  as  suggested  by  Mark 
Twain's  statement  that  it  required  forty 
years  to  sort  a  "pi"  of  Chinese  t}-pe. 

The  paper  is  usually  the  poorest  quality 
of  tissue  that  will  hold  ink;  it  also  is 
manufactured  in  Japan.  Even  with  this 
saA-ing,  the  poverty  of  the  people  often 
makes  original  methods  of  circulation 
necessary.  In  some  places  the  same 
editions  are  successively  distributed  to 
different  sets  of  subscribers,  boys  being 
employed  to  gather  up  the  papers  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  read  and  carry  them 
to  another  set  of  readers.     Perhaps  the 
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most  cosmopolitan  newspaper  service  in 
the  world  is  that  which  is  found  on  the 
Tientsin-Peking  Railroad.  The  Chinese 
newsboy  will  supply  you  with  anything 
from  Fischietto  and  Fliegende  Blatter  to 
the  San  Francisco  Call.  The  Chinese 
dailies  usually  sell  for  seven  or  eight  cash 
a  copy  —  a  httle  less  than  half  a  cent. 

In  spite  of  official  interference,  the 
editorial  columns  are  remarkably  free 
in  their  criticisms  of  existing  powers'and 
institutions.  Here  is  an  editorial  on  the 
newly-established  provincial  assemblies, 
translated  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Fuhkien  Times: 


present  and  future  generations  will  be 
benefited.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall,  when- 
ever we  deem  it  advisable,  e.xpress  our  own 
\iews  of  the  course  taken  by  the  assembly  as 
a  whole  or  by  any  indindual  member.  In 
this  we  shall  only  be  manifesting  our  esteem 
for  the  high  duties  which  you  are  called  upon  to 
perform." 

Such  an  editorial  is  a  millennium  re- 
moved from  the  old  China  represented 
by  the  Peking  Gazette.  The  memorials 
from  Viceroys  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
maladies  of  some  near  relative;  the  re- 
plies from  the  Throne  embellished  with 
flowerv    essavs    on     the     filial     \irtues; 


THE  STAFF   OF  A  HANKOW  DAILY 
The  editor-in-chief  (on  the  right)  has  since  been  exiled  to  Mongolia 

"Our  Pro\incial  Assembly  is  the  forerunner 
of  an  imperial  parliament.  The  people  cannot 
but  rejoice  and  look  hopefully  into  the  future. 
Although  some  of  the  regulations  governing  it 
are  restrictive,  others  again  are  exceedingly 
liberal  and  allow  great  latitude  for  discussion. 
The  members  should  not  forget  that  they  are 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  whether 
the  matter  under  deliberation  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Viceroy  or  by  one  of  their  own 
number,  ever}-one  should  express  his  indepen- 
dent opinion. 

"Our  Fuhkien  people  will  listen  to  your  de- 
bates with  intense  interest;  and  if  now  and  then 
we  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  or  to  offer  a 
criticism,  you  must  not  think  that  we  are  un- 
mindful of  the  good  that  you  are  doing.  All 
your  deliberations  will  be  carefully  recorded 
in  our  columns  in  order  that  they  may 
come    before    the    whole    people;    thus     the 


AT   THE   BLLLETIX  BO.\RD 
The  mixed  crowd  in  front  of  a  Shanghai  newspaper  office 

the  decrees  on  apparently  trivial  subjects 
—  who  that  hails  from  west  of  Suez  can 
understand  them?  What  hidden  policies, 
what  momentous  aft'airs  of  state,  are 
concealed  behind  all  this  verbiage?  It 
was  this  that  caused  Sir  Robert  Hart 
to  exclaim  in  despair  that  should  any 
Englishman  ever  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  meaning  of  all  that  appears  in  the 
Gazette,  he  would  himself  have  become 
a  mystery,  unintelligible  to  his  own 
country-men.  The  new  journalism  is 
bridging  this  chasm  between  Chinese 
and  Western  habits  of  thought.  It  is 
not  only  a  harbinger  of  progress  for  China; 
it  will  also  reveal  China  to  Western 
minds  in  a  way  that  no  other  agency 
could  make  possible. 


Tin:  WATER-FRONT  AT  lU'KNOS  AIRF.S  — THE  EASTERN  TERMINAL 


SOUTH  AMERICA'S  FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 


A    JOURNEY    OVER    THE    LINE    OF    THE    FHiST    RAILROAD  TO    FIERCE  THE  .VXDES 
lUENOS  AIRES  TO   VALPARAISO   BY  AIR-LINE   INSTP:.\D   OF   BY  THE 
D.\NGEROUS  STRAITS  OF   MAGELLAN 


BY 


CIL\RLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG 


SINCE  pre-dawn  of  history',  before  the 
first  Abel  bore  sheep  on  his  shoul- 
ders or  a  Cain  garnered  his  primal 
harvest,  one  of  man's  principal  considera- 
tions has  been  how  to  best  slide,  roll,  push, 
drag,  sail,  or  propel  his  possessions  in  the 
quickest,  quietest,  safest  manner  by  the 
shortest  or  most  feasible  route. 

Thus  transportation  has  developed  from 
the  hand-paddled  log  to  the  Lusitania; 
from  the  thong  back-pack  to  the  modern 
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Mallet  compound  locomotive;  from  hard- 
beaten  forest  trails  to  systematic  railroad 
extension  until  to-day  man  has  built  enough 
steel  track  to  girdle  the  world  at  the  equator 
twenty-five  times.  A  fifteenth  of  this  track 
(40,000  miles)  stretches  across  South  Ameri- 
ca, placing  it  fourth  (including  Australasia) 
among  the  world's  continents  in  point  of 
mileage. 

Two   natural  systems  of  railroad  routes 
suggest  themselves  as  one  looks  over  the 


BELLA  VISTA  STATION  AT  VALPARAISO 
The  western  terminus  of  the  Transcontinental  Railroad 


THE  LITERAL  END  OF  THE  ROAD 
The  main  pier  at  Valparaiso 
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great  kilc-shapcd  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica —  the  longitudinal  from  Panama  to 
Magellan  Strait  and  the  transcontinental 
routes  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Already  more 
than  half  of  the  longitudinal  mileage  is  in 
operation  in  Chile  and  Peru  and  three-tenths 
in  Argentine. 

The  history  of  South  American  railroad 
development  is  preeminently  a  tribute  to 
American  engineers  and  captains  of  in- 
dustry. 

William  H.  Aspinwall  in  1850  turned  his 


attention  to  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  —  a  desperate  and  dramatic  under- 
taking. Five  years  later  the  last  rail  was 
laid  and  the  forerunner  of  the  Panama  Canal 
completed.  His  contemporary,  William 
Wheelright,  "rounded  the  Horn"  about  this 
time  and  left  his  name  indelibly  engraved  in 
the  engineering  annals  of  Chile :  so  great  was 
his  record  that  Chileans  have  hnked  it 
with  that  of  Magellan. 

To  Henry  Meiggs  can  be  attributed  forty- 
two  miles  of  road  between  Valparaiso  and 
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railroads  through  the  upper  Amazon, 
finally  resulting  in  the  Madeira  and 
Mamore    Railway,  now  nearly  completed. 


Mr.  McGinnis,  Mr.  Furlong,  and  the  foreman  uii ; 
the   train 


hand-car  towed  by 


Santiago,  Chile  —  the  first  lap  of  the  trans- 
continental line.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
continent  George  E.  Church  surveyed  and 
located  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Other  Americans  were  doing 
much  to  forward  railroad  projects  in  South 
America,  and  Benjamin  F.  Bates  had  no  less 
than  fifteen  routes  surveyed  across  the 
northern  Andes  at  his  own  expense. 

Meiggs  turned  his  attention  to  Peru. 
Six  important  roads  were  actually  con- 
structed, and  practically  the  whole  railroad 
system  of  that  countr\'  is  an  outcome  of  his 
indomitable  perseverance.  His  greatest  work, 
however,  is  the  famous  Pacific  and  Trans- 
andean  Callao,  Lima,  and  Oroya  Railway. 
This  remarkable  engineering  feat,  known  as 
"the  railroad  among  the  clouds,"  culminates 
in  a  tunnel  3,848  feet  long  and  15,645  feet 
above  sea-level  —  less  than  a  stone's  throw- 
lower  than  Mont  Blanc  —  and  is  the 
highest  railroad  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Church  meantime,  at  the  request 
of  South  American  governments,  surveyed 


Mr.  Furlong  and  liis  guide  on  lo;j  of  the  Cuinljrc  Ta-ss,  on  thi;  Ixjundary- 
line  of  the  two  republics 


MR.  CH.\RLES  WELLIXGTOX  FURLiJXG 

Another  American  whose  name  will  stand 
in  the  forefront  in  the  annals  of  South 
American  industry  is  that  of  William  R. 
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Grace.  It  was  under  llie  "(Irace  conlracl" 
that  the  Oroya  road  was  finished;  and  now, 
under  a  second  "O race  contract,"  another 
section  of  the  great  transcontinental  rail- 
road (the  Transandine  Railway)  is  finished. 
Through  my  port  hole  as  1  write,  I  look 
away  toward  that  largest  South  American 
country  —  Brazil,  with  the  most  wonderful 
navigable  river  system  in  the  world.  From 
the  Pacific  coast,  cutting  across  Peru  and 
northern  Chile,  a  number  of  railroads  run 
inland  toward  its  head.  Some  of  these  spurs 
of   line    cross  the  Andes  and  enter  Bolivia 


"  A  sharp  turn  and  the  zigzag  climb  began" 

and  will  soon  connect  with  a  number  of  the 
navigable  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

The  great  northern,  central,  and  southern 
region  is  devoid  of  roads;  Buenos  Aires,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Santiago,  and  Lima 
stand  out  as  radiating  centres,  but  in 
Argentina  is  found  fully  half  of  the  mileage 
of  all  the  rest  of  South  America  combined. 
Thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the  equator, 
where  the  yellow,  muddy  waters  of  the 
Uruguay  and  Parana  broaden  into  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  to  meet  the  sea,  Argentina  has 


^i<^ 
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A  toacli  of  IIk'  '^raIl^|.()rl  Nr\  ice  liiniing  a  sliaryj  Ix'nd 

called  the  peoples  of  the  nations,  and  modem 
Buenos  Aires  has  l)een  born. 

This  "  City  of  Good  Airs"  has  woven  about 
it,  like  the  colossal  web  of  a  meadow  spider, 
the  greatest  network  of  railroads  in  South 
America.  It  sends  its  antenna?  of  steel 
north  into  Paraguay  and  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  and  south  to  the  Rio  Negro;  and 
by  the  time  this  article  is  in  print  the 
most  important  line  of  all  will  find  its  other 
terminus  at  Valparaiso,  Chile  —  connecting 
the  two  great  oceans  by  rail  for  the  first 
time. 

The  888  miles  of  this  big  transcontinental 
railroad  run  across  three  topographically 
different  natural  divisions:  over  level  pam- 
pas from  Buenos  Aires  to  Mendoza  for  650 
miles;  through  mountain  regions  from  Men- 
doza to  Los  Andes,  160  miles;  and  the  re- 
maining 78  from  Los  Andes  through  the 
Valle  Central  region  of  Chile  to  Valparaiso. 
The  line  is  also  divided  into  three  manage- 
ment divisions:  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific, 
the  Transandine,   and  the    Chilean   State. 

Across  Argentine,  a  gradually  rising 
plain  slumts  back  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 


Pack  service  cross-cutting  up  the  mountain.     The  coach  road  below 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  from  Las  Cuevas  Valley 
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THE  SUMMIT  TUXXEL  EXTRAXCE  i  •': 
SIDE,  AT  CARACOLES 
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Andean  chain  —  that  great  barrier  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  continent,  which  has 
made  peoples,  changed  customs  and  lan- 
guages, set  natural  and  pohtical  boundaries, 
and  lastly  has  made  historical  the  building 
of  the  first  South  American  transcontinental 
railroad. 

Toward  that  great  barrier  some  months 
ago  I  found  myself  speeding.  A  few 
hours  away  from  the  color-tinted,  stucco 
houses  and  flower  gardens  of  Buenos  Aires 
one  enters  the  great  cattle  and  wheat  coun- 
try. Brown  or  green  stretches  away  in  level 
monotony  to  the  horizon,  broken  only  by 
the  little  dark  copses  of  trees  which  indicate 
the  estancia  (ranch)  buildings.  From  la- 
goons great  vermilion-colored  flamingoes 
startle  in  confusion;  ostriches  feed  and  nest 
near  the  railroad  among  the  giant  thistles 
^vhose  tufted  stalks,  now  dr}'  and  brown, 
are  seen  on  either  hand.  Long-tailed  hawks 
sit  like  silent  sentinels  on  the  fence-posts, 
and  swarms  of  locusts  rise  in  showers  of 
silver  flecks  until  against  the  sun  they 
transform  into  dark,  low-spreading  clouds. 
Occasionally  rough,  dark-visaged  gauchos 
(cowboys)  pass  with  droves  of  cattle  or  sheep 
along  the  roadway  following  the  tracks. 

From    Junin    (159    miles    from    Buenos 


THE.\RGENTIXE  EXTRAXCK  TO  THE  SUMMIT  TUXXEL  FROM  LAS  CUEVAS  IS  BETWEEN 
THE  WALLS   TO  LEFT  OF  THE  BUILDINGS 
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Aires)  for  about  200  miles  to  Mt.  Kcnna, 
the  train  rolls  along  over  an  absolutely 
straight  track;  but  clear  to  Mendoza  — 
almost  across  Argentine  —  wire  fencing  fol- 
lows every  mile  of  the  way  on  either  side 
of  the  track  and  only  darkness  or  storm  shuts 
out  the  sight  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

The  sun  pours  down  fiercely  on  the  car 
roofs  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  fine 
dust  sifts  its  gray  coating  over  everything. 
Wealthy  eslancieros  in  rich  ponchos  and 
silver  spurs,  gaiichos  and  half-breed  Indians 
in  broad  trousers,  high  boots,  and  with  long 
knives  thrust  through  their  belts,  gather  at 


the  stations  (eight  of  which  lie  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  IMendoza)  offering  in- 
teresting studies  of  pampas  types.  From 
this  great  central  region  comes  the  bulk 
of  Argentina's  enormous  wheat,  wool,  and 
hide  exports.  As  the  sun  in  gorgeous 
splendor  drops  below  the  long,  level  line  of 
prairie  and  under  the  glistening  chalices  of 
the  Pleiades  and  the  Southern  Cross,  we 
rumble  steadily  on  toward  the  great  wall 
which  forbiddingly  raises  its  massive  peaks 
against  the  intrusion  of  man. 

In  i860  William  Wheelwright,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  first  to  present  a  feasible  plan 


CHILEAN    WORKMEN    RESTING   AT  THE    FOOT   OF   THE    HILL    AF    (.AKACOLEs 
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•  HOTEL  SL'D-AM£RICAXO.     XOV.   DE-ERTED 

The  piooeei  haul  at  Jimcal,  where  paaengexs  put  up  for  the  night  be- 
fore they  cross  the  pass 


for  a  transcontinental  road  from  ocean  to 
ocean  across  Argentina  and  Chile.  This 
he  submitted  to  the  Argentine  Government. 
From  Rosario,  then  the  principal  port  of 
Argentina,  the  line  was  to  run  by  way  of 
San  Francisco  Pass  to  Caldera,  on  the 
Chilean  coast  ten  degrees  (^600  miles;  north 
of  Valparaiso. 

The  year  1869  found  John  and  Mat- 
thew Clark,  brothers,  connecting  Chile 
and  Argentina  by  telegraph,  and  while  thus 
climbing  over  rock  and  ridge  in  that  deso- 
late mountain  wilderness,  thousands  of  feet 


above  the  Pacific,  they  perceived  the  possi- 
bilit}-  of  a  transandine  route  through  the 
heart  of  those  Cordillera. 

In  1873  these  hardy  engineers  were  again 
in  the  Cordillera,  suneying  the  railroad. 
Argentina  was  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
project  with  a  concession  in  satisfaaon,' 
form,  Chile  following  the  succeeding  year. 
The  Clark  plan  was  adopted  in  preference 
to  either  that  of  AMieelwright  or  of  certain 
others  providing  routes  over  passes  to  the 
south.  -Although  involving  heavier  en- 
gineering, it  connected  Buenos  Aires  and 
Valparaiso    by   almost  an    air- line. 

The  dividing  line  of  Chile  and  Argentina 
here  f oUows  the  watershed  of  the  Andes,  and 
these  two  governments  were  expected  to 
cooperate  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
from  either  side  to  the  boimdar\'  line  cul- 
minating in  the  heart  of  a  mountain  10,500 
feet  above  the  sea  in  the  Cumbre  or  Crest 
Tunnel.  This  arranged,  the  first  section 
rkno^^Ti  as  the  Argentine  Great  Western) 
was  built  in  1880  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment from  XWla.  Mercedes  to  Mendoza. 
The  Clarks,  three  years  later,  connected 
Villa  Mercedes  and  Buenos  Aires;  thus  650 
of  the  888  miles  were  accounted  for. 

Work  progressed  slowly  on  the  Chilean 
side,  but  railhead  had  been  extended   as 
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far  inland  from  the  Pacific  as  Los  Andes. 
All  but  1 60  of  the  888  miles  had  been  con- 
structed, but  the  great  ])roblem  —  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Andes  —  had  hardly  been  touched. 
In  1886  the  Argentine  (jovernment 
granted  a  concession  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
and  Valparaiso  Transandinc  Railway 
Corporation  of  London  (capitalized  at 
$2,500,000  and  with  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$416,850),  authorizing  it  to  carry  railhead 


Beginning  of  ratk-road  a  few  miles  before  Punta  de  las  Vac;is 

from  ]SIendo/.a  through  the  Andes  to  the 
Chilean  frontier.  In  1887  the  new  cor- 
poration, after  obtaining  control  of  the 
Clark  interests  in  the  Argentine  Great 
Western,  began  work  at  once;  by  the  end  of 
1893  trains  were  run  as  near  the  Chilean 
frontier  as  Punta  de  las  Vacas  and  within 
twenty  miles  of  Las  Cuevas,  the  point 
on  the  Argentine  side  of  the  Cumbre  Tunnel 
entrance.  Ten  years  later  (1903)  work  on 
the  Argentine  side  had  crept  up  the  valley 
to  Puente  del  Inca;  but  it  had  not  progressed 
so    rapidly    on    the    Chilean    side,    having 


Mr.  D.  H.  M.icMiUen,  c:1iri  <,1  liu    1  r.iii  i«,rt  Service 

reached  a  i)oinl  called  Salto  del  Soldado, 
seventeen  miles  beyond  Los  Andes. 

From  Mendoza  to  Los  Andes  (about  160 
miles)  up  to  1903,  1 1 5  miles  of  road  had  been 
laid  and  were  in  operation,  but  in  the  inter- 
vening forty-five  miles  the  heaviest  engineer- 
ing was  still  to  be  done. 

The  old  Chilean  concession,  never  satis- 
factory, was  modified  in  1887.  The  Clark 
brothers  on  their  own  limited  resources 
superintended  this  work  until  1893,  when 
they  secured  some  assistance  from  the 
Chilean  Congress. 

In  August,  1901,  the  Transandine  Con- 
struction Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  bought 
up  the  portion  of  line  already  built,  and  the 
work  took  a  fresh  start. 

In  February,  1903,  the  Chilean  Congress 
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THE  TRADE  OF  A  SMALL  COAST  I'dRT 

A  portion  of  the  merchandise    on  the  pier  at  the  port  of  Antofagasta, 

Chile,  awaiting  transfer 
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T  \i  lo    .   i    ARGEXTIXE   WHEAT   IX   THE   REGL 


ERSED    BY   THE  RAILROAD 


THE   BEAUTIFUL   PLAZA    GEXERAL   SAVOLLE,    IX    BUEXOS    AIRES 
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iiK  up  the  Cliilf 


authori/c(l  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  contract,  by  means  of  public  tenders,  for 
a  one-met  re- gauge  (nearly  3.I  feet)  railroad 
from  Los  Andes  to  the  Cordilleran  summit, 
to  unite  with  a  railroad  of  the  same  gauge 
then  under  construction  from  jNIendoza, 
Argentina,  to  the  summit  boundary-line. 

The  state  agreed  to  guarantee  for  twent}' 
years  the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  annually 
on  an  amount  not  exceeding  $7,500,000. 

The  Transandine  Construction  Company 
tender,  which  had  been  suljmitlcd  on  the 
following  terms,  was  accepted  in  June,  1904. 

The  company  undertook  to  build  a  one- 
metre-gauge  railroad,  starting  from  the  city 
of  Los  Andes  and  making  connection  in  the 
Cordillera  with  the  railroad  of  the  same 
gauge  from  Mendoza. 

The  company  solicited  a  guaranty,  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  of  the  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  capital  of 
$6,750,000,  specifying  that  each  month  saved 
in  the  period  allowed  for  the  construction 
should  entitle  the  contractors  to  a  bonus  of 
I  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum,  the  total  bonus, 
however,  in  no  case  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  of 


the  amount  of  the  tender.  The  i)()rti()n  of 
the  line  already  constructed  had,  through 
want  of  funds,  much  deteriorated;  and 
before  the  section  from  Los  Andes  to  Juncal 
was  accepted,  a  great  deal  of  work  had  to 
be  done  as  far  as  Salto  del  Soldado  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  new  government  standard. 

Banks  and  cuttings  had  to  be  widened,  fen- 
cing put  up,  telegraph  service  introduced,  a 
short  extension  made  connecting  the  State 
Line  station  with  the  Transandine  station, 
a  crossing  and  water  station,  waybridge  and 
side  lines  constructed,  worksho])s,  buildings, 
sheds,  sidings,  new  offices,  staff  headc[uarters, 
and  permanent  gang  quarters  erected,  and 
various  works  of  a  minor  nature  carried  out. 
The  first  section  of  the  line,  Los  Andes  to 
Juncal  (32  miles),  was  inaugurated  for  public 
traffic  by  the  President  on  February  12,  1906. 

The  December  following  the  purchase  of 
the  road  by  the  Transandine  Construction 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
London,  the  Chilean  Government  grant- 
ing a  guaranty  of  5  per  cent,  annually  on 
$6,569,775  for  a  term  of  twenty  years. 


AVALANCHE    ^111  li   >'\     I  III,   CHU.EAN  SIDE,  AND 
THE  TYPE  OF  TRAIN  USED 
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On  my  first  visit  to  the  Pass  in  May,  1908, 
I  found  trains  in  operation  as  far  as  Juncal 
in  Chile  and  Las  Vacas  in  Argentina;  on 
my  third  visit  in  March  of  this  year,  trains 
were  above  Portillo,  and  railhead  was  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  tunnel  at  Caracoles, 
and  at  Las  Cuevas  in  Argentina. 

Gradually  for  six  hundred  miles  westerly 
from  Buenos  Aires  our  train  had  been 
climbing   up  the  continent  for  a  day  and 


andine  road.  Twelve  miles  ahead  the 
beautiful  \'alley  of  Mendoza  stretches  to- 
ward its  background  —  the  supernal  Andes, 
at  whose  foothills  the  fruit  trees  and  vines 
gradually  give  way  to  the  low  shrubs  and 
stunted  trees  of  the  lower  mountain  slopes 
and  a  steeper  grade. 

The  panting  engine  stops  in  an  arid  sec- 
tion and,  like  a  mighty  monster  preparing 
for  a  final  struggle,  drinks  long  at  a  well- 


IHl-      ■LilRl-r    <  )1-     IHK    ANDES" 
The  idea  of  this  great  peace  monument  of  the  Cumbre  Pass  was  conceived  by  Bishop  Benavente  and  Senora  de 
Costa  of  .\rgentina,  and  was  furthered  by  both  governments.     The  monument  was  cast  from  cannon  of  the  two 
repubhcs,  molded  into  one  colossal  bronze  statue  26  feet  in  height,  and  erected  on  the  boundary  line  of  Argentina 
and  Chile,  nearly  13,000  feet  above  sea -level 


a  night,  until,  just  above  La  Paz,  the 
grain-fields  and  pasture-lands  merged  into 
the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  Mendoza 
province.  Early  morning  found  us  in  the 
heart  of  this  region  of  green  leaves  and 
purple  fruit  at  Mendoza  City,  2,359  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  650  miles 
from  the  Atlantic. 

Here  passengers  and  luggage  were  shifted 
to  the   narrow-gauge   train   of   the  Trans- 


constructed  water-tank,  while  its  feed  of 
wood  and  coal  is  loaded  into  the  tender. 
Then  begins  the  long  struggle  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cumbre. 

Nearer,  higher,  the  looming  barrier  thrusts 
up  towering,  impassable  peaks  —  but  where 
is  the  pass  into  the  mountains?  Ahead  is 
no  visible  sign  of  an  opening,  but  the  deep- 
cut  bed  of  the  Mendoza  is  the  clue.  A 
reverse  cun-e,  and  suddenly  the  train,  like 
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a  colossal  black  snake,  glides  into  a  crevice 
of  the  mountains.  The  pass,  which  from 
Argentine  follows  up  over  the  Cumbre  down 
into  Chile,  is  a  trail  over  whicii  countless 
hortlcs  of  primitive  aborigines  have  passed 
for  unknown  centuries,  whose  feet  have 
hard  -  packed  the  path  which  showed 
the  Si)aniard  the  way.  ^'Camlno  de  los 
Andes''  (the  Andean  Trail)  he  named  it, 
and  a-mule  or  a-foot  he  scuffed  his  way  for 
three  centuries  more.  Meantime  the  man 
of  the  North  came,  and  now  the  railroad  — 
following  more  or  less  this  same  old  pack- 
trail,  save  at  the  Cumbre  Pass,  12,605  feet 
above  the  oceans.  Here,  nearly  2,500  feet 
below  it,  the  engineers  have  left  the  old 
trail  and  burrowed  through  the  mountain 
to  meet  it  on  the  other  side  in  Chile. 

Up  the  entering  crevice  the  train  turns,  and 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  muddy  Rio  Men- 
doza,  which  is  helping  to  carr}'  awa}'  the 
mountains.  Ever  upward,  seven  tunnels 
are  passed  through;  Chacheuta  is  left  be- 
hind, and  again  a  stop  for  water  at  the  little 
stone  station  of  Uspallata,  hemmed  in  by 
rugged  peaks  save  to  the  west,  where  the 
broad  open  plateau  of  Uspallata  stretches 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  prairie 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Here  the  rail- 
road meets  El  Antiguo  Caniino  a  Mendoza, 
the  trail  to  the  east,  wriggling  into  the 
mountain  from  the  plain. 

Ever  upward  twists  the  railroad  to  Punta 
de  las  Vacas  (7,709  feet),  which,  like  many 
names  hereabouts,  tells  a  story  of  the  old 
pack-trail  and  cattle  drives.  All  along,  elabo- 
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rate  work  through  gravel  and  rock-cuttings 
and  extensive  flood  defences  shows  the  con- 
struction to  be  of  a  hea\y  nature.  A  sudden 
jerk  a  few  miles  before  Punta  de  las  Vacas  is 
reached  shows  you  that  the  grade  has  in- 
creased and  that  the  powerful  triplicate  sets 
of  teeth  of  the  engine  have  clinched  the 
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A  DIAGRAM   SECTION   OF   THE   TRANSANDINE   RAILROAD 
Showing  relative  elevations  of  the  principal  points  between  Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes  and  Mendoza.    Distances 
between  points  arc  not  true  distances.     Elevations  are  given  in  feet.    Short,  dotted  line  at  El  Cumbre  shows 
where  the  Summit  Tunnel  pierces  the  lofty  Andean  peak 
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third  or  xack-rail,  for  wherever  the  grade 
exceeds  2 J  per  cent,  the  "Abt  system"  of 
cogs  and  racks  is  used  to  safeguard  and 
expedite  the  running  of  the  ;rains. 

Westward  and  upward  puffs  the  straining 
engine;  do^\^l  the  towering  slopes  shunt 
avalanches  of  weathered  rock  spreading  out 
valle}^vard  like  great  fans.  Forty-three 
miles  southward  the  hoar}',  extinct  volcanic 
peak  of  Tupungatp  shows  itself  and  is  lost 


sharply,  can  be  seen  evidences  of  man  — 
little  red  pegs  at  inten-als  and  a  "spotted" 
trail.  Dig  below  and  you  could  take  bold 
of  a  wire  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  is  in 
the  United  States  —  the  cable  via  Colon 
and  Galveston. 

The  distance  between  railhead  in  the 
early  days  of  the  railroad  construction  was 
traveled  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle;  then,  later, 
the  broad-gauged,  white-covered,  four-horse 
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to  view;  then  the  promontories  of  the  cathe- 
dral-like ridge  of  Los  Penitentes  in  seared 
dignity  stand  out  in  this  impressive  desola- 
tion. To  the  north,  if  you  are  quick, 
Aconcagua  can  be  glimpsed. 

After  entering  the  mountains  all  is  one 
vast  desolation  of  rock  and  water,  and  far 
up  on  the  peaks  is  snow.  From  Punta  de 
las  Vacas  we  have  been  heading  straight  up 
a  wonderland  of  color,  the  Valle  de  las 
Cuevas.     Along   this   vaUey,    if  one   looks 


coaches  were  introduced,  which  for  years 
have  been  the  regular  means  of  transporting 
passengers  between  railhead.  With  '  them 
go  outriders,  baggage  wagons,  and  the  mule 
pack-train  carrA'ing  mail,  baggage,  fodder, 
or  supplies  for  the  tunnel  work.  This  whole 
outfit  which  connects  with  the  train  is  known 
as  "the  Combination"  or  "the  Trans- 
port." Little  by  little  the  gap  of  160  miles 
between  Mendoza  and  Los  Andes  has  been 
shortened  and  we  found  onlv  a  little  more 
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than  the  two  miles  of  the  Cumbrc  Tunnel 
separated  railhead,  and  the  time  of  crossing 
of  "the  Transport"  had  been  reduced  to 
two  hours.  Four  times  the  air-line  distance 
over  the  Cumbre  must  be  covered  along  the 
zigzagging  road  up,  over,  and  down  the 
Cumbre  Pass. 

As  the  afternoon  shadows  began  to  creep 
into  the  valleys,  the  train  drew  up  before 
some  little  corrugated-iron-roofed  buildings 


Chilean,  for  such  were  the  dark,  swarlhy- 
visaged  men  who  rode  and  drove. 

"  Get  in,  j)lease!"  came  a  warning  request. 
"When  we  go,  we  go  with  a  jumj)." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  nationality 
of  the  speaker  —  a  tall,  keen-eyed  man  in 
a  broad  Stetson  hat  and  long  vicuna 
poncho  —  MacMillcn  from  Kentucky,  chief 
of  "the  Transport  Service."  A  command, 
and  like  a  flash  "the  Combination"  was  ofl' 
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—  near  a  few  corrals  —  Las  Cuevas,  the 
Argentine  end  of  the  railroad.  Between 
the  buildings  and  the  train  was  a  living  mass 
of  horses,  mules,  and  men,  through  which  a 
long  line  of  the  white- covered,  broad-gauged 
coaches  stretched  on  up  the  road. 

The  scene  was  a  fascinating  one  —  a  bit 
of  Chile  dropped  over  the  border  into 
Argentine;  the  flapping,  varicolored  pon- 
chos, jingling  six-inch  spurs,  and  small,  high- 
pointed  saddle  and  saddle-gear  bespoke  the 


at  a  gallop  —  only  ten  minutes  after  the  train 
had  arrived  with  one  hundred  passengers 
and  twice  as  many  pieces  of  baggage.  Along 
the  mile-stretch  of  level  road,  with  the  pack 
train  in  the  rear,  went  the  long  string  of 
coaches  followed  by  the  two  baggage 
wagons ;  behind  and  scattered  along  the  sides 
of  the  narrow  coach-route  were  mounted 
Chileans  and  some  constabular}',  for  good 
reason,  as  will  shortly  be  seen.  A  sharp 
turn  and  the  zigzag  climb  began.      Shifting 
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to  little  side-trails,  which  almost  impercep- 
tibly left  the  road,  the  pack-train  and  many 
of  the  mounted  men  suddenly  disintegrated 
from  "the  Combination,"  scrambling,  turn- 
ing, twisting,  but  ever  carefully  choosing  each 
his  own  path  —  up,  over  edges  of  the  steep 
slope,  and  disappearing,  to  come  again 
suddenly  into  sight  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain in  a  wholly  unexpected  quarter. 

The  riders,  including  the  postilliones, 
each  with  his  hitch-rope  and  hook  for 
helping  up  the  baggage  teams,  were 
distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line  of 
coaches,  with  MacMillen's  lieutenants 
at  certain  points  of  vantage.  MacMillen 
himself  was  everywhere. 

A  coach  horse  suddenly  bucks,  lies  down, 
kicks,  balks,  and  an  outrider's  lasso  jerks 
him  into  horse  sense;  the  steep  ascent  at 
places  is  too  great  for  the  tired  little  ani- 
mals of  the  heavy  baggage-wagons,  for 
"the  Transport"  has  already  made  the 
trip  over  earlier  in  the  day  —  so  watch  that 
postillione.  Swinging  by  on  the  run,  he 
dips  from  his  saddle,  deftly  links  in  the 
hitch-hook  —  and  now,  five  horses  abreast, 
they  spring  afresh  to  their  work. 

Higher  and  higher  winds  the  serpentine 
road.  The  intervening  shadows  between 
us  and  the  west  gently  spread  their  purple 
mantle  over  the  head  of  the  Valle  de  las 
Cuevas,  where  far  below  dwindled  a  tin- 
toy  group  of  corrugated-iron  buildings  at 
the  Argentine  tunnel  entrance,  less  than 
three  miles  above  Las  Cuevas  station, 
where  we  had  left  the  train.  The  shadow 
of  night  sent  a  colder  chill  down  the  moun- 
tains, and  those  travelers  who  had  failed 
to  bring  heavy  coats  shivered  in  the  freez- 
ing temperature. 

We  reached  12,000  feet,  and  I  was  glad 
to  pass  my  head  through  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  driver's  extra  poncho  and 
to  wrap  myself  in  its  warming  folds. 

THE    VALLE    DE    LAS    CUEVAS 

Beyond  the  great  purple  shadows  the 
big  headlands  thrust  into  the  valley  and 
caught  the  sunlight  in  warm  gold  in  one 
great  galaxy  of  color.  Each  mountain 
point  in  distant  color  stenciled  into  the 
valley  —  rose  against  delicate  tourmaHne 
green,  pure  blue  against  light  yellow,  dark 
blue-violet  protruding  from  orange-yellow 


—  like  great  colossal  rubies,  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, turquoises,  amethysts,  and  all  man- 
ner of  precious  stones;  then  far  away  the 
massive  profile  of  Puenta  de  Inca  rose, 
stenciling  itself  as  the  final  bulwark  of 
rock,  frowning  dark  and  sinister  in  a  deep 
violet  cloud-shadow.  Tones  merged  and 
counter-merged  as  though  nature  had  set 
between  them  and  the  sun  some  great  ever- 
turning  kaleidoscope  through  whose  trans- 
parent particles  she  flooded  the  valley  with 
color. 

But  the  coaches  have  stopped;  the  steep- 
est haul  is  just  above,  now.  Down  jump 
the  drivers  to  inspect  the  harness  and  short- 
en the  collar-strap  traces  for  the  descent 
on  the  other  side;  now  comes  the  Cumbre. 
Behind,  across  the  valley  and  intervening 
mountains,  the  huge  volcanic  mass  of 
mighty  Aconcagua  could  be  glimpsed  for 
a  minute,  and  we  saw  the  snow-capped 
heights  before  the  winds  drew  a  ^'eil  across 
the  peak. 

"£/  Cristoy  remarked  Antonio  as  we 
rounded  a  huge  ledge  —  and  there  the  lone, 
bronze  figure  of  the  Nazarene  stood  out 
dark  under  the  purple  shadow  of  a  cloud 
against  a  darker  shadow  beyond.  To  me, 
in  location  and  significance  the  greatest 
statue  in  the  world  is  this  "  Christ  of  the 
Andes,"  the  great  Peace  statue  of  Chile 
and  Argentina.  A  glint  of  sunhght  caught 
on  the  thorn-crowned  head,  and  the  whole 
figure  glowed  in  the  sunlight  of  Chile,  in- 
to which  we  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
western  slope. 

"the    combination"    TRANSPORT 

But  the  coaches  were  late  and  drove 
rapidly  by.  Creased  between  mountains 
lay  the  Aconcagua  \'alley  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cumbre,  stretching  away  down 
Chile  to  Los  Andes.  Now  began  the  steep 
descent,  mostly  at  a  fast  trot.  Splendid 
drivers,  these  Chilean  cocheros. 

"  PermisOjSefwr!''  broke  in  Antonio,  for 
we  were  at  one  of  the  sharp  turns.  At  the 
angle  a  broken  wall  fringed  a  precipice. 
When  well  in  the  angle  of  the  turn,  Antonio 
wnthout  hesitancy  and  with  consummate 
skill  swung  the  animals  around  the  sharp 
bend  of  thirty  degrees,  the  inner  horse  act- 
ing as  a  pivot,  the  absence  of  outer  traces 
accelerating   the  mobilitv  of   the  outside 
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horses  at  the  turns.  These  when  very  sharp 
caused  the  outermost  horse  to  brace  along 
the  retaining  wall,  the  others  setting  back 
splendidly. 

The  "Combination  Transport"  or 
mountain  coach-service  (officially  known 
as  El  Semicio  Cordillera)  was  probably  the 
most  efficient  service  of  that  kind  in  exist- 
ence. Besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
for  the  coach  and  pack,  it  consisted  of 
twenty  coaches,  ten  baggage  wagons,  and 
live  hundred  animals.  The  "Combina- 
tion "  was  run  six  or  seven  months  a  year  — 
that  is,  until  the  heavy  snows  buried  the 
roads.  Then  the  traveler  between  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  Valparaiso  made  the  long 
journey  by  sea  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
In  April  or  May  "the  Combination"  was 
discontinued;  the  animals  were  driven 
down  to  the  green  valleys  and  kept  on  feed 
through  the  winter.  The  Serdcio  Cor- 
dillera has  been  maintained  at  no  less 
than  $40,000  a  month;  now  that  the  rail- 
road is  completed,  the  sturdy  little  animals 
have  made  their  last  trip  over  the  great, 
desolate  Cumbre  and  are  far  down  in  the 
verdant  valleys  of  Los  Andes.  The  regular 
traveler  will  lose  the  privilege  of  ascend- 
ing the  uppermost  heights  of  this  pass, 
but  the  railroad  journey  itself  will  afTord 
a  wonderful  insight  into  one  of  nature's 
greatest  scenic  theatres. 

With  a  rush  and  a  cloud  of  dust  we 
passed  under  a  little  bridge  amid  a  crowd 
of  picturesque  Chilean  tunnel-workers — • 
the  day-shift  just  off  duty  —  and  drew  up 
beside  the  waiting  train  of  the  Chilean 
Transandine  Railway  at  Caracoles  (10,459 
feet),  just  below  the  Chilean  Summit 
Tunnel  entrance,  the  coaches  having  made 
a  record  trip  of  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

Above  the  darkened  mountain  peaks, 
against  the  turquoise  blue  of  the  sky,  a 
single  blaze  of  cloud  shot  up  in  a  vigorous 
saffron  swerve,  an  echo  of  the  departed 
day,  and  we  plunged  into  the  deep,  dark 
valley  and  night  —  on  by  Juncal,  Guardia 
Vieja,  and  Salto  del  Soldado,  ever  down- 
ward to  Los  Andes,  where  all  changed  to 
the  broad  gauge  of  the  Chilean  State  Line. 

THE   CHILEAN   SECTION   OF   THE   LINE 

Leaving  Santiago  shortly  after  5  a.m. 
the    follow^ing   Tuesda}-,   I    retraced    my 


journey,     meeting     Mr.     McGinnis     (the 
general  manager)  at  Los  Andes. 

Leaving  Los  Andes  on  the  Transan- 
dine Ridlway,  a  post  showed  me  that  I 
was  one  kilometre  (nearly  a  mile)  on  ray 
way  back  up  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  railroad  climbs  in  the 
world. 

"Come  back,  if  you  want  a  better 
view,"  suggested  McGinnis;  so  with  him 
and  his  traction  foreman  I  was  soon  seated 
on  a  handcar  towed  by  the  train. 

"Look  sharp  —  there's  El  Salto  del 
Soldado,"  and  through  a  tunnel  gap  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  picturesque  stone 
bridge  that  we  had  just  crossed  in  a  moun- 
tain crevice,  spanning  a  gorge. 

For  the  first  twenty-eight  miles  to  Rio 
Blanco  (4,822  feet)  we  puffed  along  over 
gradients  of  2!  per  cent.;  then  the  en- 
gine began  to  strain  harder;  the  heavy 
cogs  dropped  into  the  rack-rail,  for.  as  in 
Argentina,  where  the  grade  exceeds  2\ 
per  cent,  the  third  or  rack-rail  (Abt  sys- 
tem) is  employed;  so,  from  Rio  Blanco 
on  to  the  tunnel  at  Caracoles,  it  is  brought 
into  use  fully  two-thirds  of  the  wa}',  and 
at  places  the  grade  reaches  a  maximum  of 
8  per  cent.  The  hard  roble-pine  sleepers 
(eleven  to  the  8-metre  rail,  27  kilos  to 
the  metre)  do  splendid  service  on  the  ad- 
hesion gradients,  and  tough  steel  sleepers 
are  not  only  on  the  rack  grades,  but  on  all 
grades  above  2^  per  cent. 

Passing  Portillo,  with  its  rock-bor- 
dered Inca  Lake,  which  lies  calm  and  still 
like  a  polished  sapphire  in  its  setting  of 
steep  mountains  sloping  abruptly  into  its 
waters,  we  enter  a  region  (between  Juncal 
and  the  Summit)  whose  desolate  grandeur 
baffles  description.  Prodigious  masses  of 
andesite  tower  up  to  sharp-pointed  peaks, 
snow-covered  and  sublime  against  the 
clear  cobalt  above,  higher  than  the  habi- 
tat of  the  condor  or  mountain  eagle.  Here 
nature  has  written  on  the  naked,  rocky, 
mountain  fastnesses  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  and  building  again  of  one  of 
earth's  youngest  continental  ranges.  Tre- 
mendous landslides  have  shunted  down 
the  precipitous  sides,  and  colossal  ledges 
—  poised  on  a  period  of  time  —  hang 
above  you,  some  day  to  go  crashing  their 
way  to   the  depths  below.     Go  back  in 
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imagination  through  geologic  ages  to  a 
time  which  cannot  be  even  approximately 
estimated,  but  which  men  are  pleased  to 
call  the  Mesozoic  Period  —  some  time 
then,  a  few  million  years  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  the  earth  cooled,  its  crust  cracked; 
from  the  terrestrial  hssures  exuded 
prodigous  masses  of  molten  rock,  occa- 
sionally with  con\*ulsions  which  must  have 
shaken  the  very  foundat'ons  of  the  earth. 
So.  anciently,  slowly  emerging  from  the 
briny  sea.  the  -\ndes  were  born. 

I  looked  out  on  the  quiet  sunshine, 
back  through  the  peaceful,  hazy  distance 
which  hung  over  the  valley,  to  Santa 
Rosa  de  los  Andes,  and  then  toward  the 
httle  atoms  of  men  up  beyond,  la\-ing 
rails  at  railhead  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
yawning  mouth  of  the  tunnel;  for  we  had 
reached  Caracoles,  where  the  train  stops 
at  the  end  of  the  train-Kne.  We  were 
now  nearly  sixty  miles  from  Los  ^-Vndes, 
about  twenty  miles  of  it  on  the  rack-rail 
with  minimum  cur^'es  of  165  yards,  though 
all  but  two  are  over  220  yards.  We 
crossed  118  bridges,  passed  through  no 
less  than  twenty- four  tunnels,  and  numer- 
ous snow  and  avalanche  sheds. 

WALKING  THROX^GH  THE  ANDES 

A  short  cHmb  up  a  slope  and  McGinnis 
led  the  way  into  a  corrugated-iron  house, 
the  quarters  of  the  resident  engineer  and 
of  the  doctor.  After  pulling  on  rubber 
boots,  we  shortly  entered  the  tunnel,  faced 
with  a  2-foot  wall  of  Portland  cement 
18  feet  high  and  16.4  feet  at  its  widest, 
giving  ample  room  for  a  contemplated 
future  5  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  Instead  of  the 
clear,  crisp  air  outside,  we  found  a  temper- 
ature of  about  75°  Fahr..  (the  mean  tem- 
perature throughout  the  tunnel)  and  fol- 
lowed the  wake  of  a  lantern  carried  by 
McGinnis. 

"Look  out!"  and  we  dodged  a  steel 
truck  not  a  second  too  soon.  Ascending 
the  rising  grade  of  0.75  per  cent,  from  the 
Chilean  entrance,  about  midway  the  tun- 
nel merges  into  a  440-3'ard  level  stretch, 
then  drops  do\\Ti  the  Argentine  side  at  a 
falling  grade  of  0.2  per  cent.  From  por- 
tal to  portal  the  Summit  Tunnel  is  about 
two  miles  long  —  a  bit  shorter  in  total 
length   than   its  altitude  above  the  sea. 


We  soon  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
rising  grade,  walking  along  the  narrow 
cement  wall  of  one  of  the  side-drains, 
splashing  through  water,  slush,  and  loose 
rocks,  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  dan- 
gerous pitfalls  of  the  deep  water-holes 
left  unfilled  with  ballast  after  the  work 
had  moved  on. 

Far  away  in  the  darkness  a  redder  hght 
than  the  electrics  which  dully  lit  the  side- 
walls  flared  and  glimmered  on  pigmy 
black  figures.  We  chmbed  over  muddy, 
wet.  wooden  bridge  work  on  top  of  a  heap 
of  debris.  Here  men  were  drilhng  into 
the  rocky  \dtals  of  this  great  mountain. 

Amidst  the  roaring,  yeUow  flare  of  the 
gasoHne  torches  and  the  everlasting,  be- 
wildering chugging  of  the  drills,  silhouet- 
ted against  the  fitful  glare  of  the  flames, 
half-naked  figures  threw  gaunt  shadows 
over  the  piles  of  debris  and  the  rough- 
cut  tunnel  walls  —  in  effect,  a  very'  in- 
ferno. 

The  drills  chugged  on,  under  power  from 
air-compressors  at  the  Argentine  end,  driv- 
en in  turn  by  1 20-horse-power  internal- 
combustion  engines  fed  by  ordinary  coal- 
oil ;  these  also  ran  the  electric-lighting  plant. 
Listen!  From  the  din  comes  the  slow, 
intermittent  chnk-clink  of  the  hand-drill- 
ers. Watch  that  swarthy  Chilean  nearest 
us.  His  firm  muscles,  sweat-varnished 
and  fine-molded,  shine  in  the  glare  of  this 
nether  world  as  he  swings  with  a  graceful, 
rhythmic  freedom  the  ponderous  sledge  in 
a  difficult,  powerful  up-stroke.  Sure  and 
strong,  he  strikes  unerringly  the  shining, 
hammered  end  in  the  vacillating  light,  the 
steam,  and  the  noise.  The  other  man  un- 
flinchingly holds  the  long  drill  in  the  hole 
in  the  tunnel  roof.  Does  the  sledge-man 
ever  miss  that  tiny  silver  glint  on  the 
bar  end?     Xot  often. 

As  soon  as  the  rock  is  excavated  the  tun- 
nel \ndth,  the  masons  follow,  filling  inside 
the  wooden  form  with  the  two-foot  thick- 
ness of  Portland  cement.  It  is  important 
that  this  follows  shortly  after  the  rock  is 
excavated,  for  the  andesite  (as  it  is  called) 
disintegrates  when  exposed.  A  rock  six 
inches  in  diameter,  exposed  for  a  week, 
can  be  crumbled  in  the  hand. 

Letting  ourselves  down  into  the  dark 
abyss  under  the  wooden  bridge-work,  we 
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cautiously  work  our  way  along.  We  were 
fortunate  in  finding  a  gap  between  the 
uprights  just  as  a  heavy  train  of  rock  de- 
bris rattled  by  without  headlight  or  warn- 
ing. Working  between  some  stalled  cars 
at  railhead,  sliding,  stumbling  over  a  long 
stretch  of  broken  rock  which  fdled  the 
lower  half  of  the  tunnel,  we  eventually 
came  to  where  only  a  small  aperture  in 
the  tunnel  had  been  excavated.  Here 
more  drills  were  chugging  and  more  men 
working.  Now  we  stood  under  the  very 
summit  and  at  the  boundary-line  2,400 
feet  beneath  the  top  —  under  milHons  of 
tons  of  mountain.  The  water  filtered 
through  from  the  rains  and  the  snows 
and  dropped  in  big  splashes  on  us.  Then 
we  clambered  into  Argentina.  There  the 
same  methods  of  tunneling  are  used.  Not 
far  from  here  we  came  to  rails  laid  for  the 
work-train  of  the  Argentina  side,  which 
we  were  now  almost  imperceptibly  de- 
scending. 

"Not  too  fast!"  cautioned  McGinnis. 
"We're  not  at  sea-level,  you  know;"  so 
we  slowed  down  a  bit.  Our  horizontal 
direction  had  been  in  a  straight  line  with 
a  gradual  rise  and  descent  since  entering 
the  tunnel,  but  the  last  120  yards  (with 
a  curve  of  219  yards  radius)  swung  us 
suddenly  through  the  eastern  portal  into 
the  buildings  of  the  Argentina  side  at 
Las  Cuevas.  Here  were  the  machine 
shops,  the  engine,  the  air-compressors, 
and  the  electric  dynamos. 

We  visited  the  men's  quarters,  and  were 
just  in  time  to  go  back  on  the  empty  work- 
train.  Seated  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
empty  cars,  we  rattled  through  the  chasm 
blackness.  The  whistle  sounded  for  the 
shift,  and  from  all  sides  swarthy,  be- 
grimed men  clambered  from  narrow  spaces 
along  the  sides  into  the  cars  as  the  train 
rattled  slowly  by,  until  the  cars  were  filled. 
These  were  mostly  Chileans,  some  going 
to  work  under  the  Summit,  others  bound 
through  to  the  Chilean  side.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  shifts,  working  night 
and  day,  winter  and  summer. 

We  walked  again  over  the  unfinished 
central  section  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then,  far  off,  like  a  mere  pinhole,  we  saw 
the  little  patch  of  blue  daylight  which 
showed  us  that  we  were  nearing  the  Chil- 


ean entrance  again.  A  short  half-hour 
found  us  out  in  the  cold,  crisp  air,  in  the 
late  afternoon,  with  the  great  peaks  which 
surround  Caracoles  towering  in  monumen- 
tal splendor  above  us.  I  had  walked 
through  the  heart  of  the  Andes. 

The  song  and  laughter  of  the  men  in 
the  near-by  quarters  quieted  down  into 
the  peacefulness  of  the  night,  clear  and 
cold,  from  whose  blueness  the  stars  bril- 
liantly scintillated  and  the  moon  dimly 
glittered  along  the  cragged  mountain 
edges.  When  I  awoke,  the  gold  saffron 
brush  of  day  had  changed  all  but  the 
deep,  dark  shadows  which  still  held  the 
blue  pigments  of  night. 

CROSSING   BACK   FROM   CHILE 

The  "Combination  Train"  was  due 
the  next  morning  at  nine;  passengers  and 
lugggage  coaches  were  promptly  packed 
and  away.  Mules  and  guide  had  been 
arranged  for,  and  I  soon  found  myself  off 
from  the  main  road,  alone  with  a  Chilean 
mountaineer  —  Cantarlisio  Castillo,  a  head 
muleteer.  Constantly  we  cross-cut,  some- 
times going  almost  straight  up  the  crum- 
bly sides,  a  perfect  clutter  of  weather- 
worn rocks  and  boulders,  among  which 
grew  a  little  dandelion-like  flower  which  I 
found  almost  at  the  very  cumbre.  A  lone 
vulture  flapped  downward  from  a  horse's 
carcass.  Castillo  pointed  to  a  lone  spot 
as  we  neared  the  summit,  where  some  men 
were  recently  killed.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  they  found  two  bound  and  gagged 
who  had  Iain  thus  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
bitter  air.  Workmen  going  over  from  the 
Argentina  side  to  Los  Andes  with  their 
wages  are  sometimes  waylaid.  Four  Chil- 
eans killed  six  gang-men  on  the  way  over 
a  short  time  ago,  first  stripping  them  of 
everything,  then  maltreating  them. 

Our  trail  led  to  the  crest  of  the  range, 
where  we  stopped  to  give  the  mules  a 
breathing  spell,  a  precaution  against 
siroche  ("  mountain- sickness  ")  —  quite 
necessary,  as  the  bird-picked  skeletons  of 
mules  and  horses  which  litter  the  trails 
of  the  pass  amply  testify. 

"£/  Combinacion!"  —  commented  Can- 
tarlisio as  we  stepped  from  behind  a  rocky 
crag.  Far  away  below  us  the  canvas- 
covered  coaches  crawled  upward  in  wind- 
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ing  single  file  like  a  string  of  white  ants. 
So  they  climbed  up  a  picturesque  wonder- 
land of  alpine  heights  —  10,000.  1 1 ,000. 
12,000  feet  —  and  605  feet  more  to  the 
Cumbre.  There  spreads  out  before  the 
eyes  one  of  the  greatest  terrestrial  pano- 
ramas, where  nature's  upheavals  range 
away  in  all  directions  in  jagged  mountain- 
peaks  to  a  full  23,080  feet,  where  towers 
the  stupendous,  snow-crowned  mass  of 
Aconcagua,  an  eloquent  witness  to  a  by- 
gone epoch  of  terrific  disturbances  and  con- 
vulsions, but  now  a  sentinel  over  a  peace- 
ful solitude  of  quiet  valleys  and  solemn 
peaks  with  coverings  of  snow  and  kaleido- 
scopic colorings  of  light. 

THE   RAILROAD   AND   ITS    SIGNIFICANCE 

Far  below  me  was  the  tunnel  entrance 
at  Las  Cuevas;  a  mile  away  the  thin  thread 
of  rail  began  to  sew  its  way  down  the 
valley  eastward  —  how  puny,  yet  how 
great  seemed  this  work  of  man! 

And  now  the  last  tie  has  been  laid; 
railhead  has  ceased  to  be;  the  first  South 
American  transcontinental  line  is  finished; 
and  since  the  5th  of  last  April  trains  have 
thundered  through  the  heart  of  the  Andes. 

Not  only  does  it  pass  through  the  rich- 
est agricultural  sections  and  some  of  the 
most  important  inland  cities  of  Argentina 
and  Chile,  but  it  connects  their  two  capi- 
tals, and  its  termini  are  respectively  at 
their  two  largest  and  most  important  ports. 

It  occurs  in  latitude  practically  on  an 
air-line  route  between  Cape  Town  and 
Melbourne,  which  may  be  of  great  future 
importance.  It  substitutes  for  ten  or 
eleven  days  by  sea  through  treacherous 
straits  and  the  stormy  Pacific  a  journey 
of  thirty  hours  in  well-appointed  trains 
and  through  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
scenery  in  the  world  —  thus  bringing  Chile 
nearer  to  Paris  and  to  London  by  at  least 
nine  days,  augmenting  the  carrying  capacity 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  \'alparaiso,  in- 
creasing comfort  of  travel,  decreasing  time 
and  risk  attendant  upon  the  Straits  route. 

This  line  is  easily  accessible  to  future 
possible  tributary-lines  north  and  south, 
and  ser\'es  to  bring  the  vast  products  of 
grain  and  cattle  to  the  coasts.  The  simi- 
larity of  Chile's  and  Argentina's  products 
necessitates  a  commercial  treaty  between 


these  countries,  now  that  this  new  line  of 
transportation  is  in  operation,  and  that,  I 
understand,  is  already  under  consideration. 

On  these  sublime  heights  we  stopped  by 
a  boundar}-  standard  bearing  an  iron  plate. 
"CHILE"  read  the  simple  letters  on  one 
side,  "ARGENTINA"  on  the  other.  As 
I  looked  away  over  those  sharp-pointed 
Andean  peaks  —  vertebrse  of  a  hemisphere 
which  have  defined  tribes  and  di\ided 
peoples  —  the  sky-Unes  of  their  jagged 
profiles  lowered  below  the  horizon  of  my 
imagination  and  showed  me  a  vast  con- 
tinent of  6,837,000  square  miles  sppead 
out  over  double  the  area  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska,  yet  with  a  population 
of  only  45,000,000  inhabitants. 

One  more  strand  of  steel  to  help  girdle 
this  old  world  is  done.  The  fight  of  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  against  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  cost  in  time,  money, 
and  lives  has  been  totaled  —  thirtj'-seven 
years  of  toil,  millions  of  expenditure — but 
the  lives  are  not  down  on  the  balance-sheet. 

Now  the  tunnel  work  is  cleaned  up;  the 
left-o^'e^  supplies  have  been  sold;  the 
peones  have  tramped  their  way  for  the 
last  time  down  the  rocky  trail  in  the  first 
winter  snows;  and  a  few  scavengers  will 
hang  around  to  pick  clean  the  camps. 

Far  up  among  those  lonely  crags  on  the 
crest  of  the  Cumbre.  deserted  and  isolated, 
storm-swept  and  glistening  in  its  lonely 
dignity,  stands  the  figure  of  the  Christ. 

"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble 
into  dust  than  the  people  of  Argentina  and 
Chile  break  the  peace  which  they  have 
sworn  to  maintain  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer,"  Argentina  and  Chile  have 
sculptured  at  its  base.  The  drifting 
snows  will  have  covered  the  rock-hewn 
words,  but  the  spirit  and  ideal  for  which 
it  stands  will  ever  breathe  its  blessing  on 
all  mankind  through  the  pure,  crystal 
winds  which  sweep  down  from  it. 

The  little  toy  cars  will  continue  to  creep 
their  way  up  the  vast  valleys  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  great  mountain.  So  we 
have  seen  the  completion  of  the  great 
South  American  Trans-continental  Rail- 
road, a  tremendous  work  but  only  a  factor 
in  the  greatest  propaganda  that  has  ever 
existed  —  the  booming  of  a  continent. 


WHY   SPOKANE    COMPLAINED 
The  rate  from  the  East  to  Spokane  was  the  rate  from  the  East  to  Seattle   plus  the  local  rate  back   to 
Spokane.      Pliis  "  long-and-short-haul  "  principle  has  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  its  application 

f;i\i's  rise  Id  liiltcr  fit^lits.     1 1   is  in  use  at  hundreds  of  places  all  over  the  country 
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THE  WAY  OF  A  RAILRO.\D  WITH  .\N  INDUSTRY  — HOW  SPECL\L  FAVORS  ARE 

STILL  OBTAINABLE,  THOUGH  THE  REBATE  IS  OFFICIALLY  DE.\D  — 

AN  ELASTIC   SCHEDULE,  AND  THE  WAY  IT  WORKS 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


TO  EVERY  man  who  owns  prop- 
erty or  securities,  whether  he  is 
a  shipper  or  merely  a  consumer 
of  freight,  the  battle  over  railroad  rates, 
now  barely  begun,  carries  a  serious  threat. 
To  the  railroad  itself,  to  its   employees, 

[Note:  The  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  American  railroads  in  building  up 
cities,  creating  industries,  and  promoting  the 
commercial  growth  of  the  nation  are  known 
to  all  the  'ivorld.  Therefore,  men  who  are 
not  shippers  wonder  at  the  persistent  clamor 
against  the  railroads.  This  article,  which  is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  subject,  gives  il- 
lustrations of  the  abuses  of  the  rate-making 
power;  and  it  is  such  abuses,  more  than 
ajiything  else,  that  underlie  public  hostility. 
The  true  aim  of  the  leaders  of  the  railroad 
world  to-day  is  to  wipe  out  all  such  inequal- 
ities as  are  here  illustrated.  The  other  side 
of  the  rate  story  will  be  told  in  other  articles 
by  the  same  writer,  —  The  Editors.  ] 


to  the  millions  who  work  in  the  making 
of  railroad  supplies,  and  to  the  millions 
of  stockholders,  this  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

To  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  the 
import  is  no  less  serious.  To  the  owner 
of  real  estate  in  cities,  dependent  for 
their  growth  on  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, the  result  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss,  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune. There  is  no  other  problem  of 
the  day  more  vital,  financially  speaking, 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  know  both 
sides  of  this  railroad  problem. 

In  May,  1907,  a  traffic  catastrophe 
visited  some  manufacturers  of  steel  and 
wire  products  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
For  five  years  prior  to  that  time  these 
manufacturers  enjoyed  a  common  uni- 
form rate  on  their  products  along  with 
the  shippers  of  similar  products  in 
Illinois    and    Wisconsin    into    the    great 
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WHY  QU.\XAH,  TEX..  PROTESTED 
Special   rates,  made  to  create  an  industry  at  Cement,  Okla., 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  demand  that  the  farther  town  also  get 
special  rates  to  the  same  market  points 

Southwest.  Practically  there  was  what 
one  might  call  a  blanket-rate  from  this 
great,  so-called  Chicago-Cincinnati  terri- 
tory to  common  points  in  the  Southwest  — 
to  be  specific,  in  Arkansas.  That  meant 
that  any  manufacturer  of  steel  and  "vvdre 
products  anpvhere  in  this  traffic  area 
had  an  equal  rate  with  his  competitors 
into  the  growling  market  of  Arkansas. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning  the 
railroads  filed  new  tariffs  of  freight  rates 
mth  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Washington.  In  these  new  tariffs, 
as  the  Indiana  shippers  soon  discovered, 
the  Chicago-Cincinnati  territory  was  split 
in  two  along  the  Indiana-IUinois  state- 
line.  Shippers  west  of  that  line  were 
accorded  a  lower  rate  on  their  products 
than  shippers  east  of  the  fine.  The  dis- 
crimination was  so  great  as  to  close  the 
markets  of  Arkansas  to  the  Indiana 
shippers  and  make  those  markets  practi- 
cally the  private  property  of  the  shippers 
west  of  the  line. 

To  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
this  phenomenon  one  must  study  the 
industrial  map  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. At  Muncie  and  Kokomo,  Ind.,  there 
were  plants  manufacturing  steel  and  wire 
products.  These  were  independent  steel 
plants  built  up  during  the  five  or  six  years 
that  rates  had  been  equal  all  over  this 
territory.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Indiana-IlHnois  state-line  there  were  great 
steel  and  wire  plants  at  Waukegan, 
Joliet,  DeKalb,  Lockport.  Janesville, 
and  Milwaukee.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion  these  plants  were  either  owned   or 


controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. The  immediate  effect  of  the  new 
rates,  therefore,  was  to  maim  independent 
competition  at  Arkansas  common  points 
and  secure  the  market  for  the  Steel  Trust. 

Who  said  ''rebates"?  What  is  the 
need  for  such  a  clumsy  expedient  as  the 
payment  of  a  secret  discount  on  published 
rates  when  friendly  railroad-managers 
know  so  many  difi'erent  ways  to  accompHsh 
the  same  end  without  breaking  the  law? 
When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission re^^ewed  this  particular  instance 
of  discrimination  it  made  no  talk  of  re- 
bates, but  it  used  some  terms  that  may 
sound  gentler  to  the  pubHc  ear.  This 
is  an  extract  from  its  findings: 

"Said  discriminations,  preferences,  prej- 
udices, and  disadvantages  are  found  to  be 
undue  and  unjust,  and  are  hereby  con- 
demned." 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss in  great  detail  the  pros  and  cons 
of  every  illustration  cited.  In  practically 
every  case  where  discrimination  has  been 
either  alleged  or  proved,  there  is  a  good 
defence  —  or  at  least  what  looks  like  a 
good  defence.  In  about  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  when  this  defence  is  boiled  down  to 
hard  facts,  it  amounts  to  the  statement 
of  a  theory  that  the  biggest  and  most 
powerful  shipper  of  any  given  line  of 
products  is  entitled  to  railroad  protection 
and  railroad  favor  in  return  for  the  large 
volume  of  freight  which  he  or  it  delivers 
to  the  railroad. 

If  you  travel,  by  chance,  southwest 
of  Oklahoma  City  on  the  'Frisco  hnes,  you 
may  still  hear  the  echoes  of  a  case  that 
was  different.  You  will  come  in  time  to 
a  little  town  called  Cement.  It  has  not 
attained  great  fame,  but  it  has  hopes, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  the  new 
states.  Go  on  sLx  hours,  and  you  will 
have  covered  126  miles  of  prosperous 
Red  River  country,  dotted  with  similar 
little  towns,  all  the  way  dowm  across  the 
great  river  and  over  the  border  of  the 
Panhandle.  There,  at  another  little  me- 
tropolis, Quanah,  your  railroad  stops,  and 
you  will  have  to  get  out  and  look  around 
you. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Oklahoma  was 
thrown  open  and  the  genius  of  a  Yoakum 
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chose  it  for  a  battle-ground,  halt  a  hun- 
dred trafik-expcrts  traversed  it  and  made 
a  trafl'ic  inventory  of  it.  One  small  item 
in  this  inventory  concerned  itself  with 
the  question  whether  or  not,  at  some  point 
or  another  in  this  region,  Portland  cement 
could  be  manufactured  for  shipment  to 
the  big  and  growing  markets  of  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis. 

They  figured  out  that  if  special  rates 
were  made,  a  big  cement  industry  might 
be  built  up  in  Oklahoma.  They  chose 
a  point  that  seemed  suitable;  they  named 
it  Cement;  and  they  told  it  that  its  destiny 
was  to  be  the  making  of  cement.  The 
traffic  department  made  rates  on  plaster 
cement  of  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
Kansas  City  and  lo  cents  to  St.  Louis, 
the  distance  to  Kansas  City  being  445 
miles  and  to  St.  Louis  602  miles.  Business 
began  to  grow. 

Down  at  Quanah,  571  miles  from  Kansas 
City  and  728  miles  from  St.  Louis,  a 
group  of  enterprising  men  built  a  cement 
plant.  They  found  that  their  rates  were 
13  cents  to  Kansas  City  and  18  cents  to 
St.  Louis.  The  result,  they  said,  was  that 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturers at  Cement,  and  were  practically 
shut  out  of  the  two  big  markets. 

The  manufacturers  at  Quanah  appealed 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  is  a  sort  of  big  brother  of  commerce. 
The  Commissioners  Hstened  to  the  tale 
of  the  shippers,  and  also  to  the  story  of 
the  railroad,  which  told  why  it  had  made 
the  rates  from  Cement.  Finally  the 
Commission  handed  down  a  decision  that 
the  rates  from  Quanah  ought  to  be  lowered, 
so  that  these  shippers  could  reach  Kansas 
City  at  lo^  cents  and  St.  Louis  at  12 
cents.  Cement  still  has  the  advantage, 
but  it  is  an  advantage  based  only  on  its 
shorter  distance  from  the  two  big  cities. 

This  episode  is  not  important  in  itself. 
It  illustrates,  however,  in  a  very  clear 
and  succinct  way,  the  foundation  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  railroad  structure 
of  the  country.  Consciously  and  delib- 
erately the  traffic  men  figured  out  what 
the  traffic  could  afford  and  made  a  rate 
that  would  bring  the  traffic  into  being. 
They  chose  a  certain  point  and  said  of  it: 

"Here  we  shall  build  a  city  that  will 


be  a  maker  of  cement  for  the  biggest 
markets  of  the  West.  It  has  no  natural 
advantages  over  any  one  of  a  hundred 
locations  round  about  it.  We  shall 
take  it  up  and  plant  it  nearer  to  the 
markets.  We  shall  give  it  rates  that  will 
enable  it  to  compete  in  those  markets  with 
other  towns  much  nearer  geographically 
to  them.     Its  name  shall  be  Cement." 

In  a  hundred  industries,  in  a  thousand 
towns,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  railroads  have  said  similar  things  and 
have  put  them  into  practice.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  commodity  schedule  of  any  rail- 
road in  the  manufacturing  area,  you  will 
find  this  practice  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
the  really  important  rates  upon  which 
heavy  traffic  moves.  The  sound  econo- 
mists have  approved  this  basis;  and  in  all 
probability  it  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  factor  to  build  up  manufacturing 
industries  in  this  country  and  to  con- 
centrate industry  and  population  at  the 
great  manufacturing  centres. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  Hable  to  corruption, 
and    often    it    leads    to    discrimination. 
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A  FALLACY  EXPLODED 
The  diagram  shows  how  the  "  rate-per-ton-per-mile "  varies 
according  to  length  of  haul.  The  same  ton  of  freight,  if  hauled 
25  miles,  paj-s  4.40  cents  a  mile;  but  if  the  haul  is  500  miles  the 
rate  is  .65  cent  a  mile.  Yet  most  r?'lroad  men  talk  "  ton-mile 
rates  "  as  a  reason  for  increasing  rates 
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VTHX  MANITOWOC,  WIS.,  WAS  MAD 
The  malt-makers  at  Milwaukee  paid  8!^  cents  freight  on  loo 
pounds  of  barley  from  Chilton,  78  miles  away;  but  at  Manitowoc,  34 
miles  away,  they  had  to  pay  12  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chilton 

Down  in  the  Indian  Territory  there  are 
tw^o  towns  —  South  McAlester  and  ]SIus- 
cogee.  Both  are  centres  of  cotton-grow- 
ing regions  and  both  have  compressing- 
plants.  The  company  which  owned  the 
plant  at  South  :McAlester  had  another 
plant  at  Fort  Smith,  many  miles  away 
and  located  on  the  same  railroad  as  the 
plant  at  South  McAlester,  as  well  as  on 
other  railroads.  That  is  the  "nigger  in 
the  woodpile." 

The  railroad  announced  that  it  would 
haul  uncompressed  cotton  out  of  all 
points  around  Muscogee  and  South  jMc- 
Alester  into  the  latter  point,  unload  it, 
allow  it  to  be  compressed,  reload  it,  and 
haul  it  back  to  the  East,  through  Mus- 
cogee, without  extra  charge.  If,  however, 
cotton  were  shipped  into  IMuscogee  for 
compression,  there  was  an  extra  railroad- 
charge  for  the  haul.  Here  was  direct 
discrimination  between  two  towns  and 
tw^o  industries  similarly  situated  and 
apparently  standing  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  so  far  as  physical  facts  w-ere  con- 
cerned. 


It  transpired,  on  examination,  that  the 
reason  for  the  discrimination  was  that 
the  South  ]McAlester  company  had  threat- 
ened the  railroad  that  unless  it  made 
the  rule  which  would  favor  the  South 
]\IcAlester  plant,  the  compress  com- 
pany w^ould  take  away  its  traffic  at 
Fort  Smith  and  give  it  to  another 
railroad.  The  success  of  a  traffic-man 
depends  on  his  getting  the  business. 
The  traffic-agents  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  road,  being  merely  human  beings, 
made  the  required  rule. 

Illustrations  of  discrimination  like  this 
may  be  cited  by  the  hundred.  In  the 
lake  cities  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  biggest 
manufacturing  trades  is  the  making  of 
malt,  for  which  the  raw  material  is  barley. 
Consequently  the  region  lying  back  of 
the  lake  shore  speciaHzes  in  barley.  In 
this  region  there  is  a  small  town  called 
Chilton,  a  market-towm  for  barley.  At 
]Manitowoc  there  is  a  company  manu- 
facturing malt  in  hot  competition  with 
the  bigger  plants  at  Milwaukee  and 
Green  Bay. 

In    1906    this    company    came    before 
the   Wisconsin   Railroad    Commission    to 
complain  about  its  rates  on  barley  from 
Chilton.     The  distance   from   Chilton  to 
ISIilwaukee  is  78  miles,  and  the  rate  was 
83/^  cents  per  hundred  pounds.     To  Mani- 
towoc the  distance  w^as  only  34  miles,  but 
the  rate  w^as  12  cents.     For  less  than  half 
the  distance,  over  a  similar  railroad-line,  the 
rate  charged  was  almost  half  as  much  again. 
Of    course    the    reason    was    obvious. 
INIilwaukee  is  one  of  the  two  great  brewing- 
cities  of  the  United  States.     It  devolves 
upon  the  railroads  in  that  region  to  see 
to  it  that  Mihvaukee  gets  its  raw  mate- 
rial at  the  lowest  possible  cost.     In  this 
particular  case  the  device  which  accom- 
plished  this   end   was   simply  the  giving 
of  a  joint-rate  on  two  lines  from  Chilton 
to  iMilw^aukee  and   the   refusal   to   make 
any  joint-rate  from  Chilton    to   Manito- 
woc, the  latter  rate  being  made  by  adding 
together  two  local  rates.     All  these  rates 
w^ere  legally  filed  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  secret  discrimination  or  of  rebates. 
Again,  if  you  travel  out  west  from  St. 
Paul,  you   come  into  a  region  of  great, 
sweeping  farms.     It  is  the  prairie  country, 
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where  farming  is  a  wholesale  industry. 
Therefore  il  is  one  of  the  mightiest  markets 
for  all  the  most  modern  of  farm  machinery 
run  by  power,  not  by  hand. 

A  few  years  ago,  recognizing  the  needs 
of  that  country,  a  man  built  near  St. 
Paul  a  factory  for  gasolene  engines  for 
farm  use.  He  reckoned  that  all  the  gaso- 
lene engines  that  he  could  make  would 
be  bought  in  the  territory  directly  trib- 
utary to  St.  Paul.  Therefore  he  put 
his  factory  at  that  point,  and  in  time  it 
became  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  4,000 
engines  a  year. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  feel  the  strain 
of  intense  competition.  Very  soon  he 
discovered  its  source.  A  giant  corpo- 
ration in  Chicago,  which  made  from  five 
to  seven  times  as  many  engines  as  his 
plant  could  make,  held  the  market  against 
him.  When  he  came  to  analyze  the  rate 
situation  he  discovered  that  this  corpo- 
ration had  a  joint-rate  from  Chicago 
into  the  distributing  points  of  the  Dakotas 
which  was  $12  an  engine  less  than  the 
rate  that  he  had  to  pay  from  St.  Paul  to 
the  same  points.  The  railroads,  by  this 
joint  commodity-rate,  hauled  the  engine 
from  Chicago  (410  miles  farther)  and  carried 
it  right  through  St.  Paul  at  a  rate  Si  2  lower 
than  they  could  give  the  St.  Paul  shippers. 

This  commodity-rate  schedule,  it  is 
immediately  apparent,  is  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  thing.  It  is  as  elastic  as  a 
rubber  band  or  as  stiff  as  a  steel  ring, 
according  as  circumstances  may  require. 
In  one  place  it  fulfils  the  functions  of  a 
wet  nurse  to  industry;  at  another  it  is 
the  public  executioner,  putting  to  death 
such  industries  as  .  compete  with  plants 
at  favored  centres.  In  this  case  it  put 
upon  the  smaller  manufacturer  an  annual 
fixed  charge  of  $48,000  as  against  what  it 
cost  the  giant  Chicago  manufacturer  to 
deKver  the  same  engines  at  the  same 
points  in  the  market. 

Instances  of  this  sort  come  to  life 
whenever  one  searches  into  the  trafiic 
relationship  between  the  very  big  shipper 
of  manufactured  products  and  the  rail- 
roads that  carry  his  products.  The  law, 
of  course,  provides  that  for  similar  service 
from  the  same  point  to  another  point, 
the  big  shipper,  be  he  indi\-idual  or  trust, 


cannot  gel  any  better  rate  than  the  small 
shii)i)er.  In  other  words,  rebates  are 
legally  dead,  'i'cll  that  to  a  traffic-man, 
and  he'll  laugh  with  you,  as  he  has  laughed 
with  me. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  illegal 
rebate  has  been  almost  abolished,  for 
men  do  not  like  to  go  to  jail,  and  railroads 
hate  to  pay  fines.  That  this  practical 
abolition  of  the  old  rebate  has  done  away 
with  special  favors  and  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  big  shippers  or  the  trusts 
is  good  political  material,  sounds  very 
comfortable  to  the  ear  of  the  reformer, 
and  makes  first-rate  reading  when  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  railroad  president, 
as  it  does  constantly.  The  only  thing 
that  is  the  matter  with  it,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  is  that  it  is  not  true.  To-day 
it  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  dangerous  to 
enter  into  competition  with  an  industrial 
trust  as  it  was  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
rebate.  If  you  consult  a  first-class  traffic- 
expert  before  you  locate  your  plant,  you 
may  be  all  right;  but  even  here  there  is 
the  constant  danger  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Indiana  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
with  which  this  story  began,  of  a  quick 
and  disastrous  change  in  the  rate  schedule. 

I  have  studied  rates  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  important  function  of  the  railroad 
is  to  secure  and  protect  the  markets  for 
the  products  of  industries  that  are  con- 
centrated and  solidified  in  the  making 
of  the  trusts.  Many  facts  might  be  cited 
in  support  of  this  theory.  Special  rates 
in  favor  of  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Harvester 


WHY  KANSAS  CITY  WENT  TO  LAW 
The  first-class  rate  New  York-Kansas  City  was  Si. 47  per  100 
pounds,  while  to  St.  Paul,  farther  away,  it  was  Si. 15.  The  result 
was  to  limit  the  area  in  which  Kansas  City  merchants  could  sell 
goods  toward  the  North.  This  is  the  Missouri  River  Case, 
recently  decided  in  favor  of  lower  rates 
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'  New  Orleans. La. 
A   COMPARISON  IN  OILS 
Dotted  line  shows  how  far  the  Standard  Oil  plant  at  Whiting, 
Ind.,  can  ship  oil  on  a  23-cent  rate.     Solid  line  shows  how  far  the 
independent  plants  at  Toledo  can  ship  on  the  same  rate 

Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  the  Oil  Trust 
are  very  easy  to  find.  I  have  aheady  given 
items  from  the  history  of  the  two  first 
named.  Discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  wtLII  be  touched  upon  later 
in  this  article.  In  order  to  show  in  a 
brief  and  necessarily  sketchy  w-ay  some 
of  the  methods  used  to  secure  and  protect 
markets  for  trust  products,  perhaps  the 
best  examples  can  be  drawn  from  facts 
in  regard  to  the  traffic  relationship  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  since  the  rebate  was  aboHshed. 

The  largest  domestic  market  for  refined 
oil  Hes  in  New^  York  and  New-  England, 
on  account  of  the  dense  industrial  popu- 
lation of  that  area.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has,  of  course,  a  tremendous  initial 
advantage  in  reacliing  this  market  on 
account  of  the  location  of  its  plants.  With 
this  advantage  no  one  will  quarrel.  There 
have  been,  however,  other  advantages 
which  are  not  quite  so  patent  to  the  eye. 

A  firm  called  Preston  &  Davis  manu- 
factures petroleum  in  Brooklyn.  In  1906 
the  railroad  which  had  dehvered  its  tank- 
cars  of  crude  oil  refused  to  make  dehvery 
any  more,  on  the  ground  that  such  dehvery 
was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  risk 
of  fire.  The  obvious  result  of  this  rule 
was  to  force  Preston  &  Davis  to  bu}'  its 
oil    from    the    Standard    Oil    Company. 


The  firm,  however,  appealed  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  to  the 
courts;  after  a  long  delay  it  reestabhshed 
its  connection  wdth  its  source  of  supply. 

In  the  New  England  market  an  inde- 
pendent petroleum  manufacturer  in  the 
Appalachian  field  found  that  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  would 
make  no  joint-rates  on  petroleum  or  its 
products  to  New  England  points.  On  a 
great  many  other  commodities  that  go 
to  New  England  over  Hues  connecting 
with  the  New  Haven,  there  are  joint 
commodity-rates  between  that  road  and 
connecting  roads  which  are  much  lower 
than  the  local  rates  on  the  two  roads. 
On  petroleum  products,  however,  the 
New^  Haven  insists  on  charging  the  full 
local  rate  from  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  traffic  from  the  other  railroad. 

The  point  of  this  refusal,  which  is  legal 
and  cannot  be  upset  by  the  ruHng  of  the 
Commission,  is  thus  outlined  in  the 
records  of  the  Commission  itself: 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  brings  crude 
oil  by  pipe-lines  to  its  seaboard  refineries, 
and  sends  the  refined  oil  and  the  products 
by  tank-steamers  to  distributing  stations  at 
Wilson  Point,  Conn.,  and  India  Point,  R.  I., 
and  also  has  distributing  points  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  and  East  Boston,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Independent  shippers,  like  the  complainants, 
are  obliged  to  send  petroleum  shipments 
by  rail  to  the  same  destinations.  .  .  .  The 
refusal  of  the  New  Haven  company  to  con- 
sent to  and  participate  in  through  traflSc- 
rates  on  that  trafiic  is  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, and  the  situation  is  such  as  to  operate 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company."     (I.  C.  C.  report  1906,  p.  99.) 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  afield.  The 
two  biggest  centres  for  refined  petroleum 
in  western  New  York  are  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  a  refinery  at  Olean,  N.  Y.,  down  near 
the  Pennsylvania  state-line.  At  Stru- 
thers,  just  over  this  line,  there  is  an 
independent  refinery,  which  is  the  nearest 
of  the  independents  to  these  two  markets. 
It  was  therefore  important  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  plant  at  Olean 
should  be  able  to  compete  on  favorable 
terms  with  this  independent  plant  at 
Struthers. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  a  barrel  of  oil 
moving  from  Strulhcrs  to  BulTulo  or  to 
Rochester  had  to  cross  the  state-line  and 
was  therefore  interstate  commerce,  the 
rates  upon  which  must  be  openly  fded 
at  Washington.  The  open  rate  for  the 
124  miles  to  Buffalo  was  32  cents  a  barrel 
in  igo6,  and  for  the  167  miles  to  Rochester 
was  38.4  cents  a  barrel. 

Olean,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  New  York 
state,  and  a  barrel  of  oil  moving  from  that 
point  to  either  Buffalo  or  Rochester  was 
not  interstate  commerce.  Therefore,  on 
January  i,  1906,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  able  to  put  into  effect  an  unfiled 
and  unposted  rate  of  10  cents  a  barrel 
for  the  70-mile  haul  to  Buffalo,  and  9 
cents  for  the  106-mile  haul  to  Rochester. 
At  the  top  of  the  order  containing  these 
rates,  which  it  sent  to  its  agents  at  Buf- 
falo, Olean,  and  Rochester,  it  printed  in 
heavy  capitals  this  phrase: 

''NOT  TO  BE  posted:' 

The  result  is  perfectly  obvious.  With 
a  rate  less  than  one-third  of  the  indepen- 
dent rate  to  Buffalo  and  one-quarter  of 
the  independent  rate  to  Rochester,  these 
markets  were  pretty  securely  fixed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Standard. 

Similarly,  at  the  same  time,  the  Standard 
plant  at  Olean  was  able  to  ship  oil  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  at  a  cost  of  15.34  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  as  against  2)Z  cents 
charged  on  shipments  from  the  inde- 
pendent plant  at  Oil  City,  Pa. —  the  New 
York  Central  participating,  in  this  case, 
in  the  discriminating  rates  which  were 
state  rates  for  a  part  of  the  haul  and  there- 
fore not  filed  at  Washington. 

These  are  not  rebates,  of  course,  but 
they  serve  the  same  end.  The  distinction 
between  modern  methods  of  railroad  dis- 
crimination and  the  old-fashioned,  secret 
rebates  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  finely 
drawn.  Sometimes  the  distinction  is  so 
fine  that  the  railroad,  when  detected, 
will  not  undertake  to  defend  it  in  the 
courts.  In  that  case  the  railroad  makes 
a  frank  confession  and  usually  censures 
publicly  the  traffic-men  who  put  the 
rate  in  force. 

A  big  shipper  of  oranges  in  California 
used  to  send  his  crop  to  the  packing 
establishment  over  a  little  railroad  which 


lay  altogether  within  the  state.  The 
fruit  was  packed  and  then  shipped  out 
to  distant  points  on  rates  that  had  no 
relation  to  the  original  shipment  from  the 
orchard  to  the  packer.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  which  got  the  long  haul  to  the 
East,  used  to  repay  the  shipper  half  the 
cost  of  sending  his  fruit  from  the  orchard 
to  the  packing-plant.  There  was  no  re- 
bate on  the  interstate  shipment,  but  of 
course  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  was 
to  give  that  shipper  an  advantage  over 
his  competitors  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  to  the  Southern  Pacific  all  that 
shipper's  business.  When  it  came  to  an 
investigation,  the  Southern  Pacific  pleaded 
guilty  without  any  attempt  to  defend 
the  practice. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  wherever 
rebates  are  not  punishable  under  state 
laws,  exactly  similar  practices  may  be 
found.  In  1909  twenty-seven  railroads 
and  shippers  were  indicted  for  giving  or 
receiving  rebates,  and  eighteen  more 
pleaded  guilty.  In  one  month  of  that 
year,  in  a  single  Kentucky  district,  eleven 
indictments  were  secured  for  the  payment 
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GETTIXG  MARKETS  FOR  A  TRUST 
Up  to  1906  it  cost  the  independent  shippers  of  oil  at  Struthers 
three  times  as  much  to  reach  Buffalo  and  four  times  as  much  to 
Rochester,  as  it  cost   the   Standard   r'ant   at  Olean,  though  the 
distance  was  as  indicated  in  the  diaK»-am 
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or  receipt  of  old-fashioned  rebates  —  direct, 
secret  payments  of  money  by  the  railroad 
to  the  shipper  after  the  full  legal  rate  had 
been  paid. 

In  1909  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  were  fined  for 
giving  and  receiving  rebates ;  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  were 
indicted  for  the  same  oft'ense;  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  was  indicted  on  eleven 
charges  of  rebate  and  concessions;  and 
the  Fish  Trust,  the  Beef  Trust,  and  the 
Sugar  Trust  were  all  involved  in  rebate 
suits  in  which  the  offense  was  proved. 
The  most  celebrated  case  was  that  in 
which  the  New  York  Central  was  fined 
$108,000  for  papng  rebates  to  the  Sugar 
Trust.  This  verdict  was  aflirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  February,  1909. 

One  of  these  cases  is  interesting  because 
it  shows  up  one  of  the  common  disguises 
in  which  the  up-to-date  rebate  parades 
in  the  business  world.  The  packing- 
house plant  of  Schwarzschild  &  Sulz- 
berger, Chicago,  had  a  small  local  rail- 
road-track in  its  plant.  The  Chicago  & 
Alton  took  trafiic  out  of  this  plant  at  the 
legal  rate.  Later  on  it  paid  to  the  packer 
a  certain  stipulated  amount  of  money  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  this  track 
in  the  railroad  service.  In  this  case  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  fought  against  con\-ic- 
tion;  but  the  Supreme  Court  swept  its 
subterfuges  aside  and  fined  the  railroad 
840,000  and  two  responsible  ofiicers 
$10,000  each. 

WTien  cases  of  this  sort  come  to  light 
there  is  one  unfailing  comment  that  is 
given  to  the  public  by  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  railroad  which  pays  the 
rebate,  and  of  the  shipping  company 
which  receives  it.  The  railroad  president, 
or  the  trust  president,  when  the  news- 
papers come  to  interview  him,  simply 
states  that  he  knows  notliing  whatever 
about  the  facts  of  the  case  except  as  they 
have  come  out  in  the  evidence. 

The  railroad  president  refers  the  matter 
to  the  traffic-manager.  If  you  go  and  see 
the  trafiic-manager,  he  will  refer  you  to 
the  general  agent  in  the  territory  where 
the  discrimination  has  been  practised. 
The  general  agent,  if  he  is  at  liberty  to 


talk,  will  say  that  he  was  acting  under 
general  orders  from  headquarters  and 
not  under  specific  orders  on  the  case  in 
point.  Thus  all  these  ofiicers  will  deny 
direct  responsibihty  —  and  it  might  be 
added  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed,  in 
most  cases,  to  fix  such  direct  responsibihty. 

The  board  of  directors  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  trafiic.  The  usual  de- 
fense of  the  railroad  director,  if  you  charge 
him  with  being  in  any  light  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  practice  of  discrimination 
by  his  railroad,  is  something  like  this: 

"I  know  nothing  of  trafiic.  Perhaps, 
in  their  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
company,  our  traffic-men  have  paid 
rebates  in  one  form  or  another.  As  a 
director  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  see  that 
every  act  of  the  company  is  in  full  com- 
pliance, not  only  with  the  letter  but  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  dechne  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  thousand  men, 
each  working  out  his  individual  destiny." 

This  philosophy  is  comforting;  but  the 
Supreme  Court  will  have  none  of  it. 
The  main  defense  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  the  sugar  case  already  cited 
was  that,  since  no  authority  had  been 
given  by  the  stockholders  or  directors 
to  the  agents  to  grant  rebates,  the  cor- 
poration could  not  be  held  responsible. 
If  the  corporation  were  fined,  the  loss  would 
fall  upon  the  poor,  innocent  stockholders. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  unkind  to 
those  stockholders.  It  decided,  in  so 
many  words,  that  any  act  presumed  to 
be  done  under  authority  by  the  agents 
of  a  corporation  was  chargeable  to  the 
corporation,  and  was  in  efi'ect  an  act  of 
the  corporation. 

Railroad  discrimination  to-day  is  prac- 
tised in  a  thousand  de\dous  ways.  An 
infinitely  small  percentage  of  this  dis- 
crimination comes  to  light,  but  the  great 
mass  of  it  is  never  discovered.  Indeed  it 
cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  be  discovered 
except  by  accident;  for  every  party  in 
interest  will,  for  his  own  sake,  do  his 
best  to  conceal  it.  One  can  but  adduce 
a  few  specific  instances  and  leave  to  the 
individual  shipper  the  problem  of  finding 
out  whether  or  not  he,  as  an  individual, 
is  paying  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  some 
other  individual  or  corporation. 
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In  a  dairy  district,  the  usual  form  of 
discrimination  is  to  make  common  rates 
from  all  points  within  a  certain  arbi- 
trarily-defmed  concentration  district.  Any 
one  who  goes  into  the  dairy  business 
outside  that  district  is  taxed,  in  the  rail- 
road schedule,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
inside.  This  same  method  of  discrimi- 
nation may  be  found  in  the  cotton  areas 
of  the  South.  It  is  a  form  of  traffic  system 
defensible  on  the  soundest  economic 
grounds;  but  the  abuse  has,  in  a  few 
cases,  been  rather  flagrant. 

In  coal,  limestone,  cement,  and  other 
similar  products  produced  at  a  great 
number  of  points  in  a  given  region,  the 
most  usual  form  of  discrimination  is 
through  car  supply.  In  one  case  of  recent 
years  the  railroad  claimed  the  right  to 
refuse  transportation  to  a  shipper  of 
lime  whose  plant  was  located  off  its  line, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  bound  to  foster 
the  lime  industry  in  its  own  territory 
and  was  therefore  entitled  to  refuse  to 
accept  traffic  of  tliis  sort  from  another 
railroad.  This  naive  claim  to  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  manufacturing  in- 
dustiy  was  very  quickly  upset  when  it 
came  to  the  light  of  day. 

In  sugar,  flour,  oil,  lumber,  and  many 
other  commodities  which  can  safely  be 
stored  in  a  railroad  yard,  a  common  form 
of  privilege  to  the  big  shipper  is  to  allow 
him  to  keep  a  carload  shipment  in  the 
cars  on  sidings  at  points  w^here  there 
is  no  congestion  and  await  reconsignment 
of  these  products  without  charge  for  the 
storage  privilege.  This  form  of  discrim- 
ination is  most  usually  found  at  times 
when  traffic  is  light  on  the  railroad  and 
the  car-supply  exceeds  the  demand.  At 
such  periods,  at  country  points  around 
Chicago,  one  may  sometimes  find  an 
astonishing  amount  of  freight  on  railroad 
sidings  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Of  course  the  two  most  widely  practised 
of  all  forms  of  discrimination  have  not 
yet  been  touched  upon.  In  grain,  cotton, 
lumber,  and  a  few  other  items  the  shipper 
is  granted  the  privilege  of  taking  his 
product  out  of  the  cars  at  certain  specified 
points,  milling  them,  and  reshipping  on 
the  through-rates.  This  so-called  "tran- 
sit   privilege"    is    a    most    elastic    affair. 


It  can  be  stretched  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary length,  or  it  can  be  refused  out- 
right to  one  shipper  in  a  town  while  ex- 
tended to  others.  In  one  recorded  case 
a  shiiij)er  of  grain  had  for  years  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  milling  his  grain  at  Omaha 
and  of  forwarding  the  products  —  flour, 
bran,  etc. —  under  the  through-rates.  This 
privilege  was  suddenly  withdrawn, destroy- 
ing his  business  entirely,  although  the 
privilege  remained  in  the  case  of  other 
shippers  and  millers  of  the  same  products 
in  the  same  city. 

The  second  great  source  of  discrimi- 
nation is  the  payment  of  money  by  the 
railroads  for  use  of  railroad  facilities 
owned  by  private  companies.  Nearly 
all  the  great  shippers  of  steel  products, 
packing-house  goods,  lumber,  fruit,  oil, 
and  grain  own  large  numbers  of  cars, 
railroad  sidings,  yards,  or  even  small 
railroads.  The  big  railroad  pays  the 
shipper  for  the  use  of  these  facihties. 
Grain-elevators  and  cotton-compresses 
operated  by  shippers  and  furnishing  a 
service  covered  by  the  railroad-rate 
usually  result  in  a  business  monopoly 
and  give  rise  to  an  enormous  amount 
of  injustice  and  discrimination. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  now  famous 
Missouri  River  rate-case,  the  shippers 
of  a  city  discover  (or  think  that  they 
discover)  that  the  railroads  are  discrim- 
inating against  their  city.  Then  there 
is  a  tremendous  noise.  The  through- 
rate  to  Kansas  City  on  first-class  goods 
was  made  by  adding  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis  and  the  first-class  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  making 
a  through-rate  of  $1.47.  The  rate  from 
New  York  to  St.  Paul  on  the  same  goods 
w^as  $1.15.  The  wholesale  merchants  of 
Kansas  City  wanted  to  strengthen  their 
position  in  competition  not  only  with  St. 
Paul  but  also  with  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
The  cities  of  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Sioux 
City  joined  the  Kansas  City  merchants. 
The  fight  was  long  and  bitter,  but  finally 
the  courts  have  ruled  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  cities. 

Any  one  who  studies  railroad  rates 
closely  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  complaints 
arising  out  of  rate  schedules  comes  from 
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the  smaller  towns  and  cities  rather  than 
from  the  big  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing centres.  Such  cities  as  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  have  little 
to  complain  of.  The  cardinal  fact  of 
our  national  rate-structure  is  that  the 
railroad-rate  schedules  tend  to  centralize 
industries,  manufactures,  jobbing,  and 
even  retail  trade  at  these  great  centres. 
If  the  railroads  in  this  country  were  to 
adopt  rates  based  on  distance  alone,  a 
decentralizing  process  would  immediately 
begin,  and  the  great  industrial  cities 
would  begin  to  sHp  backward  at  a  start- 
ling pace. 

Therefore,  it  is  well  for  the  larger 
centres  of  trade  and  industry  that  they 
do  not  become  too  radical  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  present  rate-structure;  and  this 
fact  is  well  recognized  by  all  the  commer- 
cial bodies  representing  these  large  cities. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  large  industrial 
companies  as  against  the  small  ones. 
The  same  process  that  has  tended  to 
create  the  big  city  has  tended  also  to 
create  the  big  company;  and  the  large 
shipper  to-day  enjoys  advantages  under 
the  class  and  commodity-rate  schedule 
that  do  not  extend  to  the  shipper  at  out- 
Ipng  points.  Therefore,  nine  out  of  ten 
(one  might  almost  say  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred)  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
rate  schedule  are  made,  not  by  the  large 
shippers,  but  by  the  small  ones. 


Enough  facts  have  been  given  in  this 
article  to  show  that  our  railroad-rate 
system  is  still  full  of  discriminations, 
pri\aleges,  and  favors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  injustice  and  hardship  on  the  other. 
It  is  true  that  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  a  betterment  of  these  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Hepburn  Bill  and  the 
recent  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
tended  to  make  it  even  more  dangerous 
to  continue  the  use  of  devices  in  favor  of 
one  class  of  shippers  as  against  another. 

Even  more  important  than  this,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  railroad 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  to-day 
are  paying  more  and  more  attention  to 
traffic,  and  are  at  the  same  time  studying 
public  opinion  and  weighing  more  and 
more  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large 
against  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  the 
great  combines  and  of  powerful  indi\'idual 
shippers. 

In  these  facts  there  is  comfort  for  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future.  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  course  of  time 
we  shall  work  out  of  the  present  chaotic 
rate-schedule  a  system  that  will  be  rel- 
atively free  from  the  injustice  and  in- 
equality of  the  present  system  without 
resorting  to  revolutionary  methods  of  rate- 
making  that  would  ruin  the  railroads  or 
set  back  the  development  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country. 


THE  WAY  TO   HEALTH 

MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  "  FLETCHERISM " 
BY 

C.  M.  CADY 

(professor  of  engush  language  and  literature,  doshisha  college,  KIOTO,  japan) 


INDIGESTION  has  been  my  bane  and 
curse  for  more  than  fifty  years;  in 
fact,  ever  since  I  was  born.  My 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  for 
many  people,  if  not  for  all,  the  infernal  pit 


is  really  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  and  when 
a  man  gets  to  thinking  all  is  up,  or  down, 
with  him,   he   had  better  look  into   the. 
subject  of  digestion  and  assimilation  and 
see  if  he  isn't  overeating. 
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In  my  case,  the  indigestion  very  early 
induced  fits  of  "blues"  —  or  "blacks," 
as  the  Japanese  call  them.  These  periods 
of  depression  varied  in  length;  they  never 
lasted  less  than  a  day,  and  at  times  they 
beclouded  the  sky  for  a  week.  Certain 
books  at  such  times  were  especially  de- 
])ressing.  I  well  remember  that  George 
Eliot  impressed  me  like  the  weight  of 
years,  and  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  made  me 
melancholy  for  nearly  a  month  after 
finishing  it. 

After  graduation,  in  1882,  I  went  out 
to  China  to  help  found  a  new  mission, 
and  it  was  there  that  indigestion  and  de- 
pression of  spirit  held  me  long  in  their 
benum])ing  grip.  Relief  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  invitation  from  Japan  to 
organize  the  department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  Doshisha 
College  in  Kioto. 

For  eight  years  I  rejoiced  in  my  work, 
with  fewer  and  shorter  periods  of  depres- 
sion, because  I  had  found  my  place  in 
life.  Besides  I  had  a  helpmate  who  knew 
how  food  should  be  cooked  in  New  Eng- 
land fashion. 

In  i8q2  we  went  home  on  a  well- 
earned  furlough,  with  the  expectation 
of  returning  to  work  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
But  I  was  prevented  from  doing  so. 
The  disappointment  and  worry  proved 
stronger  than  my  courage,  and  the  first 
serious  breakdown  came.  My  way  of 
escape  was  through  another  invitation 
from  the  Doshisha  faculty.  Improve- 
ment began  at  once,  and  by  the  time  I 
reached  Japan  —  just  five  years  after  we 
had  left  it  —  I  was  again  in  shape  for 
work. 

The  second  break  came  after  three 
years  of  service,  and  was  brought  on  by 
overwork.  As  a  consequence  I  was  laid 
off  from  February  till  the  following  Sep- 
tember. At  this  time  my  mind  was  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  strange  fancies  which  I 
could  not  shake  off. 

In  the  fall  I  went  back  to  my  position 
out  of  sheer,  dogged  determination  not 
to  stop,  but  during  that  whole  year  the 
depression  was  so  great  that  I  never  went 
to  class  a  single  day  without  the  thought 
that  probably  that  would  be  the  last 
which  I  should  teach. 


In  the  summer  of  the  next  year  we  went 
into  our  mountain  camp;  for  six  weeks 
I  did  not  read  even  a  newspaper  or  write 
a  letter.  If  any  thought  of  school  work 
stuck  its  head  up  in  my  mind,  I  threw  my 
hammer  at  it.  I  lived  outdoors;  I 
"puttered"  around,  mending  and  build- 
ing. Every  day  I  could  see  improvement; 
when  I  went  back  in  the  fall  I  was  fairly 
well,  except  for  indigestion. 

The  third  break  came  in  about  another 
year;  relief  came  in  our  summer  resort  of 
Karuizawa  when  I  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  large  tennis- 
club.  In  this  work  I  grew  fresh  and  strong 
again,  although  great  care  had  to  be  taken 
with  my  diet.  You  see  I  did  not  under- 
stand my  trouble,  and  so  was  possessed 
with  wrong  ideas  as  to  what  ailed  me. 

The  fourth  breakdown  was  again  brought 
on  largely  by  overwork  and  disappoint- 
ment. This  time  the  depression  was  so 
prolonged  and  the  attempts  to  recover 
were  so  disappointing  that  I  came  to  the 
settled  conviction  that  my  working-days 
were  about  over.  For  two  years  and  more 
I  fully  beheved  that  my  body  was  a  worn- 
out  machine.  I  said  to  myself:  "If  three 
times  are  out,  four  times  must  surely  be." 

I  was  sent  home  to  America,  but  I  saw 
very  little,  if  any,  improvement;  indeed, 
the  indigestion  became  so  fixed  that  I  was 
even  more  despondent  and  discouraged 
after  the  four-months'  rest  and  visit  in 
America. 

This  was  my  condition  of  body,  of 
mind,  and  of  spirit  when  I  happened  to 
pick  up  a  magazine  in  which  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher  gave  a  clear,  brief  statement  of 
the  principles  which  he  had  found  to  be 
helpful  in  restoring  his  own  body  to  strength 
and  vigor.  "  Fletcherism  "  had  long  J)een 
considered  by  me  as  a  fad,  and  I  regarded 
Mr.  Fletcher  as  a  sort  of  crank. 

"Chewing,"  I  said  to  myself,  "is  worth 
a  good  deal,  of  course,  but  then  chewing 
is  not  everything." 

But  I  was  desperate.  The  summer 
vacation,  in  spite  of  a  very  active  out- 
door life,  was  the  worst  time  I  ever  had. 
I  could  not  get  anything  that  seemed  to 
suit,  and  the  distress  after  eating  became 
so  constant  and  severe  that  I  really  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
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I  began  reading  Mr.  Fletcher's  article 
in  a  very  indifierent  way.  The  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  prescribing 
for  individuals,  but  was  la\dng  down  prin- 
ciples that  had  proved  helpful  in  his  own 
case.  "But,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  lay  them 
down  for  any  one  man;  each  person  must 
take  them  and  modify  them  or  accommo- 
date them  to  his  own  needs." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  is  sensible;  a  man 
who  can  say  that  is  not  a  crank." 

A  little  farther  on  I  came  across  the 
sentence:  "Z)o  not  cheiv  too  much." 

"My  sakes!"  I  said,  "for  a  man  whose 
reputation  is  popularly  considered  to 
rest  upon  chewing  as  the  cure  for  all 
ills  —  for  liim  to  say  '  Do  not  chew  too 
much'  proves  that  he  has  a  level  head, 
and  is  no  crank."  After  reading  the 
article,  I  thought  to  myself  that  I  must 
be  honest  and  give  him  a  fair  chance,  as 
I  should  do  were  I  to  consult  a  physician. 
Therefore,  I  must  first  completely  change 
the  attitude  of  my  mind  toward  my  body, 
I  must  absolutely  stop  looldng  upon  it 
as  a  worn-out  macliine.  I  reasoned  that 
if  Mr.  Fletcher  —  much  worse  off  than 
I  —  could  pull  up,  there  was  a  possibility 
for  me. 

This  was  not  a  distinct  faith  in  "Fletch- 
erism"  as  a  way  of  escape.  I  had  no 
such  faith.  I  simply  gave  liim  a  fair 
show. 

The  improvement  began  almost  im- 
mediately, and  I  was  as  much  surprised 
as  my  friends  at  the  wonderful  change 
that  came  over  my  physical  strength 
after  I  began  eating  as  nearly  according 
to  Mr.  Fletcher's  ideas  as  I  knew.  In 
three  weeks'  time  I  was  Hterally  a  new 
man,  yet  I  did  nothing  except  change 
my  methods  of  eating  according  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's  principles  and  change  the  atti- 
tude of  my  mind  toward  my  body. 

The  change  in  the  activity  of  mind 
was  even  more  wonderful.  I  began  to 
teach  with  such  vigor  that  I  soon  found 
myself  possessed  of  a  quickness  of  thought 
while  on  my  feet  in  the  classroom  such  as 
I  had  never  experienced  in  my  whole  life. 

The  trouble  with  digestion,  however, 
was  not  wholly  solved.  If  I  ate  breakfast, 
even  the  simplest,  and  then  taught  four 


hours,  I  found  that  I  could  not,  without 
great  distress,  do  any  intellectual  work 
at  all  after  eating  at  noon;  I  found  that 
the  less  I  ate  at  noon  the  better  I  was; 
and  thus  (and  this  is  a  personal  equation) 
I  found  that  my  digestion  was  much 
stronger  at  night  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind,  with  great  fear  and  trembling, 
to  try  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  plan  of  omitting 
the  breakfast.  I  feared,  because  I  had 
broken  down  twice  before  my  classes,  and  I 
dreaded  that  experience  again. 

I  went  to  school  on  Monday  morning 
without  eating  anything;  I  got  through 
the  first  hour  all  right,  but  the  second 
hour  I  began  to  feel  "gone,"  and  the  crav- 
ing of  the  stomach  for  food  became  very 
strong.  Instead  of  eating,  I  drank  two 
glasses  of  cold  water;  that  braced  me  up 
to  get  through  the  third  hour;  at  the  end 
of  the  third  hour  I  drank  three  glasses 
of  cold  water,  and  so  got  through  the 
fourth  hour  without  trouble.  Then  I 
found  that  a  very  light  lunch  left  me  with- 
out any  distress,  and  that  I  could  sit 
down  and  do  some  writing.  This  was 
encouraging,  because  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  been  able  to  do  this  for  more 
than  two  years. 

The  second  day  I  repeated  the  first  day's 
experience,  but  with  less  and  less  dis- 
comfort on  account  of  the  absence  of 
food  in  the  morning.  The  third  day  was 
very  much  better  than  the  other  two; 
on  the  fourth  day,  it  never  occurred  to 
me,  so  far  as  my  bodily  feelings  were 
concerned,  that  I  had  not  had  m.y  regular 
breakfast.  Evidently  my  hunger  in  the 
morning  was  purely  what  Mr.  Fletcher 
calls  a  "habit  -  hunger,"  for  it  was 
absolutely  and  completely  removed  by 
drinking. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  I  had  not 
fully  understood  the  first  and  fundamental 
principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  I 
had  read  his  statement  that  one  must 
wait  for  an  earned  appetite,  and  that 
without  true  appetite  one  should  not  eat. 
I  had  also  read  his  statement  that  true 
appetite  is  in  the  mouth  and  not  in  the 
stomach  or  anywhere  else  in  the  body, 
but  I  had  not  taken  it  in  fully.  I  have 
asked  a  great  many  people  since  then  what 
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they  considered  to  he  the  leading  thing 
for  which  Mr.  Fletcher  stands,  and  I  have 
received  but  one  answer  that  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  true  one. 

It  took  a  sharp  fit  of  indigestion, 
brought  on  by  eating  poisoned  fish,  I 
think,  to  teach  me  what  it  is  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  can  be  said  to  have  truly  dis- 
covered. 

This  fish,  or  whatever  it  was,  made  me 
exceedingly  sick.  I  nearly  overcame  it 
in  about  three  days  by  careful  diet.  I 
was  then  invited  to  dinner  with  a  number 
of  friends.  I  told  the  lady  who  invited  me 
that  I  would  go  because  she  had  invited 
me,  but  that  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should 
care  to  eat  anything.  I  got  there  as  the 
people  were  eating.  The  sight  of  the 
food  brought  on  a  very  decided  stomach- 
hunger.  If  I  had  not  read  Mr.  Fletcher's 
views,  I  should  have  taken  for  granted 
that  I  was  really  ready  for  food,  because 
the  stomach  said  eat,  and  said  it  most 
vigorously.     The  mouth  said  nothing. 

I  began  reasoning  with  myself.  I  said : 
"Now,  I  think  the  stomach  ought  to 
have  something  to  say  about  when  one 
should  eat.  You  need  food.  You  have 
been  hard  at  work  all  day,  wath  nothing 
but  a  light  lunch.  You  are  going  to  have 
hard  work  to-night,  so  you'd  better  eat 
something."  I  remember,  in  the  back 
part  of  my  consciousness,  a  warning 
voice:  "Don't  you  eat!  The  mouth  does 
not  say  eat.  You  had  better  not."  I 
reasoned  it  down. 

I  found  some  scalloped  oysters,  beau- 
tifully browned,  and  I  said:  "Oysters 
are  easily  digested;  I  am  especially  fond 
of  them;  I  guess  I  will  try  them."  I  ate 
them  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  them.  I 
masticated  thcixi  well.  I  kept  those  two 
laws  of  Mr.  Fletcher  thoroughly,  but  I 
disobeyed  the  first  law  and  ate  without 
any  other  appetite  than  the  so-called 
hunger  in  the  stomach.  The  result  was 
that  for  tw^o  or  three  days  I  w^ished  very 
often  that  I  had  not  eaten  them.  The 
trouble  w'as  not  with  the  oysters  at  all. 
No  one  else  had  any  difficulty  with  them; 
I  was  simply  not  ready.  "Now,"  I  said, 
"I  understand  Mr.  Fletcher's  first  law — ■ 
true  appetite  is  in  the  mouth  alone,  and 
not  in    the    stomach  nor   am-where    else. 


The  next  time  I  am  going  to  obey  literally 
the  first  law  of  true  eating:  Wait  till 
the  mouth  distinctly  says  eat."  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  experiment,  after  three  or  four 
days  (when  I  was  nearly  well  from  the 
second  attack  of  indigestion)  I  was  in- 
vited out  to  a  dinner  again  at  night. 
This  time  I  said:  "Now  if  I  am  not  ready 
for  my  food  when  the  time  comes  to- 
night, I  shall  not  eat,  no  matter  what 
people  say."  I  had  the  same  stomach- 
hunger  as  before,  but  there  was  no  mouth- 
hunger,  and  I  did  not  eat;  I  drank  water 
and  I  visited. 

I  went  home  rather  early,  sat  down  to 
my  desk  and  worked  hard  till  half-past 
ten  o'clock.  A  break  in  the  writing  came, 
and  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  for 
some  reason  the  thought  of  dry  bread 
came  into  my  mind;  almost  instantly 
my  mouth  w^as  full  of  saliva. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "if  Mr.  Fletcher's 
principles  are  true,  that  is  an  indication 
that  I  am  ready  for  food."  So,  as  the 
servants  were  all  abed  at  that  time  of 
night,  I  got  together  as  good  a  meal  as  I 
could  possibly  collect.  I  w-armed  up 
what  needed  warming,  and  I  sat  dow-n 
about  eleven  o'clock  and  ate  a  hearty 
meal.  I  went  to  bed  almost  immediately, 
slept  like  a  top,  and  I  never  heard  "boo" 
from  that  meal;  so  I  had  proved  from 
both  sides  to  my  own  complete  satisfac- 
tion the  truth  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  conten- 
tion that  true  appetite  is  in  the  mouth, 
not  in  the  stomach. 

When  true  appetite  is  present,  any  food 
may  be  taken,  if  taken  properly,  and  no 
trouble  will  come  from  it.  Another  thing 
that  I  have  found  is  that  when  Mr. 
Fletcher  says:  "If  you  have  true  appetite 
—  w^ell-earned  appetite  —  you  can  eat 
anything  you  like,"  that  does  not  mean 
anything  you  Hke  in  taste  merely,  but 
anything  that  you  are  sure,  from  ex- 
perience, you  will  enjoy  after  eating  as 
well  as  during  the  process. 

Now,  nothing,  I  tliink,  could  be  more 
encouraging  than  my  experience  in  this 
regard.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  man  to  pull 
up  after  such  serious  breakdowns  —  four 
times  repeated  —  but  the  fact  was,  as 
I  now  beUeve,  my  great  trouble  was 
largely  due  to  overeating;  the  excess  food 
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simply  poisoned  my  whole  system,  and 
the  poison  was  the  depressing  influence. 
My  experience  has  been  similar  to  many 
others,  that  the  intellectual  hfe  has  been 
wonderfully  increased. 

As  soon  as  I  was  on  my  feet  ready  for 
work,  new  and  ever- widening  opportunities 
for  action  and  influence  came  my  way  — 
opportunities  that  were  never  dreamed 
possible  and  for  the  taking  of  which  I 
had  never  had  the  strength  either  of  body 
or  of  mind.  Now  they  are  entered  upon 
%sTth  promptness  and  handled  without 
hesitation. 

Before  this  last  recovery,  I  seemed  to 
be  shut  up  mostly  to  the  negative  side 
of  success  —  the  finding  out  of  what  I  could 
not  do.  Since  last  December,  this  state 
of  things  has  turned  quite  about,  and  I 
have    the   positive    enjoyment    of    seeing 


things  that  I  touch  move,  and  move,  too, 
in  the  way  that  I  push. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  Baron 
Kikuchi,  president  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Kioto,  about  some  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  city.  I  was  trying 
to  convince  him  that  the  plans  that  I  had 
in  mind  would  succeed.  He  evidently  did 
not  share  my  enthusiasm  and  gave  voice 
to  his  doubts.  I  brushed  the  difficulties 
aside  and  gave  my  reasons  for  the  hope 
that  was  in  me.  His  final  answer  was: 
"Well,  you  are  the  most  sanguine  man  I 
ever  met." 

"Baron  Kikuchi,"  I  repHed,  "I  think 
I  have  the  right  to  be  sanguine.  I  have 
seen  myself  pull  up  four  times  out  of 
what  was  literally  the  infernal  pit,  and  if 
that  fact  does  not  constitute  a  right  to  be 
sanguine,  I  do  not  know  what  does." 


WHY  I  WROTE  MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM  IX  "THE  STORY  OF  THE  NEGRO" 

BY 
BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


SOME  years  ago  I  invited  a  number 
of  Negro  farmers  to  meet  at  Tus- 
kegee.  At  this  meeting,  which  was 
the  first  "Tuskegee  Negro  Conference,"  I 
called  upon  some  of  the  more  successful 
farmers  to  tell  how  they  had  succeeded. 
I  asked  those  who  owned  land,  for  ex- 
ample, to  tell  how  they  had  made  and 
saved  enough  money  to  make  themselves 
independent  land-owners.  Their  stories 
were  frequently  amusing,  and  always  in- 
structive and  inspiring  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference.  I  think  we  all 
went  away  from  these  meetings  feeling 
that  there  was  hope  for  all  of  us. 

These  conferences  have  been  going  on 
every  year  since  that  time.  The  people 
we  invited  carried  back  to  their  com- 
munities the  stories  they  heard,  so  that 


some  of  the  best  may  almost  be  desig- 
nated as  classics. 

There  was  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
started  with  a  puppy,  which  she  traded 
for  a  pig,  and  went  on  from  that  until 
she  owned  her  own  land.  Then  there 
was  the  old  farmer  from  Pickens  County, 
who  used  to  come  to  the  conference  every 
year  vnXh.  a  new  suit  of  clothes  made 
from  wool  grown  on  his  own  farm,  spun 
by  his  daughters  into  cloth,  and  made 
by  his  wife  into  a  suit  of  clothes.  I 
remember,  also,  that  he  used  to  tell  us 
of  the  great  things  that  were  accomplished 
by  four  Negroes  whom  he  always  referred 
to  as  "the  Singleton  brothers."  W'e 
never  saw  the  Singleton  brothers  at  our 
conference,  but  every  year  he  would 
tell  us,  in  the  most  interesting  way,  about 
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what  these  mij^hty  men  of  Mamicsvillc 
were  doing.  (They  had  named  their 
community  Mamiesville,  after  the  (hiiigli- 
ter  of  one  of  (he  ieacHng  citizens,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  white  neighbors  who  had 
called  their  town  Ethelsvillc.) 

I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  whether  the 
Singleton  brothers  really  existed.  At  times 
they  seemed  "too  good  to  be  true." 

In  this  way  there  grew  up  out  of  our 
conference  a  sort  of  oral  literature  which 
led  us  to  take  a  wholesome  pride  in  the 
progress  that  colored  people  were  making 
in  farming,  land-getting,  home-building, 
and  the  other  fundamental  things  of  life. 
These  stories  were  not  less  interesting 
because  the  heroes  of  them  were  plain, 


simple  folk,  men  who  worked  hard  to  lift 
(henisehes,  and  in  doing  so  had  shown 
the  way  for  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 
In  writing  "The  Story  of  the  Negro" 
I  have  tried  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  just 
what  the  stories  of  the  Negro  conference 
have  done  —  to  supply  a  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  will  inspire  the  masses  of  my 
own  people  with  hope,  ambition,  and 
confidence.  I  also  wanted  to  show  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Negro  during  slavery  times,  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  suggest  what  was 
accomplished  and  also  what  was  stirring 
in  the  minds  of  the  Negro  people  during 
that  long  period  when  there  was  no  one 
to  voice  their  thoughts  or  tell  their  story. 


MY  AIM  IN  "CAVANAGH 


BY 


HAMLIN  (iARLAND 


BEING  a  novelist,  I  hoped  that  my 
readers  would  find  "Cavanagh" 
a  good  story,  first  of  all.  That 
is  naturally  the  prime  factor  in  the  book's 
appeal.  But  as  I  have  never  been 
quite  satisfied  with  any  story  for  its  own 
sake,  so  in  this  romance  (as  in  "The 
Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop"  and 
in  "Hesper")  I  have  sought  for  something 
sociologic  as  a  background.  I  found 
what  I  needed  in  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  as  expressed  through  its  rangers 
—  a  service  built  up  by  Gifford  Pinchot 
and  constituting  in  my  opinion  the  most 
significant  movement  in  the  West  at  this 
moment.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West,  Uncle  Sam  has  on  the 
spot  a  man  who  represents  the  future 
and  not  the  present,  the  Federal  and  not 
the  local  spirit.  The  forest  ranger,  riding 
his  solitary  trail,  is  the  vidette  of  the 
real  civilization  which  is  to  bring  in  "the 
New  West." 

In  fact  this  book  marks  a  change  in 
me  as  to  the  West.  Hitherto  I  have 
taken  the  violence  and  filth  of  the  Western 
cattle   country  as   the   necessary  accom- 


paniments of  a  visit  to  a  distant  "terri- 
tory;" but  now  that  these  "cow-towns" 
are  parts  of  the  Republic,  I  find  myself 
critical  and  condemnatory.  The  free- 
range  stockman  and  his  cowboy  cohorts 
were  admirable  subjects  for  fiction,  but 
they  have  served  their  turn.  They  must 
now  be  judged  as  citizens  of  the  New 
West.  In  "Cavanagh"  I  have  put  some 
part  of  my  changed  attitude  toward  the 
cowboy  and  all  that  he  represents.  I 
feel  a  certain  responsibility  toward  the 
West  —  and  being  no  longer  young  I  find 
myself  intolerant  of  the  lawless  element 
which  has  done  so  much  to  bring  the 
country  into  contempt. 

However,  all  this  seems  to  make  the 
story  much  more  informing  than  it  really 
is.  It  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as 
all  this  talk  would  seem  to  make  it.  I 
have  an  enthusiasm  for  the  field  ser\ice 
of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  and  perhaps  I 
may  summarize  satisfactorily  by  saying 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  volume 
(outside  of  its  story)  wall  probably  lie  in 
the  pictures  which  I  have  drawn  of  a 
fairly    t>-pical    ranger's    fife. 


MEN    IN  ACTION 


THE  following  letter  was  written  by 
an  invalid  minister  who  was  hur- 
ried ofE  to  Arizona  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  a  personal  letter,  telling  a  friend  the 
simple  story  of  a  resolute  fight,  and  the 
writer  has  consented  to  its  publication  here : 

My  dear :     Here  is  a  tale  —  not  of  woe, 

but  of  conquest.  You  may  have  heard  from 
me  and  from  others  that  I  have  been  working 
for  years  on  the  hen  problem.  Of  course,  hen 
fever  is  Ukely  to  develop  in  any  man,  rage  for 
a  time,  and  then  die  out.  In  my  case  the  fever 
was  never  of  the  raging  sort.  My  inspiration 
to  work  with  poultry  came  from  deeper  sources. 
I  have  been  waging  a  tireless  warfare  for  the 
financial  freedom  of  the  family.  Xo  matter 
how  weak  in  body,  I  have  never  been  infirm  in 
purpose.  I  know  there  is  no  cure  for  me:  that 
I  can  never  again  know  what  a  man  really  feels 
like  who  breathes  and  fills  his  lungs.  With  me 
the  question  is  simply  —  how  long  can  I  stay 
here  with  the  family?  There  is  a  flame  that 
burns  within  the  breasts  of  some  "lungers" 
that  seems  to  resist  the  blasts  that  shriek  for 
its  extinguishment. 

But  I  have  not  been  content  merely  to  fight 
tuberculosis.  I  could  not  make  a  business  of 
invalidism.  I  would  blush  to  join  the  ranks 
of  those  valetudinarians  whose  graft  is  to  enjoy 
poor  health;  so  I  resolved  that  I  would  show 
my  children  a  father  at  work.  I  could  not 
command  success,  but  I  would  show  my  boy  how 
bitterly  his  gasping  daddy  fought  to  teach  him 
by  daily  example  the  dignity  of  labor.  I  have 
won  my  fight,  after  six  years  of  effort. 

Now,  I  can't  imagine  what  sort  of  a  hen-coop 
you  think  I  have  here,  but  I  will  tell  you  about 
it.  Six  years  ago  I  began  with  twenty-four 
hens.  Year  after  year  I  forged  ahead  until 
to-day  I  have  2,000  standard-bred  White  Leg- 
horn hens,  and  every  chick  is  of  my  own  hatch- 
ing! Imagine  2,000  beautiful  white  hens  in 
procession  on  your  main  residence  street! 

I  repeated  the  blunder  of  sending  thousands 
of  miles  away  for  eggs  when  better  ones  could 
be  had  nearer  home,  but  as  I  was  closer  to  the 
natural  hatching  season  than  when  I  first  ex- 
perimented, the  results  were  better.  This  rime 
I  hatched  White  Rocks  only.  The  eggs  came 
from  a  well-known  Eastern  breeder,  and  while 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  number  that  hatched 


I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  qualit)'  of  the 
few  that  came.  All  chicken  folk  will  admit 
that  a  White  Rock  is  a  fine  chick.  He  grows 
fast  and  he  is  a  chummy  little  fellow  from  his 
youth  up.  I  believe  I  took  one  hundred  fluffy 
chicks  from  that  incubator.  PrcN-ious  experi- 
ence had  taught  me  how  to  detect  deformities  in 
chicks,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Httle  rascals 
standing  squarely  on  their  feet  and  to  watch  with 
keen  delight  their  pretty  shoe- button  eyes. 

Yes,  of  course,  I  was  yet  ver}'  foohsh  about 
chicks.  For  hours  I  sat  and  watched  them 
play,  and  often  I  would  drag  the  rest  of  the 
family  from  the  house  to  the  brooder  to  see  the 
chicks  at  football  with  a  piece  of  meat.  While 
watching  them  scuffling  for  the  meat,  the  world 
seemed  young  to  me  and  I  forgot  every  un- 
pleasant thing  —  forgot  that  anybody,  any- 
where, was  sick.  Before  me  was  life,  young, 
hustling,  scrapping,  tugging,  and  I  was  held 
longer  by  those  little  fellows  without  fatigue 
than  I  could  have  thought  possible. 

The  energy  tha't  drove  me  on  was  only  in  a 
Kmited  sense  physical.  A  quick  perception 
of  just  what  part  of  the  work  would  break  me 
down  helped,  and  I  always  managed  to  have 
some  one  vrith  a  stronger  arm  where  I  knew 
mine  would  fail.  But  the  secret  of  this  poultr}' 
proposition  is  found  in  the  cells  of  the  brain, 
not  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  Only  a  little 
brawn  is  necessary  in  this  business.  I  can  buy 
that,  but  I  cannot  hire  the  hand  or  face  that 
becomes  so  sensitive  to  heat  or  cold  that  it 
can  tell  in  a  moment  if  a  little  chick  is  gasping 
from  heat  or  becoming  chilled  from  cold.  I 
cannot     buy     "gumption." 

I  have  been  above  measure  obstreperous. 
I  have  refused  to  be  "a  dead  one,"  and  here 
goes  a  letter  to  you,  six  years  after  my  proper 
funeral  should  have  been  held,  which  plainly  in- 
dicates that  I  have  not  been  even  a  good  living 
corpse.  Six  years  ago  my  friends  set  me  in  a 
chair,  and  watched  that  chair.  Yet  they  often  find 
it  empty — lo!  I  have  gone.  But  later  I  return. 
I  have  been  merely  off,  feeding  the  chickens. 

The  really\ital  thing  in  the  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis is  to  keep  the  malady  bclou-  the  collar- 
bone. The  "white  plague"  is  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  —  not  of  the  brain.  While  the  enemy's 
sappers  and  miners  are  undercutting  and  blast- 
ing out  the  lung  tissue,  a  man  with  a  clear  head 
may  conquer  a  kingdom,  plant  a  \nneyard,  or 
establish  a  poultry-farm — if  hehas  any"ginger." 
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